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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


"  A  Book  about  Shakspeare  is  a  literary  want"  of  England  as 
much  as  of  Germany ;  and  especially  a  work  ■\AT;itten  on  the  high 
principles  of  sesthetical  criticism.  In  this  country^  indeed,  much 
labour  has  been  sjient  of  late  years  upon  Shakspeare,  but  it  has 
confined  itself  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  either  to  elucidating  the 
external  history  of  the  works  oi  oar  great  national  dramatist,  or 
to  pliilological  illustrations  of  his  allusions  to  the  temporary  mat- 
ters of  by-gone  customs,  costume,  and  phraseology.  Little,  if 
any  thuig,  has  been  done  since  the  days  of  Coleridge,  Hazhtt, 
Charles  Lamb,  and  AVilson,  to  trace  the  eternal  principles  and 
ideas  which  gave  bhtli  to  and  still  vitaKze  the  imperishable  pro- 
ductions of  Shakspeare.  And  although  the  high  praise  of  bring- 
ing about  a  truer  estimate  of  the  dramatic  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, and  of  the  artistic  perfection  of  his  compositions,  must 
be  awarded  to  Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  and  the  rest,  still  it  was  from 
the  purer  and  deeper  fountain  of  German  criticism  that  they 
themselves  drew  the  clear  waters  of  a  refined  taste  and  exquisite 
judgment  with  wliich  they  irrigated  the  Hterary  mind  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  England,  Shakspeare  is  read  by  many,  and  is  talked  of  by 
more,  but  it  is  in  Germany  that  he  is  studied,  and  studied 
too  on  the  pregnant  and  instructive  principles  of  a  truly  plii- 
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Many  causes  have  contributed  to  render  a  book  about  Shakspeare 
a  literary  want.  Since  August.  W.  Sclilegel  delivered  liis  celebrated 
Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature^  much  has  been  done 
both  for  the  history  and  for  the  just  appreciation  of  the  great 
poetj  not  only  in  Germany^  where  the  distinguished  labours  of 
Tieck  deserve  especial  mention,  but  also  in  England.  In  France, 
too,  Shakspeare  has  been  welcomed  and  his  merits  acknowledged. 
I  aUude  merely  to  such  works  as — 

TV.  Hazhtt's  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays.     1817. 

]\^ath.  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  His  Times,  including  the  Bio- 
graphy of  the  Poet,  Criticisms  on  his  Genius  and  Writings, 
&c.  2  vols.  4to.     Lond.  1818. 

The  same:  Memorials  of  Shakspeare.     Lond.  1828. 

Rob.  Hares.  A  Glossary  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases, 
Names  and  Allusions  to  Customs,  Proverbs,  &c.  which  have 
been  thought  to  require  illustration  in  the  works  of  English 
authors,  particularly  Shakspeare  and  his  Contemporaries. 
1823. 

Aug.  Skottowe.  The  Life  of  Shakspeare,  with  Essays  on  liis 
Dramatic  Plots,  &c.     1821'. 

Th.  Warton.  The  History  of  English  Poetry.  A  new  edition. 
Lond.  1824.  4  vols. 

J.  Payne  Collier.  The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  to 
the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  Annals  of  the  Stage  to  the 
Restoration,  3  vols.     Lond.  1831. 
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J,  Payne  Collier.  New  Facts  regarding,  the  Life  of  Shakspeare. 
In  a  Letter  to  Th.  Amyot,  Esq.     Lend.  1835. 

New  Particulars   regarding   the   Works    of 

Shakspeare.     Li  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  ADyce.    Lond.  1836. 

Mrs.  Jameson.  Characteristics  of  Women^  2  vols.  Lond. 
1832.     Translated  into  German  by  Wagner.     Leipz.  1834. 

James  Boaden.  On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  identifying  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  addressed.     Lond.  1837. 

Coleridge.     Literary  Reviews,  &:c. 

Charles  Lamb.     Essays  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakspeare  in  the 

Essays  of  EHa. 
Thomas  Price.     The  "Wisdom  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare. 
ViUemain.     Cours  de  Litterature  Erangaise.     BruxeUes,  1834. 
Chateaubriand.     Essais  sur  la  Litterature  Anglaise.     Appendix 

to  the  Translation  of  Milton.     Paris,  1836. 

Ch.  ]\Iagnin.  Les  Origines  du  Theatre  Modeme,  etc.  tom.  i. 
Par.  1838. 

Wliat  has  appeared  in  Germany  need  not  be  here  mentioned  by 
me.  Of  the  olden  Shakspeare-Literature,  down  to  the  year 
1823,  an  accurate  census  wiU  be  found  in  the  "  Erlauterungen"  of 
Er.  Horn. 

]\lost  of  the  English  works  in  the  above  list  have  been  ■m-itten 
under  the  conviction  that  a  nice  and  accurate  knowledge  of  con- 
temporary art  is  requisite  for  a  correct  understanding  of  Shak- 
speare. It  had  been  seen  that  the  grand  tree  of  Shakspeare's 
poesy  could  never  have  flourislied  in  any  other  than  a  good  and 
rich  soil  — a  soil  so  rich,  indeed,  that  its  luxuriant  fertility 
must  necessarily  have  j)roduced  many  other  like  excellent  fruits. 
Accordingly,  the  composition  of  these  historical  treatises  has  been 
accompanied  with  valuable  editions  of  the  dramas  of  the  earher 
and  later  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare.  Thus,  besides  Gifford's 
Ben  Jonson,  Massinger,  Ford  and  Shirley,  and  the  collected 
works  of  Marlowe,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  others,  we  must 
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particularly  mention  A.  Dyce's  editions  of  G.  Peele  (1829), 
Webster  (1830),  and  R.  Greene  (1831).  The  edition  of  Ben 
Jonson,  recently  published  by  Moxon,  with  the  introductory 
memoir  by  Barry  Cornwall,  has  not  yet  reached  my  hands.  And 
so  too,  unfortunately  the  Collection  of  English  Miracle-Plays,  or 
Mysteries,  &c.,  by  AVilliam  Marriott,  (Biisle,  1838),  did  not 
appear  before  half  of  the  present  work  had  been  printed :  it  does 
however  confirm  Avhat  I  have  advanced  concerning  these  first 
beginnings  of  dramatic  art.  But  it  is  to  Payne  CoUier  that 
Sliakspeare  and  the  liistory  of  the  English  drama  is  most 
largely  indebted.  By  liis  careful  and  dihgent  research  among 
the  public  and  private  hbraries  of  England,  and  particularly  that 
of  Bridgewater  House,  he  has  succeeded  in  discovering  many 
an  important  document,  and  thereby  he  has  not  only  confirmed 
much  that  was  previously  doubtful,  but  has  also  brought  to 
light  many  new  and  unexpected  particidars.  By  these  he  has 
rendered  the  biography  of  Sliakspeare,  and  especially  the  clu-o- 
nology  of  his  (bamatic  works,  much  less  conjectural  than  it 
formerly  was.  This  was  groimd  which  English  labourers  alone 
could  work  successfidly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  I  do  them 
no  great  injustice  in  saying,  that  it  is  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly Scldegel  and  Tieck,  that  have  introduced  a  better  spirit  and 
a  livelier  interest  into  this  domain.  At  least  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  see  how  many  of  Tieck^s  conjectures  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  discoveries  of  CoUier  and  others.  In  criticism,  too,  these 
German  scholars  have  led  the  way  with  the  very  best  examples. 
Tieck  especially  has  the  merit  of  having  in  liis  translations  collated 
the  readings  of  the  old  Quarto  and  the  Eoho,  and  thereby 
sweeping  away  the  chaff  of  the  arbitrary,  and  for  the  most  part 
prosaic  corrections  of  the  English  Editors.  How  greatly  he 
has  thereby  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  the  poet  may  be 
judged,  for  instance,  from  liis  Macbeth. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  aesthetics  and   pldlosophical  criticism 
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have  in  Germany  at  least  made  considerable  progress  since  the 
days  of  SchelHng,  Solger,  &c.  The  new  pliilosophy  has  disused 
itself  to  look  upon  art  merely  as  the  cheerful  play  of  the  imitative 
faculty^  whose  highest  end  is  simply  the  recreation  of  toil-wearied 
hiuuanity.  It  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  paradox^  to  maintain, 
that  in  art,  the  noblest,  cliiefest,  and  fairest  flowers  of  the  human 
mind  expand  themselves, — that  it  is  a  channel  of  di\ane  revelation 
— a  lever  for  the  advancement  of  the  liistory  of  the  species  to- 
wards its  last  great  end.  And  above  all,  the  conviction  is  now 
pretty  general,  that  the  depth  of  the  christian  mind  comprehends 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  true  materials  of  art,  and  that  no 
works  but  such  as  are  intimately  and  purely  pervaded  with  this 
spirit  can  make  a  just  claun  to  the  high  dignity  of  a  work  of  art. 

In  two  respects  the  present  work  seems  to  me  calculated  to 
meet  a  want  in  our  present  German  literature.  It  proposes  to 
make  the  scientific  world  of  Germany  acquainted  with  the  residts 
of  the  liistorical  researches  of  EngHshmen,  and  also  to  exhibit  in 
its  liistorical  foundation,  development,  and  attendant  circumstances, 
the  great  historical  fact  wliich  lies  eternally  present  before  us  in 
the  poetry  of  Shakspeare.  And  besides  this,  it  was  my  wish  to 
give  an  estimate  of  Shakspeare,  from  the  high  points  of  view  of 
modern  sesthetics, — of  christian  aesthetics,  I  would  rather  say, 
did  I  not  fear  that  at  tliis  word  many  would  begin  to  cry  out. 
Pietism !  Pietism  !  and  begin  to  argue,  that  I  made  of  the  great 
poet,  who  as  such  could  be  no  Chiistian,  a  proseljie,  or  even  a 
Pietist,  while  others  woidd  say  that  I  had  made  him  out  a  poor 
sinner,  before  the  tribunal  of  a  rehgious  and  moral  pedantry. 
Bat  I  have  done  neither  :  even  because  he  was  himself  a  good 
Clndstian,  and  so  confessed  himself  a  sinner.  I  luue  therefore 
confined  myseK  to  set  forth  the  profundity  and  sublimity  of  liis 
poetical  view  of  life,  which  was  simply  on  this  account  subhme 
and  profound,  because  it  was  Clnistian,  and  Christian  also,  even 
because  it  was  profound  and  sublime.     For  this  reason,  my  first 
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endeavour  lias  been  to  point  out  the  organic  gravitating  centre  of 
each  of  his  dramas,  i.  e.  to  discover  in  each  that  imnost  secret 
spark  of  life,  that  unity  of  idea,  wliich  preeminently  constitutes  a 
work  of  art  a  living  creation  in  the  \\orl(l  of  beauty.  But  L 
have  also  subjected  his  poetry  to  an  historical  as  well  as  to  an 
jEsthetical  criticism;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  not 
only  its  true  position  on  the  borders  of  the  16th  century,  but 
also  its  true  relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.  "For 
tliis  end,  it  was  indispensably  necessar}'  for  me  to  determine  what 
was  Shakspeare's  own  conception  of  the  essence  of  the  tragic, 
comic,  and  liistoric  drama;  or,  what  is  the  same,  to  shew  that  a 
true  sesthetical  notion  was  the  basis  of  each  actual  manifestation. 

Lastly,  I  beheved  that  I  shoidd  be  able  to  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  secret  of  the  marvellous  poems  of  Shakspeare,  if  I 
were  hkewise  to  consider  them  as  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  the 
poetry  of  Goethe  and  Calderon. 

In  the  mere  historical  portion  of  my  work  it  is  manifest  that 
my  task  is  simply  to  appreciate  and  to  put  rightly  together  the 
existing  materials.  Out  of  England  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  fresh  data,  and  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  able  to 
visit  that  country.  For  the  mere  facts,  therefore,  and  for  them 
alone,  Malone,  Steevens,  Chalmers,  and  others,  and  particularly 
Drake,  Skottowe,  and  Collier,  must  answer.  Por  aU  the  rest — 
for  liistorical  combination,  i.  e.  conjectures,  &:c.,  I  must  stand  on 
my  own  responsibility. 

I  am  too  well  aware  that  the  pliilosophers  par  excellence  wiU 
be  able  to  see  no  depth  in  my  book,  either  because  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  absolute  profoundness  of  their  own  pliilosophy,  or 
because  it  adopts  a  freedom  from  a  strict  philosophictd  form,  or 
rather  from  what  they  at  present  call  so.  I  would,  however,  beg 
leave  to  remind  them  that  the  expression  of  sesthetical  ideas  must 
at  least  precede  a  system  of  jcsthetics,  and  I  would  also  ask, 
whether  an  eesthetical  system,  which  is  not  merely  philosophically 
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conceived,  but  also  based  on  the  firm  foundation  of  liistoiy,  is  not 
preferable  to  every  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philologers  of 
the  history  of  art  wiU  be  disappointed  to  find  my  book  not  decked 
out  with  an  array  of  great  erudition,  notes,  emendations,  and  all 
the  usual  cram  of  historical  and  critical  trifles.  As  to  quotations, 
I  have  piu-posely  abstained  from  them,  except  where  a  new  or 
probably  liitherto  doubtfid  fact  is  brought  forward,  or  where  it 
seemed  desirable  to  enable  the  reader  himseK  to  judge  of  the 
weight  of  authorities.  Endless  reading — great  stores  of  histori- 
cal, grammatical,  and  critical  learning,  no  man  can  make  a  display 
of  who  does  not  possess  them,  and  yet,  if  modesty  allow,  I  might 
beg  of  these  ''  masters  "  to  look  a  Httle  closer,  and  try  whether 
they  cannot  find  even  here  much  of  what  they  seek. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  Dr.  S.  H. 
Spiker  and  Dr.  G.  Friedlander :  to  the  former,  for  the  ready  kind- 
ness with  wliich  he  opened  to  me  liis  rich  hbrary  of  English  works, 
and  to  the  latter,  for  the  obhging  friendship  with  wliich  not  only 
on  the  present  occasion,  but  on  many  previous  ones,  he  has  hastened 
to  supply  my  wants  from  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Berhn. 

II.  ULRICI. 
Halle,  Jan.  1839. 
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SKETCH   OY   THE    HISTORY   OE   THE   ENGLISH 
DRAMA,  BEEORE  SHAKSPEARE. 

All  art  is  in  its  rise  couuected  -nith  Religion  :  a  proof  of  its  divine 
origin  as  a  mediate  and  secondary  revelation.     However  strange 
the  assertion  may  sound  in  the  present  state  of  dramatic  art,  it  is 
not  the  less  true,  that  the  Church  was  the  birth-place  of  the  modern 
drama.     If  we  overlook  the  pieces  which,  after  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, were  frccjuently  represented  in  the  imnncrics,  and  the  brief 
spectacles  which,  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  were  exhibited 
by  monks  and  nuns  at  the  funerals  of  their  abbots  and  abbesses, 
and  the  Pantomimes  and  Mummings  which  in  all  ages  princes 
and  lords,  as  well  as  the  common  people,  loved  and  practised  on 
festive  occasions,  we  must  place  the  first  beginnings  of  tlie  modern 
drama  in  the  so-called  Mi/steries  or  Miracle-plaijs     The  origin  of 
these  is  very  ancient,  and  is   connected  with  tlie  custom  of  the 
mediaeval  church,  for  a  deacon  to  stand  before  the  ambo  during 
the  reading  of  the  Lessons,  and  to  hold  up  a  roll,  which,  on  the 
side  turned  towards  the  congregation,  displayed  a  figured  represen- 
tation of  the  particidar  portion  of  Scripture  wliich  was  being  read, 
in  order  that  those  \\\\o  did  not  understand,  or  could  not  readily 
follow  the  words,  might,  by  looking  at  the  painting,  be  instructed 
in  the  contents  of  the  lesson — be  reminded  of  it,  and  so    be 
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religiously  and  morally  improved*.  A  like  cause  led,  in  the 
fourth  century,  to  the  practice  of  adorning  the  walls  of  churches 
with  mosaic  representations  of  subjects  dra^TO  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  while,  in  answer  to  the  objection  to  such  practices 
as  heathenish,  it  was  urged  that  these  paintings  were  designed  to 
serve  as  "  biblia  paupermn,"  and  thereby  to  bring  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures home  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  poor  and  illiterate. 
But  the  practice  (hd  not  stop  here ;  and  tliis  pictorial  instruction 
gave  way  gradually  to  symbolical  representations  by  li\dng  persons, 
and  rdtimately  to  dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  proper-  sense ;  which, 
however,  as  pieces  of  art,  were  extremely  rude.  These  scenic  repre- 
sentations were  given,  from  the  very  first,  not  only  in  the  halls  and 
chapels  of  cloisters,  but  also  in  churches,  and  occasionally  also  in 
the  streets  and  other  public  places,  by  the  clergy  themselves.  The 
favourite  subjects  were,  the  life  of  Christ,  His  nativity,  passion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  ;  or  such  of  the  principal  events  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  as  were  suited  for  exliibition,  wliile  the  Apocrj^^ha., 
and  the  later  holy  legends,  furnished  an  abundant  supply  of  equally 
favourite  subjects. 

In  England  there  is  direct  evidence  of  the  representation  at 
Dunstable  of  the  Life  of  St.  Katherine,  as  early  as  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  before  the  year  1110  :  it  is  therefore  beyond 
doubt  that  Muacle-plays  were  common  in  that  country  in  the 
eleventh  centm-y.  To  judge  of  their  nature  fr'om  what  we  know  of 
tliem,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  more  than  an  embodying  of 
the  sacred  histories,  or  rudely  dramatised  narratives,  in  which  the 
scenes  followed  each  other  in  the  same  order  as  the  events  of  the 
original,  and  were  accompanied,  wherever  possible,  by  the  very 
words  of  Holy  Writ.  They  were  consequently  wholly  devoid  of 
proper  dramatic  action,  while  a  decidedly  epic  tone  and  colouring 
predominated   throughout.      The    representation   was    generally 

*  This  is  the  probable  cause  or  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  these  spectacles  in 
the  early  church.  The  composition  of  religious  dramas,  at  so  early  a  date  that 
the  Xpitrros  iracrx'ov  is  ascribed — though  wrongfully,  in  all  probability — to  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  and  the  endeavour  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  exhibition 
of  Miracle-plays,  to  withdraw  the  people  from  attending  the  profane  spectacles  of 
dancing,  music,  pantomimes,  and  mummings,  to  which  Warton  (History  of  Eng. 
Poetry,  iii.  195\  and  Collier  (History,  ii.  126),  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  origin 
of  the  Mysteries,  are  without  doubt  co-operating  circumstances. 
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opened  by  a  kind  of  prologue  or  proclumation,  but  the  single 
pieces  which  followed  were  extremely  short,  and  probably  only  so 
many  distinct  and  independent  scenes  arranged  in  a  series  like  the 
cantos  of  an  epos,  without  any  thing  like  transition  or  connection. 
The  Towneley  collection,  for  instance,  opens  with  the  Full  of 
Lucifer ;  in  tlrc  next  piece,  God  the  Father  appears,  and  announc- 
ing Himself  as  the  Alplia  and  Omega,  begins  the  Ccrcation  ;  after 
a  hymn  of  praise  from  the  cherubim,  lie  descends  from  Ilis  throne 
and  goes  olf  the  scene.  Thereupon  Lucifer  takes  possession  of 
the  tin-one,  and  calls  upon  the  other  angels  to  obey  him  ;  while 
they  are  disputing,  God  the  Father  returns,  and  drives  Satan  and 
his  adherents  to  Hell.  Then  follows  the  creation  of  Adam  and 
Eve,  which  is  succeeded  by  the  liistory  of  Cain  and  Abel,  and  so 
on.  This  epical  cast  the  Miracle-plays  still  retained,  even  at  a 
much  later  date,  when  they  had  increased  so  greatly  in  outward 
bidk  that  the  representation  of  the  Creation,  for  instance,  at 
Skinners'  AYells,  in  1409,  lasted,  agreeably  to  sacred  history,  a 
whole  week ;  and  when  at  Chester  a  cycle  of  Mysteries  compre- 
hended the  whole  history  of  the  world  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer  to 
the  last  Judgment.  The  Muacle-plays  of  Chester  were  particu- 
larly famous,  and,  from  a.  d.  1268,  were  regularly  exliibited  at 
first,  as  Collier  attempts  to  shew,  in  French  (though  perhaps  also 
in  Latin),  but  after  1338,  in  English.  The  oldest  existing  MS. 
"  The  History  of  Clu-ist's  Descent  into  HeU,  after  the  Apociyphal 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,"  belongs  to  the  tunes  of  Edward  III.,  and 
a  MS.  of  tliirty  pieces  is  extant,  which  dates  with  the  reign  of  the 
pious  Henr}'  Ml* 

This  custom,  as  was  from  its  very  nature  to  be  expected,  led 
gradually  to  abuse.  However  correct  may  have  been  the  \-iew  at 
first,  that  such  plays  were  an  excellent  means  of  instructing  the 
people,  and  even  though  popes  and  bishops  may  have  granted  an 
indulgence  of  1000  years  to  such  as  might  attend  the  representa- 

*  This  is  the  Towneley  collection,  consisting  apparently  of  public  pieces  repre- 
sented at  V.'idkirk  Abbey.  Two  other  collections,  besides  a  few  single  pieces, 
have  descended  to  modern  times  ; — one,  of  forty-two  pieces,  which  were  exhibited 
at  Coventry,  the  MS.  of  which  belongs  to  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  ;  the  other 
is  the  Chester  collection,  consisting  of  twenty-four  pieces,  of  which  three  MSS. 
exist  of  the  several  years  1595,  IfiOO,  161 /.—Collier,  ii.  l.'J7  and  22/. 
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tion  tlirougliout  of  the  Chester  cycle,  yet  their  rapid  declension  into 
bad  taste,  coarseness,  and  immorality,  was  a  natural  consequence 
both  of  the  thing  itself  and  of  the  character  of  the  times.      This 
corruption  began  with  the  attempt  to  exhibit  the  scriptural  story 
more  and  more  in  detail,  ^vllile  a  License  was  gradually  assumed  of 
mixing   up   with  them,   and  interpolating,  allusions  to  existing 
manners,  and  other  incongruous  matters'^.     When  we  find  that 
in  the  representation  of  the  Fall,  Adam  and  Eve  appeared  on  the 
stage  perfectly  naked,  and  in  the  next  scene  with  aprons  of  fig- 
leaves;  when  "we  read  the  coarse  insults  of  Abel  which  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Cain,  and  how  Noah,  after  carrying  his  wife  into 
the  ark,  is,  after  a  long  wrangling,  greeted  with  a  smart  box  on  the 
earstj   we   cannot    but  approve  of  the  decree  of   the   Mexican 
Synod,  confirmed  by  the  Pope  in  1589,  by  wliich  the  clergy  were 
forbidden  to  take  any  part  in  such  spectacles.     Before  this  date, 
indeed,  many  of  the  parts  had  already  fallen  to  the  students  and 
children  of  the  choir,  but  now  the  entire  representation  was  aban- 
doned to  them.     Generally,  however,  the  taste  for  them  had  been 
declining  since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  exhi- 
bitions had  become  less  frequent  everywhere,  and  entirely  ceased 
at  Chester  in  1577,  at  Coventry  in  1591,  at  York  and  Newcastle  in 
1598 ;  they  continued  longest  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  and  Kendall, 
having  survived  there  downi  to  the  first  years  of  James;  about 
which  date,   also,  the  Rehgious  musical  di'amas — the   so-called 
Oratorios,  arose  out  of,  and  completely  superseded  them,  in  Italy. 
With  this  ecclesiastical  and  religious  conunencement  of  dramatic 
art,  however,  a  popular  element  quickly  associated  itself.     Not 
merely  were  the  Mysteries  tliemselves  so  far  secularized,  that  in  the 
larger  towns  they  were  at  an  early  date  acted  also  by  the  guilds 
and  corporations,  but  as  soon  as  a  taste  had  been  once  awakened 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  they  became  a  regular-  part  of  aU  public 
festivities,  whether  desigiied  in  honour  of,  or  for  the  amusement 
of   the  sovereign,  nobles,   &c.   or  for  any  other   secular  object. 
Profane  IMiunmings  and  ]\Iimes  were  without  doubt  as  old,  if  not 
older,  than  the  Muacle-plays.     Such  were  no  doubt  the  first  rude 
beginnings  of  dramatic  composition  into  which  order  and  regu- 

*  Collier,  ii.  150,  cVc. 

t  See  the  Extracts  in  Collier,  ii.  158,  160,  163. 
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larity  were  gfcidiuiUy  introduceil.  J)iimb-shows  of  this  kind  were 
in  idl  probability  the  plays  in  vogue  at  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Third,  which  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of  the  Ludi  doniiiii 
regis.  Historical  ami  allegorical  characters  represented  some 
appropriate  story  or  event  on  moveable  stages,  erected  for  tlie 
occasion,  in  the  ])ublic  streets,  courts,  and  halls;  and  sove- 
reigns and  nobles  were  greeted,  on  their  arrival  at  any  city  or 
cloister,  with  an  addi-ess  from  a  Hector,  a  Jidins  Cjicsar,  an  Arthur, 
a  Charlemagne,  &c.,  delivered  from  a  raised  platform  or  stage 
(Warton,  iii.  37;  Collier,  ii.  261).  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  companies 
of  strolling  players,  for  the  most  part  in  the  pay  of  the  wealthy 
nobles,  became  common,  speeches  in  verse  and  prose  were  intro- 
duced into  the  pantomimic  exliibitions,  though  as  yet  they  were 
only  irregularly  interspersed.  The  practice  was,  however,  gra- 
dually so  far  extended,  that  dialogue  regularly  alternated  with 
pantomime;  that  being  first  indicated  in  dumb-show  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  more  fully  developed  in  the  dialogue  and  action. 

The  fii-st  period  of  the  history  of  the  English  di-ama  reaches 
to  the  middle  of  the  fii'teenth  century;  the  second  dates  from 
the  union  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  religious  original  with  its  secular 
clement;  while  the  third,  commencing  with  the  influence  of  the 
study  of  classical  antiquity,  closes  with  the  ajipearance  of  Shak- 
speare  as  a  di-amatic  \\riter. 

It  was  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  Monti 
jilat/s  first  appeared — an  event  which  may  unhesitatingly  be  regarded 
as  marking  an  epoch.  For  the  Moralities,  as  they  subsequently 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  peoj)le,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
gradual  decay  of  a  taste  for  the  Miracle-plays,  although  it  Mas  from 
them  in  part  that  they  themselves  derived  their  origin.  Tor  the 
natiu'al  desire  to  give  greater  variety  and  attraction  to  these 
exliibitions,  wliich  were  so  constantly  recm'ring,  gradually  led  to 
the  practice  of  hitroducing  in  the  Mysteries  the  favourite  allego- 
rical characters  of  the  lay  pageants.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  piece  of 
the  Coventry  collection,  we  meet  with  Veritas,  Justitia,  Pax,  and 
Misericordia,  while  Death  is  personified  in  tlu'ec  of  the  following 
pieces.  Out  of  the  church  especially  this  iiniovation  was  eagerly 
adoptcnl,  and   the  allegorical  characters  of  Sin  and  Death,  Fiiilli, 
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Hope,  and   Charity,  the  cliief   virtues  and   vices,   soon  became 
leading  parts  of  the  piece,  and  ultimately  absorbed  the  liistorical 
matter.     The  Morahties,  therefore,  arose  in  part  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  Mysteries  with  the  lay-pageants.^     The  Devil  and 
Vice  (called  also  Iniquity,  Sin,  Desire,  Haphazard,  &c.),  were  too 
important  personages  to  be  omitted  :  the  former  was  usually  repre- 
sented^m  the  most  hideous  fonn  possible,  with  a  huge  bottle-nose, 
hairy  skin,  cloven  feet,  and  a  tail ;  while  Vice — the  prototype  of 
our  modern  Harlequin — was   dressed  in  a  parti-coloured  cloak, 
with  a  long  wooden  sword,  the  very  impersonation  of  agihty  and 
miscliief,  whose  dehght  was  in  bantering,  jeering,  and  belabouring 
the  devil   (his  frequent  but  not  invariable  companion)  until  his 
Satanic  majesty,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  spectators,  bursts 
out  into  a  loud  roar  of  paui.     The  catastrophe  is  generally  the 
reward  of  virtue,  the  condemnation  of  vice  and  of  the  vicious,  or 
their  pardon  by  God's  grace.     The  end  in  view  appears  to  be  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  spectators,  by  a  representation  of  good, 
and  its  consequences,  under  general  and  abstract  forms,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Mysteries  were  intended  to  promote  the  cause  of 
religion.     With  tliis  serious  object,  however,  there  was  joined  a 
plentifid  provision  for  fun  and  merrunent.     A  good  idea  of  these 
Moralities  may  be  derived  from  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  oldest,  but 
nevertheless  a  very  elaborate  one,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  stni  existing  in  MS.,  entitled  "  The  Castle  of  Perseverance." 
The   piece   opens  wdth   a  dialogue  between  Mmidus,  BeHal,  and 
Caro,  in  which  they  dilate  on  their  respective  powers  and  privi- 
leges.    When  this  is  fuiished,  "  Hmnanmn  Genus"  appears,  just 
born  and  naked,  and  annomices  himself.     Wldle  he  is  yet  speak- 
ing, a  good  and  a  bad  angel  take  their  places  on  liis  right  and  left, 
and  invite  liim  to  follow  them.     Hmnaniun  Genus  joins  the  bad 
angel,  who  unmediately  conducts  his   ])upil  to  Mundus,  who  is 
talking  with  his  two  fiiends,  Stultitia  and  Voluptas.     The  latter  are 
commanded  to  wait  and  attend  upon  Himianmn  Genus.    Detractio 
is  Kke^wase  bidden  to  be  one  of  his  attendants,  and  procures  him 
the  acquaintance  of  Avaritia,  who  thereupon  introduces  liim  to  the 

*  Warton,  ibid.,  derives  them  exclusively  from  the  latter  ;  Collier,  ibid.,  from 
the  former.  Collier,  however,  overlooks  the  fact,  that  allegorical  representations 
were,  without  doubt,  much  earlier  in  the  lay  spectacles  than  in  the  miracle-plays. 
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six  other  deadly  sins.  A\'liile  the  btid  augel  rejoices,  the  good  one 
grieves,  and  at  hist  sends  Confessio  to  Iliimanuni  Genus,  by  whom  he 
is  at  first  rejected  as  coming  too  soon,  &c.  &c.  However,  by  the 
liclp  of  Pccnitentia,  Confessio  ultimately  succeeds  in  reclaiming 
llumaniun  Genus,  and  the  penitent,  upon  wishing  to  know  where 
he  can  dwell  in  seciu'ity,  is  brought  to  the  Castle  of  Perseverance, 
whereupon  the  bad  angel  remarks  that  Hiunanum  Genus  is  now  forty 
winters  old.  The  seven  cardinal  virtues  are  his  companions  in  the 
castle,  which  is  besieged  unsuccessfully  by  the  seven  deadly  sins, 
headed  by  Belial.  From  the  lamentations  of  the  latter,  we  leara 
that  they  suiler  most  from  the  roses  which  Caritas  and  Pccni- 
tentia shoM^er  upon  them,  and  by  wliich  they  are  beaten  black  and 
blue.  They  ultunately  retire  discomfited.  The  siege,  however, 
must  have  lasted  long,  for  we  are  told  that  during  it  Hiunaniuu 
Genus  has  become  "hory  and  olde."  Nevertheless,  the  conflict 
is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  what  did  not  succeed  by  open  force,  is  now 
attempted  by  stratagem.  Avaritia  crawls  unperceived  beneath 
the  castle  walls,  and  by  her  artful  persuasions,  liumanum  Genus  is 
induced  to  quit  it.  He  leaves  the  castle,  and  lives  with  Avaritia ; 
but  Garcio  (a  boy)  as  representative  of  the  rising  generation,  demands 
of  liim  the  treasm-es  wliich,  vnth  the  assistauce  of  Avaritia,  he 
had  accumulated,  allegiug  that  Mundus  had  given  them  to  him. 
Mors  also  and  Anima  appear,  aud  the  former  delivers  a  long 
speech  on  the  greatness  and  universality  of  liis  power,  wliile 
Anima,  on  the  other  hand,  invokes  the  aid  of  Misericordia ;  not- 
withstandnig  wliich,  the  bad  angel  sets  off  for  the  infernal  regions 
with  Humanum  Genus  on  his  back.  A  discussion  then  takes 
place  in  heaven  between  Misericordia  and  Pax  on  one  side,  and 
Justitia  and  Veritas  on  the  other,  the  former  ])leachiig  for,  the  latter 
against,  Ilumaumn  Genus.  At  lust  God  decides  in  favour  of  the 
former,  and  the  evil  spirit  is  di'iven  to  hell,  and  God  lumself 
concludes  the  piece  with  an  epilogue,  wherein  he  sets  forth  the 
moral. 

Similar  in  form  and  contents,  but  much  more  simple  in  con- 
struction, are  several  other  Moralities  wliich  have  been  preserved 
either  in  IVIS.  or  print,  from  the  times  of  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV., 
Henry  VII. ;  and  of  these  a  detailed  analysis  is  given  by  Collier. 
To  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  characters 
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appear,  in  all  essential  points,  to  have  been  but  little  changed. 
The  form  of  language  also  remained  the  same,  being  for  the  most 
part  short  rhyming  verses  of  a  lyrical  complexion. 

It  is  easy  enough,  in  a  more  advanced  period,  to  tlu-ow  ridicule 
on  these  rude  essays,  but  more  difficult  to  recognise  their  truly 
artistic  value,  and  to  discern  in  them  an  indispensable  step  in  the 
progressive  development  of  art.  If  the  drama  be  the  organic 
union  of  epic  and  Ipic  poetry,  (see  below,  §  3),  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  its  more  perfect  development,  the  scenic  exliibition 
of  narratives  from  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  dramatic  emplo}  ment 
of  the  epical,  required  of  necessity  to  be  conjoined  with  a  lyrical 
element.  Eor  its  further  improvement,  art  stood  in  absolute  need 
of  that  vivid  human  subjectivity  which  is  the  root  of  aU  lyrical 
poesy.  It  was  requisite,  therefore,  that  the  di'ama  should  descend 
from  the  supernatural  and  semi-celestial  sphere  of  the  sacred  past 
into  the  domain  of  a  more  earthly  luunanity — the  ideality  of  M'hat 
had  been  must  be  combined  with  the  reality  of  what  is  :  then  could 
the  dramatic  exhibition  first  become — as  its  outward  form  (the 
immediate  presentation  of  the  action  before  the  eyes  of  the  specta- 
tors) requires — real  and  present,  and  comprehend  at  once  in  its  ideal 
presence  all  and  every  period.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  essence 
of  art  demanded  that  the  subject-matter  of  exliibition  should  be 
of  universal  application  and  interest.  In  order  to  raise  the  indi- 
vidual personality  into  a  spectacle  for  all  mankind  in  its  absolute 
humanity — for  such  an  object  all  the  powers  and  means  of  art 
were  still  wanting;  the  cognition  of  the  general  in  the  special 
required  a  higher  development  of  the  seK-consciousness  than  had 
yet  been  attained.  The  human  subjectivity,  with  its  powers  and 
properties,  must,  therefore,  be  generahsed;  and,  as  the  only 
means  to  this  end,  allegorical  representation  spontaneously  offered 
itself;  for,  in  truth,  generahsation  is  in  itseK  nothing  less  than  an 
intellectual  allegory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sphere  of  morals 
is  precisely  the  one  in  which  the  inerely  human  unites  itself  most 
readily  Anth  the  supernatural  of  religion  and  the  divine.  It  -vAas 
that  which  fits  it  pre:eminently  for  dramatic  representation,  for  in 
this  sphere  more  than  in  any  other  it  concerns  itself  with  action 
and  volition;  in  short,  Avith  the  daily  realities  of  life.  It  is 
through  the  will  and  the  deed  that  ihe  lyrical  hfe  of  the  feelings 
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and  affections,  of  thought  iind  reflection,  pass  into  the  di-ama. 
The  Moralities,  consequently,  formed  in  fact  no  inconsiderable 
advancement  of  dramatic  art,  in  so  far  as  from  their  very  nature 
they  required  the  represented  action  to  be  carefully  evolved  from 
adequate  motives,  and  also  in  so  far  as  the  poetry  being  once  set 
free  from  any  dependence  on  a  given  epical  subject,  allowed  of  a 
more  artistic  and  perfect  construction.  In  the  Moralities  greater 
care  was  necessarily  p-aid  to  the  connection  and  arrangement,  as 
well  as  to  a  more  skilful  and  accurate  delineation  of  manners  and 
character,  since  without  the  thread  of  a  well-known  story  as  the 
gi-oundwork,  there  woidd  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  these, 
notliing  to  connect  the  several  parts.  In  short,  tliis  precisely  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Moralities  and  the  older  Mysteries. 
But,  on  the  other  hiiiul,  there  was  tliis  defect  in  the  structure  of 
the  Moralities,  that  the  lyrical  element  in  its  allegorical  garb  had 
encroached  too  far,  and  was  so  exclusively  evolved  as  completely  to 
absorb  the  epical  and  historical  matter.  This,  hoAvever,  is  invaria- 
bly the  mode  and  manner  in  Avhicli  all  organic  contrarieties  first 
present  themselves  in  the  history  of  art,  no  less  than  in  that  of 
humanity  itself.  It  follows,  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  mind, 
that  it  should  always  first  develop  separately  its  individual  tenden- 
cies and  powers  with  the  utmost  energy ;  tliis  is,  in  short,  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  having  fully  and  clearly  unfolded  their 
matter  and  their  form,  it  may  afterwards  combine  them  together 
into  a  liighcr  organic  iinity. 

Under  Henry  VII.  the  Moralities  reached  their  perfection. 
They  had  been  gradually  improving  in  form  and  matter  without 
undergoing  any  essential  change ;  as  yet  moral  instruction  hi  the 
strict  sense  was  their  sole  end,  and  the  represented  personages 
were  purely  allegorical.  Generally  the  number  of  the  principal 
parts  was  limited  to  four  or  five,  since  the  King's  company  of 
players  consisted  oidy  of  four  members;  and  when  this  number 
M'as  exceeded  great  care  Mas  taken  that  not  more  than  four 
or  five  characters  shoidd  be  on  the  stage  together,  as  the  same 
actors  undertook  two  or  more  parts.  The  magnificent  and  volup- 
tuous Henry  VIII.  whose  interview  ^vith  Trancis  I.  (mentioned 
by  Shakspeare  in  his  play  of  that  name)  cost  £3000  for  dresses 
and  masques,  and  in  whose  reign  was  produced  the  first  masque — 
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that  intermediate  but  unimportant  step  in  the  liistory  of  art — was 
not  content  with  so  limited  a  company  of  actors,  but  in  1514 
appointed  eight  players  of  Interludes  (which  fi'om  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.  was  the  usual  title  of  all  scenic  representations,  as 
being  played  in  the  intervals  of  other  entertainments,)  and  he 
moreover  permitted  or  ordered  the  singing-boys  of  the  Royal 
Chapels  to  appear  as  stage -players.  Music  also,  which  was  greatly 
cultivated  iu  this  reign,  was  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes.  The 
eighteen  minstrels,  singers,  pipers,  and  fiddlers,  which  this  monarch 
maintained,  were,  however,  ahnost  all  Germans  or  Italians.  The 
example  of  Henry  was  imitated  by  liis  nobles,  among  whom  it  now 
became  the  fashion  to  have  stage-])layers  among  their  household 
retainers  ;  i.  e,  to  take  them  under  their  protection,  so  that  they 
wore  the  arms  and  livery  of  their  noble  patrons  and  were, 
moreover,  paid  for  every  representation  (twenty  shillings  by  an 
earl,  and  ten  by  a  baron,) — a  custom  wiiich  prevailed  even  to  the 
times  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Moralities  naturally  now  gained  outAvard  extent,  while  the 
increasing  number  of  the  parts,  the  enlargement  of  the  action,  and 
the  greater  outward  splendour  of  representation,  tended  to  pro- 
mote greater  carefuhiess  in  the  conception,  structure,  and  execution 
of  the  piece  itself.  But  the  more  these  plays  were  improved,  both 
inwardly  and  outwardly,  the  less  calculated  would  merely  alle- 
gorical impersonations  prove  to  afford  satisfaction.  The  extension 
of  the  matter  led  to  more  of  action,  and  to  a  more  precise  division 
of  the  subject,  and  consequently  to  a  more  accurate  individua- 
tion of  the  acting  personages,  and  thus  their  outward  and 
material  enlargement  necessarily  carried  them  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  allegory.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  spectators  ceased 
to  be  content  vrith  purely  moral  subjects.  Accordingly,  by  the 
same  principle  Avliich  ui'ges  every  thing  possessing  vitality  to  gain 
for  itself  the  Avidest  possible  development,  and  by  assimilation 
to  attract  to  itseK  whatever  is  of  like  natui'e,  the  Morahties  also 
encroached  upon  and  took  possession  of  a  neighboming  domain. 
An  extant  Morality,  by  an  uidiuown  author,  had,  for  instance,  the 
design  of  convincing  men,  and  the  English  especially,  whom  it 
represents  as  employing  themselves  in  the  compilation  of  "  ballads 
and  other  matters  not  worth  a  mite,"  of  the  necessity  of  the  study 
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of  philosophy.  Its  title  is  "The  Four  Elements,"  aiul  IVoni  a 
passage  referring  to  the  discovery  of  America,  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  1512.  Others  treated  of  the  education  of  cliildren, 
and  such  like  matters.  But  not  oidy  was  the  change  in  this 
direction  carried  constantly  further,  but  the  practice  arose  of 
mingling  with  the  allegorical  personages  certain  characters  of 
real  life,  though  sketched  at  first  only  in  their  most  general  fea- 
tures. Thus,  as  early  as  the  above-named  piece,  we  meet  with  an 
innkeeper,  wliile  in  some  later  ones  several  sunilar  characters 
occur.  Of  which  practice  Skelton  appears  to  have  set  the  example 
in  Iris  "  Ncgi-omansir,"  which  was  printed  in  1504,  but  is  now 
lost.  In  tliis  piece,  however,  the  two  characters  of  the  Negro- 
mansir  and  the  notary  aj)pear  only  incidentally,  and  arc  quite 
secondary  personages,  taking  no  influential  share  in  the  action. 
(Warton,  iii.  185.)  An  analysis  of  several  MoraHties  of  this  kind 
is  given  by  Collier,  ii.  319.  Tliis  eidargement  of  domain,  and  this 
intormixtiu'e  of  real  characters,  were  necessary  conditions  of  each 
other,  in  so  far  as  the  pui"e  allegory  could  not  easily  be  expelled 
at  once  from  the  sphere  of  the  IMoraHties.  In  both  cases  a  step 
was  taken  wliich  brought  the  drama  nearer  to  real  life,  and  con- 
sequently also  to  history. 

But  at  this  period  the  great  ecclesiastical  and  religious  struggle, 
mIucIi,  spreading  from  Germany  over  the  whole  of  Eiurope,  took 
especial  root,  in  England,  began  to  attract  all  minds.  So  deeply 
did  the  Reformation  penetrate  into  the  marrow  of  Life,  that  scarcely 
a  head  or  hand  escaped  being  set  in  motion  by  it.  Even  dramatic 
art,  which,  however,  at  tliis  period,  was  still  more  closely  allied  to 
religion  and  moraHty  than  it  was  after\)"ards,  did  not  escape  the 
contagion.  Pieces  were  first  written  against  or  in  defence  of  the 
})revaihng  abuses  of  the  chui-ch,  or  the  reformers  of  Wittcmbui-g ; 
and  the  further  step  was  soon  taken  of  introducing  on  the  stage 
the  events  of  the  time,  and  their  chief  agents,  although  as  yet 
invariably  under  an  allegorical  guise.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1527, 
Jolm  Roe  was  deprived  of  his  office  of  sergeant-at-laAv,  for  some 
reflections  on  the  pomp  of  the  clergy,  in  which  he  had  indidged,  in 
an  interlude ;  and  in  1528,  Hem-y  VIII.  accomjianied  by  the  French 
ambassador,  by  Wolsey,and  others  of  the  great  nobles,  was  present  at 
Creenwieh  at  the  representation  of  a  piece,  written  by  John  Right- 
wise,   master  of  St.  Raid's  School,  and  performed  by  liis  scholars. 
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the  object  of  wliicli  was  to  set  forth  the  Eeformation  as  the  work  of 
false  iiiter})retationj  heresy,  and  corruption  of  Scripture.  Among 
the  characters  were  Luther,  as  a  monk;  his  wife,  Katherine  Boren, 
dressed  in  red  sillc — the  costume  of  a  woman  of  Spires ;  and  with 
them  Religio,  Ecclesia,  and  Veritas ;  the  apostles  Peter,  Paul,  and 
James ;  an  orator  and  a  poet ;  a  Cardinal,  the  Daupliin  of  Prance 
and  his  brother ;  Lady  Peace,  Lady  Contentment,  Lady  Tranquillity, 
and  so  forth. 

If  at  an  earlier  period  a  tlnead  of  liistory  had  occasionally  been 
interwoven  wtth  the  piece,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  liistory  of  King 
Robert  of  Sicily — an  Literlude  which  dates  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  was  exhibited  before  the  corporation  of  Chester 
in  the  year  1529,  in  which  Eobert  is  detlu-oned  by  an  angel,  on 
account  of  his  unpious  pride  and  arrogance,  but  after  various 
degTading  afflictions  is  brouglit  to  repentance,  and  finally  restored 
to  his  kingdom, — still,  as  tliis  shght  sketch  of  the  piece  sufficiently 
demonstrates,  the  history  is  tlu-oughout  treated  as  a  legend,  the 
entu'e  action  being  carried  on  under  the  superintendence  of  angels 
and  other  supernatural  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  the 
most  interesting  topics  and  circumstances  of  the  day  had  been 
brought  on  the  stage,  it  became  necessary  to  adhere  closely  and 
strictly  to  the  historical  narrative,  even  though  it  was  less  the  fact 
itself  than  the  writer's  judgment  upon  it,  and  the  impression  it 
made  upon  contemporaries  —  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  it, 
in  short  —  that  was  pom'traycd  under  the  allegorical  gmse  : 
much,  nevertheless,  was  gained  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  epical 
clement — the  historical  matter — had  resumed  its  due  place  in  the 
drama. 

The  same  lyrical  subjectivity  both  in  conceiving  and  treating 
the  subject-matter  stiU  prevails  even  in  the  pieces  of  John  Iley- 
wood,  who  first  appeared  as  a  Amter  somewhere  about  1520, 
(CoUier,  ii.  385),  and  rapidly  became  a  general  favourite.  But  stiU 
the  titles  alone  of  his  plays,  as,  for  instance — The  Pardoner,  Priar, 
Curate,  and  Neighbour  Pratte,  The  Merry  Play  between  Johan  the 
husband,  Tyb  the  wife,  and  Sir  Jhan  the  priest ;  the  Pour  P.'s  (in 
Dodsley's  Collection,  vol.  i.)  &c.  &c.  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  had  already  passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  Mysteries  as 
well  as  of  the  older  Moralities.  He  took  the  lead  in  the  direction 
which  his  contemporaries.  Roe,  Rightwisc,  and  others,  also  main- 
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tained,  and  passed  from  the  domain  of  history  into  common  every- 
day life.  His  pieces,  which  may  in  some  sense  be  compared  to  the 
mimes  of  Sophron,  were  but  a  succession  of  scenes,  for  the  most  part 
comic,  but  destitute  of  every  tiling  like  complication  of  plot,  yet 
boldly  sketched,  lively,  and  teeming  with  popidar  wit,  directed  to 
matters  of  public  or  domestic  interest,  or  existing  characters,  man- 
ners, and  opinions.  An  opening  was  hereby  made  for  a  proper 
national  comedy,  which  naturally  retained  the  satirical  cast,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  piece  of  David  Lindsay,  pl.iyed  before  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  entitled  "A  Satpe  of  the  Three  Estaites,"  and  aimed 
against  the  imreformed  clergy. 

Although  the  pieces  of  John  Heywood,  to  wliich,  in  the  opinion 
of  Collier,  the  title  of  Interlude  most  properly  belongs,  struck  quite 
a  new  chord,    by  abandoning    both  the   allegorical  form  and  a 
directly  religious  or  moral  end ;  and  although  on  tliis  account  the 
author  may  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  a  ])eculiar, 
and,  for  the  time,  new  species  of  the  drama,  still  his  pieces  did  not 
ai)pear  wholly  without  preparation,  nor  even  do  they  stand  abso- 
lutely alone  in  theii'  kind.     Not  to  mention  others,  there  was 
])ublished,  as  early  as  1530,  "  a  Commcdye  in  manner  of  an  En- 
terludc,'"''  from  an  unknown  hand,  entitled,  "  The  Beauty  and  Good 
Propertie  of  Women,  as  well  as  their  vices  and  e\'il  condition  j" 
worked  out  in  the  same  mamier,  but  exliibiting  much  more  ear- 
nestness of  style,  and  in  so  far  performing  the  same  service  to  tragedy 
as  Heywood's  pieces  had  done  for  comedy  (see  Colher,  ii.  408.) 
■  Unfortunately,  the  comedies  and  tragedies  which  Ralph  Radclifl'e 
composed  since  1538  for  his  pupils  at  llitchin  are  lost.     Among 
other  subjects  he  treated  the  History  of  Job,  Jonas,  and  Judith,  the 
story  of  the  Patient  Grisclda,  the  burning  of  John  Huss,the  history 
of  Titus  and  Gesippus,  (Warton,  iii.  213).     AVhen  we  reflect  that 
Ptadcliffe  was  a  scholar,  and  his  Patient  Grisel,  as  it  is  expressly  as- 
serted by  liis  biogTapher,  was  composed  after  Boccaccio,  we  can 
have  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  what,  indeed,  the  titles  of  his 
pieces  generally  warrant,  that  the  liistorical  element  was  predominant 
in  them.      Of  Moral-plays  still  extant,   "The  Conflict  of   Con- 
science," by  Nathaniel  Woodes,  is  one  of  the  oldest,  in  which  an 
historical  character,  the  Italian  Jiu'ist,  Erancisco  S])ierti,  and  the 
account  of  his  fall  from  the  chui'ch,  is  mixed  uj)  Mith  allegorical 
personages.  Preston's  "Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,"  and  the  "Ajipius 
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and  Virginia"  of  an  unknown  author  signing  liimself  R.  B.^  and 
some  other  pieces^  contain^  in  like  manner,  a  motley  mixture  of 
liistory  and  allegory.  However,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Moral-plays 
did  not  adjust  themselves  to  the  reception  of  liistorical  matter 
untd  after  the  Miracle-plays  had  already  abandoned  their  epic 
colouring  and 'purely  religious  tendency.  What  in  the  case  of 
EadclifFe  we  can  only  conjecture,  is  positively  established  by  a 
drama  printed  in  1568,  but  wliich  in  all  probability  had  previously 
been  acted  before  Mary  (1556-7).  It  bears  the  title,  (Collier,  ii. 
247;  W.  iv.  252,)  "A  new,  merry,  and  witty  Comedy  or  Inter- 
lude of  Jacob  and  Esau,"  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and  ex- 
hibits the  history  of  the  two  brothers  in  a  dramatic  form,  which, 
considering  its  date,  is  tolerably  perfect. 

The  great  difference  between  such  religious  dramas,  and  the  old 
Mysteries,  consisted  in  this, — that  in  the  former  the  sacred  history 
was  made  to  adjust  itseKto  the  laws  and  requirements  of  art,  while 
in  the  latter,  art  was  made  subordinate  to  the  rehgious  matter.  The 
piece  was  now  no  longer  a  merely  dramatised  narrative ;  the  plot, 
although  rude  and  heavy,  unfolded  itscLf  more  independently ;  the 
action  had  its  motives,  and  the  personages  were  characterised, 
though  as  yet  oidy  in  rude  and  sketchy  outhne ;  in  short,  the 
lyrical  element  had  now  arrived,  through  many  indirect  transitions, 
at  an  miion  with  the  epical,  which,  however,  was  yet  unshapely, 
and  rather  of  a  mechanical  than  of  an  organic  kind.  Still  such 
was,  in  the  proper  and  strict  sense  of  the  term,  the  Birth  of 
the  Drama.  After  the  Moralities  and  Interludes  had  fallen  gra- 
dually into  disrepute,  the  taste  of  the  educated  classes,  as 
well  as  the  talents  of  authors,  were  directed  for  the  most  part 
to    comedies  and  tragedies,''^    and  to  liistories    as    distinguished 

*  The  first  to  employ,  or  rather  to  misemploy,  the  names  of  Comedy  and  Tra- 
gedy for  dramatic  poetry,  was  John  Bale  (1530),  who  entitled  his  "  God's  Pro- 
mises," a  tragedy,  and  his  "  Christ's  Temptation,"  a  comedy.  His  pieces,  how- 
ever, are  nothing  better  than  Miracle-plays.  Hitherto  the  term  Tragedy  had 
been  employed  to  denote  any  serious  piece  composed  in  a  lofty  style ;  and  that  of 
Comedy  designated  a  comical  poem,  or  one  written  in  a  low  style,  and  in  the  ordi- 
nary language  of  hfe  :  and  even  so  late  as  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth,  Churchyard 
gave  the  name  of  Tragedy  to  some  elegies,  and  Markham  to  an  heroic  poem,  in 
rhyming  octaves.  In  a  public  document,  however,  of  1574,  Tragedies,  Comedies, 
and  Interludes,  (in  which  term  the  Moral  plays  were  included),  are  already  dis- 
tinguished. 
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from  both.  Nevertheless,  the  pieces  still  continued  for  a  con- 
siderable period  to  amuse  the  multitude  ;*  and  even  Ehzabeth, 
remembering,  j)erhaps,  the  gratification  she  had  derived  from  them  in 
her  youth,  commanded  witliin  the  last  ten  years  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, the  representation  of  a  Morahty,  (the  Contention  of  Liberality 
and  Prodigality),  wliose  first  appearance  dated  so  far  back  as  the 
counnencement  of  her  father's  reign.  Nevertlieless,  that  which 
was  originally  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  morals  would  a])j)ear 
ultimately  to  have  degenerated  into  coarseness  and  immorahty ;  at 
least  we  find  that  in  the  proclamation  of  James  I.  (1618),  ordering 
that  all  laA\-ful  sports  and  honest  recreations  should  continue  to  be 
allowed  on  festivals  and  on  Sundays  after  evening  service,  Inter- 
ludes are  joined  with  other  ofi'ensive  amusements,  such  as  bull  and 
bear-baiting,  and  bowling,  wliich  are  prohibited.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  Moral-plfiys,  properly  speaking,  may  not  be  here  in- 
cluded under  the  title  of  "  Interludes." 

That  to  this  improvement  and  modification  of  the  Moral-])lays, 
the  study  of  ancient  art  and  literature  contributed  in  some  degree, 
must  miliesitatingly  be  admitted,  since  among  the  poets  of  the 
time  we  meet  with  scholars  like  Rightwnse,  RadcHlFe,  and  others ; 
and  since  the  admiration  of  antiquity  was  now  so  rife  even  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  princess  Ehzabeth  was  well  educated  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  being  able  to  read  Sophocles  in  the  original  with  the 
greatest  facihty.  Thus,  too,  "Jac  Juggler,"  a  Morality  by  an 
unknown  hand,  which  in  all  probability  was  WTitten  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  or  Mary,  although  it  was  not  printed  until  long 
after,  owed  its  origin,  as  the  author  himself  confesses  in  the  Pro- 
logue to  Plautus'  first  comedy ;  and  it  is  likewise  probable  tliat  still 
eai'lier  the  Andria  of  Terence  had  been  translated  into  English, 
and  pubhcly  represented.  (Collier,  ii.  363.)  The  efi'ect,  however, 
which  the  revived  study  of  ancient  learning  had  on  the  fonuation 
of  the  national  drama  was  very  subordinate;  it  was  insufiicient 

*  In  1561,  the  Soots,  among  other  festivities  intended  to  do  honour  to  the 
arrival  of  Mary  Stuart,  exhibited,  out  of  bitter  hatred  to  the  unreformed  worship, 
some  plays,  in  which  were  represented  "  God's  bitter  judgment  on  Idolatry," 
and  the  "  Destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abirani,  with  their  Companies." 
These  pieces,  which  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador,  called  in  his  despatch 
"  Pageants,"  may  have  been  a  species  of  Interlude  or  dumb-show.  Randolph,  in 
"  Von  Raumer's  Contribution  to  Modern  History,"  i.  13. 
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either  to  limit  its  free  development,  or  to  corrupt  it  by  dragging  it 
through  the  mire  of  mere  slavish  imitation.  The  true  cause  of 
the  improvement  of  dramatic  art  which  took  place  at  tliis  period 
was  the  rapidly  advancing  intellectual  development  of  the  nation 
itself.  In  the  history  of  the  world  the  Reformation  now  appeared 
as  the  proclamation,  as  it  were,  that  the  nations  of  Eui-ope  were  of 
age.  Whilst  it  rose  up  against  the  Papacy,  against  tlie  stern  ob- 
jectivity, the  dead  formahsm,  and  sensuous  externalism  of  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  wliile,  supported  by  the  poMer  of  a  Hving 
faith  and  a  pure  Gospel,  it  restored  that  mental  freedom,  that  un.- 
checked  development  of  mind,  wliich  resting  ultmiately  on  faith  is 
even  required  by  the  Gospel,  it  was  itseK  little  else  than  the  first 
and  greatest  sign  of  the  awakened  consciousness  of  the  Cluristiau 
mind.  The  epical  adherence  to  trachtion,  and  whatever  is  handed 
down  from  the  past — the  lyrical  dreams  and  hope  of  an  ideal 
future  for  Church  and  State,  such  as  had  found  utterance  in  the 
dreaming  expectations  of  the  Crusaders,  and  in  the  lyrical  poetry 
which  flourished  contemporaneously  with  them — both  these  tenden- 
cies had  long  since  run  out,  and  the  age  had  become  essentially 
dramatic.  Tor  the  di-ama  is  the  poetry  of  the  present,  wherein  past 
and  future  are  organically  combined ;  it  is  the  reflex  image  (jf  liistory, 
so  far  as  this  is  the  result  both  of  the  objecti\dty  of  the  existent — 
the  external  ])ower  of  right  and  morality — and  of  the  free  subjec- 
tive self-determination  of  the  agent ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  artistic 
expression  of  self-consciousness,  the  perception  of  the  mind, 
wliich  knows  that  its  omu  development  is  the  final  aim  of  life, 
its  liistory  the  lustory  of  the  world,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
possesses  the  right  and  the  power  to  break  the  fetters  of  despotism 
and  a  servile  faith.  (See  below,  §  iii.)  This  the  Reformation 
effected,  and  consequently  the  age  of  the  Reformation  ^^as,  A\'here- 
ever  other  circumstances  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it,  the  birth 
of  the  Drama. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  that  the  influence  of  ancient  art  and 
literature  on  the  formation  of  the  English  drama  did  for  a  consi- 
derable period  increase.  In  the  schools  and  universities  it  was 
long  the  custom  for  the  students  to  exercise  themselves  in  fi-ee 
translations  of  the  classic  cbamatists ;  and  in  time,  original  pieces, 
composed  after  ancient  models,  were  acted,  in  addition  to  these 
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translations,  in  their  scliools  and  halls.  These  essays,  in  which 
the  young  scholars  generally  took  delight,  became  gradually  pub- 
lic, and  from  the  schools  they  passed  to  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
inns  of  law,  and  town-hulls,  aiul  were  anxiously  looked  for  on  all 
occasions  of  public  festivity. 

In  the  years  1559 — 1566,  Jasper  Ileywood  translated  into 
English  ten  of  Seneca^s  tragedi(^s,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
in  the  representation  of  which,  each  act,  according  to  the  old  cus- 
tom, was  preceded  by  dumb -show;  and,  in  1566,  the  Phocnissge 
of  Euripides,  as  recast  by  Gascoigne,  G.  Yelverton,  and  Kinwel- 
niarsh,  under  the  title  of  "  Jocasta,''  was  exhibited  to  the  great 
gratification  of  a  learned  audience.  The  benefit  which  must  hence 
have  accrued  to  English  art  must  be  apparent  to  all.  The  want 
of  regular  dramatic  form  was  the  obvious  defect  of  the  tragedies 
which  arose  out  of  the  Moralities,  while  finished  perfection  of 
form  is  the  pre-eminent  chstinction  of  the  ancient  cbama.  In 
this  respect  modern  art — not  merely  poetry,  but  also  painting  and 
sculpture —had  much  to  learn  of  the  ancients,  and  has  in  fact 
been  every  where  taught  by  it.  The  secret  of  form,  however,  is 
the  last  and  highest  consmnmation  of  art.  It  is,  therefore,  we 
think,  not  without  good  reason,  that  we  have  noted  the  epoch 
at  which  the  English  drama  began  to  attain  to  greater  regularity 
under  the  influence  of  ancient  art — (a  development,  moreover, 
^^  Inch  in  its  first  germ  coincided  with  the  gradual  transforma- 
tion of  the  Moralities  into  tragedy  and  comedy) — as  marking 
the  commencement  of  a  new  sera  in  the  history  of  the  Enghsh  stage. 

Still,  of  course,  tliis  beginning  must  not  be  taken  for  more 
than  a  beginning.  "  The  Gorboduc ;  or,  Eerrex  and  Porrex," 
written  conjointly  by  Lord  Buckhurst  and  Sir  Thomas  Norton, 
after  ancient  models,  (in  rhjineless  decasyllabic  Iambics,  but 
^vith  rhyming  choruses,)  and  acted  for  the  fu'st  time,  1561, 
in  the  Inner  Temple — a  piece  which  until  the  last  twenty  years 
has  been  regarded  as  the  oldest  extant  instance  of  a  regidar 
English  drama,  and  which,  if  we  overlook  the  kind  of  religious 
pieces  above  mentioned,  may  be  really  regarded  as  such  in  the 
domain  of  traf/edi/ — is,  as  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  already  justly  re- 
marked, a  stiff  and  lifeless  composition,  in  which  every  incident  of 
the  plot  is  preceded  by  long  and  tedious   deliberations,  and  fol- 
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lowed  by  lengthy  narratives^  and^  being  witliout  anytliing  like  a 
proper  action,  or  an  advancing,  seK- developing  movement,  is  con- 
sequently most  imperfect  in  form.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  as 
the  earliest  piece  in  wliich,  instead  of  the  rhyming  verses  of 
various  measures  then  common,  the  so-called  blank-verse, — i.  e.  the 
well-known  rhymeless  Iambics,  in  which  most  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  i^Titten, — was  employed.  However,  the  piece  of  Nicholas 
Udall,  (a  scholar  and  sometime  Master  of  Westminster  School, 
who  in  the  prologue  declares  that  he  had  laboured  to  imitate 
Plautus,)  entitled  "  Ralph  Royster  Doyster,"  and  called  a  Comedy 
or  Interlude,  which  was  printed  in  1566,  but  mentioned  as  early 
as  1551,  in  "Wilson's  Rule  of  Reason,"  is  consequently  the  first 
regular  English  Drama.  The  only  extant  coj)y  of  tliis  piece  was 
first  discovered  in  1818.  It  is  divided  into  acts  and  scenes,  and 
has  the  large  number  of  thirteen  distinct  characters.  It  is  un- 
questionably superior  to  Gorboduc  both  in  subject  and  lan- 
guage, and  is  not  mthout  merit,  and  possesses  some  life  in  the 
movement  and  action;  but,  as  to  progressive  development  of 
plot,  the  organic  evolution  of  several  elements  out  of  the 
unity  of  a  single  leading  idea — wherein  consists  the  secret  of 
dramatic  form — of  tMs  it  exliibits  httle  more  than  the  very  first 
germ.  Such  nearly  is  the  case  also  mth  the  "Misogonus,"  a 
comedy,  which  has  only  recently  been  recovered  in  an  imperfect 
MS.,  but  must  have  been  written  about  1560,  and  was  probably 
the  work  of  one  Thomas  Rycharde,  whose  name  is  signed  to  the 
Prologue.  The  language  and  characters  are  far  fi"om  bad ;  the  in- 
vention gives  proof  of  a  hvely  fancy,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
action  proceeds  irregularly  and  by  starts,  some  of  the  characters 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  many  scenes  being  super- 
fluous, and  others  tediously  long :  in  short,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
writer  possessed  at  best  a  very  obscure  notion  of  di-amatic  compo- 
sition. Still,  these  two  plays  are,  in  tliis  respect,  greatly  superior 
to  the  youtMul  work  of  Bishop  John  Still,  which  previously  to 
their  discovery  had  been  held  to  be  the  oldest  regidar  comedy 
extant.  This  Httle  di'ama,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Gammer 
Gurton's  Needle,"  was  probably  first  acted  in  1566,  and  for  the 
simple  dry  limnom'  Avhich  prevails  in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  sus- 
tained tone  and  coloming,  wliich  are  in  perfect  keeping  Mith  the 
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sii])ject,  and  the  splierc  of  life  in  which  its  scene  is  laid,  is  not 
unworthy  of  its  place  in  the  Instory  of  the  English  drama.  How- 
ever, in  language,  delineation  of  charactc^r,  and  invention,  it  falls 
far  short  of  the  other  two.  Particularly  famous  in  their  day  were 
the  two  pieces  of  llichard  Edwards,  tlie  Queen's  music-master, 
which  he  composed  and  published  a  year  before  his  death,  (which 
took  place  in  15GG),  under  the  titles  of  "  Damon  and  Pythias,"  and 
of  "  Palamon  and  Arcites."  The  former  is  given  in  Dodsley's 
Collection,  and  the  latter  has  been  made  use  of  by  Fletcher  in  his 
"  Two  Noble  Kinsmen."     A  contemporary,  Thomas  Twine,  calls 

Edwards 

"  the  flower  of  our  realm, 

And  Phoenix  of  our  age." 

In  truth,  his  "  Damon  and  Pytliias,"  spite  of  its  many  absur- 
dities, is  distinguished  from  all  its  predecessors  by  great  poeti- 
cal merits,  beauty  of  language,  and  the  easy  flow  of  its  rhyming 
verses ;  although  in  respect  to  dramatic  form,  development  of  plot, 
and  invention,  the  improvement,  if  any,  is  very  shght. 

Whetstone's  '^ Promos  and  Cassandi-a,"  (1578)  wliich  in  all 
likelihood  furnished  Shakspeare  with  materials  for  liis  "  Measure  for 
Measure," — forms,  as  Tieck  correctly  observes,  the  transition  from 
the  learned  imitations  of  tlie  ancients  to  the  proper  national 
di-ama,  not^nthstanding  that  the  latter  is  ridicided  and  censured 
in  Whetstone's  dedication,  for  its  neglect  of  iVristotle's  rules. 
However,  the  learned  style  never  ceased  entirely.  Even  in  1587, 
the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  acted  before  the  Queen  a  tragedy  of 
Thomas  Hughes,  "  The  ]\Iisfortuiics  of  Arthur,'^  which  was 
^\ritten  altogether  after  the  ancient  models,  and  was  fm-nished,  in 
comphance  wdth  the  prevailing  taste,  with  Dumb-shows,  in  the 
management  of  which  the  famous  Sir  Francis,  afterwards  Lord, 
Bacon  took  part.  The  rules  of  Aristotle  are  here,  indeed,  more 
strictly  observed  than  in  the  older  pieces  of  a  Hke  nature.  The 
whole  consists  accortlingly  of  long  speeches,  with  notliing  like  a 
proper  action,  though  in  other  respects  it  is  not  without  merit. 

It  would  be  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact,  to  allow 
no  place  in  the  history  of  art  to  these  early  attempts  to  shape  the 
modern  drama  after  the  ancient  models,  or  to  seek  to  gainsay  the 
degree  in  Avhich  they  contributed  to  its  develojmient.     The  in- 
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fluence  wliicli  they  undoubtedly  exercised  was  partly  negative,  in 
so  far  as  they  tended  to  keep  the  artistic  matter  clear  from  excres- 
cences and  deformities  of  every  kind,  and  as  they  contributed  to 
the  purification  of  the  dramatic  atmosphere  from  the  miasmas  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  political  history  of  the  day,  and  thereby 
assisted  art  in  its  struggles  for  independence ;  and  partly  also  of  a 
general  nature,  in  that  they  awakened  and  promoted  a  sense  of 
artistic  form  and  construction,  and  of  true  dramatic  development. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  effect  of  these  essays 
was  not  greater  and  more  extensive ;  that  they  appeared  too  early, 
and  were  too  poor  and  meagre  for  the  popular  taste  to  rest  satis- 
fied wdth  them.  Tor  it  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment  that 
an  indiscriminate  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  classical  models 
has  proved  the  ruin  of  the  French,  and  greatly  injured  the 
Italian  Theatre.  The  English  poets  troubled  themselves  little 
or  nothing  about  the  rules  of  Aristotle.  Treslily  and  freely 
they  followed  their  own  path,  whilst,  consciously  or  micon- 
sciously,  they  steadily  adopted,  refined,  and  elaborated  those  ele- 
ments of  art  wliich  they  found  h\ang  in  the  national  mind  itself, 
and  at  the  same  time,  also,  that  sense  of  form  winch  the  study  of 
the  ancients  had  served  to  awaken.  Their  principal  object  was 
to  excite  and  to  rivet  the  popular  mind ;  for  tliis  purpose  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  sympatliise  closely  ^-ith,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  rise  somewhat  above  it,  and  above  all  to  apply  themselves 
to  subjects  at  once  interesting  and  intelligible  to  the  people :  to 
employ  these  elements  with  the  greatest  possible  eff'ect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  satisfy  more  and  more  all  the  requisitions  of  art,  was 
their  unceasing  endeavour.  Such,  in  short,  is  the  end  of  every 
development  of  art,  and  in 'the  undisturbed  pursuit  of  this  object 
it  invariably  attains  to  its  highest  perfection.  It  was  only  in  the 
course  of  such  a  natural  progress  that  a  Shakspeare  could  have 
arisen. 

Unfortunately  we  have  to  regret  the  entire  loss  of  the  fifty-two 
dramas,  of  various  kinds,  (eighteen  histories,  twenty-one  pieces  from 
modem  story  and  novels,  seven  comedies,  and  six  morals,)  which, 
in  twelve  years  from  1568-80,  were  brought  out  by  the  several 
companies  of  players  in  the  semce  of  the  Queen  or  wealthy  nobles 
for  the  entertainment  of  Elizabeth.     In  order,  therefore,  in  some 
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measure  to  indicate  the  cliaracter  of  the  period  before  Shakspcare's 
arrival  in  London,  (1586,)  and  particularly  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  national  drama  at  thai  date,  1  shall  select  two  pieces 
which,  it  is  true,  were  in  all  likelihood  \mtten  many  years  later,  but 
which  (as  appears  to  me  no  less  likely)  were  composed  altogether 
in  the  spirit  and  taste  of  a  period  in  wliich  the  steps  of  art  were 
too  feeble  and  tottering  to  advance  with  the  mighty  strides  which 
the  talents  of  a  Greene,  a  ]\Iarlow,  and  a  Shakspeare  subsequently 
enabled  it  to  take.  I  allude  to  the  "  Jeronimo,"  with  its  second  part, 
"The  Spanish  Tragedy,"  and  to  "Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croydon." 
The  former,  which  dates  about  1588,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
model  after  which,  before  the  appearance  of  Shakspeare  and  his 
older  and  more  celebrated  contemporaries,  tragedy  was  usually 
composed  to  meet  the  popular  taste ;  while  in  "Grimm,  the  Collier 
of  Croydon,"  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  model  of  comedy  for 
the  corresponding  period.  Although  the  author  of  the  latter  piece 
is  unknown,  and  its  date  quite  uncertain,  yet  to  judge  from  exter- 
nal evidence  (Collier,  iii.  26)  it  cannot  have  been  much  later  than 
the  "  Jeronimo,"  and  is  perfectly  available  for  my  pui-pose. 

Scldegel's  criticism  of  the  "  Jeronimo  "  is  as  excellent  in  itself  as 
it  is  strikingly  complete  for  our  purpose. — "  Tliis  piece  is,  in  truth, 
replete  with  bad  taste.  The  writer  has  ventured  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  fofcible  situations  and  passions  without  any  mis- 
trust of  his  own  powers,  and  the  catastrophe  especially,  which 
in  horror  sui-passes  all  conception,  is  so  absurdly  brought  about  as 
to  ]n-oduce  a  ridiculous  rather  than  a  mournful  impression.  The 
■whole  resembles  a  child's  drawing,  scrawled  with  an  unsteady  hand, 
aiul  observing  no  proportion.  With  much  bombast,  however,  the 
dialogue  yet  possesses  a  natural,  not  to  say  familiar,  tone ;  and  in 
the  succession  of  scenes,  a  light  movement  is  discernible,  wliich,  in 
some  degree,  accounts  for  the  general  favour  -with  wliich  this 
unfinished  and  imperfect  work  was  received."  I  will  only  add  that, 
in  my  judgment,  the  thoughts,  language,  and  characters,  are  not 
without  a  degree  of  spirit  and  force,  and  are  occasionally  bold  and 
original.  As  to  "  Grimm,  the  Collier  of  Croydon,"  Scldegel  does 
not  enter  into  details.  When,  however,  he  joins  it  vrith  "  George  a 
Green,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,"  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 
both  are  not  without  merit,  &c.,  he  appears  to  me  to  overrate  its 
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merits.  In  my  opinion  it  stands  in  tlie  domain  of  comedy  exactly 
on  the  same  line  that  the  "  Jeronimo"  does  in  tragedy^  whereas  the 
"  Pinner  of  Wakefield"  holds  a  far  higher  place.  It  is  in  equally  bad 
taste  with  "  JeronimOj"  equally  irregular  in  structure^  and  abounds 
in  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  which  in  comedy  are  the  exact  counter- 
part to  the  bombast  of  serious  dialogue.  As,  however,  according 
to  the  statements  of  English  critics,  this  piece  was  reprinted  as  lately 
as  1600,  in  an  edition  now  lost,  it  would  seem  to  have  long 
retained  a  place  in  the  popular  favour. 

In  fact — and  herein  the  best  EngUsh  critics  also  agree  with  us 
— want  of  proportion  and  symmetry,  and  of  adequate  motives  for 
the  incidents  and  action  of  the  piece,  and,  consequently,  absence  of 
plan,  were  the  chief  defects  of  the  early  English  drama.   Tliat  wliich 
in  a  maturer  age  of  art,  and  under  the  empire  of  reflection,  the  poet 
readily  attains  to,  is  his  greatest  difficulty  in  its  infancy,  wliile  fancy 
and  sensibihty  are  predominant.     With  all  the  fervour  of  youth  the 
English  poets  of  this  period  put  forth  successively,   or  crowded 
together  all  the  riches  of  fancy,  feeling,  and  affection,  often  com- 
pressing into  a  single  piece  several  whoUy  distmct  actions,  and 
heaping  incident  upon  incident,  and  as  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
unnaturaUy  and  painfuUy  drawing  out  a  bald  and  simple  story  with 
long  and  tedious  speeches.     The  scenes,  often  nothing  more  than 
detached  situations,  were  arbitrarily  arranged ;  the  complication  as 
well  as  the  denouement  of  the  plot  was  often  lugged  in  by  the  ears, 
and  as  often  unnaturally  delayed.     In  short,  in  the  same  way  that 
old  paintings  are  frequently  happy  in  individual  parts,  while  the 
grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  different  figures  are,  for  the  most 
part,  arbitrary,  stiff,  and  constrained,  so  too  in  the  early  drama  we 
meet  A\itli  great  want  of  true  artistic  composition.     That  which  is 
generally  the  most  difficult  point  in  every  kind  of  art  must  espe- 
cially have  perplexed  the  christian  poet  and  artist.     Eor  the  spirit 
of  christian  art,  unconsciously  indeed,  but  nevertheless  from  an 
absolute  necessity,  stood  in  need  of  a  certain  fulness  of  matter, 
and  a  greater  multitude  of  figures,  actions,  and  events,  than  were 
required  by  pagan  art.      Cliristianity  has  no  m3i;hology ;   to  the 
clu"istian  view  of   things   the   Divine  no    longer   presents  itself 
before  man  in  an  objective  sensuous  shape,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
exercise  an  inmiediate  and  external  influence  on  his  affaii-s.     The 
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sons  of  gods  and  godlike  heroes  arc  no  more ;  by  the  one  incarna- 
tion of  the  ])eity  all  have  been  ahke  called  to  union  with  God. 
The  Holy  Spii'it  0})cratcs  internally  on  all,  and  evcrij  one  bears  the 
Divinity  within  himself.     The  mystic  heroes  of  the  ancient  drama, 
those  t\7)ical  representations  of  the  general  qualities  of  human 
nature,  are  wanting  entirely   in   the  modem  (bamatists.     Conse- 
quently, if  their  poetry  is  to  have  universal  import,  if  the  general 
princi})les  of  humanity  are  to  be  exhibited  objectively,  not  merely  in 
the  character  of  the  acting  personages,  but  also  in  the  exhibited 
action,  they  must  accomplish  this  object  by  a  factitious  and  ideal 
repetition  of  it  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  personages,  actions, 
and  events.    This  requisition  of  the  spirit  of  clu-istian  art  the  ])oet 
involuntarily  obeyed,  wherever  it  sprung  up  fi'cely  from  the  christian 
enlightenment  of  the  nation  ;   and  consequently,  while  the  ancient 
drama,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  greater  Ipical  simplicity,  was  con- 
tinually enlarging  the  number  of  actors,  the  range  of  subject,  and  the 
comphcation  of  the  action,  the  modem  drama  followed  a  directly 
opposite  course.     This  is  at  once  proved  by  the  vast  extent  of 
subject  chosen  for  representation  in  the  old  Mysteries,  and  which, 
if  indeed  it  was  somewhat  reduced  at  first  in  the  Moralities,  from 
certain  external  considerations,  soon  swelled  again  to  equal,  if  not 
greater  bulk.     But  now  artistically  to  elaborate  such  masses  is 
more  difficult,  than  (what  was  the  first  problem  with  .Eschylus) 
so  to  dispose  tliree  persons  and  a  chorus  as  to  form  a  well-rounded 
and  harmonious  whole.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  earlier 
English  dramatists  did  not  at  once  succeed  in  tliis  difficult  task ; 
no  wonder  that  much  of  the  mass  of  action  and  events  remained 
^^itllout  adequate  motive,  and  that  consequently  the  epic  element 
maintained  its   predominance,  in  so  far  as  the  incidents  of  the 
fable,  instead  of  arising  by  necessity  out  of  the  characters  of  the 
personages  of  the  poem  or  fi'om  the  position  of  affairs,  followed 
each  other  in  simple  and  arbitrary  succession. 

From  the  same  cause  the  early  English  dramatists  fell  into  error 
as  to  the  very  idea  of  Ti-agedy.  In  order  to  ensure  to  it  its  general 
importance  and  the  greatest  possible  eifect,  they  exaggerated  it 
even  to  the  terrific  and  horrible,  and  to  accomplish  tliis  they  had 
recourse  to  the  most  forced  situations,  to  descriptions  of  the 
wildest  outbreaks  of  overwrought  passions,  and  to  a  diction  over- 
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loaded  with  vehement  expressions  and  boldly  hazarded  figures. 
But  even  ^schylusj  according  to  Aristophanes^  not  unfrequently 
offends  by  the  tiu-gid  bombast  of  his  tragic  sublimity.  Moreover^ 
the  stronger  nerves  of  a  people  much  more  familiar  than  the  present 
age  with  scenes  of  suffering  of  every  kind,  and  hardened  by  the 
many  criminal  processes,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  the  rehgious  persecutions  of  Elizabeth  and  her  predecessors, 
required  the  deepest  shade  of  tragedy  to  move  them.  To  tliis  deep 
shade  of  tragedy  corresponded  in  comedy  the  rude  and  vidgar,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  low  buffoonery  and  obscene  jesting  had  to 
supply  the  want  of  a  more  refined  wit.  The  play  of  words,  the  form 
Avhich  popular  -wit  most  readily  assumes,  was  too  often  nothing 
but  verbal  quibbling;  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  pages,  serv- 
ingmen,  waiters,  &c.,  had  the  chief  parts,  and  were  the  fa- 
vourite exponents  of  the  comic.  The  clown  formed  the  centre  of 
the  sport,  who,  on  all  occasions,  tlirust  liimseK,  with  or  without 
reason,  into  the  action,  and,  moreover,  had  the  privilege  of  con- 
versing with  the  spectators,  in  a  kind  oi  parabasis,  and  of  making 
remarks  and  extemporising  jokes  on  the  little  incidents  of  the  pit 
and  gallery.  At  the  close  it  was  usual  for  him  to  dance  in  a  sort 
of  afterpiece,  called  ji(/,  for  the  special  exliibition  of  liis  skill, 
to  sing  and  make  grimaces,  to  cut  capers  of  all  kinds,  and 
as  an  accompaniment  to  improvise  certain  comic,  not  unfre- 
quently senseless,  verses — a  custom  wliich  Shakspeare  has  mo- 
dified and  adapted  to  his  purpose,  in  liis  "What  you  Will," 
and  in  "  Love's  labour's  lost." 

Tliis  is  the  dark  side  of  the  earher  Enghsh  Drama,  which,  how- 
ever, -was  not  only  relieved  by  a  few  separate  rays  of  light,  but 
was  itseK  deepened  by  the  agi'eeable  warmth  and  brightness  of  the 
flame  with  which  it  was  contrasted.  Poesy  as  yet  resembled  a 
luxurious  virgin  soil ;  it  was,  as  it  were,  a  chaos  of  fermenting 
elements.  Its  several  productions  shot  up  like  rank  weeds  ;  their 
structure  was  in  general  rude  and  disproportioned,  the  shapeless 
primary  forms  of  a  yet  undisciphned  creative  power.  Generally, 
however,  it  is  even  this  native  luxuriant  energy  of  mind,  this 
swelling,  sliooting  and  teeming  of  the  first  spring,  which  delights 
the  intelligent,  and  refreshes  the  child  of  exhausted  civilization. 
Even  in  Shakspcare's  poems  we  occasionally  meet  with  tliis  dark 
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fantastic  wilderness,  resembling  the  aboriginal  woods  of  America 
— this  vigorous  luxuriance  of  soil,  in  which  liis  dramas  have 
their  lowest  roots. 

I  mean,  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  earlier  dramatic  poetry 
of  England  lies  not  so  much  in  its  single  creations,  as  rather  in 
this   general  spirit  of  youtliful  energy  and  freshness,  which  ex- 
presses itself  therein  and  in  the  general  form  of  the  art.     In  the 
latter  respect  it  may  be  named  negative  rather  than  positive.     For 
it  may  unquestionably  be  taken  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  these 
poets,  that,  notwithstanding  many  of  them  were  well  acquainted 
\nth  the  dramatic  laws  of  the  ancients,  they  still  refused  to  imi- 
tate the  classical  Drama  in  these  respects.    Even  here  the  spirit  of 
the  christian  romantic  poetry  unconsciously  and  involuntarily  made 
itself  felt.      As  Clnistianity  had  emancipated  the  human  mind 
from  the  chains  of  the  finite  and  the  temporal,  so  christian  art  set 
itself  loose  from  the  fetters  wliich  were  nothing  else  than  the  con- 
sequence and  tlie  continuation  of  tlie  former.    Ancient  poesy,  in  its 
sensuousness,  its  outw^ard  definiteness  and  plastic   regularity  of 
form,  its  adlierence  to  the  idea  of  a  destiny  by  which  man  is  placed 
beneath  the  sway  of  a  physical  and  moral  law,  and  its  stem  neces- 
sity, demanded  such  a  constraint ;  since  this  dependence  on  tlie 
material  and  spiritual  laws  of  man^s  earthly  'nature,  which  is  inti- 
mately implied  in  the  essence  of  the  classical  drama,  naturally 
recjuired  to  be  exhibited  in  its  outward  form  also.     Clu-istian  or 
romantic  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  very  spirit  is  liberiy, 
must  as  necessarily  reject  it.     It  must  bring  the  rules  of  an  ottt- 
irard,  senf<itous,  and  consequently  a  plastic  rather  than  a  poetic 
beauty  of   form,  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of   sjuritual  beauty. 
Instead  of  a  merely  sensible,  /.  e.  numerical  unity,  an  ideal  unity 
of  action,  /.  c.  an  unity  of  idea,  or  a  single  view  of  life  and  history, 
such  as  may  manifest  itself  in  any  arbitrary  number  of  actions 
and  events,  became  the  principle  of  the   romantic    drama.     Eor 
the  unity  of  a  sensuously  perceptible  period,  such  as  is  measured 
by   the   rising   and  setting  of  the  sun,  it  substituted  the  unity 
of  mental  time,  the  ideal  succession  and  consequence  of  things,  and 
in  the  same  way,  instead  of  the  unity  of  external  place,  christian 
art  had  to  observe  that  of  intellectual  space — /.  e.  of  mental  cor- 
relation and  the  ideal  co-existence  of  tilings.     It  is  in  tlie  obser- 
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vance  of  these  laws  that  genuine  artistic  form  and  true  dramatic 
construction  consists,  and  which,  in  its  greatest  perfection,  Shak- 
speare  exhibits  in  all  his  pieces,  while  the  moral  as  well  as 
sesthetical  difficidty  of  making  a  right  use  of  tliis  hberty,  led  the 
earher  poets  into  license  and  anarchy.  But  tliis  was  a  result  of 
the  very  construction  of  the  Inunan  mind,  according  to  wliich 
liberty  invariably  expresses  itseK  negatively  at  first,  i.  e.  assumes 
the  appearance  of  caprice  and  extravagance. 

Prom  the  same  cause  did  that  mixture  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
which  has,  from  the  earliest  times,  invariably  prevailed  in  tlie 
national  Drama  of  England  and  Spain,  appear  in  the  earher  poets  to 
be  arbitrary  and  accidental.  Yet  it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  the  properly  clmstian  development  of  mind  which  in  England 
and  Spain,  being  undisturbed  by  any  foreign  influence,  determined 
the  shape  and  manner  of  the  evolution  of  art.  In  the  ancient  view 
a  physical  and  moral  necessity  stood  in  dii-ect  and  irreconcileable 
opposition  to  human  freedom.  Now,  ifthe  former  be  the  pro\dnceof 
Tragedy,  and  the  latter  of  Comedy,  (see  Section  III.)  it  foUows  at 
once*  that  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the  ancients,  even  though  witliin 
itself  it  combhied  all  the  branches  of  art  (poesy,  music,  statuary) 
into  an  organic  and  articulate  whole,  must  insist  even  the  more 
strictly  on  the  separation  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  waU  of  separation  between  the  two  inevitably  feU 
as  soon  as  in  obedience  to  the  cliristian  view  the  limits  between 
necessity  and  freedom  were  dissolved,  and  the  two  merged  into 
each  other,  as  notliing  more  than  different  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  idea,  and  being  exalted  into  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
love  and  justice,  they  subordinated  themselves  under  the  one  idea 
of  the  free  grace  of  God.  In  order  to  establish  this  profounder 
view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  the  justification  of  tliis 
blending  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  there  was  truly  need  of  so  great 
and  profound  a  genius  as  Shakspeare.  This  consideration  alone 
must  be  our  justification  for  reserving  the  closer  examination  of 
this  whole  point  to  om-  exposition  of  the  general  poetical  view 
which  Shakspeare  entertained.  In  the  present  place  we  must 
content  ourselves  "with  observing,  that  the  language  of  the  older 
di-amas  exliibits  a  similar  combination,  and  so  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  union  of  the  Tragic  and  the  Comic.    I  allude  to  the 
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free  intcrniixtiu'c  of  prose  with  poetry — of  rliyniiiig  with  blank. 
verse,  wliich  at  first  followed  no  rule,  alt])ough  subsequently  the 
latter  was  generally  used  in  scenes  of  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  gran- 
deur and  elevation,  while  the  former  was  reserved  for  the  comic 
parts,  or  scenes  of  every-day  life,  and  for  characters  of  low  birth 
and  station,  servants  and  others.  Tlie  union  of  the  two  appears 
quite  unforced  and  natural,  and  raises  rather  than  lo-ners  the  poetical 
effect  M'herever  the  versification  is  not  strictly  metrical  throughout, 
but  rather  rlu'tlimical,  and  so  what  is  lost  of  the  music  and 
melody  of  the  verse,  adds  to  the  force  and  gravity  of  the  languao;e 
by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  rh\i;lun. 

Such  were  the  general  princi})k's  of  composition  wliich  Shak- 
speare  and  liis  earlier  contemporaries  found  abeady  estabhshed  in 
the  character  and  shape  of  the  national  Drama.  Their  establish- 
ment was  no  little  advantage  to  him,  since,  in  spite  of  liis  great 
genius  and  powerful  talents,  his  authority  would  have  been  insuffi- 
cient for  theii"  introduction,  and  Avithout  them  he  could  never  have 
accomplished  what,  Anth  them,  he  has  been  able  to  effect.  As  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  it  was  not  so  much  in  the  numerous  separate 
pieces  of  his  immediate  predecessors  and  early  contemporaries, 
Avhich  may  perhaps  have  served  him  for  models,  that  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare  found  its  stay  and  support,  as  in  the  general  spirit  and 
form  of  dramatic  art  wliich  had  been  long  previously  developed 
and  established. 

On  a  similar,  perhaps  stiU  lower  gi'ade,  stood  aU  the  material  of 
the  theatre, — stage,  scenery,  decorations,  &:c.,  before  the  time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  ancient  custom  of  employing  chm-chcs  and 
chapels  as  theatres  was  not  discontinued  even  m  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  when  dramatic  representations  were  sometimes, 
though  not  frequently,  exhibited  in  them  by  the  privileged 
players.  But  as  soon  as  the  choir-boys  began  to  relieve  the 
clergy  of  their  histrionic  duties,  and  kings  and  nobles  began  to 
keep  troops  of  players  in  their  service,  (it  is  certain  that  as  early  as 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  Richard  Dnkc  of  Gloucester  maintained 
such  a  company),  these  representations  generally  took  place  in 
schoolrooms,  halls  of  audience  and  justice,  and  the  spacious  inn- 
yards,  or  the  seats  of  the  gentry  and  castles  of  the  nobles,  Avherc 
temporary  stages  were  erected  for  the  purpose.     Such,  too,  was 
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the  practice  witli  the  strolling  companies,  which,  from  this  date, 
itinerated  through  the  country.     The  first  building  designed  ex- 
clusively for  dramatic  exhibitions,  and  for  that  reason  called,  pre- 
eminently, the  Theatre,  was  the  (probably  wooden)  playhouse  in 
Shoreditch,  near  to  the  priory  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.     In  the 
same  neighbourhood  stood  the  Curtain,  which  was  erected  about 
the  same  period.     These  two,  wliich  were  the  oldest  theatres  of 
London,  were  probably  built  between  1573  and  1576.     About  the 
latter  date,  James  Burbage,  the  manager  of  the  Duke  of  Leicester's 
patent  company,  purchased  a  site  in  the  precinct  of  Blackfriars, 
on  wliich  he  erected  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre,  wliich,  in  the  history 
of  Shakspeare,  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention.     To 
the  same  date  perhaps,  certaiidy  not  much  later,  may  be  assigned 
the  erection  of  the  Wliitefriars.  (Collier :  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  44.)  The 
occasion  of  the  erection  of  this  building  was  a  resolution  of  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City,  in  1575,  which  was  passed 
in  consequence  of  the  excesses  and  disorders  to  which  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  inn-yards  had  led,  and  required  not  merely  the 
revision  and  special  licensing  by  their  officer  of  every  piece  to  be 
represented  in  the  City,  but  also,  in  spite  of  supplication  and  re- 
monstrance, strictly  enjoined  that  the  players  in  the  City  should 
confine  themselves  to  private  representations,  and  should  not  play 
at  all  on  Sundays,  and  only  in  the  evening  on  festivals.     Soon 
afterwards  six  or  seven  more  theatres  were  built,  among  which 
was  the  Globe  (with  the  figure  of  Hercules  supporting  the  world, 
and  bearing  the  inscription :  "  Tot  us  miindus  agit  histrionem,"  J 
built,  according  to  Collier,  1594,  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  Com- 
pany, but,  in  all  probability,  not  licensed  till  some  time  afterwards. 
The  Red  Bull,  the  Fortune,  and  the  Cockpit  or  Phoenix  (in 
Drury-lane)  were  the  principal.    Altogether  there  were  about  seven- 
teen theatres  either  newly  erected  or  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successor,  so  that  London  possessed  at  that  tune  far 
more  than  it  does  at  present,  when  its  size  has  been  more  than 
quadi'upled.     However,  plays  were  not  acted  in  all  at  the  same 
time,  some  being  open  only  in  the  winter,  and  others  during  the 
summer :  in  the  latter,  the  galleries,  approaches,  and  stage,  were 
alone  roofed,  while  the  pit  was  open  and  exposed  to  the  weather. 
To  these  belonged  the  Cjlohe,  of  which  Shakspeare  was  one  of  the 
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proprietors  during  the  hciglit  of  his  dramatic  career — a  i)liiiii, 
heavy  building,  almost  entirely  without  windows,  in  which  repre- 
sentations were  given  in  the  day-time ;  while  the  Black  friars,  the 
second  theatre  with  which  Shakspeare  was  priucij)ally  connected, 
was  open  during  winter  only,  and  in  the  evening. 

The  oldest  theatres,  like  the  stages  in  the  schools,  inns  of  court, 
and  inn-yards,  were  at  first  without  scenic  decorations.  The  oidy 
ornament  of  the  stage  was  a  simple  piece  of  tapestry,  which  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  when  torn,  the  rents  were  supplied  by 
rude  painting.  A  curtain  across  a  comer  of  the  stage  served  to 
separate  the  more  remote  places.  A  board  set  up,  with  the  name 
of  the  county  or  city,  indicated  the  place  of  action,  the  change  of 
wliich  was  signified  by  the  erection  of  another  board.  A  flag,  of 
bright  blue,  hung  out  horn  the  roof,  denoted  day,  wliile  night  was 
marked  by  one  of  a  somewhat  darker  hue.  A  table,  with  pen  and 
ink,  converted  the  stage  into  a  council-chamber,  wliile  two  stools, 
in  place  of  the  table,  changed  it  into  an  inn.  The  players  fre- 
quently remained  on  the  stage,  while  these  sjmbols  were  removed 
and  changed,  and  thus  they  travelled  from  place  to  place  with  the 
greatest  possible  ease ;  and  even  when  scenery  began  to  be  employed, 
the  board  was  still  retained  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  par- 
ticular city,  country,  forest,  &:c.,  introduced,  since  as  yet  there  were 
no  different  scenes  for  objects  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  centre  of 
the  stage,  and  not  far  from  the  Proscenium,  a  sort  of  balcony  was 
erected,  su])ported  by  two  pillars,  standing  on  broad  steps.  The 
latter  led  to  a  smaller  interior  stage,  consisting  of  the  space 
beneath  the  projecting  balcony  and  between  its  pillars,  and  was 
employed  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  (it  was,  for  instance, 
the  theatre  wherein  the  play  in  Hamlet  was  exliibitcd  before  the 
King  and  Queen),  wliile  two  flights  of  stairs  on  the  right  and  left 
gave  access  to  the  balcony.  "  By  these  stairs,"  as  Tieck  particu- 
larises, "  Macbeth  ascended,  as  well  as  Talstaff,  in  the  Merry  "Wives 
of  Windsor ;  on  the  balcony  above  stood  the  citizens  when  they 
held  parley  with  King  John  and  Philip  Augustus  below,  and  raised 
on  the  steps,  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in  Hamlet,  and  here  was 
Macbeth^s  festive  board  when  Banquo's  ghost  appeared." 

Such,  nearly  —  for  precise  chronological  infonnation  on  tliis 
point   we    do   not   possess — may    have  been  the  state   of   stage 
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scenery  and  decoration  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part 
of  Shakspeare's  career.  That  tliis  simpKcity  of  apparatus  pre- 
sented many  advantages — that,  certainly,  it  was  more  poetical  in 
its  effect  than  the  complicated  machinery  and  costly  contrivances 
which  pretend  to  effect  great  tilings — and  fail  in  as  many,  and  by 
the  noise  of  their  frequent  changes,  (at  least  in  Shakspeare^s 
pieces)  tend  rather  to  destroy  than  enhance  the  illusion  — 
Scldegel  and  Tieck  have  severally  sought  to  prove.  At  the  date 
of  Shakspeare's  greatest  success  (about  1600),  some  improvement 
had,  it  is  true,  been  made,  even  in  these  tilings.  Imitations  were 
now  furnished  of  rocks,  tombs,  altars,  lions  and  serpents,  dogs 
and  horses ;  nay,  even  a  car  of  Phaeton,  trees  of  the  Hesperides,  a 
bedstead,  two  church  towers,  a  City  of  Rome,  a  rainbow,  a  sun 
and  moon,  are  mentioned  hi  an  old  theatrical  catalogue  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Admirars  company  in  1598.  However,  the  old 
simple  arrangement  was  retained  on  the  whole,  and  these  tilings 
must  be  regarded  as  exceptions  in  the  way  of  ornament,  wliich, 
in  all  probabihty,  passed  from  the  exliibitions  at  court  and  at  the 
mansions  of  the  nobles  to  the  public  theatres.  With  the  poverty  of 
the  latter,  the  splendour  of  the  representations  at  court,  and 
especially  of  the  masks,  in  wliich  the  actors  ghttered  in  gold 
and  silver,  satin  and  silk,  formed  a  striking  contrast.  The  deco- 
rations, too,  were  in  better  taste  and  more  skilfully  executed; 
castles,  houses,  arbom's,  altars,  tombs,  rocks,  and  caves,  M^ere  not 
unusual,  and  were  sometimes  made  only  too  natural ;  since,  for 
instance,  to  represent  a  wood,  real  trees  were  cut  down,  and 
planted  on  the  spot,  or  (as  in  the  spectacle  of  Narcissus)  a  live 
fox  was  let  loose,  to  be  captured  by  huntsmen.  Theatrical  furni- 
ture of  tills  splendid  kind,  when  no  longer  required,  was  often 
sold  to  the  public  theatres ;  so  that  some  of  them  were  able,  in 
many  respects,  to  vie  with  the  exhibitions  at  coiu't ;  and  it  seems  no 
exaggeration,  when  in  Robert  Green's  "  Groat's  Wortli  of  Wit,"  an 
actor  is  made  to  boast  that  liis  share  in  the  theatrical  wardrobe  is 
worth  £300,  or  when  pious  people  complained  that  two  hundred 
actors  might  be  seen  swaggering  in  silk,  while  five  hmidred  poor 
citizens  were  in  want  and  famine.  (Petition  to  Walsingham, 
25th  Jan.,  1586.) 
The  Hberties  which  the  spectators  took  resembled  that  poetical 
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license  with  which  the  actors  phiyed,  and  which  the  stage  an-ange- 
ments  required.  The  common  people  fre([uented  the  cheapest 
places,  which  were  the  pit  and  galleries.  The  higher  classes  sat 
in  the  boxes,  Avhich  were  erected  above  the  pit,  and  beneath  the 
galleries,  and  communicated  directly  with  the  stage.  In  many 
theatres  (especially  in  those  called  private,)  the  nobles  enjoyed 
the  right  of  passing  from  the  boxes  to  the  Proscenium,  where  they 
sat  on  stools,  or  reclined  on  rush  mats,  smoking  their  pipes, 
while  the  lower  orders  whiled  away  the  intervals  between  the  acts 
with  books,  cards,  cracking  nuts,  eating  apples,  drinking  beer,  or 
smoking  tobacco.  This  license,  far  from  impeding  or  shocking 
actors  and  authors,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  up  the  poetic 
tension.  It  allowed  of  many  a  pertinent  word,  and  many  a  good 
hit  might  be  interpolated  by  a  clever  actor,  or  liis  part  worked 
out  more  in  detail,  and  the  represented  character  presented  more 
livingly  before  the  spectators.  The  whole  had  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  refreshing  and  exciting  play  of  the  fancy,  than  is,  or 
indeed  could  be  the  case  now,  wliile,  beneath  the  pressing  weight  of 
our  strictly  uniform  etiquette,  the  stage  has  sunk  down  to  a  level 
\nth  the  stifl"  diplomatic  circle  wliicli,  like  pohcy  itself,  may  be 
every  thing  but  poetical.  While,  then,  the  stage  and  the  public 
were  not  so  distinctly  separated  as  is  the  case  at  present,  all  was 
more  intimate,  more  famihar ;  and  poets  and  actors  derived  from 
this  appearance  of  the  house,  the  beneficial  feehng  of  an  intrinsic 
communion  and  s}Tnpathy  vnth.  the  people  for  whose  amusement 
and  improvement  they  had  to  exert  themselves — a  feeling  wliich 
oui'  poets  and  actors  scarcely  dream  of,  wliilst  it  only  depended  on 
their  own  talents  and  exertions  to  acquire  for  themselves  that 
respect  wliich  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  gross  violation  of  the 
necessary  hmits. 

Indeed,  it  must  have  depended  entirely  on  the  talent,  genius, 
and  moral  character  of  poet  and  player,  whether  in  such  circimi- 
stunces  the  theatre  was  to  be  maintained  in  a  becoming  degi'ee  of 
refinement  and  decency,  or  should  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
rudeness  and  vulgarity.  On  these  points,  however,  we  have 
sufficient  grounds  for  forming  a  favourable  opinion,  at  least  about 
the  time  of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance.  Before  this  period, 
indeed,  the  strolling  companies  do  not  appear  to  have  been  held 
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in  much  esteem.  At  leasts  a  statute  of  1572  places  them  in  the 
same  category  with  boxers^  bearleaders,  jugglers,  and  pedlars,  and 
orders  them  to  be  imprisoned  as  vagabonds,  unless  they  should 
have  been  licensed  by  at  least  two  justices  of  the  peace.  But,  in 
1574,  five  of  the  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  (among  whom 
was  James  Burbage,  already  mentioned,  the  father  of  Shakspeare/s 
friend,  the  famous  Richard  Burbage,  whose  wonderful  acting  in 
the  characters  of  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  was  so  celebrated) 
obtained  the  first  royal  letters  patent,  and  therewith  permission  to 
give,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  revels,  repre- 
sentations at  court,  and  in  all  England.  The  sovereign's  eight 
players  of  Interludes  were  also  maintained  during  Elizabeth's 
reign  j  besides  these,  the  queen,  (15 S3)  having  selected  twelve 
of  the  best  actors  out  of  the  several  companies  of  the  nobles,  gave 
them  the  title  of  the  Queen's  Players,  and  settled  on  them  a  yearly 
salary  of  £38.  4s.  During  her  reign,  they  formed  the  most  famous 
company  in  the  kingdom,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  fourteen 
companies  of  the  nobles,  for  so  many  existed  in  the  years 
1586 — 1600,  feU  far  into  the  back-ground.  James  was  not  less 
favourably  disposed  to  the  players,  and  soon  after  liis  accession 
he  conferred  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  the  title  of 
"  the  King's  Servants,"  and  therewith  the  right  of  exliibiting  in 
aU  England  comedies,  tragedies,  histories,  interludes,  mora- 
lities, pastorals,  and  spectacles.  His  example  was  imitated  by 
his  Queen  Anne  and  the  Prince  Henry  of  Wales :  the  former 
taking  the  company  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester  under  her  pr  - 
tection;  and  the  latter  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral  (the  Earl  of 
Nottingham),  the  one  being  thenceforward  called  the  Queen's, 
and  the  other  the  Prince's  Servants.  The  chapel  boys,  also,  of 
Queen  EKzabeth  ("  T/zc  little  ei/af<es,"  of  Plamlet,)  with  the 
title  of  "Cliildren  of  her  Majesty's  Revels,"  were  under  the 
special  protection  of  the  Queen,  and  exhibited  their  popular  repre- 
sentations on  difl'erent  stages,  but  especially  at  Blackfriars  and 
Wlutefriars. 

These  boys,  from  their  earliest  years,  were  trained  and  educated 
for  the  stage,  and  it  ^Aas  oidy  natm-al  that  such  as  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  talent  and  application  should,  in  time,  form  actors  of 
the  greatest  excellence.     The  rivalry  and  emidation,  too,  of  the 
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four  companies,  whose   members  were  by  no  means  regarded  as 
state  servants,  appointed  and  pensioned  for  life,  but  as  hirebngs, 
liable  to  dismissal,  whose  good  or  bad  fortune  consequently  de- 
pended  on   the  favour  of    their  patrons,   and  their   acceptance 
with   the   public,  must   have   stimulated  them   to   the   greatest 
exertion — such  as  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 
beneficial   to  their  profession.      The   universal  fondness  of  the 
jx'ople  for  theatrical  exhibitions  was  no  less  calculated  to  advance 
it.    This,  and  the  estimation  in  which  the  best  actors  were  held — 
as  the  instances  of  Shakspeare,  Burbage,  I  ley  wood,  and  others, 
prove — must  have  tended  to  draw  fortli  and  encourage  youthful 
talents.       It  is,  therefore,  nothing  surprising  that  the  improve- 
ment of  histrionic  art  should  have  kept  pace  with  the   advance 
of  di'amatic  poetry,  even  though  the   latter   made  gigantic  steps 
in   the  twenty   years   between    1580    and  1600.      At  the  date 
of  Shakspeare's  first  appearance,  the  players   must  already  have 
arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  or  tliey  could  not  have  done 
justice   to    the   earliest   works  of   the  great  poet,    nor  even  to 
those  also  of  liis  older  contemporaries.    The  part  of  "  Barabas,"  for 
instance,  in  Marlowe^s  "  Jew  of  Malta,"  is  so  difficult,  that  the  piece 
has  been  reproduced  Mithin  these  ten  years  on  the  London  stage, 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  powers  of  a  famous  actor.     Equally  difficult 
is  the  part  of  Tambm-lane,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  Avhich  Marlowe 
produced,    as   is  well    established,    about  1586.       Shakspeare's 
"  I'itus  Andronicus,"  and  stiU  more  his  "Hemy  the  Sixth,"  required 
a  number  of  practised  and  skilful  actors ;  and  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  that  poets  who  were  also  actors  would  not  have  carried 
tiieir  requisitions  beyond  the  powers  of  their  colleagues,  since,  by 
so  doing,  they  must  inevitably  have  prejutbeed  the  success  of  their 
own  poetic  creations.     No  doid)t,  that  extravagant,  overwrought 
acting  in  the  expression  of  the  passions  and  aflcctious — the  violent 
gesticulation  and  grimacing,  which  Hamlet  ridicules — were  still  to 
be  met  with  even  at  this  time,  since  it  fully  agrees  with  the  character 
of  most  of  the  pi(>ces  of  the  day,  and  with  the  general  taste  of 
the  public.     But  that  a  consciousness  of  its  absurdity  was,  never- 
theless, soon  arrived  at,  and  this  false  manner  (piickly  abandoned,  is 
proved  by  the  few  simple  rules  which  Hamlet  delivers  to  the  players. 
The  parts  in  Shakspeare's  later  pieces,  almost  without  exception, 
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require  sucli  fine  aiitl  well-weighed  acting;  his  nervous  and  preg- 
nantj  frequently  high-soaring,  passionate,  and  figiu-ative  language, 
demand  an  enunciation  so  jierfect,  and  frequently  suppose  so  ex- 
pressive a  play  of  countenance, — as  a  dumb  accompaniment  of  the 
action^  and  oftentimes  (as  in  Macbeth,  Lear,  Hamlet,  &c.)  the 
principal  eifect  of  the  poetry  depends  so  closely  and  entirely  on 
the  actor^s  representative  skill, — that  we  are  forced  to  place  the 
powers  and  capacities  of  the  latter  on  a  par  with  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  the  poetry.  In  fact,  the  fame  of  a  Bui"bage,  an 
AUeyn,  a  most  eminent  tragedian,  and  of  a  ^\ilson  and  a 
Tarleton,  most  rare  comedians,  of  a  !Nathanael  Eield  and  John 
Underwood — the  latter  celebrated  even  a  sa  boy — was  so  great,  that 
names  are  quoted  even  in  the  present  day,  and,  supported  by  the 
deatldess  geiiius  of  Shakspeare,  will  probably  survive  to  all  time. 
Such  was  the  general  condition  of  the  English  stage,  and  of 
dramatic  art,  when  Shakspeare  began  liis  poetic  career.  In  order, 
however,  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correcter  judgment  how  much  this 
great  poet  owed  to  the  history  of  liis  art — to  the  past  on  wluch  he 
stood,  and  to  the  present  upon  which  he  entered — we  must,  in 
conclusion,  draw  a  brief  but  characteristic  sketch  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  the  stage  who  may  be  regarded  as  his  immediate 
predecessors  or  older  contemporaries.  Here,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  premise,  that  from  personal  examination  of  their  works, 
we  know  very  little,  comparatively,  of  the  older  EngHsh  dramatists. 
Even  ill  England  but  a  small  number  of  them  is  commonly 
known,  many  of  them  exist  only  in  MS.,  and  still  more,  without 
doubt,  are  irretrievably  lost.  The  cause  of  this  lies  partly  in  the 
want  of  a  taste  among  Enghshmen  for  art  and  its  history,  but 
still  more  in  the  fact,  that  at  this  time  a  piece  did  not  appear  in 
print  immediately  upon  its  representation,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  publication  was  in  many  cases  purposely  hindered  and  delayed. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  competition,  each  company  sought 
to  form  a  stock  of  its  own  pieces,  and  natm-ally  prized  most 
highly  those  which  met  with  the  most  extensive  reception.  Such 
pieces  were,  therefore,  preserved  in  MS.,  and  often  existed  merely 
in  the  parts  which  were  separately  copied  out  for  the  several  actors, 
and  it  was  oidy  after  they  had  had  their  run — probably  many 
years   afterwards — that   they   fii-st   appeared  in   print.      Of  the 
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(IramaSj  cniisoqneiitly,  \Aliich  have  hccn  resumed  from  oblivion,  it 
is  ^-I'licrally  impossible  to  determine  precisely  the  date  of  tlu'ir 
composition ;  and  tliis  circnmstance  occasions  great  perplexity  in 
the  critical  estimation  of  Sliakspeare's  dramas.  Collier,  indeed, 
in  his  elaborate  History  of  the  English  Drama,  has  done  good  service 
to  the  cause,  but  even  he,  with  all  the  means  at  his  command,  and 
\\  ith  all  his  diligence,  has  not  always  been  able  to  arrive  at  a 
precise  and  well  authenticated  conclusion. 

The.  first  to  be  mentioned  here  is  Thomas  Kyd,  apparently  a 
contemporary  of  JohnLyly.  To  tin's  writer  English  critics  unani- 
mously ascribe,  and  with  good  reason,  indeed,  the  above  mentioned 
"  Jeronimo,"  and  the  "  Spanish  Tragedy,"  a  favourite  and  pojiular 
])iece,  which,  having  first  appeared  ])robably  in  1588,  was'  again 
successfidly  introduced  in  1602,  ^^^th  many  additions  from  the 
pen  of  Ben  Jonson.  Besides  this  production,  all  that  we  know 
of  him  wath  certainty  is,  that  lie  translated  "  Cornelia"  from  the 
French  of  Garnier.  The  fm-ther  ascription  to  him  of  the  "  Soliman 
and  Perseda,"  the  old  "  Taming  of  a  Slu-ew,"  and  the  old  "  Hamlet," 
rests  either  on  mere  presumption  or  false  criticism.  He  died  in 
poverty  and  wretchedness,  in  1595. 

Of  greater  importance  was  John  Lyly  (born  in  Kent,  1554, 
proceeded  to  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  l^Td,  to  that  of  M.A.  1570, 
and  died  about  1598),  whose  "Euphues,  the  Anatomic  of  Wit," 
appeared,  according  to  Collier,  1579,  and  on  account  of  its 
polished,  often  artificial,  playfid,  but  tasteless  language,  the  fine- 
ness and  ornateness  of  the  thought,  and  of  a  reasoning  by  no  means 
profound,  yet  for  the  most  part  higldy  plausible,  decked  out 
with  far-fetched  similes  and  allusions,  tpiickly  gained  a  wide  and 
favourable  reception,  especially  at  court  (Drake,  i.  441).  The 
same  qualities  served  also  to  recommend  liis  drarr^atic  compositions, 
of  wliich  it  is  certain  six  appeared  prior  to  1589.  Of  these  the 
greater  number  were  in  prose;  one  piece  only,  "The  Maid's 
Metamorphosis,"  being  in  rhme,  and  another,  "  The  Woman  in 
the  Moon,"  in  blank  verse.  His  nine  comedies  (of  wliich  six  were 
printed)  were  all  -^Titten  for  coiu't  entertainments,  as  the  composi- 
tion abundantly  proves,  being  full  of  recondite  allusions  to  the  Queen 
and  her  suite,  to  the  petty  incidents  and  secret  anecdotes  of  the  com-t, 
and  display  a  certain  cleverness  and  wit,  but  have  no  pretence  to 
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poetical  merit.  Their  claim  to  rank  as  comedies  is  drawn  exclu- 
sively from  certain  ludicrous  details,  which  are  not  unfrequeutly 
the  merest  absurdities  and  platitudes,  and  does  not  rest  on  that 
true  comic  view  of  things  in  general,  from  Adiich  alone  comedy 
derives  her  poetic  dignity  and  profound  significance.  Tliis  at 
once  explains  how  it  happened  that  Lyly,  in  spite  of  the  great 
simplicity  of  his  plots  generally,  has  nevertheless  so  gi-avely 
ofTended  against  the  laws  of  dramatic  composition,  that  in  several 
of  liis  plays  the  comic  parts  have  not  the  shghtest  connection  with 
the  proper  action  and  the  rest  of  the  fable.  Seven  of  his  pieces 
are  on  mythological  subjects,  or  at  least  may  be  justly  styled  ideal 
pastorals,  since  in  them,  heathen  deities,  nymphs,  &c.  take  a  pro- 
minent share  in  the  action.  This  fact  would  alone  dispose  us  to 
feel  surprise  at  Malone^s  assertion,  that  Lyly  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  di'amatist  before  Shakspeare  to  a  truthful  dehneation  of 
character  and  Kfe.  In  fact,  in  such  mythological  pieces  there  could 
be  no  place  for  the  depicting  of  character,  strictly  speaking ;  and 
although  his  best,  and  probably  oldest,  piece,  "  Alexander  and  Cam- 
paspe,"  contains  some  weU-conceived  and  well-executed  characters 
(particularly  "Diogenes  and  Alexander'');  yet  even  with  respect 
to  these,  the  praise  seems  extravagant,  when  we  think  of  Greene, 
Marlowe,  and  many  others.  More  deserving  of  approbation  is  Iiis 
invention,  wliich  in  some  pieces  is  both  ingenious  and  graceful.  On 
the  whole,  Lyly  was  a  learned,  elegant,  and  witty  writer,  a  bel  esjirit 
in  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  no  poet.  Accorchngly, 
his  pieces  can  by  no  means  be  called  popular.  Nevertheless,  liis 
style  of  writing  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on  the  language  of 
the  age,  that  whatever  in  Shakspeare's  diction  appears  far-fetched 
and  affected, — his  sharp-shooting,  for  instance,  with  antithesis 
and  sententious  pomp  of  phrase,  his  play  of  words,  and  occasionally 
artificial  wit, — are  to  be  laid  to  Lyly's  account,  and  to  be  regarded 
as  the  echo  of  the  prevaihng  tone  of  his  day.  That  Shakspeare 
studied  Lyly's  pieces  is  clear,  both  from  certain  maxims  and 
witticisms,  M'liich  he  must  have  borrowed  fi'om  him,  and  from 
certain  passages  in  which  he  has  closely  imitated  him.  Such 
passages,  however,  are  only  occasional,  and  therefore  while  Tieck  is 
right  in  maintaining  that  the  commentators  of  Shakspeare  have 
nmch  to  leai-n  from  Lyly,    the  assertion  of  Sclilegel  is  equally 
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triiCj  that  Sliakspeare  liimscK  can  have  learned  little  if  any  tiling 
from  liim. 

George  Peele,  whose  principal  work,  "  David  and  J^at  liseba/'  ap- 
])e;ired  in  1590,  but  wlio,  as  eiirly  as  1585,  was  the  city  ])oet  of 
London,  and  died  1598,  and  liis  contemporary,  Thomas  Lodge  (born 
abont  155G,  died  after  1616),  composed  for  the  most  part  in  tlie 
same  style  and  character  with  Marlowe  and  Greene,  whose  friend- 
ship they  enjoyed.  The  one,  however,  was  not  so  harmless  and 
graceful  in  his  raillery  as  Greene,  nor  the  other  so  bold,  vigo- 
rous, and  affecting  as  Marlowe.  Peele  having  just  left  Oxford, 
first  appeared  as  a  writer  in  1584,  with  his  "  Arraigmnent 
of  Paris,"  the  mythological  piece  abeady  mentioned,  which  was 
comjiosed  for  the  amusement  of  the  court,  and  in  celebration  of 
Elizabeth's  beauty.  "Written  in  Lyly's  manner,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, far  superior  to  the  best  pieces  of  that  author :  for  Peele 
possessed  all  the  excellencies  of  Lyly,  in  an  equal,  if  not  a  higher 
degree,  without  his  faults.  Thomas  Nash,  who  flourished  about 
1588,  calls  liim,  with  good  reason,  "primus  verhoram  artifex." 
An  elegant  diction,  graceful  expression,  and  an  harmonious  and 
flowing  versification,  are,  in  fact,  his  principal  merits.  On  the 
other  liand,  in  force  and  depth  of  thought,  in  \ngour  of  language 
and  finish  of  composition,  he  did  not  come  up  to  liis  model,  the 
famous  Marlowe;  on  the  plan  of  whose  Tamburlane  he  wrote 
(about  1587-8)  his  Battle  of  Alcazar,  a  piece  which,  as  A.  Dyce 
(G.  Peele's  Works,  2d  edit.  1829  vol.  i.  p.  xxvii.)  tells  us,  was 
erroneously  ascribed  to  Marlowe  himself,  and  ^hose Edward  II.  he 
attempted  to  rival  in  liis  own  Edward  1. 

Not  more  successful  was  Lodge  with  his  "  Wounds  of  the  Civil 
War,''  a  tragedy,  wdiich  appeared  shortly  after  1586,  and  likewise 
owed  its  origin  to  IVIarlowe's  "  Tamburlane."  It  was  his  best  piece ; 
and  however  successful  it  may  be  in  several  of  its  characters,  is 
still  in  every  other  point  greatly  inferior  to  Marlowe's  best  dramar. 
It  was,  however,  his  other  friend,  Greene,  who,  besides  many  excel- 
lent pieces,  left  behind  him  a  still  greater  number,  negligently  and 
hastily  written,  that  Lodge  chiefly  took  for  his  model,  and  him 
he  surpassed  in  many  respects.  Lodge,  for  instance,  exhibits  a 
])rofoundor,  more  vigorous,  and  better  sustained  characterisation, 
and  ii  more  iunatc  sense  of  imturc  and  propriety,  against  both  of 
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Avliicli  Greene  too  frequwitly  ofl'cndcd.  The  piece  wliich  he  wrote 
in  conjunction  with  Greene,  "The  Looking  Glass  for  London  and 
England/'  is,  however,  a  feeble  composition  of  a  satirical  tendency, 
and  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  an  answer  to  the  attacks  on 
the  Stage  by  the  Pui-itans.  Lastly,  Thomas  Nash,  a  friend  like- 
wise of  Greene,  and  subsequently  also  of  Marlowe,  and  probably 
somewhat  younger  than  both,  was  a  writer  of  satires  rather  than 
dramas.  The  oidy  work,  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament," 
still  extant,  that  was  written  by  him  without  assistance,  can  merely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  dramatic  pleasantry  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  Court,  and  not  as  a  drama  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.  The  "  Isle  of  Dogs,"  which  appeared  in  1597,  and 
caused  the  imprisonment  of  its  author,  is  now  lost.  The  tragedy, 
"  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,"  in  which  he  had  the  co-operation  of 
Marlowe,  shows  sufficiently  in  those  parts  wliich  apparently  come 
from  his  pen,  by  the  monotony  of  the  versification,  the  flatness 
and  feebleness  of  the  language,  and  the  triteness  of  the  thoughts, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  qualified  to  measure  liimseK  A\ith  Mar- 
lowe, vrhose  style,  however,  he  laboured  to  imitate.  These  tlu-ee 
poets,  in  short,  stand  nearly  midway  betA\'een  Kyd  and  Lyly  on  the 
one -hand,  and  Greene  and  Marlowe  on  the  other;  wliile  Nash,  by 
his  satirical  bearing,  forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  transition  point  to 
Ben  Jonson's  manner. 

Greene  and  ]\Iarlowe  alone  remain,  then ;  for  a  more  detailed 
notice  of  all  tlie  older  dramatists  these  two  are  pre-eminently 
worthy  of  being  named  along  -with  Shakspeare. 

The  date  of  Robert  Greene's  birth  cannot  be  precisely  fixed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  falling  between  1550  and  1560. 
Descended  from  a  family  of  Norfolk,  he  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  in  early  lif(>,  with  some  youthfid  companions,  travelled 
tlu'ough  Italy  and  Spain.  In  these  travels,  as  he  himself  mourn- 
fully confesses,  (in  a  moral  -work,  entitled  "  The  Repentance  of 
llobert  Greene,")  he  abandoned  himscK  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
which  weakened  his  powers  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  totally 
destroyed  whatever  little  of  energy  and  seLf-controul,  of  steadiness 
and  application,  his  otherwise  weak  and  unstable  cliaracter  might 
have  possessed,  and  which  we  miss  so  completely  both  in  liis 
poetry  and  conduct,     lie  was  never  able  to  fix  and  concentrate 
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his  powers,  or  to  condense  his  volatile  being  into  any  definite 
form.  Upon  his  return  home,  by  his  learning  and  talents  he 
soon  acquired  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  some  years  later  that  of 
M.  A.  (1583).  Immediately  after  this  he  proceeded  to  the  me- 
tropolis, and  here  again,  as  Me  leani  from  his  OAvn  confession,  led 
a  dissolute  and  disorderly  life.  Subsequently  he  seems  to  have 
entered  the  Church,  and  to  have  had  a  cure  in  Essex,  which, 
however,  he  very  soon  resigned,  probably  from  the  now  rooted 
fondness  for  an  unrestrained  life  of  adventure,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  first  of  all  the  profession  of  actor,  and  then  to  attempt 
di-amatic  composition.  These  pursuits,  however,  he  soon  abandoned, 
out  of  love  for  a  bcautifid  and  amiable  maiden,  whom  he  married, 
returned  to  the  country,  where  he  lived  for  a  while  in  quiet  hap- 
piness. Trom  a  pampldet,  entitled  "  Never  too  Late,"  which 
appeared  in  1590,  and  in  wliich  he  describes  his  o"\vn  hfe  and 
fortunes — if  it  were  not,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks,  difficult  to 
know  how  much  is  to  be  taken  for  fact  and  how  much  for  poetical 
invention, — we  are  led  to  infer  that  he  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
peace  and  quietude.  His  wife,  perhaps  by  her  morahsing  and 
fault-finding,  disgusted  him ;  at  all  events  a  journey  to  London, 
and  the  light  arts  of  a  coui'tezan,  were  sufficient  to  awaken 
his  dormant  licentiousness.  Shortly  afterwards,  in  1586,  he 
was  again  in  London,  where  for  six  years  his  life  was  one  of 
the  wildest  excess— at  one  time  hvang  in  the  greatest  luxury — at 
another  sunk  in  the  most  abject  poverty ;  now  lashing  liimseK 
with  bitter  repentance  and  self-contempt,  and  at  the  next  giving 
way  to  the  gay  and  delusive  dreams  of  a  Uvely  fancy.  Such  was 
Greene's  miserable  career  previous  to  1592,  in  wliich  year  he  died, 
in  MTctchedness  and  penmy,  of  a  disease  contracted  by  liis  own 
iiTCijidaritics. 

Greene  was  a  prolific  and  versatile  author.  Besides  dramas,  he 
was  a  Miiter  of  novels  and  poetical  pieces,  especially  of  instructive 
or  moral  works,  wliich  were  occasionally  in  a  semi-poetic  and 
romantic  form,  and  of  several  pamplilets  of  a  satirical  character. 
In  all  he  displayed  no  common  powers  of  mind — gTcat  sensibility 
and  tenderness  of  feeling,  a  quick  and  lively  fancy,  a  graceful  vcm 
of  humour  and  raillery,  but  without  profundity  of  genius,  or  deep 
and  soHd  feelings,  Avithout  fixed  opinions  in  religiou  and  morals. 
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and  above  all,  without  that  energy  of  character  which  is  required 
to  hold  with  a  firm  hand  the  reins  of  poesy  not  less  than  of  life. 
Accordingly,  he  never  succeeded  in  combining  the  several  tlu-eads 
of  the  action  in  a  single  profound  principle,  pervading  but  yet 
lying  below  the  surface  of  the  outward  representation.  It  was 
beyond  his  power  to  adhere  tlu'oughout  to  any  one  constant  idea — 
a  particular  view  of  life — as  the  basis  and  substance  of  the  whole 
piece,  and  out  of  it  to  evolve  the  entire  fable ;  such  oneness  of 
idea  he  was  incapable  of  carrying  with  equal  clearness  tlirough  the 
several  parts,  and  of  referring  back  to  it  again  all  the  leading 
springs  and  motives  of  the  action.  His  details  hang  together  by 
a  loose  and  external  bond ;  all  is  on  the  point  of  falling  to  pieces ; 
and  it  is  only  by  foreigni  expedients,  by  sudden  and  unaccountable 
turns  of  the  action,  that  the  inward  tendency  to  dissolution  can 
be  checked.  His  dramas  possess,  indeed,  form  and  proportion; 
they  are  not  without  keeping  and  light  nimble  movement ;  but  tliis 
external  regularity  of  form,  tliis  outward  advance  of  the  plot,  does 
not  compensate  for  the  want  of  inward  unity  and  organic  necessity  of 
the  several  parts.  In  perfect  agreement  with  all  this,  his  dramatic 
characters  are,  it  is  true,  correctly  cbawn,  and  are  also  lively  and 
graceful,  but  yet  devoid  of  an  inner  motive  of  development 
provided  and  existing  from  the  beginning;  they  are  not  full 
and  well-finished  figures,  but,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  were, 
sculptured  in  liaK-rehef,  or  like  ancient  illuminations,  in  which 
the  figures  do  not  at  all  stand  out  from  the  brilliant  ground  of 
gold  on  which  they  are  emblazoned.  They  are  deficient  in  in- 
trinsic massiveness  and  soHdity  of  mind ;  like  Greene  liimseK,  their 
life  does  not  pass  outwards  from  within,  but  conversely,  and  con- 
sequently their  imnost  and  real  personality  is  never  laid  bare,  but 
reahty  and  appearance  fioat  alike  before  us  in  a  broad,  loose,  and 
vague  indeterminateness.  The  language  is  pure,  clear,  and  grace- 
ful, but  without  ebb  and  fiow;  proceeding  in  one  broad  un- 
broken line,  and  not  so  much  the  language  of  mind,  feeling,  and 
passion,  as  of  conversation  and  narrative.  Thus  the  diction, 
characters,  and  structure  of  liis  pieces,  perfectly  accord  with  each 
other ;  and  Tieck  justly  eulogises  the  tender,  sootliing  harmony 
of  Greene's  poetry.  They  are,  in  fact,  harmonious,  composed  in 
one  cast   and    in  one    spirit  ;    all    his  personages    breathe    the 
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same  vital  air,  and  in  all  we  can  trace  the  same  handling  of  the 
pencil,  the  same  colouring  and  jierspective.  JJut,  to  use  again  a 
previous  illustration,  it  is  with  them  as  with  ancient  paintings,  in 
which,  wliile  all  the  several  figures  are  painted  in  the  same  sense 
and  style,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  reason  for  their 
being  brought  together,  any  intrinsic  and  immediately  obvious 
})rinciple  of  their  combination.  By  the  side  of  the  Saviour,  for 
instance,  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  Virgin,  there  frecpicntly  stands  on 
the  same  canvas  some  later  Saint,  Bisliop,  or  Pope,  or  even  the 
dedicator  of  the  picture,  and  his  family.  Thus,  too,  the  harmony 
of  Greene's  pieces  does  not  residt  from  any  concrete  idea  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  wliole,  and  from  which,  as  a  centre,  all  the  diver- 
gent rays  proceed,  but  from  the  unity  of  feeling  and  the  general 
tone  of  mind  in  which  the  several  parts  are  all  conceived  and 
executed.  In  a  word,  Greene  treats  di-amatic  art  too  much  in 
an  ej)ic  style :  with  liim  the  inner  life  is  kept  too  much  in  the 
backgTOund ;  the  action  does  not  spring  out  of  adequate  motives 
in  the  subjective  spirit  and  character  of  the  acting  personages,  and 
consequently  what  takes  place  appears  in  the  light  of  an  event 
rather  than  of  an  action.  This  is  the  Trpwrov  xpev^os,  which  in 
itself  involves  iill  the  other  faidts  we  have  pointed  out. 

For  tliis  reason  Greene  has  been  most  successful  in  the  works 
wlierein  he  had  to  handle  a  fabulous  subject  of  an  epical  rather 
tlian  fh-amatical  cast.  His  "  James  lA^.  of  Scotland,"  and  "  King 
Alphonsus  of  Arragon,"  in  M'liich,  on  an  historical  foundation, 
raised  a  strange  mixed  structiu-e — liaK  liistorical,  half  fabidous — 
stand  a  full  step  lower  than  his  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  (according  to 
OoUier^s  conjecture),  one  of  his  earliest  di'amas;  and  especially 
than  his  "  Friar  Bacon,"  which  were  both  popular  favomdtes,  and 
long  maintained  their  places  on  the  stage.  In  the  former  pieces 
we  at  once  see  that  the  author  has  ventured  on  a  province  for 
wliicli  he  was  iU  qualified  :  in  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet 
appears  to  move  on  his  native  soil — so  delicious  an  air  of  home  here 
breathes  around  the  reader.  As  the  "  Friar  Bacon"^"  is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  Greene's  best  pieces,  it  demands  at  least  a  brief  notice. 
It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  it  all  the  merits  and  defects  already  men- 

*  Translated  in  Tieck's  Vorschule  S/iakspeares. 
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tionetl.  The  old  popular  tradition  of  Triar  Bacon  and  his  magi- 
cal skill,  is  interwoven  with  the  story  of  the  love  of  the  Prince 
Edward  and  the  Earl  Lacy  for  the  forester's  beautiful  daughter, 
Margaret  of  Eresingfield.  The  connexion,  however,  is  whoUy 
epical— altogether  extrinsical  and  factitious;  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  legend  and  of  the  love-story  have  notliing  in  connnon.  Ex- 
actly the  same  is  the  case  with  the  development  of  the  two  actions  : 
in  the  one,  the  friar's  bold  and  venturesome  design  fails  through 
an  external  cause — the  carelessness  and  stupidity  of  liis  assistant — 
and  no  explanation  is  afforded  why  the  omniscient  and  omnipotent 
Bacon  should  have  confided  such  important  services  to  such  a 
fool ;  in  the  other,  the  sudden  heroism  of  the  Prince,  his  renun- 
ciation in  favom-  of  Lacy,  and  the  latter's  hesitation  and  trials, 
are  equally  unaccountable  and  inexplicable ;  and  both  appear  more 
like  accidental  events  than  deliberate  acts.  The  King,  Henry  III., 
the  Emperor  Erederick,  the  King  of  Castile,  and  liis  daughter, 
form,  in  the  spirit  of  a  popular  ballad,  a  brdliant  frame-work — the 
golden-ground  of  the  ancient  illuminations;  they  do  not  in  the 
least  enter  into  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  rather  attend 
upon  it  wdth  the  grotesque  and  symbolical  splendour  of  the  court 
language  of  the  day,  and  accept  whatever  the  others  determine  aiid 
accomplish.  Nevertheless,  the  scenes  run  into  each  other  easily 
and  naturally :  the  represented  action  advances  with  a  measured 
and  graceful  progTcss;  most  of  the  characters,  and  especially 
the  comic  ones,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  well  executed,  thougli 
in  an  epic,  relief-like,  style  of  handling ;  while  a  fresh  clear  spirit, 
and  a  tint  of  pure  harmonious  colouring,  play  around  the  whole. 
In  short,  the  piece  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  merits 
of  Greene's  manner. 

Even  if  the  " George-a-Green,"  the  "Pinner  of  Wakefield," 
wliich  Tieck  translated,  and  at  first  took  to  be  a  youthful 
work  of  Shakspeare,  but  subsequently  declared  to  be  Greene's, 
be  not  the  production  of  this  author,  still  it  is  -written  so  com- 
pletely in  his  style,  and  is  so  excellent  a  specimen  of  it,  that  even 
on  this  account  alone  it  deserves  a  short  notice  at  our  hands,  and 
still  more  so  now  that,  by  a  discovery  made  within  the  last  ten 
years,  Greene's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  this  piece  has  been  all 
but  positively  estabhshed.    (See  11.  Greene's  AYorks,  by.  Eev.  A. 
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Dycc,  1831,  vol.  i.  p.  iv.  v.)  Tlie  materials  of  tlie  fable  arc  fur- 
nished by  two  popular  legends,  wliieli  are  here  again  coiineeted 
with  each  otlier,  and  also  with  ceriain  events  of  the  reign  of 
the  good  King  Edward,  (in  all  probabiHly  the  highly  j)oi)ular 
Edward  III),  without  regard  to  clironology  or  liistorical  trutli. 

"  Georgc-a- Green,"  and  "llobiii  llood,"  are  not,  even  in  the 
])resent  day,  entirely  banished  from  the  memory  of  Englishmen ; 
and  at  the  period  when  Greene  Avrote,  they  -sVcre  the  favourite 
heroes  of  the  po])iJacc.  The  characters,  which  are  well  con- 
ceived and  skilfully  worked  out  by  the  poet,  are  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  old  legends,  romances,  and  ballads,  which  were  still  current 
among  the  people.  Extraordinary  personal  strength,  and  an  equal 
degree  of  courage  and  honour  —  a  lively  4ight-hearted  gaiety, 
loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  attachment  to  tlieii'  own  class  and  mode 
of  life — form  the  principal  traits  of  their  characters.  Accordingly, 
they  are  sketched  in  a  perfectly  epic  style,  and  merely  from  that 
aspect  of  their  existence  wliich  coimects  them  vntli  the  outer  world 
— with  external  relations,  circumstances,  and  events;  A\hile  the 
iuAvard  life  of  mind  and  soid  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  before  us. 
In  hke  maimer  the  action  is  spun  out  from  external  causes ;  and 
by  the  accidental  concurrence  of  circumstances  and  events.  With 
the  defeat  of  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Kendall,  by  the  Pinner,  and  of 
the  Scottish  King,  by  the  old  Musgrove,  and  their  delivery  as 
j)risouers  to  the  King,  the  thread  of  the  stor}'^  first  laid  down  is 
at  an  end.  But  at  tliis  juncture  llobiu  Hood  comes  forward,  and 
the  action  assumes  an  entii-ely  new  turn,  in  wliich  the  shoe- 
makers of  the  merry  city  of  Bradford  play  an  important  part.  In 
short,  an  essentially  new  piece  opens,  in  which,  however,  the  story 
of  the  Pinner's  love  for  the  fair  Bettris  is  incidentallv  broudit 
to  ?„  close.  It  is  manifest  that  the  several  movements  of  the  action 
are  not  othei-wise  connected  with  each  other  than  as  the  exploits  of 
Diomed  depend  on  the  anger  of  the  godhke  Achilles,  or  the  adven- 
turous travels  of  Ulysses  are  coimcctcd  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  revenges  himself  on  the  insolent  suitors.  If,  however,  mc 
allow  this  epical  method  to  pass,  and  overlook  the  frequent 
ofl'ences  against  the  laws  of  di'amatic  composition,  the  whole  will 
a])pear  so  highly  amusing,  the  characters  drawn  so  miprctcnd- 
iiigly,  and  with  so  few,  yet  delicate  and  expressive  touches ;  the 
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language  so  unforced,  natural,  and  appropriate ;  the  wit  so  sprightly 
and  so  naive,  and  all  pervaded  with  such  a  tone  of  hilarity  and  good- 
nature, that  I  am  disposed  to  rank  it  liigher  than  the  Priar  Bacon. 

Collier,  and  with  liim  Tieck,  places  the  first  appearance  of  Eriar 
Bacon  in  the  year  1588  ;  from  Henslow^s  Diary  it  appears  to  have 
been  acted  in  London  in  1591.  Somewhere  about  tliis  time,  pro- 
bably in  1589,  the  "Pinner  of  "Wakefield"  may  have  been  composed ; 
in  1593  it  was  still  acted.  However,  it  may,  without  hesita- 
tion, be  assumed,  that  Eobert  Greene  had  written  for  the  stage  many 
years  before  tliis — at  all  events  as  early  as  1587.   (Collier,  iii.  150.) 

Clmstopher  Marlowe's  oldest  piece,  "  Tamburlane  the  Great,"  is 
placed  by  Collier,  (iii.  108)  on  very  plausible,  not  to  say  certain 
grounds,  in  the  year  1586.  The  very  choice  of  such  a  subject  for 
liis  first  appearance  as  a  dramatic  poet,  throws  some  light  on  his 
character.  The  date  and  place  of  Marlowe's  birth  are  alike  involved 
in  micertainty  :  in  all  probability  he  was  younger,  by  some  years, 
than  liis  friend  Greene.  He,  too,  had  enjoyed  a  good  education, 
and  studied  at  Cambridge,  1583.  However,  his  wild  and  irregnilar 
courses  seem,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have  di'iven  him  to  aban- 
don his  destined  career.  Soon  after  quitting  the  University  he 
became  a  player,  and  was  well  received,  but  appears,  after  a  short 
time,  to  have  quitted  the  stage,  perhaps  as  imposing  too  much 
restraint  on  liis  pleasures,  or  perhaps  that  he  might  be  able  to 
devote  aU  his  powers  and  talents  to  writing.  At  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  his  name  in  any  of  the  contemporaneous  lists  of  players. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  great  tragedies  appeared  in  quick  succession, 
the  "  Massacre  at  Paris,"  and  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus," 
being  written  (according  to  Collier)  in  1588 ;  his  "  Jew  of  Malta," 
in  1589 ;  and  liis  "Dido,"  in  wliicli  he  had  the  assistance  of  Nash,  in 
1590;  and  in  the  next  year,  his  best  work,  "  Edward  II."*  These 
six  dramas,  besides  others,  which,  perhaps,  belong  to  him,  he  com- 
posed within  the  short  space  of  six  or  seven  years  of  a  riotous 
and  dissipated  career,  and  distracted  by  warm  feelings  and  head- 
strong  passions.       In   tliis    respect   he  rivalled  liis   companion 

*  Lust's  Dominion,  which,  in  modern  times,  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
is  not  his  work,  but  was  a  later  production  from  the  pens  of  Dicker,  Haughton, 
and  Day,  as  is  plain  from  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  II.  311,  Ed.  1825.  (Collier, 
iii.  96.) 
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Greene,  with  this  difTcrcucc,  however,  that  wliile  the  hitter's  fail- 
ings resulted  from  weakness  of  cliaracter  and  frivoHty,  with  Mar- 
lowe on  the  contrary,  who  possessed  an  excess  rather  than  want  of 
strength  of  inind  and  will,  it  was  the  immoderation  of  liis  feel- 
ings and  desires,  the  passionate  susceptibility,  and  the  strange 
fantastic  cast  of  liis  whole  character,  that  were  the  source  of  his 
ruinous  irregularities  and  inunoralitj.  Like  his  life  and  character, 
his  very  death  was  violent.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  Marlowe 
died  in  the  prime  of  life  in  the  following  manner : — having 
attacked,  in  a  tit  of  jealousy,  one  Trancis  iVi'cher,  his  rival  in 
love,  with  liis  dagger,  his  antagonist,  being  the  stronger  man, 
wrested  his  own  weapon  from  him,  and  drove  it  into  liis  head ; 
from  tliis  wound  he  died  on  the  1st  of  June,  1593. 

Marlowe  was  in  all  essential  points  the  direct  opposite  of  Greene ; 
while  the  latter  delighted  in  a  cheerful  grace,  and  agi-eeable- 
ness  of  style,  Marlowe  aimed  solely  and  exclusively  at  the  forcible, 
extraordinary,  and  sublime.  He  possessed,  in  fact,  a  vigorous,  and 
— not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  the  term — a  great  mind ;  but 
his  heart  was  waste  and  rude,  and  it  is  from  the  heart  that  every 
truly  great  thought  proceeds.  Accordingly,  under  his  hand,  the 
forcible  becomes  the  forced,  the  uncommon  the  unnatural,  wliile  the 
great  and  subhme  sinks  into  the  grotesque  and  monstrous.  As, 
within  liis  own  breast,  inordinate  passions  and  emotions  stormed 
and  raged,  so,  in  the  world,  he  discerned  a  titan-like  conflict  and 
struggle  between  mighty  forces,  wliich  must  ultimately  destroy  and 
annihilate  each  other;  so  that  moral  necessity  can  onlij  appear 
amid  ruin  and  desolation.  Accordingly,  in  Marlowe's  pieces,  the 
tragical  almost  always  degenerates  into  the  horrible.  With  liim  the 
essence  of  tragedy  consists  not  in  the  fall  of  the  truly  noble,  great, 
and  lovely,  brought  on  by  its  own  intellectual  weakness,  but 
rather  in  the  internecine  struggle  of  the  primary  elements  of 
human  nature,  the  destructive  conflict  of  its  mightiest  facidties 
and  impulses,  forcibly  drawn  out  of  their  proper  career,  and  of  the 
most  vehement  affections  and  passions.  To  such  a  height  does  he 
fre(|uently  accumulate  terrific  and  monstrous  events,  deeds  of 
violence,  enormities  and  crimes,  that  no  corresponding  catastrophe, 
nor  adequate  punishment,  can  be  devised  for  them ;  and  the  close 
of  the  piece  consequently  appears  as  a  low  and  narrow  outlet 
through  wliioh  the  mass  of  the  action  seeks  in  vain  to  force  its 
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way.  Accordingly^  the  last  moments  of  his  heroes,,  however  they 
may  distress  and  agitate,  never  exalt  or  elevate  the  feehngs.  ^His 
notion  of  tragedy  comprehends  in  it  nothing  of  solace  and  atone- 
ment. Nevertheless,  his  mental  vigom-  alone  has  enabled  him  to 
do  that  which  was  whoUy  beyond  the  power  of  Greene;  his 
poetical  matter  is  well  connected  and  condensed ;  his  dramas  have 
for  their  basis  a  vital  concrete  idea,  a  fully  defined  view  of  life  and 
the  world,  out  of  wliich  the  whole  composition  appears  to  have 
grown  naturally,  and  organically  to  have  perfected  itself.  So  far  liis 
composition  possesses  solidity  and  perfectness,  and  Skottowe  is 
plainly  WTong  when  he  refuses  to  allow  liim  any  merit  in  tliis  respect. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  details  are  disproportionately 
dwelt  upon ;  his  scenes  do  not  run  into  each  other  simply  and 
naturally,  but  are  tacked  together  without  harmony,  and  so  far, 
no  doubt,  betoken  a  want  of  true  artistic  judgment.  The  action 
not  unfrequently  stands  perfectly  still,  while  certain  incoherent 
excrescences  attach  themselves  to  it ;  in  short,  the  intrinsic  unity 
of  idea  is  not  combined  with  extrinsic  grace  and  perfection; 
the  outward  form  is  angular,  clumsy,  and  stiiT.  In  hke  manner, 
his  characters  are  painted  ■udth  a  few  broad  touches,  and  in 
strong  light  and  shade ;  they  are  seldom  truly  grand,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  extravagant  and  monstrous;  bold  and  vigorous, 
indeed,  so  far  as  they  are  drawn,  always  imperfect  and 
incomplete.  In  these  points,  again,  where  Greene  is  weakest, 
Marlowe  is  strongest;  he  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
power  of  pourtraying,  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  expression,  the 
inmost  states,  passions,  and  emotions  of  the  soul;  his  characters, 
in  short,  are,  generally  speaking,  nothing  but  affection — all  passion 
and  sensibility ;  viewed  on  tliis  side,  they  appear  over-full ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  tlicy  arc  deficient  in  the  finer  touches,  and 
nicer  alternations  of  light  and  shade,  between  seK-command  and 
passionate  ebullition,  and  the  several  grades  of  evolution  and 
2)r  ogress. 

AU  his  passions  and  affections,  and  with  tliem  the  incidents  of 
the  action,  spring  forth  at  once  fixed  and  mature ;  they  are  there, 
but  why  or  wherefore  we  know  not — all  reflection  is  excluded;  his 
personages  seem,  we  might  almost  say,  to  be  entirely  without 
thought  or  reflection ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  rarely  we  meet  with 
a  general  sentiment  in  a  drama  of  Marlowe's;  this  domain  o( 
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iiiiiul  he  h;i.s  left  altogether  unciLltivatcd.  But  what  we  most 
esj)cciully  niiss  in  the  works  of  this  author  is,  a  living  relation  and 
interaction  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  of  his  di-aniatic 
personages.  While  with  Greene  the  acts  and  events  of  the  piece 
appear  for  the  most  part  to  derive  their  motives  from  without, 
with  Marlowe  they  seem  entirely  to  proceed  from  within;  Ids 
characters  act  in  the  way  they  do,  from  no  apparent  motive  or 
antecedent  cause  so  disposing  them,  but  because  such  is  their 
humour  at  the  moment  Avhcn  they  arc  called  upon  to  ^\ill  and  to 
act.  jMarlowe's  diction  is  generally  copious  and  nervous,  pregnant 
and  impressive — his  delineations  of  passion  and  affection  most 
commonly  happy ;  it  is,  however,  wanting  in  grace  and  tender- 
ness ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  in  the  structm*c  of  liis  fable  and 
in  his  characters  he  delights  in  the  extraordinaiy,  the  massive, 
and  the  prodigious,  so  in  his  language  he  is  ^^er  aiming  at  un- 
usual and  striking  tigm-es,  and  consequently  too  often  sinks  into 
inflation  and  bombast.  To  Marlowe,  however,  belongs  the  merit 
of  elfecting  a  great  improvement  in  dramatic  diction ;  the  weight 
of  liis  example  having  led  to  the  invariable  adoption  of  blank 
verse  even  in  the  more  jtopiilar  pieces  of  the  public  theatres. 
]\Iarlowe  was  the  fii'st  to  employ  it  on  a  pubKc  stage,  and  carried 
it  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  comes  very  near  to  that  of  Shak- 
speare.  (Collier,  iii.  115,  fee,  128,  &c.,  goes  at  leng-th  into  tliis 
subject).  ]\Ioreover,  Marlowe  possesses  a  distinct  and  strongly- 
marked  chimicter  of  style.  To  describe  briefly  its  chief  pecidia- 
rities,  we  may  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  its  cliief  defect  is 
the  undue  predominance  Avhich  the  lyrical  element  maintains  in 
all  his  pieces— the  decidedly  lyrical  manner  in  which  he  handles 
dramatic  poetry.  He  entirely  overlooks  the  outward  world,  and 
never  duly  considers  the  objectivity  of  mind  and  life  ^^'herein 
necessity  reigns  with  iron  hand,  lopping  off  aU  immoderation  and 
excess,  while  the  subjective,  and  therewith  the  capricious  idso,  Avhicli 
rejects  both  measure  and  restraint,  are  with  liim  everywhere  para- 
mount. Hence  the  monstrous  and  the  unnatural  in  liis  characters 
and  plots,  where  all  is  passion  and  emotion ;  hence,  too,  the  want 
of  cii-cumspection — the  precipitancy,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
motives — the  want  of  a  gradual  march  of  the  plot,  and  of  a  grace- 
fid  and  harmonious  movement  in  the  language  and  action. 
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To  justify,  in  some  measure^  my  j^^clgment  of  this  writer,  I 
shall  here  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  tragedies  which  are 
unanimously  allowed  to  be  liis  masterpieces — The  "  Jew  of  Malta" 
and  "  Edward  11."'^  Both  exliibit  liis  best  qualities  in  an  eminent 
degree ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  an  attentive  eye  will  easily  discern 
in  them  all  his  faults.  The  leading  idea  in  the  "'Jew  of  Malta,"  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  is  a  perfect  Macliiavellism — a  view 
of  life  which  makes  an  unqualified  selfishness  the  sole  principle  of 
human  conduct;  the  powerful  instinct  of  seK-preservation,  and 
the  desire  of  happiness,  power,  and  riches,  is  exhibited  in  conflict 
with  the  whole  world ;  the  frame  of  human  nature  is  forcibly  rent 
asunder,  and  one  of  its  primary  elements,  degraded  into  a  mui-- 
derous  lust  of  revenge  seeking  to  vent  itseK  on  the  whole  world, 
is  violently  divorced  from  all  the  other  instmcts  and  faculties  of 
humanity.  Thus,  the  Jew,  the  principal  character  of  the  piece, 
appears  on  the  stage  (animated  by  a  passionate  selfishness),  and 
inflamed  with  boundless  rage  against  liis  persecutors  and  all 
mankind,  and  enslaved  by  a  desire  of  vengeance,  to  wliich  he 
sacrifices  even  liis  o-wm  cliild,  and  involves  both  the  innocent  and 
the  guilty  in  the  same  destruction.  But  the  Governor  and  Selim 
Calymath,  Christians  and  Mahomedans,  exhibit  the  same  un- 
pitying  selfishness  and  disregard  of  others.  In  the  Jew,  however, 
it  is  carried  to  such  a  height  that  the  ruin  of  the  world,  or  of 
himself,  is  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  we  see  not  why  or  how  he  has 
become  such  a  monster.  In  the  first  scene  Barabas  is  depicted 
merely  as  a  rich,  money-making  Jew,  proud  of  liis  gold ;  while,  a 
few  scenes  further  on,  he  is  a  monster  of  vindictiveness,  hatred, 
and  vice,  A^ithout  shame  or  pity,  and  devoid  of  the  commonest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  cruel  and  bloodthii'sty  even  to  madness ;  and 
in  this  inwardly  brooding  passionateness  and  thirst  for  slaughter 
he  perseveres  throughout  the  whole  piece.  Even  though  it  should 
be  thought  that  all  the  atrocious  designs  wliich  follow  in  such 
rapid  succession,  and,  in  spite  of  their  enormity,  are  invariably 
successful,  spring  naturally  out  of  the  extraordinary  cunning  and 
ready  invention  of  the  Jew,  still  it  must  be  admitted  that,  on 
the  whole,  chance  plays  the  principal  part  in  them ;  and  a  chance, 

*  Translated  in  Bulow's  AUenglischer  Schaubuhne. 
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moreover,  which  appears  the  more  capricious,  as  all  these  enor- 
mities have  no  profound  end  in  view — no  ideal  result.  The  Jew 
dies  in  the  midst  of  his  crimes,  with  blasphemy  and  cm'sing  on 
his  hps.  But  not  even  on  any  of  the  other  personages  of  the 
piece  does  this  tissue  of  horrors  produce  any  result ;  all  remains 
at  the  end  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Moreover,  the  scenes 
change  so  rapidly,  M^ithout  any  hving  bond  of  connection ;  the 
action  proceeds  so  entirely  in  a  straight  line,  though  by  fits  and 
starts ;  the  characters  go  off  and  come  on  the  stage  with  so  little 
of  apparent  reason ;  and  such  a  crowd  of  subordinate  figures — the 
three  Jews,  for  instance,  the  Monks  and  Nuns,  the  mother  of  Don 
Mathias,  kc. — appear  and  vanish  so  quickly,  at  the  waving,  as  it 
were,  of  the  hand,  and  just  as  they  are  wanted,  and  are  so  out- 
wardly, and  without  preparation,  foisted  into  the  action,  that  the 
defects  of  the  composition  are  at  once  apparent. 

Par  more  perfect  is  "  Edward  II.'''  It  is  an  historical  tragedy,  in 
the  style  of  the  day,  i.  e.  liistorical  in  the  subordinate  sense  of 
biographical;  for,  in  fact,  notliing  but  tlic  personal  fortunes  of 
Edward  liimself  are  matter  of  representation ;  the  state  and 
people  play  no  part  in  common  with  liim,  or,  at  most,  inci- 
dentally only.  Life  is  here  conceived  under  the  important  and 
fundamental  relation  wdiich  subsists  between  the  indi\'iduality  of 
the  man,  the  inward  bias  of  his  mind,  liis  natural  instincts  and 
inclinations  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  outward  ob- 
jective position  assigned  to  him  by  bu-th  and  a  higher  providence. 
This  relation  is  destroyed  by  Edward's  character  and  behaviour, 
and  is  chssolved  into  contradictions;  by  these  means  he  pre- 
pares his  OAVu  ruin,  and  thus  the  leading  idea  of  the  poem 
becomes,  in  a  genuinely  poetic  and  dramatic  manner,  at  the  same 
time  a  tragic  destiny.  It  is  not  that  Edward  has  his  favourites, 
but  he  makes  liis  capriciously  chosen  favourites  his  ministers  of 
state  and  great  nobles,  that  aU  is  given  up  to  them,  and  that  he 
mixes  up  his  individual  hiunours  with  liis  dignity  as  King,  his  sub- 
jective inclinations  with  the  business  and  wants  of  the  state,  and 
is  unable  to  separate  the  monarch  and  the  man,  and  thereby 
chaotically  dissolves  the  relation  between  them ; — tliis  it  is  that 
constitutes  the  pernicious  weakness  of  his  othenvise  good  and 
amiable  disposition.     The  Queen,  on  the  other  hnnd,  is  driven, 
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tlu'ougli  tlie  perplexity  in  which  she  is  placed  as  a  Mother  and  a 
Queen^  to  infidelity  to  her  lord  and  husband,  and  into  the  arms  of 
Mortimer :  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  III.,  has  the 
sad  alternative  of  choosing  between  the  son^s  affection  for  liis 
father,  and  his  title  to  the  crown;  if  he  hstens  to  the  one,  he 
must  sacrifice  the  other.  Lastly,  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom 
equally  misunderstand  their  position,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  seduced,  by  their  hatred  of  the  favourites,  into  perjury 
and  rebelKon.  Accordingly,  all  alike  are  stricken  by  the  tragic 
Nemesis.  Thus  the  ground-idea  is  clearly  and  distinctly  mir- 
rored in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  -whole ;  and  this  per- 
vading identity  of  thought  constitutes  the  principal  merit  of  the 
piece,  wliich,  in  other  respects,  exhibits  all  Marlowe's  faults.  The 
scenes  are,  it  is  true,  better  disposed  than  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta ;" 
nevertheless,  here,  also,  the  action  occasionally  stands  still,  and  has 
the  same  irregular  progress  and  advance ;  the  long  first  act, 
especially,  is  deficient  in  movement,  and  contains  little  more  than 
the  King's  assiu-ances  of  affection  for  Gavestone,  and  his  rage, 
complaints,  and  grief  at  the  treatment  of  his  favourite.  The  lyrical 
element,  too,  is  here  again  predominant  in  an  exuberant  expres- 
sion of  affection  and  passion,  which  are,  no  doubt,  for  the  most 
part,  felicitously  pourtrayed,  but  are  yet  carried  to  such  a  height  as 
to  become  tedious  and  wearisome.  It  is  only  from  this  side  that 
the  characters  are  completely  and  vigorously  delineated;  aU  the 
other  traits,  whether  of  mind  or  conduct,  are  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
thrown  out.  Consequently,  the  King's  excessive  tenderness  for 
Gavestone,  and  afterwards  for  the  Spencers  and  Baldock,  remains 
wholly  unaccounted  for,  and,  indeed,  inexplicable.  As  here  de- 
picted, these  personages  are  neither  amiable  nor  attractive,  and  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they  ever  could  have  gained 
such  entire  possession  of  the  King's  mind.  Edward's  love  for 
them,  as  well  as  his  hatred  of  the  Queen,  and  the  beginning  of 
her  fondness  for  Mortimer,  seem  so  subjectively  capricious,  so 
perfectly  without  adecfuate  cause,  that  here  again  we  miss  the 
usual  reaction  which  the  outward  world  and  the  inward  subjec- 
tivity exercise  upon  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  punishment  of  the  King  are  so  external  and  purely 
physical,    and  withal   so  horrible,   that  again  the  tragic  borders 
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too  closely  upon  the  terrible.  Here,  too,  \vc  are  not  without  u 
nmnbcr  of  indifferent  unmeaning  characters,  which  take  a  very 
subordinate  and  uninfluential  part  in  the  action.  Lastly,  the 
diction  is,  no  doubt,  more  moderate,  better  sustained  througliout, 
and  not  so  broken,  as  in  the  "  Jew  of  Malta ;"  but  still  we  meet 
with  occasional  excrescences,  far-fetched  similes,  and  over-wrought 
attempts  at  vigour  of  expression. 

It  is  in  this  organic  contrariety  in  wliich  Greene  and  ]\Iarlowe 
stand  to  each  other— the  one  representing  and  especially  culti- 
vating the  epical,  the  other  the  lyrical  elements  of  the  dramatic 
form  of  art,  that  I  am  disposed  to  place  the  high  importance  of 
the  two  for  the  history  of  Shaks])eare  and  the  English  drama. 
It  is,  moreover,  their  especial  merit,  that,  gifted  witli  a  polite  and 
learned  education,  they  successfully  laboured  to  free  the  natioual 
theatre  from  the  rudeness  and  irregularities  with  which  it  was  still 
encumbered  by  a  great  class  of  poets  who  wrote  only  to  gratify 
the  popular  taste.  However  content  we  might  be  to  be  well  rid 
of  certain  laboured  similes  from  ancient  history  and  m3i;hology, 
and  certain  Latin  plu'ases,  Sec. — nevertheless,  their  polished  lan- 
guage, and  the  refined  habits,  which  they  knew  how  to  exhibit  in 
the  most  lively  manner,  contributed,  in  no  sliglit  degree,  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  taste. 

At  the  same  time,  we  see  how  easy,  and  at  the  same  time  how 
difficult,  it  was  for  Shakspeare  to  improve  still  further  upon  these 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  materials  were  at  hand, 
ready  cut  and  polished ;  the  foundation  had  been  laid ;  all  that  was 
wanting  was  artistic  skill  to  combine  organically  \\hat  as  yet  lay 
isolated  and  separate,  or  at  most  mixed  together,  without  order 
or  coherence.  This,  however,  required  the  practised  hand  of 
a  oreat  architect.  In  other  words,  Shakspeare's  vocation  Avas  to 
fuse  together  the  dramatic  styles  of  Marlowe  and  Greene,  in  such 
a  manneras  to  preserve  their  merits  without  their  defects,  and  thereby 
to  produce  a  new  and  superior  style,  which,  as  the  very  notion  of 
the  drama  demanded,  might  comprise,  in  one  perfect  organic  unity, 
the  epic  and  the  lyric  forms  of  art.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be 
accomplislied,  but  by  giving,  at  the  same  time,  greater  profundity 
to  the  ideal  subject  matter,  and  a  more  perfect  development  to  the  / 
])oetic  form;  none  but  a  poetic  genius,  capable  of  uniting  all  the  ' 
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depth  of  a  Cliristian  view  of  the  world  with  a  perfect  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  form^  coidd  solve  tliis  problem.  How  Shakspeare 
arrived  at  the  position  which  he  subsequently  maintained  in  the 
history  of  art,  will  hereafter  be  shown  more  at  large :  here  we 
must  be  content  with  observing  that,,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
what  we  should  naturally  expect,  he  at  fu'st  pm'sued  the  course 
on  wliich  Greene  and  Marlowe  had  preceded  him  by  a  few  steps. 
His  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  T}Te/^  and  (if  the  piece  be  liis)  "  Ai-den  of 
Peversham,"  are  evidently  composed  in  Greeners  style,  wliile 
"  Titus  Andi-onicus,"  and  still  more  the  older,  "  King  John,'' 
(the  greater  part  of  which  is  to  all  appearance  his,)  approximate  to 
that  of  Marlowe.  That  he  should  surpass  both  in  their  respective 
manners  was  but  to  be  expected,  and  was,  indeed,  necessary, 
if  he  was  eventually  to  rise  above  them.  In  liis  "  Hem-y  VI." 
he  becomes  more  original  and  independent;  and  already,  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  we  discern  Shakspeare  complete  and  per- 
fect in  all  liis  supereminent  gi-eatness  of  genius.  The  jiointing 
out  in  detail  the  affinity  and  the  difference  of  these  two  di'amas 
from  Greene's  and  Marlowe's  pieces,  I  must  reserve  for  my  criti- 
cisms on  his  respective  di'amas. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  it  is  asked,  how  much  Shakspeare  owed 
to  liis  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  our  answer  can  only  be 
indirect  and  qualified :  in  a  strict  and  narrow  sense,  he  could  only 
learn  as  much  as  admits  of  being  learned  in  any  art — the  techni- 
cal part  of  it;  an  acquaintance,  viz.  with  the  stage  and  theatrical 
practice — i.  e.  the  arrangement  of  a  piece  in  such  a  form  as  admits 
of  its  being  easily  and  conveniently  represented,  and  ensures  its 
due  effect.  The  latter,  however,  depends  chiefly  on  tins  point, 
that  the  drama  itself  is  drastic ;  i.  e.  unfolds  a  living,  rapid,  and 
visible  action ;  in  wliich,  consequently,  there  is  something  really 
accomplished  on  the  stage,  and  wherein  the  characters  do  not 
merely,  as  it  is  proverbially  expressed,  speak.  Hke  a  book,  re- 
flecting, moralising,  and  heaping  sentiment  on  sentiment,  and 
thought  upon  thought,  but,  like  real  men  in  real  hfe,  talk  while 
they  act,  and  act  -wliile  they  talk.  At  tliis  date  a  play  was,  in  the 
first  instance  at  least,  composed  so  exclusively  for  the  stage,  that 
even  in  the  splendour  of  Shakspeare's  career  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  a  dramatic  poet  as  literary  articles  was  looked  upon 
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by  many  as  ridiculous.  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  surprise,  if 
the  older  English  poets  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  their 
practical  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  stage :  even  Marlowe's 
pieces,  notwithstanding  the  preponderance  of  the  lyric  element, 
still  possess  much  of  real  action.  How  skilfid  Sliakspeare  was 
in  this  respect,  how  far  he  surpassed  his  own  teachers  herein, 
every  one  knows  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  one  of  his 
pieces  represented  with  intelligence  and  propriety ;  whereas,  in 
this  our  paper  age,  our  best  })oets  too  often  write  for  the  reading 
rather  than  the  play-going  public.  Shakspeare's  ch'amas  are, 
without  exception,  as  rich  in  intrinsic  poetic  energy  as  in  ex- 
trinsic scenic  action.  In  this  respect  Sliakspeare  was  unques- 
tionably greatly  indebted  to  his  predecessors,  and  to  the  artistic 
progress  of  liis  age. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asked,  what  he  could  have  learnt  fi-om 
them  as  regards  the  ideal  contents  and  artistic  beauty  of  form,  in 
this  sense  of  the  word  we  answer — little;  and  yet,  again — much. 
Little,  inasmuch  as,  being  a  real  poetical  genius,  he  was  truly 
original:  much,  because  even  genius,  so  far  as  it  is  hmnan,  cannot 
exist  without  certain  conditions,  but  requires  a  fertile  soil  in  which 
to  root  itseK,  and  an*,  warmth,  rain,  and  sunshine,  for  its  gro^^1h 
and  nourishment.  It  is  not  more  false  to  maintain  an  absolute  moral 
liberty,  than  to  assert  an  ^^tx^ci  poetic  freedom  and  creative  power 
of  man.  To  assert  the  former,  would  be  to  dissolve  the  moral 
liberty  into  mere  subjective  caprice,  Avhile  the  latter  woidd  reduce 
the  artistic  activity  into  an  empty,  untrue,  and  monstrous  play  of 
fancy.  The  old  prejudice,  which  would  look  upon  Shakspeare  as 
a  soHtary  point  of  Hght  and  splendour  in  a  ^vide  waste  of  dark- 
ness, has,  I  hope,  been  removed  in  some  degree  by  the  preceding 
sketch,  however  hastily  executed.  The  better  acquainted  we  be- 
come with  the  immediate  forerunners  of  Sliakspeare,  the  more 
convinced  we  shaU  feel  that  he  was  but  a  single  member  in  the 
organical  development  of  a  great  whole — that  he  did  but  complete 
what  had  been  already  begun  by  others ;  that  he  was,  in  short, 
but  the  master-spirit  amid  a  band  of  worthy  associates. 

In  truth,  even  on  this  account  Shakspeare  is  not  merely  a  point, 
but  even  the  culminating  and  central  point  in  that  sphere  and 
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circle  of  artistic  development  into  wliicli  he  entered.  The  cir- 
cumference determines^  it  is  true,  the  centre,  but  is  yet  itself  in  a 
greater  degree  dependent  on  the  centre.  How  powerfully,  accord- 
ingly, Shakspeare  influenced  the  artistic  development  of  liis  age — 
how  he  reflected  on  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries  much 
more  light  than  was  tin-own  from  them  upon  liimseLf, — will  be  shown 
in  the  following  sections. 


II. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

The  age  which  could  give  birth  to  such  a  genius  as  Shakspeare, 
must  even  have  possessed  the  virtues  and  powers  requisite  for  the 
production  and  maturity  of  so  rare  a  fruit.  For  every  man,  and 
every  one  especially  who  jfigm-es  on  the  stage  of  the  world_,  is  in 
the  main  the  creation  of  the  sjm-it  of  imiversal  history,  and  his 
birth  may  be  looked  upon  as  necessary,  in  the  same  way  that  every 
great  invention  is  not  simply  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  achieve- 
ment of  the  inventor,  but  the  inevitable  result  of  a  want  of  the 
age,  which  required  to  be  satisfied.  Thus  the  Magnet,  Gun- 
powder, and  the  art  of  Printing,  were  discovered  as  soon  as  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  requii'ed  them.  The  twelve  decades 
from  1480  to  1600,  form  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  seras  in 
the  history  of  humanity.  The  pre-eminently  important  invention 
of  printing  (1440),  had  preceded  them,  as  destined  to  aiford  the 
external  means  and  lever  for  the  grand  revolution  of  the  wheel  of 
time.  As  Columbus  discovered  a  new  terrestrial  world,  so  Luther's 
reformation  laid  open  a  new  mental  one.  The  arts  and  science  of 
antiquity,  also,  now  awoke  out  of  their  long  letharg}',  and  arose  in 
fresh  strength  and  vigour  of  life.  It  was  now,  likewise,  that  mo- 
dern and  peculiarly  Christian  art  celebrated  its  grandest  trivanphs ; 
this,  too,  was  the  age  of  those  great  and  still  unequalled  masters 
in  painting — Leonardi  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Eaphael,  Titian, 
Correggio,  and  Dm-er,  and  of  those  inunortal  and  unrivalled 
composers  of  sacred  nmsic — a  Palestrina,  a  Giovanni  Gabrieli, 
an  Orlando  Tasso,  and  others,  and  lastly  it  was  the  cradle  of  the 
most  famous  of  modern  poets,  —  Tasso,  Cervantes,  Lo])e  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  and,  above  all,  of  Shakspeare.  We  may  venture 
to  assert,  that  the  birth  and  productions  of  all  these  great  spirits 
were  necessary;    first,  because  the  creative  energy  of  the  age  must 
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reveal  itself  in  art  also,  and  because  the  great  ideas  of  the  past 
and  present  required  a  worthy  form  for  their  manifestation; 
and  secondly,  because  it  was  indispensable  that  a  dam  should  be 
raised  against  the  influence  of  the  reviving  arts  and  literature  of 
antiquity,  in  order  that  the  inundating  flood  of  an  undue  and 
overrating  imitation  should  not  swamp  the  infancy  of  Christian 
art,  or  bear  it  down  to  its  own  low  and  inferior  level.  In  the 
masterly  creations  of  a  Shakspeare,  and  a  Calderon,  and  others, 
which  sprung  up  originally  out  of  the  soil  of  a  true  Christian 
culture,  the  spirit  of  romantic  or  Cluistian  art,  even  though, 
as  subsequently  has  really  happened,  it  should  momentai-ily  be 
overborne  by  the  imitation  of  classical  antiquity,  woidd  ever  and 
anon  revive,  and  after  a  brief  subjugation  to  the  ancient  models, 
spring  up  again  in  fresh  vigour  and  beauty. 

Among  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Eng- 
land stood  pre-eminent  in  gi'eatness  and  importance.  Wliile  the 
pohtical  influence  of  other  nations  had  at  the  close  of  tliis  period 
more  or  less  declined,  the  vigorous  and  successful  policy  of  Eliza- 
beth had  infused  new  life  and  energy  into  the  English  people. 
The  continual  wars  with  Erance,  and  the  long  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Roses,  had  broken  the  feudal  powers  of  the  Barons,  and  esta- 
blished the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  thereby  given  a  new 
shape  to  the  pohtical  relation  of  government  and  people.  The 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  occa- 
sioned a  mighty  movement  in  rehgious  and  ecclesiastical  life. 
The  participation  in  tliis  movement  at  first  degenerated,  no  doubt, 
but  too  often,  into  partisanship  and  vindictive  persecution ;  never- 
theless, the  sound  and  \igorous  seed,  once  soa^ii,  however  its  growth 
might  for  a  time  be  retarded,  could  never  be  destroyed,  and  it 
eventually  produced  the  fairest  flowers  and  fruits.  Thus  the  per- 
secutions of  Mary  did  but  stunulate  the  Eeformcrs  to  greater 
exertions,  and  strengthened,  rather  than  weakened,  their  cause; 
Avhile,  under  the  fostering  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  again  raised  its 
head,  and  put  down  aU  opposition.  The  EngHsh  Episcopal  Chm-ch 
fm'nished  from  the  first  a  happy  mean  between  the  extremes  of 
Romanism  and  Puritanism.  Wliile  the  former  wished  to  abide  by 
whatever  Avas  old,  and  the  Pmitans  longed  for  novelty  in  all  things, 
and  with  a  blind  fanaticism  desiring  on  the  one  hand  (o  sejiaratc 
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the  Church  and  State,  and  on  the  other  to  destroy  all  liberty 
in  customs,  science,  and  art, — the  Episcopal  Church  adopted  all 
necessary  changes,  but  at  the  same  time  retained  the  ancient 
wherever  it  was  practicable. 

The  mingled  rigour  and  mildness  of  Elizabeth  and  Burleigh* — 
employed  almost  invariably  with  the  greatest  judgment  and  ])ro- 
priety — held  the  extreme  parties  in  control  without  imi)eding 
the  new  course  of  tilings.  The  successful  wars  of  tliis  reign  in 
Erance  and  the  Netherlands,  in  defence  of  the  reformed  faith, 
the  conquests  in  the  West  Indies,  new  discoveries  in  remote 
quarters  of  the  globe,  the  thmer  establishment  of  the  English 
dominion  in  Ireland,  the  acquisition  of  a  lasting  political  influ- 
ence in  Scotland,  and  especially  the  great  victory  over  Spain, 
were  events  which  contributed  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
people,  to  direct  its  views  to  greater  enterprises,  and  to  awaken 
and  confirm  a  consciousness  of  its  political  importance.  Above 
all,  the  defeat  of  Philip's  invincible  Armada  tended  to  elevate  the 
irational  sense  of  self-respect  and  patriotism  to  the  height  of  poetical 
enthusiasm.  By  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  English,  the  Spanish 
lleet  was  in  seven  days  reduced  to  such  straits  that  it  was  glad  to 
shelter  itself  in  the  harbour  of  Calais.  But  even  here  the  fire- 
ships  of  the  English,  want  of  provisions,  anxiety  and  insubordina- 
tion, left  the  Spanish  no  rest,  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  pitch  of 
despair,  that  Medijia  Sidonia  determined  on  retreat.  Lastly,  the 
hand  of  God  gave  the  finishing  stroke  :  on  their  homeward  voyage 
fearful  tempests  scattered  them  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  destroyed 
the  greater  numb(?r  of  then-  shi})s.  '^  Throughout  the  kingdom  a 
general  thanksgiving  was  offered  up,  and  on  the  20th  November, 
1588,  Elizabeth,  amidst  incrcxlible  rejoicings,  set  out  on  her 
triumphant  progress  to  London.  The  portraits  of  the  British 
admirals  were  carried  before  her,  and  the  trophies  of  Victory  were 
hung  up  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Queen's  adtbess,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rewards  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  were  foUowcd  by  a 
solemn  service t  in  the  chui-ch."     Tliis  event,  as  Tieck  justly  ob- 

*  Raumer's  Gesch.  Europa's  seit  dera  Endc.  d.  15.  Jalirb.  ii.  530.  Lingard's 
Hist,  of  England,  viii.  300. 
t  Raumer,  ibid.  p.  588. 
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serves,  must  have  been  eminently  iulluential  even  in  the  history 
of  art,  and  have  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  develope  that 
liigh  and  lofty  spiiit  wliich  the  dramatic  poetry  of  England 
subsequently  maintained."^ 

Tlu'ougliout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  especially  among  tlie 
middle  classes,  wealth  and  prosperity  had  been  spread  by  successful 
industry  and  extensive  commerce.  From  the  Count  de  Bouillon's 
report  on  liis  embassy  to  England,  in  1596,  we  learn  that  the 
lower  classes  were  comparatively  wealthy,  and  Hved  well,  but  tem- 
perately ;  that  the  towns  were  rapidly  growing  in  trade  and  riches  : 
wliile  in  1607,  the  Venetian,  Mohno,  in  liis  report  on  England, 
declares  London  to  be  the  greatest  city  of  Europe,  as  well  for  its 
extent  as  for  the  condition  and  number  of  its  inhabitants  (more 
than  300,000,  and  these  for  the  most  part  citizens,  since  the 
nobles  generally  resided  on  their  estates),  being  full  of  merchants 
and  warehouses  of  every  kind  of  merchandize,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  and  having  many  beautiful  buildings  and  exquisite 
churches.t  The  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  according  to 
BouiUon,  heavily  in  debt ;  so  that  not  unfrequently  the  merchants 
gained  possession  of  the  seats  of  the  nobihty,  and  noble  maidens 
were  wedded  to  husbands  of  inferior  rank  but  greater  opulence. 
The  cause  of  this  embarrassment  of  the  higher  classes  lay,  not 
exclusively,  as  Bouillon  maintains  (see  Drake,  ii.  92,  &c.  138, 
&c.)  in  a  lavish  expenditure  on  dress  and  retinue,  in  the  latter  of 
which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  frequently  found  a  company 
of  actors,  and,  almost  invariably,  a  jester,  or  domestic  fool, 
(Drake,  ii.  140),  but  rather  iu  the  magnificent  fetes  and  pageants 
wliich  Avere  now  the  fashion.  Ehzabeth  herseK,  however  econo- 
mical, not  to  say  mean,  in  other  matters,  indulged  herself  iu  a 
most  lavish  expenditure  for  dress  and  speciacdcs,  wliile,  by  her 
visits  to  the  seats  of  the  principal  nobles  and  to  the  provincial 
towns,  she  involved  them  in  similar  extravagance.  J  On  these 
occasions,  tournaments,  magnificent  pageants,  masques  and  dances, 
alternated  with  serious  instructive  speeches  or  dialogues,  and 
it  was  rarely  indeed  that  plays — Tragedies  and  Comedies — were 

*  See  the  beautiful  passage  ii>  his  "  Dichterleben,"  I.  89. 

f  Raumer,  Beitrftge,  i.  606,  624. 

+  Raumer,  Gesch.  Eur.  ii.  618.     Lingard,  ibid.  415—418.     Drake,  ii.  90. 
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omitted.'^  Tlie  lulluwiug  is  the  dcscripliuii  by  an  uye-witness  of 
such  a  fetCj  given  by  Elizabeth  at  her  pakice  of  Hampton  Court, 
in  the  spring  of  1581  "The  central  point  of  attraction  was  a 
splendid  tournament.  Scaffolding  was  erected  on  both  the  sides 
and  ends  of  a  square,  for  an  extraordinary  concourse  of  spectators. 
First  appeared  forty  lords  and  gentlemen  in  magnificent  dresses 
covered  with  precious  stones,  and  ricUng  on  S[)anish  or  Italian 
horses  ricldy  caparisoned;  next  followed  eight  heralds  bearing 
the  ensign  of  England,  and  four  trumpeters  in  red  and  yellow 
velvet.  iVfter  these  came  four  marshals  and  judges  of  the  Lists, 
accompanied  by  many  noble  personages.  Next  followed  four  bands 
of  combatants ;  first,  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c. 
After  riding  round  the  ring,  with  theii*  lances  in  rest  and  their 
visors  down,  they  drew  up  in  a  hue  before  the  Queen.  Hereupon 
an  ancient  tower  was  rolled  forward,  on  which  was  erected  a  triple 
chandeHer  with  flambeaus.  Out  of  a  door  in  the  tower  a  large 
serpent  wound  itself,  and  tried  to  ascend  a  tree  riclily  laden  with 
fruit,  which  stood  close  by.  Beliind  the  tower  were  six  eagles 
skilfully  contrived,  in  the  bodies  of  which  musicians  and  trimi- 
petcrs  were  concealed.  In  the  next  place  two  horses  appeared, 
Avithout  saddles,  and  gilded  all  over,  and  on  each  sat  a  Kttle  boy 
with  golden  locks,  and  clothed  in  flowing  robes  of  silver  tissue. 
Then  came  a  triumphal  car,  which  apparently  moved  backwards, 
on  which  sat  the  three  Sisters  of  Fate,  dragging  after  them,  by  a 
golden  chain,  a  ]ioble  knight  as  })risoner :"  &c.  &c.  On  the 
following  day,  when  the  sword-fight  took  place,  there  was  no 
want  of  similar  ingenious  and  fanciful  devices. t 

The  tone  of  morals  in  this  age  was  not,  in  truth,  the  most 
severe.  Tlie  relation  of  the  sexes  was  light  and  loose,  and  bore 
rather  an  impress  of  the  sensual  and  fantastic  gallantry  of  chivalry, 
than  the  moral  and  rehgious  character  of  Clmstianity.  Intrigue 
and  gallant  adventures  were  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  the 
finished  gentleman,  Elizabeth  herself^  though  in  all  probability 
really  pm'e  and  spotless,  set  an  evil  example  by  lier  light  and 


*  Raumer,  Gesch.  Eur.  after  Johnston,   252.     Aikin,  ii,  307.     Osborn,Mem. 
of  Eliz.  380. 

t  Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  600,  504. 
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inconsiderate  way,  both  of  talking  and  behaving,  Avhich  evinced 
pretty  strongly  the  natural  bias  of  her  inclinations.  To  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  for  instance,  she  assigned  a  chamber  in  the  palace 
close  to  her  own.  Henneage,  Hatton,  Raleigh,  Oxford,  Blount, 
Anjou,  were  generally  looked  upon  as  her  admitted  suitors ;  of 
her  fondness  for  Essex  she  latterly  made  no  disguise,  after  she 
had  had  liim  executed  for  treason ;  and  at  a  very  advanced  age  she 
conferred  extraordinary  favours  on  an  Earl  of  Clancarty,  for  no 
other  reason  than  his  great  personal  beauty."^'  Without  a  lover 
of  this  kind,  who  was  haK  the  servant  of  her  Majesty,  haK  the 
suitor  to  her  beauty,  she  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  live.  To 
gratify  this  weakness  of  her  heart,  or  her  known  vanity,  her  cour- 
tiers, and  all  who  approached  her,  vied  Mith  each  other  in  gallantry 
and  flattery.  It  was  but  natural  that  the  whole  court  should 
imitate  the  example  set  them  by  the  Queen,  and  it  is  therefore 
notliing  singular  if  strict  moralists,  like  Eaunt  and  Harrington, 
called  it  a  place  "  where  every  enormity  prevailed,  where  there  was 
little  godhness  or  practice  of  religion ;  where  in  general  the  most 
licentious  habits  and  evil  conversation  were  to  be  met  with,  and 
where  there  was  no  love  but  that  of  the  wanton  god  Asmodeno."t 
That  the  whole  nation  should  have  followed  in  some  degree  the 
example  of  the  court,  is  at  once  to  be  supposed ;  Molino  expressly 
charges  the  English  people  with  intemperance  and  gluttony.  The 
vice  of  drunkenness  especially  seems  to  have  been  very  general 
(Drake,  ii.  124.  128.)  However  morally  wrong  all  this  undoubt- 
edly was,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  undeniable,  that  tliis  general  self- 
indulgence  and  luxury,  and  no  less  this  freedom  of  manners,  were 
well  calculated,  in  a  youthful,  vigorous,  and  masculine  age,  to  invest 
all  things  with  a  halo  of  poetical,  fantastic,  and  sensuous  imagery. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  extreme 
license  of  the  coiu't  had  its  antidote  in  the  gloomy  severity  of  the 
Puritans ;  and  as  all  violent  extremes  (piickly  find  their  adjustment, 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  middle  classes  at  least  were  sound 
at  heart,  and  formed  a  right  mean  between  the  frivolity  of  the 
court  and  the  Pharisaism  of  the  Puritans. 


*  Lingard,  ibid.  419.     Raumer,  Beitriige,  610,  614. 

t  Biirla,  i.  39.  25.     Nugse  Antiquae,  166.     Lingard,  ibid. 
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To  what  height  of  excellence  art  gencrallyj  or  at  all  events 
poetry,  rose  in  Elizabeth^s  reign,  has  been  already  shown  in  the 
preceding  section.  The  great  number  of  comjiositions  in  every 
branch  of  poetry,  which  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare  appeared 
contemporaneously  with  the  no  less  numerous  dramas,  is  really 
astonisliing,  and  we  cannot  but  concur  with  the  laborious 
Drake,  (i.  601),  who  enumerates  them  all,  in  regarding  the  fifty- 
two  years  from  1564 — 1616,  as  the  most  prolific  period  of  English 
poetical  htcrature.  Although  Ehzabeth  did  not  spend  very  large 
smns  in  patronizing  it,  still  (what  was  far  better,)  she  possessed  a 
pure  and  cultivated  taste,  and  a  genuine  love  of  music  and  poetry. 
She  played  extremely  well  on  the  clavier,  sung  to  the  guitar,  made 
translations  from  Horace  and  other  classical  authors,  and  tried  her 
owTi  powers  of  composition  in  some  lyrical  pieces,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  merit  of  a  certain  gracefulness  and  poetical 
turn,'^  In  all  these  accomplislunents  the  nobles  and  courtiers 
were  her  rivals.  Science  also  was  held  in  liigh  estimation,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  the  practical,  rather  than  the  speculative  cha- 
racter of  the  age,  permitted.  With  the  Reformation,  a  new  dawn 
had  broken  upon  science.  "  Whoever  has  the  means,''  the  Floren- 
tine Petruccio  Ubaldini  \mtes  of  England,  even  in  the  year  1551, 
"  has  liis  sons  and  daughters  taught  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  for 
since  the  storm  of  heresy  first  burst  over  tliis  land  it  has  been 
held  to  be  necessary  for  every  one  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  tongues.  Even  the  poor,  -s^ho  are  unable  to  give  their 
children  a  scientific  education,  are  still  anxious  that  they  should 
not  appear  ignorant,  or  altogether  devoid  of  the  refuiement  of  the 
world,"t  &c.  &c. 

The  single  name  of  Bacon,  of  Verulam,  wdio  justly  stands  at  the 
head  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  will  prove  more  than  a 
long  catalogue  of  high-sounding  and  learned  title-pages.  He  is  the 
representative  of  that  free  scientific  inquiry  which  from  the  time 
of  the  Reformation  extended  itself  to  every  province  of  intellectual 
life — the  begimiiug  of  a  new  period  of  eidightcnment,  in  wliich 

*  Raumer,  Gesch.  ii.  61G.  Lingard,  viii.  417.  See  further,  Camden,  736. 
Keralio,  v.  464.  Andrews,  i.  107,  204.  Lodge,  ii.  41  ;  iii.  148.  Sydney,  pap. 
i.  .375,  385,  ii.  262. 

t  Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  70. 
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the  1mm an  mind  sought  from  out  of  the   depths  of  reflection  to 
estabhsh  fundamentally,  and  to  give  a  new  shape  to,  the  eternal 
laws  of  religion  and  morality,  art,  and  science,  and  looked  to  find 
the  immutable  principles  of  truth  in  the  profundity  of  its  own  con- 
sciousness.    Even  though  those  who  laboui'ed  with,  and  in  the 
spirit  of,  Bacon,  were  as  yet  few,  yet  a  new  and  irresistibly  power- 
ful principle  of  life  was  introduced  into  every  branch  of  science, 
and    especially   into   theology.      The  controversies   between   the 
Romanists  and  the  Protestants,  between  the  High  Church  party 
and  the  Puritans,  embraced  every  topic  of  divinity,  and  was  fought 
out  with  the  sword  of  religious  enthusiasm,  as  weU  as  with,  the  knife 
of  critical  acumen ;  and  not  only  on  the  proper  domain  of  faith,  but 
on  that  also  of  pliilosophy  and  science.     Stimulated  by  Bacon's 
example,  Edward  Herbert,  Lord  Cherbury  (born  1581,  died  1648) 
sought  to  determine  the  notion  and  nature  of  truth,  both  religious 
and  moral ;  and  John  Barclay,  in  his  "  Icon  Animorum,"  (London, 
1614),  attempted  to  develope  a  science  of  psychology ;  and  in  his 
"Argenis,"  (Paris,  1621),  the  art  of  government  and  poKcy  in 
the  spirit  of  the  new  scientific  principle.     William  Gilbert    (died 
1603)  comprised  the  whole   doctrine  of  physics  in  a  new  system, 
resting    on  the  principle  of   magnetical  attraction;  while  John 
Napier  (d.  1618)  and  Thomas  Harriot  (d.  1621)  greatly  advanced 
mathematical  science,  the  one  by  the  invention  of  logarithms,  the 
other  by  the  completion  of  algebra.  Opposite  to  these  clear  thinkers 
stood  Robert  Eluddthe  mystic  (b,  1754,  d.  1635),  with  his  exten- 
sive learning  and  profound  theosopluc  intuitions,  with  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  others.     But  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  particular,  was 
cultivated  with  new  and  hitherto  unparalleled  zeal,  (Drake,  i.  448). 
By  this,  and  the  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  literary  and  mer- 
cantile intercourse  with  diiferent  nations,  a  certain  halo  of  learned 
polish  and  refinement  was  diffused  over  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Here,  also,  Elizabeth  led  the  way,  by  her  own  example.  She 
spoke  tln-ee  foreign  languages  —  Spanish,  Erench,  and  Itahan; 
she  read  much,  and  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  actual 
state  and  circumstances  of  her  own  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms, but  (to  quote  the  words  of  Bouillon)  also  knew  something 
of  history  and  science.*  That,  although  she  may  have  been 
*  Raumer,  ibid.      Beitr.,  i.  687.     Lingaid,  ibid. 
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superior  to  most  others,  she  yet  did  not  stand  (juitc  alone  in  Ihe 
possession  of  these  learned  accomplishments,  admits  not  of  doubt- 
How  widely,  for  instance,  a  knowledge,  generally  iudeed  superficial, 
of  classical  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  its  poetry  and  mythology, 
was    dirt'uscd    among    all  classes   of  the  people,    is    sufficiently 
established  by   the   following    well-authenticated    particulars: — 
Ehzabeth  lierseK  spoke  not  only  Latin,  but  likewise  Greek ;  her 
preceptor,   "Roger  Ascham,  boasts  of  her  great  progress  in  these 
difficult  languages,  and  affirms  that,  during  her  long  residence  at 
Windsor,  she  read  more  Greek  in  one  day  than  a  Canon  of  the 
Chai)el  Royal  would  T/atin  in  a  week — nay  more,  in  her  65th  year, 
she  amused  herself  by  translating  Plutarch's  Treatise  on  Curiosity.''^ 
Her  successor,  James  I.,   shai-ed  her  predilection  for  books  and 
literary  occupations ;  whatever  may  have  been  his  other  faults  aud 
weaknesses,  he   undoubtedly  possessed  a  highly-cultivated  mind, 
and  coidd  justly  lay  claim  to  great  theological  learning  (Drake, 
i.  434;  Beaimiont,  in  Eaumer's  Briefe,  ii.  245.  &c,),  and  was 
apparently  not  Avithont  a  taste  for  the  arts.     In  the  age  of  Shak- 
spcare,  allusions,  cpiotations,  and  illustrations  from  ancient  authors, 
ran  through   the  whole  conversation  and  amusements  of  society, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  dramas  of  Lilly,  Peele,  Greene,  Marlowe, 
and  others ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  nobility,  and  aU  who  pre- 
tended to  a  good  education,  were  carefully  instructed  in  Greek  and 
Latin.t     ]\Ioreover,  the  ancient  myths  were  frequently,  on  festive 
occasions,  the  subjects  of  the  scenic  representation  at  Com-t.     A 
play  of  the   kind   is  still    recorded,  bearing   the  title  of  "The 
Arraigmnent  of  Paris,"  in  which  the  boys   of  the  Chapel  Royal 
represented  the  judgment  of  Paris,  with  tlie  shght  change,  however, 
that  Ehzabeth  herself  is  placed  among  the  Goddesses,  and  Paris  is 
arraigned  for  assigning  to  Venus,  and  not  to  her,  the  apple  of 
beauty.      AMien   the  Queen    honom-ed   any    of  the  grandees   of 
her  kingdom  with  a  visit,  she  was  welcomed  at  the  threshold  by 
the  Penates,  received  by  Mercury,  and  by  liim  conducted  to  her 
chamber.     In  the  pleasure-grounds,  the  lakes  were  ornamented  ^\  it h 
Tritons  and  Nereids ;  and  Wood  Nymphs  (Pages  disguised)  animated 
the  thickets,  wliile  sen^ants,  in  the  garb  of  Satyrs,  leaped  al)Out, 

*  Raumer,  Gesch.  ibid.  f  ^Viuton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  iii.  OU. 
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to  perform  lier  Majesty^s  commands  :*  M'lien,  in  the  morning, 
the  Queen  left  her  chamber^  which  was  hung  with  tapestried 
devices  from  the  J^neid,  she  was  received  by  Diana,  who  led  the 
Virgin  Queen  to  hunt  in  her  own  preserves,  where  no  Actseon  Avas 
likely  to  offend  her  modesty,  &c.  Similar  pageants  were  exliibited 
by  the  several  towns  which  Elizabeth  visited  or  passed  tln-ough  in 
her  progresses.  In  Norwich,  for  instance,  she  was  welcomed  by  a 
troop  of  deities  who,  in  order  to  do  her  homage,  had  descended 
from  Olympus,  with  Cupid  at  their  head,  who  presented  to  her  a 
golden  arrow,  the  sharpest  in  his  quiver,  wliich,  if  only  it  were 
shot  by  her  irresistible  beauty,  would  pierce  tlu'ough  a  heart  of 
diamond.  Even  the  confectioners  and  pastry-cooks  were  acquainted 
with  Ovid  and  Yirgil,  and  the  festive  table  ghttered  with  sugar- 
work,  representing  some  significant  metamorphoses,  and  the 
national  plumb-cake  Mas  frequently  ornamented  with  a  relief,  in 
sugar,  representing  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Warton,  iii.  492.) 
Accordingly,  no  sm-prise  is  felt,  if,  even  in  the  middle  ranks,  and 
among  the  citizens,  we  find  both  men  and  women  acquainted  with 
classical  phrases  and  mythological  names,  which,  if  not  learned 
directly  from  translations,  may  have  been  caught  up  from  the  con- 
versation of  the  higher  classes.  It  is,  therefore,  no  offence  against 
propriety  in  Shakspeare,  as  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in  a  writer 
of  the  present  day,  if,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,''  he 
makes  Mistress  Page — a  dame  not  over  higlily  educated — ridicule 
Ealstaff's  declaration  of  love  with  a  mji^hological  simile.  But  even 
in  this  respect  we  have  reason  to  admire  liis  fine  poetical  tact. 
He  soon  felt  that  such  far-fetched  images  and  allusions,  however 
consecrated  by  a  passing  humour  of  fashion,  must,  like  any  other 
tasteless  ornament,  if  frequently  employed,  produce  an  unfavour- 
able effect;  and,  accordingly,  in  his  tales,  and  unquestionably 
genuine  works,  the  use  of  them  is  comparatively  rare. 

Without  doubt,  both  society  and  the  intellectual  culture  of  the 
nation  gained  something  both  in  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of  move- 
ment, from  tliis  wide-.sprcad  famiharity  with  the  poetical  flowers  of 


*  As,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  festivities  at  Kenilworth,  Warton,  ibid.  ; 
Drake,  i.  39  ;  after  Gascoyne  :  Piiiicelie  Pleasures  at  Kenilworth,  and  Laneham's 
Letter.     Both  were  present,  and  a  Mask  by  Gascoyne  was  exhibited. 
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classical  antiquity.  And  wliilo  tin's  benefit  nndoubtedly  accrued 
from  it,  tlie  lofty,  origiual,  and  inde])endcnt  vigour  of  imagination, 
wliich,  at  this  period  the  English  mind  undoubtedly  possessed, 
entirely  obnated  its  evil  tendency.  In  spite  of  the  fashionable 
bias,  the  true  English  genius  could  not  be  turned  aside  from  its 
proper  path.  Tliis  attaclnnent  to  the  ancient  learning  seemed 
conlhied  chictl}'  to  sportive  allusions,  and  v/hile  it  increased  the  in- 
tellectual and  poetical  treasures  of  life,  it  cularged  the  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  exercised  wit  and  invention,  without,  however, 
being  able  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  national  develop- 
ment of  mind.  For  all  that,  the  Englishman  continued  in  the 
main  a  good  Christian  and  Protestant.  He  remained  true,  also, 
to  his  old  national  manners,  customs,  and  institutions,  and  till 
Mithin  a  few  years  of  Shakspeare's  death,  the  naticmal  drama 
maintained  itself  in  honour  and  repute,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
imitative  admiration  of  antiquity. 

In  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  fables  of  classical  an- 
tiquity in  the  minds  of  the  people,  were  the  pi'ofoundly  significant 
allusions  and  images  contained  in  the  ancient  tales  and  legends 
of  our  northern  forefathers.  The  world  of  spirits,  elves,  and  faiiies, 
magic  and  witchcraft,  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  all  the  secret 
arts  and  sciences  of  tlie  middle  ages,  still  hved  in  the  pojjidar 
belief,  feeding  and  filling  the  fancy  mtli  their  wonderfid  and 
poetical  imagery.  The  people  still  loved  to  while  away  the  tedium  o] 
their  long  muter  evenings,  with  many  a  fearfid  tale  and  wonderfuf 
story  of  magician  and  fairy,  giants  and  dwarfs,  spirits  and  spectral 
a})pcarances.  On  certain  days  of  the  year,  this  belief  in  prodi- 
gies and  visions,  omens  and  forebodings  of  every  kind,  ga^e  rise 
to  strange  superstitious  practices.  On  ]\Iidsummer  night  all 
magicians,  with  their  ministering  spirits  and  devils,  were  thought 
to  throng  the  air,  fiercely  battling  with  each  other ;  and  certain 
herbs,  gathered  at  a  particular  horn-  on  tiiis  night,  were  believed 
to  possess  miracidous  \-irtues.  The  feast  of  Michaelmas,  again, 
served  to  revive  the  ancient  belief  in  good  and  evil  genii  presid- 
ing ove  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  men,  (see  "Henry  IV.," 
part  ii..  Act  1,  Sc.  2;  Act  II.  Sc.  4.  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
])atra,"  ii.  3.  "Macbeth.")  To  St.  Mark's,  St.  Valenfine's,  mid 
All  Saiiiis'  iiud  other  days  also,  ]H'Culinr  influences  wvw  s(-vcr;ill\- 
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ascribed,  (Wartoii,  iii.,  496.  Drake,  i.,  316;  ii.  154,  302, 
474,  &c.)  These  venerable  relics  of  mediaeval  fancy,  wliicli 
ac(|uired  fresh  life  and  consideration  under  the  superstitious  James, 
Shakspeare  has,  with  his  usual  felicity  and  profound  skdl,  made 
use  of  and  invested  with  poetic  dignity,  in  his  "  Haudet" 
and  "  Macbeth,"  in  ''  The  Tempest,''  and  particularly  in  "  The 
Midsiumner  Nio'ht's  Dream." 

Chivahy,  also,  altliough  no  longer  of  any  political  or  military 
importance,  and,  in  many  respects,  sadly  degenerated,  still  survived 
in  its  old  principles  of  love  and  honour,  and  in  the  poetical 
forms  with  wliich  it  had  invested  the  customs  and  intercourse  of 
society.  Not  merely  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  as  the  visit 
of  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  to  James  L,  but  almost  every 
year  were  tournaments  held,  and  combats  of  every  kind."^  The 
fashion  of  dress,  too,  although  constantly  changing,  and  often 
tasteless  and  extravagant,  but  yet  always  splendid  and  fanciful, 
composed  of  siUc  and  satin  of  the  brightest  colours,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  pearls  and  other  precious 
stones,t  was,  nevertheless,  in  its  principle  features,  still  the 
pictorial  attire  of  the  middle  ages.  Tales  of  chivalry,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  the  olden  ballads  and  legends,  were  great 
favoui'ites  of  the  people.  Songs  and  Eomaimts  of  King  Arthur, 
of  Aymon  and  liis  four  sons,  Charlemagne,  Hugh  of  Bordeaux, 
Amadis  of  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  tlie  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions, 
the  Palmerin  d'OHva,  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Sir  Eglamour,  Sir 
Fryamore,  Sir  Launfal,  Sir  Isenbrass,  Friar  Eous,  Howleglass, 
Gargantua,  Robhi  Hood  (see  Drake,  i.  519),  as  well  as  the  epic 
poems  of  Bocardo,  Ariosto,  and  Tasso,  cherished  and  kept  alive 
romantic  taste,  while  a  pliant  vein  of  variety  and  humour  was 
stimulated  by  the  merry  tales  of  Boccaccio,  BandeUo,  and  other 
Spanish  and  Italian  novelists.  J 

*  Despatch  of  Count  Beaumont,  the  French  Ambassador,  12th  Aug.  1606,  in 
Raumer's  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  271.  For  further  particulars,  consult  Drake  i. 
553,  555,  &c. 

t  See  Drake,  ii.  87—111. 

X  That  these  were  much  read  both  in  the  original  and  in  translations,  and  ge- 
nerally known,  follows  from  the    many  dramatic    recasts  of   them.     Shakspeare 
has,   from  this  source,    two  tragedies  and   several  comedies.      Drake  i.  451, 
541,  &c. 
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In  the  same  free  license  of  poetic  humour  with  wliich  the 
whole  of  life  was  regarded,  the  forms  of  chivalry  were  mingled 
with  the  civic  customs  and  court  etiquette  of  a  later  age;  and 
the  crediJous  feeling  and  fantastic  splendour  of  the  middle 
ages  were  united  with  modern  improvement  and  its  plain  practical 
common  sense.  Accordingly,  there  was  uo  inconsistency  in  com- 
bining, in  like  manner,  the  mythical  personages  of  the  northern 
sagas  and  the  world  of  magic  with  the  Olympus  and  fabulous 
shapes  of  classical  antiquity.  As  in  Shakspeare,  Ariel  assumes 
the  shape  of  a  Grecian  sea  nymjih,  and  Tlieseus  and  Ilippolyta 
are  joined  in  the  same  piece  with  Oberon  and  Titania,  and  in 
"  Macbeth'^  Hecate  presides  over  the  witches ;  so,  in  the  festival 
at  Kenilworth,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  mingled  in  the  train  of 
Neptune  with  tlie  other  deities  of  the  sea.  The  personages  in 
both  these  domains  of  thought  were,  in  the  bebef  and  fancy  of  the 
people,  possessed  of  an  equal  degree  of  life  and  reality.  As  yet 
they  had  not  been  dissected  by  prosaic  reflection,  nor  sublimated 
into  mere  intellectual  notions.  As  primarily  they  owed  their 
origin  to  an  immediate  contemplation  of  nature,  and  to  the 
emotions  of  a  mind  sensitively  open  to  its  impressions,  so,  from  tlie 
same  causes,  they  still  maintained  a  living  presence  in  the  popular 
creed.  The  people  still  had  a  feeling  for  them,  and  tdlowed  its 
fancy  to  play  in  and  \\  ith  such  notions,  though  more,  perhaps, 
in  lightsome  poetical  ])la}'fiilness,  than  with  that  religious  earnest- 
ness of  feeling,  which  originally  gave  them  existence.  The 
general  mental  culture  of  the  age  had  not,  however,  become, 
in  the  s})irit  of  a  prosaic  philological  pedantry,  as  it  were,  an 
orthopa;dic  stretch-bed,  reduchig  whatever  it  touched  to  a  dull, 
tasteless  uniformity,  but  it  was  rather  a  beautiful  and  elastic 
ornament  setting  off,  animating,  and  invigorating  the  mind,  with- 
out, however,  impeding  or  confining  the  freedom  of  its  flights. 

The  same  fantastic,  and  we  may  also  say  poetical  feeling,  whicli 
led  the  noble  and  wealthy  to  embellish  their  festivities  mih  the 
forms  of  classical  mythology  and  fiction,  influenced  the  po])idar 
observance  of  their  old  national  festivities  and  hohdays.  On 
New  Year's  Eve,  it  was  the  custom  for  youths  and  maidens  to 
change  dresses,  and  so  disguised,  to  go  tlu-ough  the  villages  with 
dances  and  songs.     Twelfth  Night  M'as  celebrated  at  court,  and  by 
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the  nobility,  with  the  exliibition  of  splendid  masks  and  pageants, 
and  by  the  people,  \\dth  pastimes  and  mununings  of  every  kind. 
Slu'ove  Tide  was,  however,  the  especial  season  of  theatrical  exhi- 
bition.     On  this  day  every  town  and  hamlet,  high    and    low, 
noble  and  mean,  all  must  have  their   spectacle.     On  May-Day 
festive  processions,  \nth  bands  of  music,  were  to  be  seen  in  every 
village,    and  lofty  May-poles,   adorned  with   flags  and  banners, 
streamers  and  garlands,  were  erected,  around  which  the  young 
of  both  sexes  danced  merrily.     The  most  beautiful  and  virtuous 
maiden  was  chosen  Queen  of  the  May,  to  preside  over  the  festival, 
and  to  dance  -with  the  fool,  a  piper,  and  four  or  five  Morris  dancers, 
bedecked  with  shells,  ribbons,  and  scarfs,  the  so-called  Morris-dance 
— an  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Morisco ;  or,  perhaps,  the  place  of 
these  games  was  taken  by  Eobin  Hood  and  liis  maid  Marian,  as 
Queen,  surrounded  by  a  band  of  youths,  fantastically  disguised, 
to  represent  other  popular  and  favourite  characters,  celebrated  in 
song  and  legend,  such  as  Priar  Tuck,  Little  John,  the  Dragon, 
the    Hobby   Horse,    and  such  like.      Matches  at  crossbow  and 
dancing  usually  ended  the  day.     A   portion  of  these  festivities, 
particidarly  the  much-loved  Morris-dances,  were  repeated  at  Wliit- 
suntide,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  of  Whitsun-Ale,  and 
united    with    dramatic    representations    ( Wliitsun-plays) .       The 
Monday    after  Wliitsun-week  was  the  festival  of  Sheep-shearing, 
and  was  kept  with  Hke  festivities.      At  the  Harvest   Home  all 
distinctions  of  master  and  man,  mistress  and  maid,  were  laid  aside 
— all  mixed  together  without  restraint ;  every  one  did  and  said 
what   he  pleased.        In    the   winter,    again,    St.    Martin's,    and 
especially  Clmstmas-day,  were  celebrated  with  song  and  dance — 
with  games  of  all  kinds   and  mummings.   (Drake,  i.  124.  208.) 
Each  season  of  the  year  had  one  at  least  of  such  festivals.     The 
anniversaries  even  of  the  consecration  of  churches,  the  yearly  fairs 
and  weddings,  were  not  allowed  to  pass  without  dances,  games, 
and  even  theatrical  representations.    (Drake,  i.   124.   208.)     In 
the  intervals,  again,  between  holiday  and  festival,  there  was  stiH 
no  lack  of  amusement.     A  national  favourite  was  tliat  of  bear- 
baiting,    (mentioned   by    Shakspeare   in   the    "Merry   Wives   o^ 
Windsor,"')  for  \A'hich  the  Paris  Garden  in  London,  a  large  circular 
building,  was  expressly  built.     Cock-fighting,  too,  whicli  is  also 
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nlludod  to  in  the  same  piece,  was  a  far  more  jroneral  and  popular 
aimisement  tliau  at  the  present  day.  Jiaces,  hunting,  liawkiiig, 
fisliing,  and  atldetic  exercises  of  every  sort,  (Games  at  Cotswokl, 
Drake,  i,  252),  and  especially  shooting  with  the  long  and  cross- 
bow, were  continually  occurring,  and  eagerly  thronged  with  spec- 
tators. ]\Ioreover,  troops  of  gjpsies,  boxers,  tumblers,  dancers, 
and  minstrels  or  ballad  singers,  itinerated  through  the  laud,  and 
exhibited  their  arts  and  devices.  But  above  all  were  the  strolling 
players  welcome  hi  ike  to  town  and  village — the  cottage  and  the 
hall,  and  employed  in  various  ways,  (Drake,  i.  21'7) ;  a  custom  of 
which  Shakspeare  has  availed  himself  in  "  Hamlet"  and  the 
"  Taming  of  the  Shrew."  Merry  Old  England  was  yet  hi  its 
prime. 

In  short,  the  faiitastic  and  poetic  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
still  survived  in  a  time,  which  was,  nevertheless,  the  dawn  of  a 
mental  tendency  directly  opposed  to  it.  Shakspeare  stood,  in  fact, 
on  tlie  boundary  line  of  two  great  periods.  On  one  hand,  with 
the  last  warm  kisses  of  parting,  he  was  taking  leave  of  the 
stately  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  middle  ages,  with 
the  lofty  boldness  and  stern  energy  of  feudalism,  the  encroacliing 
power  and  splendour  of  the  Chm-ch — the  significant  and  imagi- 
native character  of  chivalry  and  the  monkish  institutions — the 
independence  and  isolation  of  the  burgher  classes,  laborious 
and  peaceful,  but  at  the  same  time  luxurious  and  ])owerful — and 
all  the  rich  treasures  of  a  highly  advanced  and  thoughtful  art, 
which  drew  its  inspiration  from  earth  and  heaven  ahke.  On 
Ihe  other  hand,  there  stood  to  welcome  him  the  future,  with  the 
dazzling  spleudour  of  a  powerful,  almost  absolute  monarchy,  with 
the  intellectual  vigour  and  depth  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  re-animated  faith,  with  the  more  refined  and 
liberal  culture  of  a  gallant,  imperious,  and  courtly  nobility — with 
the  gi'OA^ing  importance  of  the  middle  classes,  and  their  incipient 
struggles  for  political  independence;  and,  above  all,  with  the 
wonders  of  science,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  a  new  intellectual 
tendency,  with  its  searcliiug  spirit  of  plulosophical  inquiry.  One 
foot  was  on  the  domain  of  a  past,  wherein  all  the  several  ])arts 
of  society,  shut  up  within  themselves  into  distinct  circles,   and 
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rounded  off  into  independent  bodies,  had  acquired  determinate 
objects  and  shapes,  in  which  mind  and  life  exhibited  themselves 
objectively,  under  fixed,  though  pregnant  forms,  and  in  wliicli,  con- 
sequently, the  objectivity  of  mind — the  authority  of  the  existent — 
predoininated  tlnoughout.     With  the  other  foot  he  pressed  on  the 
boundaries  of  a  future,  in  which  the  human  mind,  alarmed  at  the 
dead  formalism,  the  immoral  outwardness  and  unmeaningness  into 
which  this  objectivity  had  degenerated,  was  fast  rising  in  revolt 
against  the  slavish  subjection  into  wliich  it  had  fallen,  with  the 
design  of  raising  itseK  above  it,  and  of  establishing  the  divine  right 
of  criticism*  and  reflection — in  which  in  short,  the  subjectivity  of 
mind  began  to  reign.     The  gradual  decay  of  the  former,  and  the 
growing  supremacy  of  the   latter   tendency,    were  the  necessary 
results  of  the  Reformation.     With  the  Reformation  too,  indeed — 
i.  e.  upon  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church — that  ground- 
work of  the  mediaeval  frame  of  society — the  whole  building  inevi- 
tably fell.     The  middle  ages  came  to  a  close,  and  the  modern  sera 
began.     Both,  however, — the  former  in  their  exit,  and  the  latter 
in  its  entrance — were  present  with  equal  vitality  in  the  age  of 
Shakspeare.     In  Shakspeare  poesy,  too,  they  are  both  equally  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  will  be  the  business  of  our  next  section  to  show,  that 
in  liis  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  things,  both  the  fixed,  strongly 
defined,  and  intrinsically  massive  objectivity  of  the  middle  ages,  as 
well  as  the  free  subjectivity  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  plays  in  all 
possible  forms  and  colour,  are  combined  and  blended  together  into 
an  ideal  or  organic  unity. 

Wilham  Shakspeare  was  bom  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  War- 
wickshire, on  the  23rd  April,  t  1564.  A  family  of  tliis  name 
(sometimes  written  Shaxper,  Shakspere,  Shakspeare,  and  Shake- 
speare, the  poet  himscK  signed  himseK — in  his  will,  at  least — Shak- 
speare, mostly  flourishing  artisans  or  agriculturists,)  were  in  the 
sixteenth  century  widely  spread  over  the  woodlands  of  the  county. 
Of  its  §everal  branches,  however,  the  poet's  father  alone,  John 

*  How  cutting  and  severe  was  the  spirit  of  criticism  even  in  the  days  of  Shak- 
speare, is  shown  by  Drake,  i.  456,  in  many  striking  instances. 

t  According  to  the  Church  Registry,  he  was  baptized  on  the  2Cth  of  April. 
Tlie  23rd,  as  the  date  of  his  birth,  rests,  therefore,  on  probability,  of,  however,  a 
very  high  degree. 
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Sliakspoare,  is  at  all  known :  originally  a  glovor,  at  Stratford,  lie 
afterwards  added  the  trades  of  skinner  and  woolstai)ler,  "^  and  was 
in  the  prime  of  life  a  ])erf<on  of  property  and  consideration,  b(,'ing 
in  1557  elected  a  member  of  the  town-conncil,  and  holding  the 
office  of  chamberlain  from  1561  to  15(5 3 ;  elected  alderman  1565  ; 
and  in  15{)8-9,  serving  the  office  of  HighBaililV  and  lastly,  in  1571, 
the  sAvorn  senior  alderman.  In  later  years,  however,  i.  e.  after 
1574,  his  circumstances  ajjpear  to  have  declined;  he  mortgaged, 
in  1578,  the  little  property  brought  him  by  his  wife,  and  pre- 
sently was  so  reduced  (not  so  much,  perhaps,  by  his  ovnx  fault  as 
from  the  ruin  of  the  flourishing  trade  in  wool,  on  which  the  pros- 
perity of  the  little  town  depended),  that  of  the  trilling  sum  of 
O.v.  S^/,  which  every  alderman  had  to  pay,  one-half,  and  the  whole  of 
the  weekly  alms  of  4r^.,  was  remitted  in  his  favoiu* ;  and  that  he  was 
several  times  arrested  and  execution  repeatedly  issued  against  liim 
without  any  return.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  never  able  to 
recover  himself,  at  least  in  a  complaint  addressed,  in  1597,  to  one 
John  Lambert,  he  mentions  his  own  poverty  and  want  of  friends. 
He  outlived  the  prime  of  his  son's  fame,  and  died  in  1601.t  His 
wife  was  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  of  an  old, 
and  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  very  distinguished  family  of  "Wel- 
lingcotc,  in  Warwickshire.  She  bore  him  eight  children,  of  whom, 
however,  several  died  in  early  chUdliood,  and  she  left  behind  her, 
besides  William,  only  one  daughter,  Joan,  married  to  William 
Hart,  a  hatter,  in  Stratford,  to  whose  family  belonged  the  Thomas 
Hart,  who,  in  1794,  possessed  one  of  the  poet's  two  houses  in 
Stratford. 

The  liistory  of  Shakspeare's  youth  is  involved  in  the  greatest 
obscurity.  This  alone  appears  to  be  certain,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  father's  adverse  circumstances,  liis  education  must  have  been 
very  imperfect  after  liis  tenth  year.  In  the  gTammar  school  of 
Ids  native  town,  which  he  probably  frequented  up  to  his  eleventh 
or  twelfth  yeai',  he  learnt  the  little  Latin  which,  according  to  his 

*  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  question  the  statements  of  Aubrey  and  Rowc  on 
this  point. 

t  All  this  is  confirmed,  partly  by  the  registries  and  the  town  records  of  Strat- 
ford, and  partly  by  deeds,  wills,  and  other  extant  documents. 
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friend  Ben  Jonson,  lie  possessed.  As  tradition  goes^  he  was 
taken  from  school  in  liis  eleventh  year  to  assist  liis  father  in  his 
business  of  a  skinner  and  woolstapler^  but  afterwards  held 
the  situation  of  schoolmaster  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford. 
These  two  statements  do  not^  however^  rest  on  any  good  authority. 

Boaden  (on  the  Sonnets,  p.  8)  attempts  to  furnish  further  proof 
of  the  old  conjecture  of  Bishop  Percy,  that  the  youthful  Shak- 
speare  was  present  at  the  festivities  with  which  Lord  Leicester 
sought  to  enliven  Queen  Elizabeths  visit  to  Kenilworlh,  and 
probably  took  a  part  suitable  to  his  age  in  the  dramatic  exldbi- 
tions.  As  the  Queen^s  visit  took  place  in  tiie  year  1575,  and 
Kenilworth  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Stratford,  it  is  at  once 
conceivable  that  a  boy,  like  Shakspeare,  shoidd  Lave  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  be  present.  Although,  therefore,  the  allusions  in  the 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  (act 2,  scene  1,  Mt/  Gentle  Puck 
come  hither,  dec.)  wliich  unquestionably  refer  to  some  of  the 
masks  and  scenes  of  that  festival,  on  which  Boaden  chiefly  rests 
his  arguments,  do  not  prove  anytliing,  since  they  may  have 
been  taken  from  oral  or  printed  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  the 
fact  is  still  not  improbable.  That  such  an  event,  if  true,  must 
have  worked  strongly  on  Shakspeare's  youtliful  fancy  and  poetic 
temperament,  may  well  be  assumed.  In  all  probability  it  afforded 
the  leading  impulse  to  liis  mental  development,  and  was  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  determination  to  set  off  for  London,  and 
go  upon  the  stage. 

As  early  as  his  eighteenth  year  Shakspeare  married  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  Eichard  Hathaway,  a  thriving  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  of  Stratford.  That  tins  marriage  took  place  in  1583 
has  been  inferred  from  the  birth  of  liis  eldest  child,  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Susan,  who  was  born  in  1583,  according  to  the  parish 
register  of  Stratford.  Eighteen  months  afterwards  his  family  was 
increased  by  twins,  a  son  and  daughter,  who  were  baptized  in 
February,  1585,  by  the  names  of  Hammet  and  Judith.  What 
could  have  led  him  to  so  early  a  marriage  Avitli  a  woman  eight 
years  his  senior,  is  unknown — probably  a  youthfid  indiscretion, 
wliic'h  lie  must  conceal  and  atone  for.  At  all  events  the  union 
was  none  of  the  happiest,  as  is  proved  both  from  liis  subsequent 
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long  estrangement  from  his  family,  and  from  the  way  he  mentions 
his  wife  in  liis  will ;  and  consequently,  if  the  marriage  was  not  the 
result  of  any  youthful  indiscretion  itself,  it  deserves  to  be  called  one. 
In  short,  a  fulness  of  fancy,  an  indefinite  longing  aTid  impulse, 
a  restless  desire  of  mental  activity  which  so  frequently  cliaracterises 
the  youthfid  poet,  seem  to  have  seduced  Shakspearc  into  all  sorts 
of  irregularities  and  excesses.     AVho  knows  not  by  experience, 
either  in  his  own  case  or  that  of  others,  the  torturing  uneasiness 
of  a  continual  conflict  between  t'hc  the  irre])ressiblc  demands  of  a 
lofty  genius,  conscious  of  its  own  decided  vocation,  and  the  out- 
ward exigencies  of  adverse  and  ungenial  circumstances?     Few, 
therefore,  would  be  willing  to  tlu-OAV  against  him  the  first  stone, 
even  if  it  be  true  that  the  evil  example  of  some  wild  companions 
of  his  own  age  had  tempted  him  to  the  crime  of  deer-stealing. 
The  park  said  to  have  been  thus  plundered,    belonged   to    Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecotc,  near  Stratford.     In  one  of  these 
lawless  expeditions  Shakspeare  was  seized,  and  afterwards  revenged 
himself  for  his  pimishment  or  admonition,  by  posting  a  pasqui- 
nade on  the  park-gate  of  the  baronet.*     A  single  stanza  of  tliis 
effusion  had  long  been  known,  but  the  whole  has  recently  been 
recovered,  and  forms  one  of  the  earhest  remains  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  genius.   It  is  more  marked  by  coarseness  and  Aristophanie 
abuse,  than  by  ^\it  or  poetical  beauty ;  for  instance,  he  calls  his 
adversary,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  member  of  parlia- 
ment, "  at  home  a  scare-crow,  and  in  London  an  ass  "  and  })lays 
upon  the  assonance  of  Lucy  and  lousy,  &c.  &c.     The  worthy 
kniglit  naturally  felt  highly  offended,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
his  persecutions  that  drove  the   poet   to  abandon  his  business, 
home,  and  family,  and  to  set  off  to  London.     Thus,  by  a  new 
indiscretion,  was  Shakspeare  rescued  from  those  adverse  and  con- 
strainuig  circumstances  of  life  in  wliich  liis  own  thoughtlessness,  in 
part,  had  plunged  liim.     At  Stratford  liis  poetic  genius  would,  it 

*  It  is  on  insufficient  grounds,  as  Skottowe  shows,  that  Malone  doubts  this 
fact — traditional,  indeed,  but  nevertheless  vouched  by  good  authorities,  which  are 
given  by  Rowe  and  Oldys  :  but  that  further,  Shaltspeare's  revenge  was  unsatisfied 
with  this  Pasquil,  and  years  later  ridiculed  the  Justice  Lucy  in  the  character  of 
Shallow,  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  as  supposed  by  Drake  and  others, 
is  but  a  mere  hypothesis. 
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was  most  likely,  have  been  crippled,  like  Pegasus  at  the  plough 
— in  London  it  flourished.  How  often  may  we  thus  trace  the 
guiding  finger  of  God  in  the  errors  of  individuals^  and  the  conse- 
quences to  which  they  lead  ! 

There  needed  not,  however,  any  stringent  and  external  motive 
for  this  step.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  disproportion  between 
Shakspeare^s  outward  position,  and  liis  mind  and  vocation ;  and 
when  fufther  we  call  to  mind  the  fact,  that  between  1569  and 
1587,  the  little  town  of  Stratford  was  visited  by  stroUing  players 
no  less  than  twenty-four  times;  and  when  we  consider  how 
general  was  the  taste  and  fondness  for  theatrical  exliibition,  and 
how  ^powerfully  they  must  have  aff'ected  such  a  mind  as  Sliak- 
speare^s,  exciting  a  longing  and  love  for  them  wliich  Stratford 
could  not  satisfy,  his  thght  to  London  will  appear  to  us  as  natural 
as  Scliiller's  departure  from  Carlsruhe  to  Mannheim. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix,  with  certainty,  on  the  precise  year  of 
Shakspeare's  arrival  in  London — that  date  at  which  a  new  sera  in 
the  liistory  of  English  Poetry  commenced.  It  must  fall,  how- 
ever, somewhere  between  the  years  1585  and  1589.  The  bii-tli 
of  his  twin  children  in  the  former  year  makes  it  at  least  probable 
that  Shakspeare  was  then  still  in  Stratford;  and  November  of 
the  latter  year  is  the  date  of  a  still  extant  petition  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain^s  company  of  players  in  the  form  of  a  supplicatory 
remonstrance  to  the  Queen^s  Privy  Council,  in  reference  to  some 
unbecoming  remarks  on  political  and  reHgious  affairs  which  had 
been  imputed  to  them  (Collier,  New  Pacts,  p.  11,  Hist.  i.  271), 
in  which  Shakspeare  is  already  set  down  as  the  twelfth  sharer."^ 
At  this  time  the  Players  were  distinguished  into  hired  servants 
and  sharers;  the  former  being  in  the  pay  of  the  latter,  and  re- 
ceiving, generally,  for  the  fii'st  year  of  their  engagement  5  s.,  and 
in  the  second  6s.  8d.  per  week;  while  the  sharers  divided  amongst 
them  the  receipts,  which,  on  an  average,  netted  between  £9  and 
£10,  but,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  reached  as  high  as  £20  for 
each  representation.     They,  therefore,  constituted  the  permanent 

*  Baudissin,  in  his  Ben  Jonson  und  seine  Schule  i,  S.  xxxiv.  remarks  : 
"  Collier  pretends  to  have  discovered  from  the  Bridgwater  MSS.  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  sharer  seven  years  earlier;"  but  this  is  a  mistake,  arising,  probably,  from 
Collier's  words,  (New  Facts,  p.  10) ;  but,  in  fact.  Collier  uo  where  says  so. 
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stair  of  the  company,  who  incurred  all  the  risk,  and,  conse- 
([uently,  consisted  only  of  the  older  or  more  eminent  actors. 
From  tliis  fact  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  Shakspearc 
had  commenced  ])layer  somewhere  about  1586.  Indeed,  the 
later  his  arrival  in  London  is  placed,  the  more  rapidly  this  other- 
wise helpless  youth,  mIio,  without  friends  or  patron,  *  must  have 
had  to  struggle  hard  in  a  strange  city  Mith  famhie  and  want,t 
must  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  distinction  both  as  a  poet  and 
actor. 

In  fact,  the  hypotliesis  of  earlier  English  critics,  that  Shak- 
spearc was  a  very  indifferent,  or  at  least  but  a  second-rate  actor, 
stands,  as  Schlegel  has  already  shown,  on  very  weak  gi-ounds. 
Since  the  joui-nals  of  the  theatre  only  give  the  names  of  all  the 
actors  in  the  piece,  without  indicating  their  several  parts,  all  that 
is  kno\\ai  is  that  Shakspeare  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Ghost,  in 
"  Hamlet,"  and  of  Adam,  in  "  As  You  Like  It."  Prom  these 
seemingly  unimportant  parts,  it  has  been  argued  that  Shakspeare's 
talents  as  a  player  were  also  inconsiderable.  But  the  inference 
is  manifestly  hasty.  In  the  fu'st  place,  the  part  of  the  Ghost  in 
Hamlet  is  of  such  a  kind,  that,  if  it  were  ill  done,  the  whole 
piece,  as  based  on  the  fearful,  irresistible  truth  of  the  apparition, 
woidd  suffer  in  its  dignity.  Secondly,  it  is  not  clear  that  Shak- 
sj)eare  never  took  any  greater  and  more  difficult  part.     On  the 

*  Thomas  Greene  and  J.  Burbage,  the  famous  actors  of  the  day,  were  his 
countysmen,  but  how  far  his  acquaintance  with  them  may  have  profited  him  can- 
not be  determined.  They  may,  perhaps,  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  road  to  fame, 
and  probably,  too,  have  smoothed  it  ;  but,  without  talents  of  his  own,  they  could 
never  have  advanced  him,  and  much  less  could  another  of  his  townsmen,  Drayton, 
who  himself  was  at  that  time  only  a  beginner.  That  James  Burbage  and  his  son 
Richard  were  of  Warwickshire,  and  from  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Stratford, 
has  been  lately  established,  from  documentary  evidence,  by  Collier's  New  Facts, 
&c.  p.  32. 

t  The  story,  which  even  Rowe  did  not  think  worthy  of  mentioning,  that 
Shakspeare,  at  first,  used  to  hold  the  horses  of  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre,  is 
a  worthless  fiction,  having  a  similar  origin  to  the  later  Greek  legends,  which 
make  a  beggar  of  Homer.  It  is  but  an  over-drawn  picture,  and  has  in  it  a  highly 
poetical  look.  For  is  it  not  a  deeply  poetical  image  which  represents  Shakspeare 
and  the  immortal  Homer,  the  princes  of  the  intellectual  world,  as  horseboys  and 
strolling  mendicants  ?  That,  however,  Shakspeare  reached  London  a  poor  matt, 
is  certain.    Collier,  New  Facts,  p.  30.  Hist.  i.  332. 
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other  hand,  there  is  much  more  weight  in  the  psychological  argu- 
ment, that  one  who,  in  liis  inmost  spirit  and  essence,  was  a  great 
poet,  could  scarcely  be  a  great  actor.  For  poetical  genius  implies 
a  grandeur,  depth,  and  determination,  and  a  fixed  solidity  and 
originality  of  mental  character,  which  is  incompatible  with  that 
facile  mobility  of  feelings,  and,  indeed,  of  his  whole  individuality, 
wliich,  in  order  to  represent  different  cliaracters,  with  equal  truth- 
fulness, the  successful  player  must  possess.  Sophocles,  at  least, 
was  not  famous  as  an  actor ;  and  how  badly  Scliillcr  acted  and 
recited  is  proved  by  the  recitations  in  the  Karlschule,  and  the 
reading  of  liis  Eiesco  at  Mannheim,  from  wliich  every  one  re- 
garded the  piece  as  a  miserable  composition.  Naturally,  however, 
such  an  argument  would  furnish  at  least  but  a  weak  presumption. 
It  has,  however,  been  lately  strengthened  by  a  document  re- 
cently discovered,  in  which  Richard  Burbage,  Shakspeare's  friend 
and  fellow-actor,  is  loaded  with  praise  as  a  great  actor,  while 
Shakspeare  is  merely  mentioned  as  "  an  actor  of  good  account  in 
the  company,""'  i.  <?.,  he  was  neither  a  distinguished  nor  yet  a  very 
bad  actor ;  not  without  rich  talents,  but  without  a  genius  for  acting. 
The  author  of  tliis  document  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  Earl  of 
Southampton,  *  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  and  so  excellent  a 
judge  of  art,  that  any  opinion  opposed  to  liis  authority  is  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  t 

The  lower  we  rank  Shakspeare's  talent  as  an  actor,  the  fui-ther 
back  must  we  place  the  point  of  time  at  wliich  he  began  to 
attract  attention  as  a  poet.  Unfortunately,  for  the  reasons  already 
given  in  the  first  section,  it  cannot  be  determined,  with  liistorical 
certainty,  when,  and  with  what  piece,  he  first  appeared  before  the 
public.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  about  1592,  he  was  abeady 
so  far  advanced  in  the  pubhc  favour  as  to  provoke  the  attacks  of 
the  best  poets  of  this  age  ;  Spenser,  in  the  "  Muses'  Complaint," 
and  Eobert  Greene,  in  liis  "  Groat's-worth  of  Wit,"  partly  out  of 
envy,  and  partly  out  of  contempt  for  his,  as  they  regarded  it,  rude 
and  unlettered  maimer.    The  oldest  of  his  unquestionably  genuine 

*  This  is  the  document  already  mentioned,  with  the  signature  H.  S.  Collier, 
New  Facts,  &c. 

t  These  self-contradictory  testimonies,  or  rather  judgments,  may  be  found  in 
Drake,  i.  421. 
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dramas  is  "Titus  Andronicus,"  wliicli,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair/'  w  hich  appeareil 
in  1(511',  was  then  already  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old. 
Accordingly,  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been  fu'st  brought  out  in  1588, 
and  lliis  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  internal  evidence  derived 
from  the  cliaracters,  language,  and  composition  of  the  piece.  Of 
the  doubtful  ])ieces,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Schlegel,  Ticck, 
and  others,  with  whom  I  entii-ely  concur,  that  tlie  "  Piiricles"  un- 
questionably, and  some  others  most  probably,  belong  to  Shak- 
s})ear(',  and  these  are  older  than  the  "  iVndronicus."  According  to 
tliis  view  he  must,  without  doubt,  have  written  for  the  stage  before 
1587.  As,  however,  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  depends  upon 
a  careful  criticism  of  each  of  the  rejected  dramas,  I  must  refer 
for  the  determination  of  tliis  question  to  a  subsequent  section, 
"  On  certain  Dramas  of  Shakspeare  of  questionable  authority." 

Shakspeare  appears  to  have  remained  constantly  true  to  the 
Lord  Chand^erlain's  company.  In  a  still  extant  petition  of  the 
latter  to  the  Queen's  privy  council,  of  the  year  1596,  for  permis- 
sion to  rebuild  their  theatre  of  Blackfriars,  wliich  was  in  a  dan- 
gerous state,  and  in  answer  to  certain  iidiabitants  of  the  precincts, 
who  had  prayed  that  it  might  be  closed,  Shakspeare's  name  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  cliief  partners  of  the  company,  holding  as 
high  a  place  as  the  fifth,  (Collier,  &c.  &c.)  ;  and  again  in  the  year 
1603,  in  the  patent,  abeady  mentioned,  wliich  James  I.  granted 
to  the  members  of  this  company,  under  the  title  of  "  Servants  of 
the  King,"  Shakspeare's  name  occurs  with  those  of  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  Richard  Burbage,  Pliilips,  Heminge,  Condell,  and  others, 
as  second  shareholder. 

The  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  unquestionably  long  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  esteemed.  Before  the  year  1591', 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  connected  with  Philip  Henslow,  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  London,  pawnbroker  and  theatrical  uiulertaker, 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  acted  principally  at  the  Eosc,  which 
was  built  before  15 87,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  in  1591,  by  Hens- 
low,  and  in  the  theatre  at  Newington  (built  1580)  which  Henslow 
appears  previously  to  have  made  use  of*.  At  one  or  other  of  these 

*  He  appears  also,  before  159-1,  to  have  acted  occasionally  at  the  Curtain,  as 
Collier  conjectures.    New  Facts,  &c.  p.  15. 
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two  houseSj  therefore,  Sli-akspeare^s  earlier  pieces  were  probably  first 
acted.      About    1594,  however,    the   connection   with   Henslow 
appears  to  have  been  dissolved.    In  this  year,  as  abeady  remarked, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain'' s  company  built  for    itseK  the  Globe   in 
Southwark,  where,  from  tliis   date,  it  regularly  exliibited  in  the 
summer,  the  theatre  of  Blackfriars  being  the  place  of  its  wdnter 
performances.  At  these  two  houses,  therefore,  his  best  and  greatest 
pieces,  wliicli  he  composed  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  vigour, 
were  fii'st  brought  out.     Eor  although  in  1C03,  or  perhaps  a  year 
or  two  later, ^-  he  appears  to  have  entirely  abandoned  the  profession 
of  a  player,  (at  least  liis  name  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  among 
the  actors  of  the  piece  in  Ben  Jonson^s  "  Sejanus,^^  wliich  appeared 
in  tliis  year),  still  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  he  consigned 
most  of  liis  later  pieces  to  the  stage  on  which  he  himseK    had 
appeared,  and  several  of  whose  proprietors,  as  Burbage,  Heminge, 
and  Condell,  were  liis  personal  friends ;  besides,  it  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  one  of  the  best  of  the  time ;  tlie  only  one  that  in  any 
way  could  pretend  to  rival  it  was  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  com- 
pany, afterwards  in  the  service  of  Prince  Henry,  wliich  from  1.594 
was  mider  the  management  of  Henslow  and  his  son-in-law  AUeyn, 
the  famous  player.     In  later  years  it  held  the  rortune,  (which  it 
built  for  itseK  in  1599).     Next  in  repute  stood  the  company  of 
the  Earl  of  "Worcester,  wliich  afterwards  received   from   Queen 
Anne  the  title  of  the  Queen's  servants,  and  exliibited  at  the  Red 
Bull  (erected  in  1597).     The  cliief  writer  for  the  latter  company 
was    Heywood,  the  sole   or  joint  author  of   not  less  than  200 
di-amas,  wliich  were  great  favourites  \Aith  the  multitude. 

These  tlnee  theatres  maintained,  as  Tieck  remarks,  if  not  the 
same  rank,  yet  generally  the  same  department  and  direction  of 
dramatic  art.  All  three  adliered  strictly  to  the  ancient  national 
form ;  only  the  Tortune  and  the  Eed  Bull  were  more  the  theatres 
of  the  people ;  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  more  populal-  than 
the  Globe.  They  preserved,  for  the  most  part,  the  old  pieces 
wliich  had  been  especial  favouiites  with  their  audience,  (those,  for 

*  In  the  already  mentioned  writing  of  Southampton  (Collier,  ibid.  33,)  it  is  said 
of  Shakspeare  "  till  of  late  an  actor,"  &c.  If  the  writing  really  belongs  to  the 
year  1608,  which  is  certainly  probable,  we  must  suppose  that  Shakspeare  occa- 
sionally appeared  on  the  stage  down  to  1605-6. 
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instance,  of  Peclcj  Greene,  Marlowe,   and   the  earliest  of  Shak- 
spearc's,)   wliicli  from  time  to  time  tlicy  reproduced ;  wldle  at  the 
same  time  a  multitude  of  distingiushcd  and  undistinguished  poets, 
\\'rote    for  it  who    took  up,    fre({iieiitly    two  or  tlu'ee    of  them 
conjoiutly,  auy  particular  subject  that  might  appear  interesting  by 
its  allusion  to  the  greater  or  less  events  of  the  day,  or  otherwise 
attractive,  and  constructed  out  of  it,  as  it  might  be,  a  comedy,  or 
tragedy,  or  history,  which,  as  it  was  originally  designed,  solely  for 
temporary  effect,  naturally  died  with  the  expiring  interest  of  the 
moment.    The  first  object  with  these  ^vriters,  therefore,  was  to  find 
subjects  calcidated  to  attract  and  interest  tiie  mass.     This  same 
conclusion  would  also  seem  to  result  from  the  remarkable  fact  that 
about  this  time  (1597 — 1603)   nearly  thii-ty  M'riters,  (and  among 
thomMicliacl  Drayton,  George  Cliapman,  Thomas  Dekkar,  Thomas 
Middleton,  Ben  Jonson,  Th.  Hej-^vood,  Sam  Ilo\Adey,  John  Webster, 
&c.  were  in  the  service  of  Henslow,  composing  for  him  dramatic 
Avorks  of  every  kind,  (Drake  mentions  also  forty-four  other  less 
eminent  authors,  who  at  this  date  wrote  for  the  stage),  and  that 
by  the  different   companies  of  players  with  whom  Henslow  was 
comiected,  not  less  than  one  hundi-ed  and  ten  pieces,  for  the  most 
part  new,  were,  according  to  his  statement,  acted  in  the  seven 
years  from  1591  to  1597,  and  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty 
between  1597  and  1603.     In  such  an  abundant  supply  it  is  only 
natural  that  with  the  good,  many  a  bad  article,  cheap  and  worth- 
less, and  made  only  for  quick  sale,  must  have  been  brought  to 
market.     The    English   stage   at  tliis   date  was  not  inferior  in 
fertihty  to  the  ancient  Grecian  or  the  Spanish  in  its  best  days. 
Most  of  these  pieces,  however,  are  either  entirely  lost,  or  are  as 
^et  undiscovered.     The   Globe,  on  the  other  hand,  set  up  some- 
what liigher  pretensions.     The  object  of  the  company  there,  was 
not  merely  to  raise  themselves  and  the  national  theatre  to  outward 
splendour  and  consideration,  but  also  intrhisicaUy  to  advance  it  by 
the  real  improvement  of  dramatic  art.     It  adopted,  therefore,  and 
represented  none  but  good,  or  at  least  carefuUy  Avritten  pieces, 
especially  in  its  smaller  Avinter  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  where  the 
prices  of   admission  being   higher,  it  could    reckon  on  a  more 
refined  audience;  consequently,  although  the  Fortune  and  the  Red 
Bull  might  perhaps  rival  it  in  the  concurrence  and  applause  of  the 
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popiilacCj  yet  as  their  respective  positions  were  somewliat  different, 
there  was  room  for  the  existence  of  both,  and  tliey  did  but  little, 
if  any,  injmy  to  each  other. 

A  far  more  formidable  rival  for  the  company  at  the  Globe,  for 
a  time  at  least,  was  the  Childi-en  of  her  Majesty's  Revels,  which 
played  on  different  stages,  but  especially  at  Wliitefriars  and  Black- 
friars,  apparently  in  the  winter  only.  In  order  to  understand  how 
these  "little  nesthngs,"'  (accordnig  to  Hamlet),  who  "cry  out  on 
the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for  it,"  could 
have  attained  to  such  eminence,  we  must  on  the  one  hand  allow 
for  the  groundless  and  inexpKcable  humour  of  fashion,  together 
with  the  fact  of  the  remarkable  talents  which  at  this  time  were  to 
be  found  among  them,  for  Nathaniel  Field,  John  Underwood  &c. 
belonged  to  the  children  of  the  Revels ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  ever  since  the  "  Gorboduc"  of  Lord 
Sackville,  and  still  earlier,  a  constant  and  occasionally  loud  oppo- 
sition had  been  raised  against  the  popular  theatre.  It  was  main- 
tained chiefly  by  learned  literati,  such  for  instance  as  Sir  P.  Sidney, 
Spenser  and  his  friend  Harvey,  Samuel  Daniell  (an  admirer  of 
Spenser's),  and  others,  who  persecuted  the  national  development  of 
dramatic  art,  partly  because,  being  captivated  with  the  plastic 
beauty  of  the  ancients,  they  saw  no  excellence  but  in  the  imita- 
tion of  classical  models,  and  partly  because  the  proper  national 
drama  appeared. to  them  both  rude  and  deficient  in  good  taste  and 
morality.  With  these  we  may  also  join  poets  like  Nash,  Greene, 
aiid  ]\Iarlowe,  who,  although  essentially,  they  wrote  in  the  very 
spirit  of  the  popular  drama,  and  on  tliis  account  were  themselves 
attacked  by  the  classicists,  nevertheless  took  part  against  Shak- 
speare,  from  a  desire  to  vindicate  their  own  greater  learning  and 
superior  enlighteimient.  This  opposition,  which  previously  had 
been  able  to  make  little  if  any  way,  gradually  gained  in  power 
and  importance  when  subsequently  the  famous  Ben  Jonson 
(b.  1574,  d.  1637)  joined  it.  At  an  earlier  period  Jonson  had 
been  connected  mth  Henslow  as  a  sharer  in  the  theatre,  mider  the 
direction*  of  the  latter,  but  in  1598  gave  to  the  Globe  for  repre- 

*  This  follows   from  the  entry  in  Heuslowe's  journal  for  1597,  overlooked  by 
Malone,  and  by  Gilford  in  his  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  works,  but  quoted  by  Collier, 
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sentatioTi,  liis  coniodv,  wliich  ho  remodelled  for  the  ocoasioii,  of 
"Every  Man  in  his  llmnour/'  the  first  of  the  pieces  whieh  he 
subsequently  ackno\vled{j;ed  as  worthy  of  himself :  a  second  drama 
of  hisj  entitled  "  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  also  a])pearc!d  on 
the  same  stage  in  1599.  He  soon,  however,  quarrelled  Mith  this 
company,  and  had  several  of  his  pieces  exhibited  by  the  choir- 
boys, in  which  (and  especially  in  "The  Poetaster,"  1601,)  he  came 
forward  as  an  open  and  bitter  antagonist  of  the  popular  theatre, 
and  warmly  attacked  its  most  famous  masters,  and  especially 
Shakspeare.  Strife  and  controversy,  sarcasm  and  acrimonious 
criticism,  at  all  times  possess  a  strong  attraction  for  the  educated 
classes.  The  charm  of  novelty,  added  to  the  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  refinement  which  men  gained  by  adopting  this  party,  was 
a  further  attraction,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
mark  of  haut-ton  to  frequent  the  theatre  of  the  children^  and 
contemptuously  to  run  down  the  jwpular  stage. 

However,  ilu>  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson  to  Shakspeare  and  his 
%aew  of  art,  was  adojited  and  carried  on  in  a  perfectly  honourable 
spirit.  A  man  of  thorough  erudition,  great  acuttmess,  with  a  rich 
and  happy,  though  perhaps  somewhat  heavy  flow  of  wit,  he  was  in 
a  certain  sense  the  Lessingof  his  day;  except,  perhaps,  that  he  did 
not  combat  for  the  true,  but  for  a  false  and  corrupt  dii-ection  of 
art — not  for  nature  and  originality,  but  for  artificialness,  imitation, 
and  a  school.  A  strong  understanding  governed  his  whole  mental 
acti\aty ;  with  this  he  made  theories,  criticised,  speculated,  reviewed 
and  analysed  every  matter  a  hundred  times,  and  reject(Hl,  \\\\\\  as 
much  corn-age  as  unswerving  love  of  truth,  whatever  could  not 
st-r;ind  such  a  test.  Eurthermore,  he  was  a  decided  realist :  the 
imitation  of  every-day  reality  in  all  its  baldness  was  with  him  the 
first  point;  of  any  other  artistic  truth  and  \dvidness  he  knew 
nothing.  To  such  a  mind,  proportion  and  regidarity  in  form  and 
matter,  a  clear  natural  advance  of  the  action,  an  easily  grasped 
and  perspicuous  composition,  the  observance  of  the  natural  limits 
of  space  and  time,  in  short,  all  the  distinctive  merits  of  the 
ancient  drama,  must  have  possessed  far  more  attractions  than  the 


i.  333.     It  was  for  Ilenslowe,  ton,  tliat   he  originally  wrote  his  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour." 

G 
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mostly  complicated  and  bold  compositions  of  Shakspeare.  As  to 
their  beauty^  his  eye  coidd  not  reach  beyond  details;  while  to 
grasp  the  whole  as  a  whole,  and  to  recognise  the  profound  har- 
mony— the  pervading  miity  in  the  apparently  superfluous  multi- 
})licity — the  ideal  necessity  in  the  seemingly  lawless  caprice — for 
tliis  he  had  not  the  requisite  imagination  and  constructive  faculty. 
At  the  same  time  his  own  poems  are  neither  in  spirit  nor  form  truly 
antique :  if  we  overlook  the  three  Aristotelian  unities,  which,  how- 
ever,— and  especially  the  true  unity  of  action — he  does  not  himself 
invariably  observe,  his  dramas  have  as  little,  nay,  in  all  essential 
points,  far  less  resemblance  than  Shakspeare's  to  the  Comedies  of 
Ai'istophanes,  or  Tragedies  of  So])hocles.  As  to  plastic  simplicity 
and  clearness  of  composition,  lofty  morality,  true  epic  dignity  of 
character,  lyi-ic  flight  of  language,  and  with  it  an  Aristophanic 
elegance  of  diction,  fulness  and  elasticity  of  fancy,  together  ^itli 
keenness  of  wit  —  all  these,  if  not  entu-ely  wanting  to  Jonson, 
are  at  best  but  artificially  and  ostensively  supplied.  The  Comedies 
of  Terence  and  Plautus  are,  perhaps,  what  Jonson' s  most  nearly 
resemble.  He  was,  however,  far  superior  to  his  Eoman  models  in 
shrewdness  and  solidity  of  understanchng,  in  bitter,  often  crush- 
ing ■\^■it — in  cutting  criticism  and  the  gift  of  composition,  while  he 
comes  far  beloM'  them  in  harmless  hmnour,  in  light  banter,  round- 
ing of  composition,  in  grace  and  flexibility  of  rejircsentation. 
Generally  speaking,  Jonson  was  led  to  overv^alue  the  ancient 
drama,  not  so  much  by  its  poetic  grandeur  and  beauty,  as  for  the 
definite  gTounds,  fixed  rules  and  laAvs,  on  which  every  thing  in 
it  rested ,  and  because  he  could,  by  help  of  Aristotle,  ace  and 
demonstrate  why  each  part  is  good  and  beautifid. 

In  short,  Ben  Jonson  was  a  man  of  the  tiew  age,  and  the  new 
direction  of  mind ;  he  was  that  half  of  Shakspeare  which  reached 
forward  into  the  future,  but  in  a  more  eminent  degree.  His  chief 
strength  M^as  in  the  very  excess  of  his  one-sidedness.  With  the 
immense  force  of  his  intellectual,  reflective,  and  critical  powers,  he 
knocked  down  every  thing  in  his  own  way — but  overtlirew  the  good 
togetherwith  the  bad.  His  first  principlewas,  to  have  definite  palpable 
reasons  for  ever}i;hing :  he  wished  at  every  point  to  hnoiv  what  ought 
^to  be  done  or  left  undone.  The  clearness  of  the  reflecting  conscious- 
nen.s  was  the  standard  to  \\hich  he  referred  everytliing ;  but  of  that 
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immediate  creative  faculty  of  fancy  and  feeling  \a  hieli  is  properly 
artistic,  he  ])ossessed  scarcely  a  genn.  On  this  account  the  other 
half  of  Slijxkspeare/s  character,  which,  like  the  whole  of  the  English 
national  theatres,  belonged  to  the  romantic  middh;  ages,  was  to  him 
hateful,  inconceivable,  and  worthless.  We  see  how  he  ri(hcules, 
with  the  sharpest  raillery  of  his  wit,  every  relic  of  the  mcdiscval 
spirit, — how  he  persecutes,  with  the  bitterest  mockery  and  derision, 
the  belief  in  devils,  demons,  and  spirits,  witches  and  Ghosts,  magi- 
cians and  alchemy,  and  all  supernatural  knowledge;  and  even 
cliivalry,  with  its  tonrnamcnts,  and  its  laws  of  love  and  honour,  and 
all  mystic  rehgion  and  moral  strictness,  especially  in  the  form  it  took 
as  revived  in  the  Puritans,  and  whatever  bordered  upon  sentimen- 
tality. To  his  matter-of-fact  understanding,  which  could  fonn  no 
conception  of  the  deeply  significant  symbolism  of  the  fantastic  and 
suggestive  middle  ages,  all  such  things  were  pm-e  nonsense.  But, 
further,  in  the  very  spirit  of  modern  times,  even  the  actual — the 
present,  the  modern — found  no  favour  with  him,  miless  it  could 
legitimate  itself  before  his  critical  tribunal.  A^Hiatever  appeared  to 
him  unintelligible,  groundless,  and  perverse,  he  attacked  with 
unsparing  satire.  Thus  the  piece  called  "  Eastward  Iloe  \"  in 
which  he  assisted  Marston  and  Chapman,  (1604),  contains  so 
bitter  an  attack  upon  the  Scotch,  that  Jonson  was  imprisoned ; 
and  many  in  high  place  were  desirous  to  have  his  ears  and  nose 
slit.  In  short,  the  whole  of  Ben  Jonson's  literary  career  was 
essentially  negative — a  critical  opposition  to  the  whole  M^orld. 

Some  surprise  has  been  felt  how  it  ever  happened  that  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  followers — Eletcher  (b.  1575;  d.  1G25),  Bcnii- 
nlont  (1580  —  1015),  Philip  Massinger  (1584— 1640),  siiul 
others — who  were  better  poets  than  Jonson,  indeed,  but  wlio  \'ov 
true  artistic  vigour  and  greatness  of  genius  were  far  inCerior  to 
Shakspeare — how  this  school' and  its  tendencies  should  not  niei'cly 
have  held  decided  possession  of  the  stage  from  1610  to  1()20,  but 
also  after  the  termination  of  the  great  Puritanical  reljeUion,  during 
which  the  Theatres  had  been  closed,  should  have  been  so 
completely  in  the  ascendant  as  to  tlu'ow  Shakspeare  entirely  into 
oblivion.*     What  we  have  already  observed,  however,  furnishes 

*  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  Ben  Jonson's  piece,  "  The  Devil  is  an  Ass," 
was  revived,  and  received  with  great  favour. 
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at  once  the  simjjle  explanation  of  tliis  fact.  The  new  direction 
had  no  other  more  powcrfid  attraction  than  its  noveltij :  it 
was  akin  to  the  irresistible  tendency  of  the  modern  spirit  for 
reflection  and  criticism — to  seK-conscious  knowledge  and  acti\4ty  : 
it  had  entered  already  upon  that  negative  and  anal}'tical  career 
which  reached  its  height  in  the  eighteenth  centmy,  but  which 
had  been  entered  upon  at  least  a  century  earlier  in  England."^  It 
was,  therefore,  naturally  adopted,  and  befi'iended  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  wliich,  on  its  part,  it  lent  a  hand  and  support. 

It  was  not  their  rare  poetical  merits — the  poetical  wantonness 
of  a  Fletcher,  the  boldness  and  ease  of  his  sketches,  liis  sharp 
decisive  touches  of  character,  his  wonderful  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, the  elegance  and  lightness  of  liis  diction,  liis  treasures 
of  wit — or  the  ra\'ishing  rhetoric,  and  occasionally  truly  tragic 
energy  of  a  Massinger,  that  gained  them  the  victory;  for  all 
these  Shaksjjeare  possessed  in  an  equal,  if  not  higlier  degree. 
But  they  owed  their  popularity  even  to  the  unpoetical  element  of 
their  compositions,  to  the  decided,  every  where  apparent  inten- 
tionality,  the  definite  consciousness  of  their  artistic  plans,  the 
striving  after  effect  by  unusual  characters,  singidar  situations,  and 
attractive  turns,  the  acute  reflections,  and  the  endeavour  to  instruct 
by  the  emplo}Tnent  of  general  principles  and  maxims, t — to  the 
critical  and  satu-ical  tone  of  their  wit,  combined  mth  the  unblushing 
openness  with  which  they  exhibited  the  motives  of  a  mean  and 
materialistic  mode  of  thought  and  action,  not  merely  for  inspec- 
tion, but  for  approval,  as  a  perfectly  just  and  true  worldly  wisdom.  J 
Lastly,  they  owed  it  to  the  predominance  of  intrigues,  overdraAving 
of  characters  even  to  caricature,  and  the  reduction  of  living  perso- 
nalities into  some  abstract  pliilosophical  notions ;  so  that,  vii-tues 
instead    of  the  virtuous,  and   vices   instead   of  the   vicious,   are 


*  Was  not  this  tendency  the  ultimate  root  of  the  Puritanical  revolution  under 
Cromwell  ? 

f  Almost  every  piece  has  some  trite  n-.oral  a{)pencled  to  it.  See,  for  instance, 
the  close  of  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Friar,"  Massinger's  "  City  Madam,"  as  well  as 
his  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,"  cScc. 

X  How  often,  for  instance,  is  it  set  forth  as  right  and  justifiable  to  marry  for 
money  or  rank — to  make  riches  the  fir.rt  object,  and  to  make  cuckoMs  ol  all 
hateful  old  disagreeable  husbands,  &c.  &c. 
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represented.*  All  liu^sc  j)eoiiHarities  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sjjirit  of  modern  times^  and  ac(jnired  for  them  universal 
favour;  whereas 'the  want  of  a  truly  poetic  view  of  things  in 
general,  and  the  defects  of  composition^f  which  are  the  fault  of  all 
alike,  were  then,  as  ever,  overlooked  by  the  public. 

This  important  revolution  in  the  poetical  taste  and  feeling  of 
the  public,  did  not,-  as  we  have  already  said,  make  itself  noticeable 
until  towards  the  close  of  Shnkspeare's  life.  Jonson,  at  his  first 
appearance,  did  not  make  a  favoui'able  impression.  The  favour 
with  which  the  representations  of  the  clui])el-boys  w(.'re  received 
was  not  tittributable  to  him  alone,  and  was  besides  cojitined  to  the 
more  cultivated  and  noble  classes,  of  whom  again  but  few  perhaps 
were  decided  favoui'ers  of  the  new  direction  of  ai*t;  at  least,  in 
the  diary — apparently  of  some  lawyer — which  was  discovered  a 
few  years  back,  there  is  this  entry  under  February,  IGU^  :  "Ben 
Jonson  now  hves  on  one  To\Anisend  (one  of  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers), and  scorns  the  whole  world."   (Collier,  i.  33.) 

Even  though  there  may  be  in  this  statement  a  great  exaggera- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  between  the  "  Poetaster"  and 
the  "  Scjnmis,"  (1003),  .Jonson  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage ;  and  it 
is  therefore  probable,  that,  dissatisfied  with  liis  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  throw  discredit  on  the  popular  theatre,  he  had  retired  in  disgust 
from  writing.  The  applause  wliich  lie  met  with  must  have  been 
l)artial  and  momentary ;  and  to  this  fact  the  above  entry  in  the 
diary  apparently  alludes.  J     It  was  left  to  Fletcher,  Beaumont, 

*  Lopez,  for  instance,  and  Diego,  in  Fletcher's  "  Spanish  Friar,"  are  perfect 
caricatures.  So,  also,  are  the  younger  Novall,  Liladam,  and  Aymer,  in  the  "  Fatal 
Dowry"  of  Massinger  and  Field.  Egremont  and  Cossy,  in  Fletcher's  "Elder 
Brother  ;"  Greedy  and  Watchall,  in  Massinger's  "  New  Way,"  &c.  In  fact,  all 
the  other  leading  characters  iu  the  above-named  pieces,  as  also  in  Massinger  s 
"  Duke  of  .Milan,"  and  "The  City  Madam,"  are  diluted  into  mere  general  ideas. 

t  In  the  "  Duke  of  Milan,"  for  instance,  it  is  not  till  the  fifth  act  that  we  dis- 
cover the  real  motives  of  Francisco's  conduct ;  and,  consequently,  the  main  spring 
of  the  action.  And  in  the  first  half  of  Fletcher's  "  Elder  Brother,"  the  action 
drags  heavily,  as  it  does  also  through  the  whole  of  Massinger's  "  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts." 

t  The  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"—"  but  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery  of  children,  little 
eyasses,"  &c.,  is  referred  by  iSIalone  to  the  year  1012,  because  it  is  first  found  in 
the  Folio  of  1G23,  and  wanting  in  the  only  Quarto  edition  which  he  knew  of,  1C.03  : 
and  because  Ileywood,  in  his  "Apology  for  Actors,"  1012,  complains  of  the 
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and  Massiiiger,  to  finish  gradually  what  he  had  but  begun.  The 
followers^  accordingly,  of  the  old  and  ])opular  direction  of  art,  did  not 
suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  appearances.  They  took  up  the 
gage  which  was  thrown  down  to  them,  with  a  full  consciousness 
of  their  owti  right,  and  with  the  confidence  of  beati  possessores. 
This  is  evident  from  the  "  Satiromastix,"  of  Dekker,  which  ap- 
peared in  1602,  as  a  defensive  and  offensive  reply  to  Jonson^s 
"  Poetaster."  The  beHef  of  some  that  Shakspeare  contributed  to 
this  work  is  founded  on  mere  conjecture. 

The  tune  when  Ben  Jonson  first  came  decidedly  for\vard  with 
liis  opposition  was  no  doubt  the  very  middle  of  Shakspeare's 
poetic  career — the  meridian  of  liis  reputation  and  artistic  labours. 
The  morning  of  this  noontide  splendour  are  the  years  between 
1592  and  1596  or  1597.  During  this  interval  were  produced, 
with  " Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  "  All's  well  that  ends  ^acU,"  the 
"  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Love's  Laboiu'^s  Lost,"  "  Eichard 
the  Third,"  and  "  Eichard  the  Second ;"  and  besides  them  the  epico- 
lyrical  poems  of  "Venus  and  Adonis,"  "The  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
several  of  the  sonnets.  In  these  pieces  we  see  Shakspeare's  poetical 
genius  beg-inning  to  rise  superior  to  his  talent  as  a  player :  out  of 
a  certain  youtliful  awkwardness,  an  overflowing  fidness,  a  want  of 
proportion,  a  certain  ruggedness  and  reserve,  which  prevail  even 
in  the  "  Titus  Anch-onicus,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  &c.  &c.,  his 
creative  fancy  is  swelling  into  a  more  reg-ulated,  weU-romided,  less 
sharply  and  angularly  dra-wn  figures.  We  can  trace  his  steps,  as 
he  is  stri\dng,  almost  painfully,  after  a  well  arranged  and  duly 
modelled  composition ;  and  we  behold  him  better  able  to  concen- 
trate liis  powers,  more  reflective,  and  fast  arri\dng  at  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  end  and  nature  of  liis  art;  his  lang-uage  is 
gradually  becoming  more  smooth  and  fluent ;  liis  wit  is  more 
ingenious,  and  flows  more  freely  and  gracefidly,  while  the  tragic 

abuse  lately  crept  in,  of  "committing  to  the  mouths  of  children,"  &c.  But  in 
the  later  found  quarto,  which  also  was  printed  in  the  year  1603,  but  which  gives 
this  piece  in  an  older  form,  such  as  it  stood,  perhaps,  in  1600-1,  there  is  also 
this  mention  of  the  children  and  their  popularity.  In  tlie  other  quarto,  therefore, 
Sh;;ksi)eare  may  have  suppressed  the  passage,  because  probably  the  fashionable 
rage  for  these  children  actors,  and  perhaps  therewith  the  popularity  with  which 
Ben  Jonson  was  first  received,  may  have  again  subsided. 
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clement  is  acquiring  that  indescribably  beauliCiil  tinge  of  elegiac, 
ex])iatory,  and  glorifying  softness,  (which  distinguishes  "lioinco 
and  Juliet/'  and  "llichard  the  Second,")  without,  however,  losing 
anything  in  force  or  grandeur.  The  due  measure  and  well-ordered 
beauty  of  tliese  poems  established  his  reputation  even  witli  the 
most  educated  of  his  countrymen ;  indeed,  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  the  ''  lva})e  of  Lucrece,"  forced  even  the  admirers  of 
classical  anticjuity  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  great  poetical  genius. 
Thus,  already  in  1507  he  was  decidedly  at  the  head  of  the  old 
national  school  of  poetry,  surrounded  by  a  youthful  band  of  fertile 
and  popular  writers,  siu-li  as  ll(>ywood,  Dekker,  Middleton,  Samuel 
Rowley,  Ford,  and  otliers.  The  talents  of  these  writers  were  not, 
however,  of  the  highest  order,  nor  such  as,  without  Shakspeare, 
would  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  new 
direction  of  art ;  nevertheless,  a  truly  poetic  spiiit  lived  in  them 
all,  and  some  of  their  works  must  be  regarded  as  successful  com- 
positions, and  which,  when  ii-radiated  by  the  sun  of  Shakspeare's 
renown,  must  have  shone  forth  in  still  greater  glory.  Com])o- 
sitious  like  "Henry  the  Fourth,  and  Fifth,"  "flamlet,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  The  ]\lidsmnmer  Night's  Dream,"  "  As 
You  Like  it,"  "What  you  will,"  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
which,  between  the  years  1597  and  IGOS,"^  followed  close  upon 
each  other,  must  have  made  an  indescribable  impression  on  all 
unprejudiced  minds.  Most  of  these  pieces,  watli  an  overflowing 
fulness  of  life  and  spirit,  bear  the  impress  of  a  still  lingering 
youtlifulness.  The  composition,  invention,  language,  and  charac- 
teristics, are  completely  Shakspearian ;  the  comedies,  especially  "The 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  As  You  Like  it,"  and  "  AVhat  you 
will,"  are  full  of  a  genial  joyousness,  swelling  forth  beneath  a 
heavenly  etherial  atmosphere  of  life  which  the  soid  breathes  and 
exhales  at  the  liighest  summit  of  its  existence ;  while  "  Henry  the 
Fifth"  exliibits  all  the  grandeur  of  heroic  prowess,  and  "Hamlet" 
the  infinite  depth  of  philosopliical  reflection.  A  piu-e  and  lofty 
insjnration  pervades  them  all.  AVe  see,  in  short,  the  poet  revelling 
in  tlie  exalting  consciousness  of  liis  free  and  already  successfidly 

*  The  grounds  for  this  assumption,  as  well  as  the  above  assertion  as  to  the 
origin  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  will  be  found  below  in  Section  IV. 
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exerted   creative    genius,    and   in  the   blissful   feeling,   "  A/tch' 
io  son  pittore  /" 

How  liigli  Sliakspeare's  reputation  and  fame  had  risen  at  tliis 
date,  may  be  judged  of  from  his  worldly  circumstances.  He  was 
now  become  a  man  of  some  means,  and  his  good  fortune  appears 
at  a  later  date  to  have  continued  to  increase.  In  1597,  he  pur- 
chased New  Place,  one  of  the  best  houses  in  liis  native  town,  and 
had  it  improved  and  decorated;  in  1598,  he  was  solicited  by  a 
feUow-toMTisman  for  the  loan  of  £30,  and  at  -  the  same  time  he 
showed  liimseK  not  disincHned  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  on 
sufficient  security,  to  the  to\ra.  In  1G02,  he  paid  £320  for  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  which  he  added  to  Iris  possessions  in 
Stratford,  and  in  the  following  year  £00  for  a  farm  with  two 
bams,  a  garden,  gTanary,  and  other  offices;  in  1G05  he  farmed  for 
£440  the  great  and  small  tithes  in  Stratford;  and  lastly,  in  1013, 
he  bought  himself  a  house  in  Blackfriars  for  £140  *.  His  receipts 
as  stage  poet,  and  sharer  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatre,  were 
for  the  times  not  inconsiderable.  In  the  earlier  years,  from  £5  to 
£10,  latterly  between  £12  and  £25,  were  paid  for  a  new  piece,  or 
even  the  whole  receipts  of  a  single  representation.  The  sum 
■which  these  usually  netted  has  been  abeady  stated.  Of  Black- 
friars, we  know  for  certain,  fi'om  a  document  still  extant,  that  in 
1G08  its  yearly  profits  amounted  to  t^'o'o.  This  sum  was  divided 
into  twenty  shares,  of  wliich  Shakspcare  held  four,  Burbage  four, 
Eletcher  tlu-ee,  and  so  on ;  so  that  from  this  theatre  alone  Shak- 
spcare received  £133  for  one  year.  If  we  reckon  the  receipts  of 
the  Globe  at  the  same  rate,  and  add  to  the  amount  the  payment 
for  two  or  tlu-ee  new  pieces,  we  shall  have  for  Sliakspeare's  general 
income  £300 ;  a  sum  which  Collier  makes  equal  to  £1500  t  of 
the  present  day.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  in  earlier 
years  (say  from  1592 — 94),  his  income  was  much  less.     Shak- 

*  All  this  is  well  established  from  letters,  records,  and  documentary  evidence. 
The  deed  of  purchase  of  the  farm,  &c.,  has  been  lately  found  by  Collier  in  the 
Bridgewater  MSS.     Collier,  New  Facts,  &c.  p.  29. 

t  Shakspeare's  jjrojjcrty  in  the  wardrobe  and  properties  is  in  the  same  docu- 
ment valued  at  £500.  For  further  particuhas  on  all  these  points,  see  Collier, 
New  Facts,  &c.,  p.  22. 
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spcare's  jjiusperity  in  1597  may  tlicrcfore  be  satisfactorily  ac- 
coiuitfd  for  Avithout  our  being  ab.solutcly  compelled  to  give  credit, 
w ithout  fiullier  testimony,  to  the  traditional  statement  wliicli  Eowc 
gives  us,  after  Davenant,  that  Lord  Soutliampton  had  given  the 
poet  £1000  for  some  piux-hase  or  other.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  notliing  unprobable  in  the  fact,  while  pi-rhaps  the  amount 
of  t lie  present  has  been  somewhat  exaggerated"^. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  was  indeed  a  declared  friend  of  the  theatre, 

and  without  doubt  a  great  admirer  of  our  poet.     This  nobleman's 

acquaintance   with,  and  attention  to  the  poet,  and  Shakspeare's 

friendshi]:)  for  the  young,  liberal,  and  promising  noble,  was  owing, 

in    all   probability,  to   the    situation   which    his  step-father,   Sir 

Thomas  llennage,    held,  as  treasiu"er  to  the  Queen,  and  which 

brought  him  into  constant  communication  with  the  players  and 

stage  poets.     In  the  year  1593,  when  Southampton  numbered 

about  twenty  years,  the  poet  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Venus  and 

Adonis."     However,  the  acquaintance  would  appear  to  be  still 

recent,  or  at  its  first  commencement ;  at  least,  in  the  dedication  wliich 

accompanied  "  tliis  first-fruits  of  his  invention,"  the  poet  proceeds 

softly  and  timidly.     That  the  gift  was  well  received,  and  that  the 

relation  between  them  soon  grew  closer  and  more    intimate,  is 

proved  by  the  dedication  of  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  a  similar 

poem,  which  Shakspeare  hi  the  following  year  inscribed  likewise  to 

Lord  Southampton.     Li  the  dedication  of  the  latter  liis  language 

appears  much  bolder  and  more  confident ;  he  even  says,  that  "  the 

proof  he  had  had  of  the  lord's  honourable  sentiments,  and  not  the 

merit  of  his  unlearned  verse,  gave  liim  surety  of  its  reception" — a 

Iproof  of  the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse.     That  Southampton's 

affection  for  the  poet  endured  to  latter  times  admits  of  no  doubt ; 

as  late  as  1599  he  continued  in  London  for  no  other  purpose  than 

to  visit  the  theatre  daily,  and  in  the  MS.  latelv  discovered,  which 

in  all  probability  had  him  for  its  author,  and  must  have  been 

written   in    1008,    Shakspeare   is    called    his    particular  friend 

(Collier,  New  Pacts,  &c.  p.  33,  &c.)     We  know  not  to  what 

degree  of  intimacy  this  acquaintance  was  carried ;  the  latter  cir- 

*  On  this  and  the  following  points,  consult  Nath.  Drake,  "Shakspeare  and  his 
Times,"  ii.  p.  1,  &c.,  where  there  is  also  a  biography  of  Southampton. 
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cimistances  of  the  earl's  life^  if  tliey  did  not  break  it  off  entirely, 
must  at  any  rate  have  greatly  distui'bed  it,  for  from  1597  to  1601, 
Southampton,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage,  in  1598,  with  the 
beautiful  Miss  Vernon,  against  the  will  and  without  the  consent 
of  the  Queen,  was  continually  absent,  either  on  military  commands 
or  embassies  to  foreign  courts,  and  was  in  London  only  in  the 
intervals  between  liis  several  engagements.  Prom  February  1601, 
to  the  accession  of  James,  he  lingered  in  prison  on  a  charge  of 
participating  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  conspnacy.  Rising  rapidly 
and  high  in  the  favour  of  this  Sovereign,  he  was  however  accused, 
in  June  1601,  of  too  great  intimacy  with  the  Queen,  and  again 
imprisoned,  but  soon  after  fully  acquitted,  and  again  received  into 
favour.  Erom  tliis  date  liis  life  was  one  of  undisturbed  happiness 
and  respect. 

I  liave  intentionally  entered  into  these  details,  partly  in  order 
to  show  how  early  Shakspeare's  talents,  as  a  poet  and  a  man,  were 
appreciated,  and  partly  because  they  tend  to  elucidate  what  has 
hitherto  been  an  extremely  questionable  and  obscure  point  in  the 
personal  and  literary  history  of  the  poet.  Besides  the  ''Venus 
and  Adonis,"  and  "  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,''  we  possess  a  fragment 
(324  lines)  of  tliis  poet's,  of  a  sunilar  mixed  epical  and  lyrical 
character,  called  "  TheLover's  Complaint  /'further,  154  sonnets,and 
a  collection  of  twenty  lyrical  pieces  in  different  measures,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Passionate  Pilgrim."  The  purely  lyrical  pieces  are 
far  more  important  for  our  own  present  inquiry  than  those  of  a 
more  epical  character,  since  they  are  the  only  written  relics  wliich 
afford  a  direct  glimpse  of  the  innermest  feelings  and  idiosyncrasy 
of  tliis  great  poetical  genius.  The  "  Passionate  Pilgrim"  appeared 
(incomplete  indeed,  but  enlarged  by  some  of  the  154  sonnets,)  as 
early  as  1599,  in  an  edition  published  by  a  bookseller,  W.  Jaggar^, 
without  Shakspeare's  knowledge  or  permission.  Several  of  the 
songs  contained  in  it  refer  to  the  fable  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and 
may  therefore,  (as  Drake  and  Malone  have  observed,)  have  been 
composed  shortly  before  or  after  his  poem  of  that  title,  dedicated 
to  Southampton.  The  whole  collection  bears  a  somewhat  objective 
aspect,  and  does  not  directly  refer  to  the  poet's  own  personal  cir- 
cumstances and  subjective  feehngs.  More  important  in  this  light  is 
the  collection  of  soimets.  They  appeared,  together  with  the  "  Lover's 
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Coini)laint/'  first  of  all  in  1009,  in  quarto,  with  T.T.  ou  the  title 
page,  as  the  initials  of  the  publislior,  Thomas  Thorpe.  The  same 
letters  arc  subscribed  to  the  dedication,  which  is  couched  in  the 
following  terms  : — "To  the  only  begetter  of  these  ensuing  sonnets, 
Mr.  W.  IL,  all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever 
living  poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth." 
Now,  as  the  first  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  of  these  sonnets 
are  directly  addressed  to  a  young,  amiable,  and  noble  man,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  writer  they  bespeak  great  intimacy,  and 
allude  to  many  personal  matters,  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to 
ascertiun,  if  i)ossible,  the  person  intended  by  the  letters  AY.  H. 
The  earliest  attempt  to  exi)lain  the  initials  applied  them  to  AVilliam 
Hart,  the  sou  of  Shaks])eare's  sister  Joan;  but,  at  the  time 
the  somiets  first  appeai-ed.  Hart  was  not  more  than  nine  years  old. 
Chalmers,  by  the  aid  of  a  most  refined  interpretation  of  the  dedi- 
cation, referred  them  to  Elizabeth;  but,  with  most  shigular  blind- 
ness, he  overlooked  the  fact  that  many  of  them  evidently  mark  out 
a  man  as  their  object.  This  was  clearly  shown  by  Drake,  (ii.  58), 
Avho,  on  his  })art,  sought  to  prove  an  hypothesis  of  his  own,  that 
they  were  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  There  is,  iu 
fact,  much  wliicli  seems  to  support  this  view,  and  many  have, 
accordingly,  been  misled  to  concur  with  Drake.  It  has,  however, 
been  recently  shoAni  by  Boaden  (On  the  Sonnets  of  Shakspeare), 
that  this  hypothesis  is  aU  but  impossible.  Eor,  fu'st,  the  names 
of  Southtmipton  Avere  Hemy  AVriothesley,  so  that  the  initials  do 
not  agree,  luiless  wc  wefe  to  maintain  they  had  been  })urposely 
interchanged,  for  which  supposition,  however,  there  could  be  no 
conceivable  reason;  secondly,  in  the  year  1594,  the  earliest  date 
that  can  be  assigiied  to  the  intimacy  between  Shakspeare  and 
Southampton,  the  latter  -was  already  twenty-one  years  old,  and  it 
it  woidd  therefore  be  impossible  to  call  liira,  as  is  so  frequently 
done  in  the  Sonnets,  "  Sweet  boy,"  and  to  speak  of  a  considerable 
dilTerence  of  ages ;  thirdly,  and  lastly,  the  events  of  Soutluunpton's 
Hfe  were  of  such  a  natui'c  as  must  necessarily  have  distui-bed  the 
intimacy  which  the  sonnets  imply;  and,  further,  if  they  were 
addressed  to  him,  we  shoidd  naturally  look  to  find  in  them  some 
allusion  to  that  nobleman's  singular  misfortunes.  As  clearly, 
therefore,  as  Boaden  has  shown  that  Mr.  W.  11.  cannot  be  South- 
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amptoii,  even  so  fully  has  he  established  his  own  view^  that  he  can- 
not have  been  any  other  than  William  Herbert,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  was  born  in  1580,  and  left  Oxford  in  1594.  The 
circumstances  of  liis  life  and  character,  as  they  are  given  by 
Anthony  A.  Wood  and  Clarendon,  corresj)ond  in  every  point 
with  the  traits  and  allusions  in  the  sonnets.  Tliat  he  w^as 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Poet,  esteemed  him  higldy,  and 
had  loaded  him  with  many  marks  of  his  favour,  is  proved  by 
the  dedication  to  him,  conjointly  with  liis  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Montgomery,  another  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Poet,  of  the  folio 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works,  by  Ileminge  and  CondeU.  Lastly, 
how  close  was  the  intimacy  between  them,  may  be  judged  from  the 
sonnets  themselves,  of  winch  the  greater  part  must  have  been 
composed  between  1595  and  1609.  The  "sugar  sweet '^  sonnets, 
winch  Shakspeare,  (as  liis  friend,  in  the  "Wit's  Treasury,"  1598, 
asserts,)  occasionally  addressed  to  his  private  friends,  bear  witness  to 
the  pleasing  custom  of  the  poet  of  gratifying  those  who  were  near 
and  dear,  to  liis  heart  with  such  poetical  presents.  Of  these,  however, 
few  probably,  if  any,  are  to  be  found  in  our  present  collection ; 
for  even  the  last  twenty-eight  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  addressed  to  friends.  To  these  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  refer. 

My  object  in  referring  to  the  somiets  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
demonstrate  Shakspeare's  fame  and  consideration,  by  the  splendour 
which  must  have  been  reflected  upon  him  by  the  intimate  friend- 
ship which  such  men  as  Southampton,  Pembroke,  and  Mont- 
gomery thought  him  worthy  of.  All  tliree  belonged,  by  bii'tli  and 
rank,  as  well  as  by  their  intellectual  powers,  their  eminent  learning, 
and  refinement,  and  great  influence,  to  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  historical  personages  of  the  day.  With  these  fi'iends,  the 
crowned  heads,  Elizabeth  and  James,  are,  to  their  honour,  to  be 
joined.  That  both  higlily  esteemed  the  poet,  and  took  great  plea- 
sLU'e  in  his  compositions,  is  proved  by  Ben  Jonson's  weU-knownhnes : 

"  Sweet  swan  of  Avon  !    what  a  sight  it  were, 
To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 
And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so  did  take  Eliza  and  our  James."* 

*  Besides,  it  is  so  stated,  expressly,  in  the  already-mentioned  wriLiiig  of 
Southampton's. 
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PalstafT's  wanton  and  sonicwluit  anibignous  jokes  in  llcnrj'  the 
Fourth  were  so  little  oflensive  to  tlie  moral  delicacy  of  the  Virgin 
Queen,   that,   according  to  the  tradition   quoted  by   Howe   and 
Gildon,  she  took  great  pleasure  in  this  masterly  drawn  and  per- 
fectly comic  character,   and   expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  same 
doughty  knight  in  love ;  in  com])liance  with  wliich  desire  Shak- 
speare  is  said  to  have  composed  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  " 
in  the  short  space  of  foiu'teeu  days.     Among  the  many  gTacious 
signs  of  her  favour  which  Eowe  mentions,  not  one,  however,  can 
be  adduced  of  a  substantial  kind ;  and  her  wcll-kno^^^l  meaiuiess 
to  men  of  learning  and  art  seems  to  have  known  no  exception 
in  favour  of  Shakspeare ;  although  he   did  not  ventiu-e  to  fall 
short  (see  "  Hemy  the  Eighth,"  &c.)  in  ])aying  the  tribute  of 
poetical  flattery,  of  which,  as  well  as  unpoetical  adulation,  she  was 
so  covetous.     Indeed,  she  even  refused  to  liim  the  post  of  Master 
of  the  Queen^s  Revels,  and  Inspector  of  the  Plays,  &c.,  for  which 
office  he  appears  to  have  been  a  suitor  in  1603,  and  conferred  it 
upon  liis  by  no  means  undeserving  rival,  Samuel  Daniel  (Collier, 
New  Facts,  p.  47.    Hist.  i.  352,  S:c.)     James,  as  we  have  abeady 
mentioned,  took  the  company  of  players  to  wliich    Shakspeare 
belonged  under  liis  especial  protection.     After  the  appearance  of 
"  ]\Iacbeth,"  in  wliich  the  poet,  against  historical  trutli,  represents 
James's  ancestor,   Banquo,   innocent  of  all  participation  in  tlie 
murder   of  Duncan,    and   paints    liim   in   brilliant  and  i^lorious 
colours,  he  received,  in  reward,  a  letter,  it  is  said,  written  by 
the  Monarch's  own  hand,  in  \vhich  he  assured  the  poet  of  his 
ajiprobation  and  favoiu-.     As  Sir  William  Daveuant  possessed  the 
(letter  many  years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  as  asserted  by  cre- 
dible witnesses,  who  learnt  it  directly  from  liimseLf,  there  cannot 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  be  any  grounds  for  doubting  the  fact,  which, 
llowe^'er,  Skottowe  and  CoUier  both  do.     Moreover,   by  a  patent 
of  the  King's,  dated  Itli  January,  1603,  Shakspeare,  with  Robert 
Daiborae,  Nathaniel  Field,   and  Edward  Kii-kham,  are  commis- 
sioned to  take  up  boys,  and  to  educate  them  as  actors  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen.     (CoUier,  i,  372.) 

Tliis  brdhant  period  of  Shakspeare's  career,  in  w  Inch  he  was 
surrounded  by  friends  of  higli  and  low  degTee,  patronised  by 
princes  and  great  nobles,  and  the  pidilic  favourite,  in  MJiich  more 
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than  any  other  his  poetry  appears  to  liave  been  animated  by  the 
lofty  inspii-ation,  and  the  genial  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  the  sense 
of  his  own  power  and  greatness,  which  led  him,  conscious  of  the 
immortality  of  his  name,  to  write  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke — 

"  Your  monument  shall  be  my  gsntle  verse, 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'erread; 

And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 

When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 

You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 

Where  breath  most  breathes, — even  in  the  mouths  of  men."  * 

—This  third  and  fairest  period  lasted  from  1597  to  1005  or  1606, 
or  thereabout.  Not  that  after  this  date  his  friends  fell  off  from  him, 
or  that  the  public  favour  declined ;  the  former,  without  doubt,  was 
never  the  case,  wliile  the  latter  must  be  assigned  to  later  years. 
But  his  own  mental  development,  under  the  influence,  unques- 
tionably, of  external  relations  and  circumstances,  assumed  about 
this  time  a  more  earnest  and  severer  tone:  of  tliis  his  oa^ii 
sonnets  furnish  direct  and  irresistible  proof.  In  proof  of  this  I 
shall  here  quote  two  of  liis  precious  sonnets,  the  sixty-sixth  and 
seventy-second.f 

"  Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born, 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity, 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd, 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill. 


*  The  eighty-first  sonnet,  which  concludes  with  these  words,  doubtless  was 
written  in  1001.  For  it  is  between  No.  80,  82,  88,  and  85,  of  which  Boaden 
has  shewn  that  they  probably  refer  to  Samuel  Daniel,  who,  in  IGOl,  dedicated  to 
the  young  Earl  his  "  Defence  of  Rhyme,"  with  a  high  panegyric  on  his  vii-tues. 
The  sonnets  are  arranged,  as  it  were,  in  groups,  according  to  their  matter  and 
allusions.  The  others,  in  which  similar  expressions  occur.  No.  53,  63,  65,  101, 
107,  may,  perhaps,  be  of  the  same  date  nearly. 

t  There  is  a  good  translation  of  these  in  Gottl.  Regis.  Shakspcare  Almanac. 
Berl.  1836. 
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And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 
And  capl'ive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  begone, 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 

What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 

After  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 

For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  ; 

Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 

To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 

And  hang  more  praise  npon  deceased  I 

Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart ; 

O,  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 

That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  one  untrue, 

My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 

And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 

For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth." 

To  these  we  miglit  add  the  ninetieth^  in  which  the  poet  com- 
pUiins,  "the  workl  is  bent  his  deeds  to  cross,"  and  occasions  liim 
much  sorrow  and  suffering.  Our  ojiinion  that  these  three  sonnets 
must  have  been  written  between  1G05  and  1609,  rests  only  on 
some  general  probabilities.  Por  instance,  the  second  stands, 
among  a  group  of  sonnets,  of  whose  arrangement  a  certain  con- 
nection is  the  principle,  between  two  others,  in  wliicli  the  poet 
speaks  of  Ins  death  and  of  his  years,  as  already  advanced  to  the 
autumn  of  hfe.  The  tirst,  on  the  other  hand,  must  clearly  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  James,  which  was,  in  truth,  a 
"limping  sway,"  in  wliich  distinguished  men,  like  the  yoimgcr 
/Cecil,  Southampton,  and  others,  and  from  1607  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke"^, liimseK  expended  tlieii-  talents  to  no  pm-pose.  The  king, 
weak,  frivolous,  and  fond  of  pleasui-e,  whose  only  end  in  life  M'as 
hunting  and  theological  disputation,  continually  quarrelhng  with 
his  parliament,  and  hated  and  despised  by  liis  people,  and  \\-itliout 
money,  abandoned  the  government  to  his  councillors  and  favour- 
ites,t    The  state  of  the  country,  and  the  character  of  the  people, 

*  In  1607  he  was  installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  made  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,     Roaden,  35. 

t  See  the  Despatches,  Reports,  and  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Count  Beau- 
mont.   Raumer,  Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  245—280. 
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were  so  fallen,  that  even  in  1604,  the  Erench  ambassador,  Count 
Beaumont,  writes,  "  They  are  now,  as  compared  with  the  tunes  of 
Elizabeth,  degenerate,  divided  among  themselves,  and  devoted  to 
their  sovereign  neither  by  love  nor  obedience,  and  far  from  fixed 
in  religion;"  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  1603  he  prophesied, 
"from  so  many  different  seeds  of  disease — from  much  that  was 
brooding  in  secret,  that  a  century  hence  England  would  hardly 
make  any  other  misuse  of  her  good  fortune  than  to  her  own  detri- 
ment."^ All  had  alreaily  begun  to  totter,  and  M^as  fast  going  to 
ruin.  The  modern  destructive  and  negative  spirit  of  the  seven- 
t(>enth  and  eiijhteenth  centuries  was  now  celebrating  its  initiation. 
The  great  English  rebellion,  that  worthy  forerunner  of  the  French, 
^vhich  broke  out  in  the  next  generation,  was  already  preparing 
itseK.  These  signs  of  the  times  form  the  -best  commentary  on 
Shakspeare's  later  pieces,  and  especially  on  the  sixty-sixth  soimet, 
which  finely  and  affectingiy  expresses  the  patriotic  poet's  bitterness 
of  soul.  It  refers  distinctly  enough  to  the  restraints  which,  at 
this  time,  were  placed  by  authority  on  the  freedom  of  the  stage,t 
and  also  on  the  dark  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  whicli,  while  it 
cmperiled  the  plain  truth  of  the  Gospel,  tlirew  contempt  on  art 
and  science,  and  even  though  the  Puritans  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes  during  James's  reign,  they  were  yet  able  to 
procure  certain  ordinances  in  the  spirit  of  their  opinions; J  and 
lastly,  it  no  doubt  refers,  in  some  measure,  also,  to  the  empty, 
but  liigh  pretending  school-wisdom,  whose  authority  Een  Jonsou 
l:ibom-ed  indefatigably  to  estabhsh,  and  which  at  this  date  was 

*  See  the  Despatches,  Reports,  and  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  Count  Beau- 
mont.    Raumer,    Briefe  aus  Paris,  ii.  252 — 259. 

t  Thus,  for  instance,  the  French  ambassador  complained  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibition  he  h.id  obtained,  the  history  of  the  Duke  de  Biron  was 
brought  on  the  stage.  Collier,  New  Facts,  p.  IG,  erroneously  gives  1600  as  the 
date  of  this.  The  despatch,  in  which  Beaumont  himself  narrates  the  affair,  is  of 
5th  of  April,  1608.  Raumer,  ibid.  276.  According  to  the  same  despatch,  the 
king,  at  the  same  time,  on  account  of  being  himself  produced  on  the  stage, 
and  made  a  ridicule  of,  forbade  any  more  plays  to  be  given  in  London, — a 
prohibition,  however,  which  naturally  enough  was  not  long  in  force.  We  have, 
here,  however,  most  clearly  "art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority." 

X  Thus,  in  1606,  the  player-s  were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  on  the 
stage  the  names  of  God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — again  "  Ait  tongue- 
tied." 
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giiiiiiiig  coiiliinKillv  in  repute,  la  li'A)')^  l^caiimoiit  ami  i'lctchcr 
bc^guii  to  Avrito  for  the  stai^e^  nm],  as  iJrydcu  states  (from  the  mouth, 
probably,  of  their  eoiitemporary.  Sir  William  Davenaut),  on  the 
appearance  of  their  '' Philaster,"  (lt50S-0),  at  once  attained  to 
favour  and  consideration.  From  this  time  it  was  easy  to  foresee, 
that  the  new  direction  \\hicli  art  had  lakcn  was  likely  soou  to  pre- 
vail in  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  thereby  to  proscribi;  the  poesy  of 
Shakspcare.  Jn  nianifes't  coinicxioii  of  cause  and  eflect  with 
this  gradually  encroaching  revolntion  in  taste,  was  the  ra])idly  in- 
creasing ])o])ulanty  of  the  Theatre  of  the  "Children  of  the  Queen's 
levels."  At  least,  Dekker,  in  liis  "Raven's  Almanack,"  (1(;09), 
without  giving  names,  it  is  true,  yet  clearly  enough,  speaks  of  the 
growing  rivalry  between  them  and  the  King's  players  of  the 
Globe,  for  whom  Shakspeare  ^Tote),  and  the  Queen's  actors  at 
the  Red  Bull,  for  whom  ITeywood  composed  (Collier,  i.  873.) 
Moreover,  in  further  sign  of  their  growing  consideration,  we  may 
state  that  in  1609  the  theatre  of  Whitefriars  was  assigned  to 
their  exclusive  use,  while  in  1612  they  dis])ossessed  Hej^vood's 
company  of  the  Red  l^ull.* 

This  circumstance  must,  without  doubt,  have  contributed  to 
awake  in  Shakspeare's  mind  feelings  such  as  are  expressed  in  the 
sonnets  above  quoted.  The  probability  that  the  second  was  written 
about  this  time  is,  therefore,  considerably  increased,  when  we 
find  that  the  dramatic  compositions  of  his  riper  years  are  pervaded 
by  a  kindred  spirit.  All  the  dramas  that  appeared  between  1606 
and  1614,  breathe  a  deep,  grave,  and  occasionally  bitter  earnest- 
ness. The  composition  is  more  compress(xl  and  involved;  the 
characters  of  an  exuberant  fulness,  more  strongly  and  sharply 
drawn,  more  manly;  of  pre-eminent  grandeur  and  iron  solidity; 
the  language  teems  with  thought,  and  is,  on  that  account,  occa- 
sionally nigged,  bursting  suddenly  like  lightning  Hashes;  the 
wit  more  pregnant,  profound,  and  often  sublime;  and  the  entire 
view  pervaded  by  the  depressing  feeling  of  the  inevitable  decay  of 
all  that  is  great  and  noble,  and  by  tlie  bitter  consciousness  of  Sin's 
fearful  power  o\er  human  nature.     How  strongly,  for  instance,  is 

*  About  this  time,  therefore,  the  above-mentioned  parap;rajih  in  "  Hamlet," 
%vantinz  in  the  (niarto  of  1603,  may  probably  have  been  introihiced,  such  as  it 
stands  in  the  folio. 

H 
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all  this  expressed  in  "  Macbeth/'  "  Measure  for  Measure,  "  Cym- 
beline/'  "  Winter's  Tale/'  and  "  The  Tempest."  In  "  King 
Lear/'  (about  1605),  the  tragic  element,  in  sjaite  of  the  terrific 
grandeur  with  which  it  is  there  invested,  is,  nevertheless,  encircled 
with  the  same  mild  elegiac  and  brightening  halo  which  plays 
around  "  Eoraeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  the  Second,"  and  "  Ham- 
let/' whereas,  in  '' Macbeth,"  and  "Othello,"  the  soothing  and 
consolatory  element  is  far  from  prominent,  and  in  "  Timon  of 
Athens"  is  altogether  absent.  Lastly,  how  strikingly  do  the  liistori- 
cal  dramas  of  "Julius  Cfesar,"  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Coriola- 
nns,"  and  the  later  acknowledged,  "  King  John,"  pourtray  on 
one  hand  the  hopeless  fall  of  the  most  illustrious  heroes  of  liistory, 
and  on  the  other  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  whole  of 
human  life  both  in  Church  and  State.  (See  below.  Section  IV.) 
The  "T^oilus  and  Cressida,"  in  its  overweening  humour,  and 
bubbhng  fulness  of  wit,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  character  of  the 
preceding  period,  as  already  sketched,  and  which  we  have  dated 
from  1597tolG05.  At  the  same  time,  llo^v^ever,  its  predominantly 
satirical  tendency  gives  to  this  piece  a  serious  and  occasionally 
bitter  character.  Moreover,  as  it  was  about  this  time  that 
Shakspeare  first  began  to  treat  of  subjects  of  ancient  liistory, 
he  may,  perhaps,  have  been  in  some  measure  impelled  to  this 
attempt  by  the  growing  veneration  for  antiquity  in  the  national 
taste. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  last  period  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  career 
approach,  in  its  general  featiu'e,  to  the  character  of  they/;-.s-/.  The 
profound  moral  earnestness  of  his  uatm'e,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness and  passionate  scorn  for  the  power  of  sin,  and  the  no  less 
vivid  faith  in  God's  superintending  and  retributive  providence, 
wliich,  in  his  youth,  attracted  him  to  subjects  like  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus,"  "  Heiu-y  the  Sixth,"  "  Eichard  the  Third,"  &c. ;  and  which 
in  liis  transition  period,  from  1592 — 1597,  had  subsided  into  a 
mild  elegiac  sympathy  with  human  weakness,  or  refined  itself  into  a 
benignant  faith  in  God's  propitiatory  love ;  but  which  in  the  follow- 
ing period,  of  his  greatest  elevation  and  splendour,  became  the 
basis  of  his  whole  view  of  things,  sounded  as  the  key-note  in  a 
jubilee-hymn  of  the  most  joyous  and  exalted  self-consciousness, 
and  grateful  acknowledginent  of  the  liigh  and  noble  gifts  \Aith 
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vliich  God  has  eutlowcd  mankind  and  this  world,  bursting  forth 
in  its  greatest  force  and  pk'nitude.  What  tlie  ])oet  was  then  striv- 
ing after,  from  an  unconscious  impulse  onlv,  which  a  glowing  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  not  a  full  experience  and  intuition,  contributed — 
and  was  consequently  at  times  empty  or  overwrought,  and  in  the 
height  of  fermentation  foamed  over  and  threw  u])  bubbles— now 
appears  no  longer  a  mere  desire,  but  a  tlung  actually  accomplished, 
and  replete  with  all  the  varied  wealth  of  a  profound  mind,  that 
has  sought  much,  and  found  it — of  a  noble  and  vigorous  will,  that 
has  performed  much,  and  attem])ted  still  more — and  of  a  heart 
which  has  greatly  loved,  and  deeply  suffered.  All,  in  short,  now 
appears  penetrated  with  a  clear  and  perfectly  developed  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  which  has  been  lived  tlirough  and  felt,  in  and  for 
itself.  It  is  the  same  matter,  the  same  mind — but  in  a  higher, 
more  complete,  and  perfect  form.  While,  therefore,  in  the  poems 
of  the  first  period,  the  composition  is  in  an  equal  degree  higlily 
involved  and  compressed,  but  wanting  in  sjinmetrical  arrangement 
and  roundness — the  characters  sharply  and  harslily  sketched — an- 
gular and  large,  but,  like  all  youtliful  sketches,  one-sided  and  over- 
ihavra ;  the  language,  too,  equally  nervous,  lofty,  and  impetuous, 
but  at  the  same  time  heavy  and  awkward — the  tragic  occasionally 
bordering  on  the  horrible,  and  the  comic  on  the  mean ; — in  all 
these  respects  the  di-amas  of  the  last  period  exhibit  the  complete 
Shakspearian  master-hand.  The  two  intervening  periods  are  per- 
vaded by  the  same  spirit,  but  not  without  considerable  modification, 
and  mill  a  different  tendency.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this 
period  of  jubilee  and  transport,  with  its  exhilirating  feeling  of 
self,  its  genial  enthusiasm  and  full  enjoyment  of  eartlily  existence, 
forms,  in  the  poet's  life,  a  decided  contrast  to  the  beginning  and 
end  of  liis  poetical  activity.  A  mind  like  Shakspeare^s  we  should 
almost  think  would  of  necessity  fall  into  such  contrasts,  and  must 
give  itself  up  for  a  time  even  to  the  mere  worldly,  in  order  to  gain 
a  thorough  insight  into  its  nature,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  its  utter  in- 
sufficiency, suice,  ^\ithout  rmuiing  through  it  to  its  utmost  extent, 
it  could  not  hope  to  rise  altogether  above  it.  But,  however  accu- 
rately M'e  would  thus  dissect  and  separate,  we  shall  still  fmd  that 
this  contrast  is  not  immediate  and  abrupt.  Just  as  the  yeai's 
from  159-2  to  1597   form  a  transition  from  Ihi'  begiunhig  to  the 
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middle  of  his  artistic  career,  so  tliis  latter  period  itself  may,  by  a 
sharper  analysis,  be  divided  into  two  halves  of  wliich  the  first  may 
well  be  regarded  as  the  passage  from  the  middle  epoch  to  the  last. 
In  fact,  the  pieces  in  wliich  that  profound  earnestness  occurs  in 
its  severest  form—"  King  Jolm,"  "  Measiu-e  for  Measui-e,"  "  The 
Winter'sTale,"  ^^Cymbehne,"  "The  Tempest,"  "Othello,"  "Timon 
of  Athens,"  (perhaps,  also,  "  Macbeth,")  belong,  without  excep- 
tion, to  the  last  years  of  the  poet,  and  fall  within  1609  and  1613. 
On  the  other  hand  "  King  Lear,"  "  Julius  Csesar,"  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  belong  to 
the  period  from  1605  to  1609.  In  these  pieces  there  is,  no  doubt, 
a  deeper  and  more  serious  tone  than  in  those  of  the  previous 
period;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  either  entirely  without  tliat 
undercm-rent  of  sombre  bitterness,  or  else  it  is  more  latent  and 
concealed,  as  in  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  beneath  a  brighter 
exterior. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of,  however  some  may  be  disposed 
to  condemn,  this  sharp  chssection  of  the  living  personahty  of  a 
man  and  Iris  spiritual  development;  yet,  at  any  rate,  the  justice  of 
the  preceding  description  of  Shakspeare's  later  compositions  can- 
not be  denied.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestionably  sometliing  more 
than  a  gratuitous  hypothesis,  if  I  assume  that  this  serious  view  of 
life,  this  tone  of  mind,  gradually  leading  him  to  view  with  disgust 
the  disordered  worldly  pursuits  of  the  capital,  and  his  own  position 
therein,  was  the  cliief  motive  for  liis  quitting  London  in  1613-11, 
and  retiring  to  liis  native  town,  with  which  he  had  kept  up  his 
connection  by  yearly  visits.  That  he  had  entertained  this  design 
at  an  early  date,  from  attachment  probably  to  his  family,  is 
evidenced  by  his  purchases  of  laud  and  houses  in  Stratford.  Here, 
on  his  property  of  New  Place,  he  lived  for  two  years  more 
in  solitary  rural  leisure,  and  in  all  probabihty  without  any  further 
pursuit  of  liis  particular  vocation.*   On  the  15th  of  March,  1616, 

*  A  mulberry  tree,  which,  according  to  a  generall)-  adopted  tradition,  Shak- 
speare  here  planted  with  his  own  hand,  survived  him  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 
It  was  standing  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  cut  down 
by  the  orders  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  the  then  possessor  of  New  Place,  be- 
cause it  subjected  him  to  the  importunities  of  the  numerous  travellers,  whom  vene- 
ration for  Shakspcare  brought  to  Stratford.     A  great  part  of  the  tree,  wliich  had 
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while  yet  in  perfect  health,  he  made  his  will,  wliich  is  still  pre- 
served, in  which  he  named  his  eldest  daughter  Susannah  his 
chief  heiress,  and  left  a  legacy  to  the  younger  daughter  Judith, 
and  only  briefly  and  coldly  mentions  his  wife,  bequeathing  to  her 
"  his  second  best  bed  and  furniture."''^ 

Shakspeare  died  on  the  23rd  of  April  of  the  same  year ;  how, 
is  unfortunately  unknown,  and  was  buried  on  the  25th,  two  days 
only  after  Ids  death.  His  gi-ave  was  originally  marked  only  by  a 
})lain  stone,  with  the'simple  inscription — 

"  Good  frend,  for  Jesvs'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloused  heare. 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  thes  stones ; 
And  cvrst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

It  was  not  till  six.  or  seven  years  afterwards,  that  an  unknown, 
but  not  unskiKul  artist,  raised  to  him  a  greater  and  more  appro- 
priate monument — a  statue  of  the  poet  sitting  beneath  an  arch, 
having  before  liim  a  desk,  and  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  while  in 
his  left  he  holds  a  scroll ;  t  on  the  desk  are  inscribed  these  verses 
in  Latin : — 

"  Judicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  moeret,  Olympvs  habet." 


been  hewn  to  pieces  and  sold  for  firewood,  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sharp, 
watchmaker,  who  made  a  great  profit  by  constructing  out  of  it  trinkets  as  memo- 
rials of  the  admired  b«rd.  New  Place  itself  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  (1759) 
by  the  same  individual,  in  order  to  escape  the  monthly  assessment  of  the  poor, 
frcym  which  he  had  fruitlessly  claimed  exemption  on  the  plea  of  non-occupation. 

*  His  wife  survived  him  seven  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  August,  1623. 
[Mr.  Knight  has  shewn  that  she  had  a  right  of  dower,  which  accounts  for  this 
slight  mention  of  her  in  Shakspeare's  will,  without  the  supposition  of  any  "  ill- 
feeling." — Trans.]  Of  his  children,  his  son  Hammet  died  before  him  in  1596, 
in  his  twelfth  year.  His  younger  daughter,  Judith,  was  married  in  1615-16,  to 
Thomas  Querney,  a  vintner  of  Stratford,  whose  children  all  died  young  and  with- 
out issue.  Susannah  married,  in  1607,  Dr.  John  Hall,  and  left  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth— married  first  to  Thomas  Nash,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Barnard,  but 
was  childless  by  both  ;  so  that  with  her  the  family  of  the  poet  became  extinct  in 
1669-70. 

t  Tliis  is  the  original  of  all  the  hitherto  known  busts  of  Shakspeare.  Very 
recently,  however,  an  authentic  and  genuine  portrait,  it  is  believed,  has  been 
found. 
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And  on  a  tablet  beneath^  in  English  : — 

"  Stay,  passenger  !   why  goest  thov  by  so  fast ; 
Read  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment,  Shakspeare  ;  with  whotiie 
Quick  natvre  dide  ;  whose  name  doth  deck  y"  tombe 
Far  more  than  cost ;  sieth  all  y'  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt. 

Obiit  Anno  Doi.  1616.    ^tatis  53.     Die  23  Ap." 

It  was  only  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  years  after  Ids  death 
that  England's  greatest  poet  was  honoured  AVith  a  public  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey.* 

When  we  review  Shakspeare' s  public  career  as  a  player,  we  see 
in  the  foui*  or  five  periods  through  which  he  passed,  a  naturally 
advancing  organic  whole,  which,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
assumed  tliis  particidar  shape,  and  no  other,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  external  disturbing  causes.  If  \ve  overlook  the  check 
which  the  spontaneous  direction  of  liis  poetic  activity  sustained 
from  the  opposition  of  Ben  Jonson,  his  liistory  proceeded,  after 
the  first  indiscretions  of  youth  and  its  consequences  were  over- 
come, in  a  cahn  and  noiseless  course,  though  not  altogether  with- 
out splendour  and  exaltation.  His  was  a  genuine  poet/s  life, 
wholly  devoted  to  free  poetic  creation,  and  to  the  gTaduaUy  ad- 
vancing development  of  Iiis  art.  Shakspeare  was  neither  minister, 
nor  professor,  nor  official ;  indeed,  he  was  not  even  Com't  poet,  nor 
associate  of  any  academy  of  arts  or  learned  society.      He  was 

*  In  1741  was  executed  a  statue  as  large  as  life — standing,  and  in  the  costume 
of  his  age,  and  leaning  on  an  allegorically  ornamented  ruin,  the  arm  supported 
on  a  book.  On  the  broken  column  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  from  the 
"  Tempest,"  Act  4,  Scene  1  :— 

"  The  cloud-capt  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !" 

Above  the  statue  are  engraved  the  words,  "  Gulielmo  Shakspeare,  anno  post  mor- 
tem cxxiv.  amor  publicus  posuit."  The  expenses  of  the  monument  were  defrayed 
by  i)ublic  subscription,  under  the  management  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.' 
Mead,  Pope,  and  others. 
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simply  liiinself,  nothing  juore  nor  less  tlia:i  ^  puet.  This  undis- 
turbed freedom,  this  independence  and  seK-sufficicncy,  was  the 
foundation  of  liis  greatness.  Like  Sophocles,  who,  in  many 
respects,  is  his  near  intellectual  kinfellow,  he  stood,  supported  by 
his  own  strength  idone,  on  the  borders  of  two  ages ;  on  a  rich 
and  luxurious  domain  of  art,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  noble,  and 
enlightened  nation.  He  had  no  object  beyond  that  which  Ins  art 
re(|uired  and  allowed ;  he  wished  for  nothing  but  to  give  loud 
utterance  to  what  he  saw  within  himself,  and  in  the  world  around 
him — the  sovereignty  and  grace  of  God  in  natnre  and  history,  all 
the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  the  aspirations  and  dcsponthngs 
of  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  ecjual  grandeiu-  and  meanness  of  his 
natm-e.  AYhile,  like  Sophocles,  he  sought  for  the  purely  human, 
the  highest  and  greatest  came  to  him  spontaneously. 

For,  in  trutli,  Shakspeare  was  not  oidy  a  great  poet ;  he  was 
also  a  gi-eat  and  noble  man.  He  could  not  be  one  ^nthout  the 
other.  "Worthy,  noble,  and  beloved,"  are,  Avithout  exception, 
the  epithets  with  which  his  contemporaries  adorn  his  name.  It 
is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  his  worth,  that,  upon  so  brilliant  a 
spirit, — even  though  in  other  respects  liis  lot  was  not  raised  so 
high  as  to  be  a  mark  of  envy,  yet  the  favourite  of  two  monarchs, 
and  the  most  celebrated  poet  of  liis  age,  the  friend  and  beloved 
of  the  great  and  powerful, — envious  maKgnity  could  still  cast  no 
stains.  The  very  fact  that  his  private  life  passed  so  unassumingly, 
in  so  noiseless  and  even  a  tenor,  and  unbroken  by  any  remark- 
able incident  or  event,  is  evidence  of  the  calmness  with  which  the 
majestic  stream  of  liis  mental  development  flowed  on,  and  of  the 
clear  ffitherial  atmosphere,  which,  in  general,  must  have  breathed 
round  his  soul.  Tliis  fact  is  of  the  greater  weight,  and  more 
liiglily  to  be  appreciated,  the  more  true  it  is,  as  in  a  mind  like 
Shakspeare' s,  sinfulness,  and  the  sensual  desires  and  affections, 
must  have  been  equally  strong  with  its  vigorous  faculties  and 
powers.  AYhen  we  read  in  his  poems  the  violent  outbreaks  of 
passion,  the  deep  piercing  tone  of  feeling,  the  boiling  tumult 
of  the  affections,  and  the  ever-changnng  play  of  a  rich  glo^nng 
fancy,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  poet  himscK  must  have 
realized  all  that  he  describes  with  such  vivid  truth,  or  at  least 
have  borne  its  seed  in  his  own  bosom :  and  our  wonder  is  the 
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greater  at  his  moral  energy,  wliicli  never  yet  lost  its  supremacy 
amid  such  conflicting  and  rebelhous  elements  of  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  accounts  we  have  of  Shakspeare's  inner  per- 
sonal life  are  meagre  in  the  extreme.  On  tliis  point,  again,  we 
must  be  guided  principally  by  his  own  poems.  That  a  moral 
tone  breathes  tlu'ougli  all  Shakspeare^s  di'amas — that  the  view  of 
men  and  tilings  which  is  advanced  in  them,  and  is  the  basis  on 
Avhich  they  are  constructed,  is  strictly  Clu'istian,  wiU  be  shown  in 
the  following  section.  Any  &\xeci  perHo/ud  reference,  however,  to 
the  author  himself,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them,  must,  from  the 
very  essence  of  dramatic  art,  be  strained  and  arbitrary.  His  few 
lyrical  pieces,  and  especially  the  sonnets,  are  much  more  valuable 
in  this  respect.  In  these  we  may  stiU  clearly  discover  many  traces 
of  the  painful  struggle  which  it  cost  him,  at  times,  to  maintain 
this  moral  empire  over  himself.  We  here  see  him  summoning  all 
his  resolution  to  his  aid ;  and  his  soul  now  rising  and  now  falling, 
and  again  buoyed  up  on  the  wave  of  a  rich  inner  life.  We  hear 
him  thus  exhorting — 

"  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  iny  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array, 
Why  dost  thou  piue  within,  and  surt'er  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansinn  spend?" 

Sonnet  146. 

or  seeking  to  arm  it  against  the  tempestuous  attacks  of  sin,  and 
the  sensual  lusts  and  passions ;  calling  "  lust  in  action,"' 

"  The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame;" 

and  averting  his  soul  from  its  seductions  by  painting  it  as 

"  Perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust, 

-  Enjoyed  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  reason  hunted,  and,  no  sooner  had. 

Past  reason  hated." 

Sonnet  129. 

\\t  here  see  him,  too,  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  Iruili,  and 
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striving,  even  in  private  life,  to  be  inviolably  true,  discerning, 
in  trutli  alone — eternity  (Sonnet  123);  and,  consequently,  driving 
from  himself  and  friends  all  flatterers,  sycophants,  and  "suborned 
informers,"  (Sonnets  125,  82,  85,  8G)  and  asking  of  himseli", 
in  sui'prise, 

"  Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  j)ride  ? 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  ghiiice  aside 
To  new-found  methods,  and  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
.And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed  ?" 

Sonnet   76. 

We  see  him,  in  general,  pervaded  by  a  free  and  fresh  energy  of 
life,  but  that,  nevertheless,  there  were  yet  hours  in  \\hich  he  fell 
into  melancholy  and  painful  despondency,  during  wliich  he  felt 
utterly  wretched,  and  complained — 

"  The  sun  one  early  morn  did  shine, 


With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out !  alack  !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine." 


Sonnet  33. 


(See  also  Sonnets  30,  29,  S:c.)— times  in  which  he  wept  over  the 
transitoriuess  of  all  human  grandeur,  beauty,  and  nobleness  (64). 
We  see  that,  in  like  manner,  he  was  generally,  it  is  true,  elevated 
by  a  cahu  consciousness  of  liis  own  gTeatness  and  immortal  master- 
sliip  (Sonnets  55,  60,  63,  65,  81,  101,  107)  ;  while  there  were 
yet  times  at  which  liis  Avorks  appeared  to  him  empty,  mean,  and 
worthless,  and,  giving  way  to  a  "  dream  of  self-contempt,"  wished 
to  be 

-"  Like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 


Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope." 

Sonnet  29. 

and  when  he  complained  that  his  muse  had  not  ''  grown  in  a 
growing  age  to  bring  a  dearer  bhth,"  when  in  short  he  "  in  liunself 
could  nothing  Avorthy  prove"  (32,  71,  72.) 

Highly  interesting  are  the  three  sonnets  which  I  quote  cntii-e, 
because  they  not   only  vouchsafe  to  us  a  deep  insight  into  the 
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inmost  feelings  of  Sliakspeare's  soul,  but  likewise  tlirow  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  he  regarded 
his  position  as  a  poet  and  actor. 


110. 

"  Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view, 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  offences  of  affection  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above, 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

111. 

"  O,  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide, 
Than  public  means,  which  j)ublic  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand, 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subJu'd, 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand  : 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  1  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 

Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 

Even  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

112. 

"  Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  ujion  my  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  o'cr-greeu  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
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You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 

To  know  my  shame  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 

None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 

That  my  steel'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 

Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense:  — 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpcsL-  lired, 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  are  dead." 

The  first  two  of  these  sonnets  are  in  the  printed  edition  of 
Jaggard,  which  appeared  in  1599.  They  therefore  may  be  pro- 
bably assigned  to  the  year  1595-7-8,  and  to  the  same  period, 
without  doubt,  belongs  also  the  tliird,  since  it  is  evidently  the 
tranciuillizing  conclusion  to  the  other  two,  and  suggested,  seem- 
ingly, by  the  remonstrance  of  a  friend.  The  second  sonnet 
alludes  distinctly  to  Shakspeare's  position  as  a  player,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  profession  was  already  hateful  to  him,  and  on  that 
account  he  at  that  early  period  meditated  upon  quitting  it.  The 
same  sonnet,  moreover,  furnishes  a  ready  explanation  of  the  fact, 
that  after  tliis  date  he  rarely  appeared  as  an  actor,  and  when  he 
did  so  he  undertook  merely  subordinate  parts,  such  as  that  of 
Adam,  hi  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  of  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet." 
The  two  others,  on  the  other  hand,  demonstrate  that  even  subse- 
quently to  1592,  liis  compositions  were  stiU  exposed  to  unfriendly 
remarks  and  criticism.  The  admission,  however,  which  he  makes 
in  the  Ih-st,  that  he  had  "  looked  on  truth  askance  and  strangely," 
can  only  refer  to  his  earliest  works,  in  which  unquestionably  there 
is  much  exaggeration  and  incompleteness.  But  that  he  should 
"  have  gone  here  and  there"  before  he  could  discover  the  right 
path — whether  he  is  alluding  to  the  indiscretions,  or  to  some  im- 
known  unsuccessful  essays  of  liis  youth — that  is  the  common  fate 
of  all  great  minds,  who,  in  truth,  can  only  go  their  own  waij,  Avliile 
that  he  "  should  have  made  himself  a  motley  to  the  view,"  "  gored 
his  OAVTi  thoughts,"  and  "  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear,"  is  the 
confession  of  a  poetic  genius,  \\ho  was  well  awai-e  that  liis  heart^st 
best  blood  was  flowing  in  his  poems,  but  that  the  world  was  inca- 
pable of  a])preciating  the  rare  excellence  that  was  therein  presented 
to  them,  and  so  corrupt  as  to  tread  under  foot  whatever  is  most 
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precious  and  most  exalted.  Such  a  uiiud^  liowever^  M'ould  feel 
itself  endued  with  fresh  vigour  by  its  many  essays,  wanderings,  and 
false  steps  :  "  These  blenches,"  he  says,  "  gave  my  heart  another 
youth ;"  the  eternal  youth  of  art  and  love  would  live  in  his  heart, 
his  spirit  would  feel  itseK  raised  at  once  above  the  praise  or  blame, 
the  Hattery  or  censui'e,  of  the  bhnd  multitude.  Having  found  the 
right  path,  he  pursues  it,  and  nothing  can  move  his  "  steeled 
sense"  but  the  judgment  of  the  noblest  and  most  learned.  In 
their  love  and  friendship  he  finds  the  true  anchor  of  his  life. 

In  fact,  the  love  and  friendsliip  of  the  great  and  noble  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  invigorating  and  refresliing  sjji-ing  of  com- 
fort for  Shakspeare^s  heart.  It  was  liis  substitute  for  the  happi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  which  either  his  own  fault  or  liis  misfortunes 
had  embittered.  Of  no  other  poet,  of  any  age  or  nation,  is  such 
ardent  warmth  of  love  and  friendship  recorded  as  that  which  flnds 
utterance  in  Shakspeare's  sonnets.  They  abound  in  the  tender- 
est  and  most  touching  proofs  of  seK-sacrifice  and  devotion.  I 
scarcely  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  although  their  object  was  a 
man  of  high  distinction  like  tlie  Earl  of  Pembroke,  that  the 
feeling  on  Shakspeare^s  part  was  perfectly  pure,  and  wholly 
unmixed  with  any  ulterior  motive  or  interest.  This  is  so  apparent, 
that  the  slightest  doubt  of  it  were  an  offence  against  the  truth 
and  nobleness  of  man^s  nature. 

Shakspeare  seems,  indeed,  to  have  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  a  capacity  for  friendship — a  gift  which  is  far  from  being  as 
common  as  is  often  thought.  Among  hundi-cds,  who  to-day  call 
themselves  friends,  scarcely  one  could  be  found  in  whom  the  name 
is  not  a  hollow  plu-ase  or  an  actual  cheat.  Genuine  friendship  is 
in  all  times  the  most  perfect  and  thoroughly  infallible  proof  of 
genuine  nobility  of  soul.  Besides  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  M^ho  of 
all  appears  to  have  been  liis  most  intimate  and  familiar  friend, 
Shakspeare  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  others,  who,  so  far  as 
they  are  known  to  us,  appear  in  every  respect  worthy  of  him.  Of 
Southampton,  and  of  Pembroke's  brother,  the  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
we  have  already  spoken.  Besides  these,  he  lived  on  the  most  fami- 
liar and  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow  actors,  Bm-bage,  Hemynge^ 
and  Cundell,  as  is  proved  by  his  will,  and  by  their  publication 
of  his  collected  works.     Augustus  Philips,  too,  who  was  also  one 
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of  the  company  at  the  Globe,  lefl  him  in  his  will  a  3Us.  ^(Ad 
piece  as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem;  and  John  Fletcher,  although 
a  poet  of  a  very  dilferent  school,  and  the  zealous  adherent  of  Ben 
Jonson,  was  nevertheless  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  him, 
that  it  was  thought  not  unreasonable,  as  Skottowe  informs  us,  to 
fix  upon  them  as  the  joint  authors  of  the  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen." 
It  is  no  doubt  absolutely  impossible  that  Shakspeare  could  have 
had  any  hand  in  this  piece  of  Fletcher's,  which  in  some  of  its 
parts  looks  like  a  parody  on  his  own  "Ophelia,"  and  of  others  of 
his  dramatic  characters ;  still,  the  old  tradition,  (to  ^^  liich  Schlegel 
most  unaccountably  gives  credit,)  like  other  myths,  possesses  a 
good  signiticance,  as  it  implies  the  close  intimacy  of  the  two 
poets  as  the  oidy  som'ce  to  which  it  could  owe  its  origin.  IShak- 
spcare,  Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  were  in  short  the  leading  members 
of  the  literary  circle,  the  so-called  club  at  the  Mermaid,  w'hich 
reckoned  among  its  members  most  of  the  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
day — such  as  JBcamnont,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carewe,  Martin,  and 
Donne.  Beaumont,  in  his  letter  to  Ben  Jonson,  mentions  with 
pleasiu-e  and  wonder  "  the  words  he  had  heard  at  the  Mermaid,  so 
nimble,  so  full  of  etlu-rial  fire,  as  if  each  had  cast  all  his  wdt  on  a 
single  jest.''  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained,  that  all  the  persons 
just  named  were  Shakspeare's  fiiends  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term ;  his  friends,  however,  they  were ;  this  fact  is  unquestionable, 
how e\er  singulai-  it  may  seem,  that  he  should  not  have  deigned  to 
one  of  them,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
a  word  of  memory  or  commendation.  Jonson  is,  indeed,  alluded 
to  by  him  in  some  lines  among  the  additional  poems  to  Chester's 
"Love's  Martyr."  To  compensate  fortius,  however,  he  has  raised 
the  noblest  monument  to  friendshij)  in  several  of  his  dramatic 
characters — e.  r/.  Horatio,  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Kent  and  the  Fool 
in  "  Lear" — but  especially  in  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice."  More- 
over, from  the  words  of  Meres  already  quoted,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  lie  frequently  addi-essed  to  his  friends  little  pieces 
which  unfortunately  are  now  lost. 

Shakspeare's  position  with  regard  to  Ben  Jonson  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  critical  investigation,  since  naturally,  the  right 
understanding  of  this  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  for  tlie 
dm-  appreciation  of  the  characters  of  both  these  remarkable  men. 
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That  tliey  lived  in  intimate  friendly  intercourse  with  each  other,  is 
denied  by  none,  and  follows  at  once  from  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions. If  the  story  be  true,  that  the  first  play  ever  offered  by 
Jonson  to  the  Globe  was  about  to  be  returned  without  perusal,  but 
upon  the  interference  of  Shakspeare  it  was  adopted  and  repre- 
sented, we  might  see  in  this  circumstance  alone  an  introduction  and 
ground  of  closer  personal  intercom-se.^  At  a  later  date,  after  the 
death  of  Shakspeare,  Jonson  composed  an  elegy  on  liis  departed 
friend,  wrote  an  eulogistic  inscription  under  liis  statue,  and  was,  as- 
suredly, the  author  of  the  laudatory  preface  to  the  first  edition  of 
his  collected  works.  Jonson's  commendatory  verses  bear,  it  is  true, 
a  cold  and  forced  air,  and  seem  to  look  down  Avith  especial  pity  on 
the  ignorant  and  manifold  faults  of  the  object  of  his  praise.  Still 
we  cannot  but  acquit  him  of  direct  falsehood  in  his  assertion, 
made  many  years  after  Shakspeare^s  death,  "  that  he  had  loved 
the  man  and  honoured  his  memory  as  much  as  any."  All  that 
admits  of  any  question  is  the  amoimt  of  intrinsic  and  objective 
truth  which  may  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  fi'iendly  relation 
betwen  them.  Mai  one  and  others  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
Ben  Jonson,  in  fact,  thoroughly  hated  and  envied  Shakspeare; 
but  this  bold  condemnation  of  the  inmost  heart  of  one  whose 
mouth  asserted  the  direct  contrary,  is  manifestly  a  mere  conjec- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  Gilford,  the  excellent  editor  of  Ben 
Jonson's  works,  endeavours  (i.  p.  ccli.)  with  great  partiality,  to 
represent  all  tilings  to  the  advantage  of  his  author.  But  if  we 
carefully  put  together  all  that  we  know  of  Ben  Jonson's  character 
and  life,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  in  what  his  otherwise  able 
and  thorougli -going  advocate  has  erred.  How  far  Jonson  was  in 
the  right,  and  how  far,  also,  in  the  WTong,  with  respect  to  his 
sesthetico-critical  opposition  to  Shakspeare,  I  have  abeady  pointed 
out.  He  had  the  right  on  liis  side,  so  far  as  every  new  and  neces- 
sary tendency  in  the  history  of  man's  mind  is  justified,  even  in 
opposition  to  all  the  splendour  and  nobleness  of  the  past ;  but  he 

*  Gifford  (B.  Jonson's  Works,  Lond.  1810,  i.  p.  xliii.,)  questions  this  state- 
ment of  Rowe's.  However,  the  only  point  in  it  really  disputable  is,  whether  in 
1598,  when  Jonson  offered  his  piece  to  the  company  at  the  Globe,  he  was  still 
unknown  as  a  writer.  It  still  remains  quite  possible  that  the  company  may  have 
been  disposed,  for  some  reason  or  other,  to  return  the  piece. 
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was  ill  the  wrong  so  far  as  he  foiled  to  discern  tliat  the  new  spirit 
which  he  represented,  had,  in  fact,  been  already  adopted  and 
recognized  in  Shakspeare's  own  compositions,  and  that  as  to  form, 
whatever  in  the  spirit  of  Aristotle's  ill  understood  and  impracti- 
cable rules  he  missed,  Mas  not  really  m anting,  and  whatever  he 
found  fault  with,  was  in  truth  a  beauty.  Further,  Jonson  was 
justified  when  he  fancied  himself  ten  times  more  learned  than 
Shakspeare ;  only  that  it  is  not,  as  he  seems  to  fancy,  with  erudi- 
tion that  ])oetrj-  is  composed,  while  \nth  mere  theories  nothing  is 
accomplished.  So  long,  therefore,  as  he  had  the  worst  in  the 
dis})ute  with  Shakspeare,  there  mingled  no  doubt  with  his  esteem 
and  appreciation  of  Shakspeare's  merits,  in  spite  of  his  firm 
conviction  of  his  being  in  the  right,  the  bitter  feeling  of  the 
injustice  done  himself;  a  feeling  wliich,  hi  his  disposition,  would  be 
near  akin  to  envy.  His  understanding  may  have  valued  highly  the 
great  poetic  talents,  as  well  as  the  personal  worth  of  liis  rival,  but  his 
heart  and  his  love  for  him  were  unquestionably  disturbed  and  put 
out  of  tune  by  his  own  general  want  of  unison  -with  the  whole  world, 
of  which  Shakspeare  was,  to  him,  the  centre.  Tliis  must  be  the 
conviction  of  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  reads  his  bitter  and 
spitefid  attacks  on  Shakspeare  in  his  earlier  pieces.  At  a  later 
date,  however,  when,  as  we  have  seen,  Jonson  met  with  more 
favour,  tliis  bitterness  may  have  gi-adually  lessened ;  and  whvn 
Shakspeare  had  altogether  retired  from  the  scene,  midoubtedly  the 
love  and  honour  which  he  had  always  felt  for  him  mav  have 
settled  into  true  and  unadidterated  pm-ifcy-.  The  greatness  and 
nobleness  of  Shakspeare's  disposition,  couAince  me  that  he,  on 
his  part,  Avas  invariably  ready  to  admit  the  ability  and  greatness, 
however  one-sided  and  partial,  of  Ben  Jonson's  character.  Shak- 
speare may  perhaps  have  been  put  out  of  tune  by  the  latterly 
increasing  prevalence  of  the  peiTcrted  taste,  of  wliich  Ben  Jonson 
was  the  representative,  but  that  he,  even  though  he  was  the 
attacked  party,  suffered  himself  to  be  prejudiced  on  that  account, 
against  his  certainly  estimable  opponent,  of  this  not  the  slightest 
trace  exists  :  whether,  however,  his  warm  heart,  whether  a  dispo- 
sition like  liis,  so  rich  in  feeling  and  fancy,  could  ever  have  felt 
itself  especiaUy  attracted  toAvards  Ben  Jonson's  uncongenial 
character,  may  well  be  doubted.      Their  fiieiidshij)    a])pears,  in 
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general,  to  have  borne  somewhat  the  character  of^  that  between 
Gothe  and  Herder — being  founded  solely  upon  mutual  respect, 
resting  not  so  much  on  any  personal  inclination  of  heart,  as  on 
that  secret  attraction  of  affinity  which,  penetrating  through  the 
most  rugged  dift'erences,  draws  together  aU  great  minds. 

Fuller  tells  us  that  contests  of  wit  frequently  took  place  between 
Shakspeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  compares  the  latter,  on  account 
of  his  elaborate  learning  and  solichty,  with  a  great  Spanish  galleon, 
but  Shakspeare  with  one  of  the  English  men-of-war,  by  whose 
lightness  it  is  well  known  the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated. 

Rowe  and  Aubrey,  also,  extol  Shakspeare's  sprightly,  pertinent, 
agreeable,  and  facile  wit.  However,  the  few  instances  that  have 
reached  us  of  his  social  wit,  (Drake,  ii.  59-3),  give  but  an  ex- 
tremely meagre  notion  of  the  ravishing  faculty  of  conversation 
which  we  must  ascribe  to  him;  without  however  confounding  it 
with  that  superficial  talent  of  witty  banter,  and  of  throwing  a 
ludicrous  light  on  all  subjects,  which,  indeed,  profound  and  richly 
gifted  minds  rarely  possess.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  a 
single  anecdote,  which  affords  unquestionable  proof  of  his  great 
quickness  of  invention.  Ro^ve  and  Aubrey  relate,  that  one  John 
Combe,  an  acquaintance  of  the  poet,  who  by  usury  had  raked 
together  a  considerable  property,  in  a  merry  conversation,  begged 
of  Shakspeare  to  write  his  epitaph;  and,  as  after  his  death  it 
-would  be  impossible  for  him  to  read  it,  begged  of  him  to  compose 
it  on  the  spot.  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  Shakspeare  composed 
the  following  lines  : — 

"  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  hero  engraved, 
'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved  : 
If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  ? 
Oh!  oh!  quoth  the  Devil,  'tis  my  Joiin-a-Combe." 

As  Shakspeare's  heart  kindled  readily  with  the  noble  warmth  of 
friendship,  so  was  it  no  less  accessible  to  the  passion  of  love, 
which  is  only  too  often  corrujited  by  sensuality.  This  is  the 
dangerous  rock  on  which  the  moral  sense  of  great  poets  too 
frequently  suffers  shipwreck.  Shakspeare's  marriage  continued 
by  an  external  ti^  alone :  the  inward  bond  of  union  \;  as  no  doubt 
broken  at  a  very  early  date.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  plunged. 
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without  any  to  counsel  or  befriend  him  at  the  dangerous  age  of 
twenty -two,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  loose  habits  of  the  capital ; 
which,  as  regarded  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  bordered  close 
upon  licentiousness.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  if  he 
had  been  seduced  into  excesses  of  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  only 
two  imputations  are  kno^Aii,  to  justify  a  doubt  as  to  the  strictly 
moral  propriety  of  liis  life.  Of  these,  liowever,  the  first,  there  can 
be  httic  question,  was  perfectly  groundless.  In  liis  yearly  journies 
between  London  and  Stratford  it  was  his  custom  to  stop  at 
Oxford,  and  to  lodge  at  the  Crown  Inn  there.  As  the  hostess 
was  a  beautiful  and  liigliJy-gifted  woman,  although  her  husband, 
in  all  respects  a  wortliy  and  sensible  citizen,  was  a  friend  of  our 
poet,  and  an  admirer  of  plays  and  players,  the  frequent  visits  of 
Shakspcare  to  the  house  gave  occasion  to  e\al  rumours  of  every 
kind.  The  tradition,  however,  goes  not  beyond  these  rumours,  and 
a  witty  attack  on  the  host  by  a  fellow-citizen.  The  pretended 
intrigue  Mas  unquestionably  nothing  more  than  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent poetical  diversion — the  sesthetical  pleasure  wliich  the  poet  felt 
in  the  society  of  a  clever  and  amiable  woman,  and  which  was  reci- 
procated on  her  part.  "VMiat  is  life  without  tliis  mutual  attraction 
and  s}Tnpathy  of  riclily  gifted  minds  and  congenial  hearts  ? 

More  questionable,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  somewhat  singular 
relation  in  wliich  he  appears  to  have  stood  with  the  beautiful 
object  to  whom  aUusion  is  made  in  several  of  his  Sonnets,  (127,  kc. 
see  40 — 42).  The  poet  complains  that  it  is  his  ill  fortune  to  have 
placed  liis  affections  where  one  that  loves  him  is  his  rival.  He 
describes  the  beauties  and  attractive  gTaces  of  his  charmer  not 
more  often  than  her  unwortliiness.     He  sighs  and  weeps — 

"  For  I  have  known  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell — and  dark  as  night." 

Sonnet  147. 

and  then  asks  of  liimself,  in  astonishment,  how  one  who  has  a 
heart  and  eye  for  the  truly  pure,  could  ever  have  jielded  himself 
to  so  false  a  plague. 

"  In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred." 

Sonnet  13". 
I 
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The  coquetry  and  infidelity  of  the  beloved  object  appear  also 
to  have  disturbed  the  amity  subsisting  between  the  poet  and  liis 
much-loved  friend — a  noble  and  handsome  youth,  to  whom  the 
affections  of  the  false  one  had  been  transferred.  The  144'th 
Sonnet,  (with  wliich  we  may  also  compare  the  133rd  and  134th), 
speaks  the  plainest,  and  I  therefore  give  it  entire. 

"  Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 

Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 

The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 

The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 

To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 

And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 

Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 

And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend, 

Suspect  I  may,  but  not  directly  tell ; 

But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out." 

Sonnet  144. 

But  even  in  this  case  the  poet  exhibits  the  self-denying  con- 
stancy of  his  friendship ;  with  but  too  just  grounds  of  complaint, 
he  yet  restrains  liis  own  feelings,  and  takes  back  again  to  his 
bosom  liis  erring  friend  with  ardent  and  confo-nied  affection. — 
(40—42.)* 

Now  the  cliief  question  that  here  arises  is,  how  far  all  that  we 
here  read  is  matter  of  fact,  and  applies  to  real  personages.  In  the 
absence  of  all  further  information  the  point  does  not  achnit  of  any 
satisfactory  determination.  May  not  the  whole  interesting  circum- 
stance owe  its  existence  to  the  poet's  invention?  May  he  not 
have  adorned  with  this  poetical  garb  a  trifling  and  wholly  inno- 
cent misunderstanding  between  liimseK  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
— (for  he  alone  can  be  meant) — and  worked  it  up  into  a  sort 
of  lyrical  drama?  Beyond  all  question  such  may  have  been  the 
case.     Nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  not.     All  the 

*  Although  these  three  Sonnets  occur  in  a  different  place  and  context,  stilj 
there  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  doubt  but  that  they  refer  to  the  same  transaction. 
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other  Sonnets  in  the  collection,  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  II.,  so 
evidently  refer  to  actual  circumstances  and  events,  and,  properly 
speaking,  exhibit  nothing  but  the  progress  of  the  external  and 
internal  intercourse  of  the  two  friends,  that  it  would  be  a  most 
arbitrary  proceeding  to  detach  a  few  members  from  the  perfect 
body  in  order  to  engraft  them  on  a  wholly  different  stock.  In 
tliis  view  every  unbiassed  reader  of  the  Sonnets  wiU  agree  with 
me.''^  Besides,  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  give  up  the 
important  characteristic  traits  wliich  these  Sonnets  disjilay.  How 
could  Shakspeare  have  become  Shakspeare — how  could  he  have 
composed  "  Macbeth,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Lear,"  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  The  Tempest,"  &c.,  if  he 
liimself  had  never  in  liis  oath  life  and  his  own  heart  experienced 
the  mighty  mysterious  charm  of  sin  ?  Let  us  hear  himself 
demanding  in  astonishment — 

"  O  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight 
And  swear  that  brightness  does  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ?" 

Sonnet  150. 

This  is  the  magic  influence  of  sensual  voluptuous  beauty, 
which  is  so  thoughtfully  pourtrayed  in  the  old  tales  of  The  Faithful 
Eckart,  and  of  Venus-Mount,  &c.  Tliis  is  the  attraction,  the 
seeming  poetry  of  sin — that  delusive  semblance  of  a  godlike  free- 
dom and  independence — that  flattering  law  wliich  declares  what- 
ever is  pleasing  to  us,  to  be  beautiful,  and  whatever  is  beautiful 
to  be  also  moral  and  right.  Tliis  was  Avhat  Shakspeare,  taught 
by  his  own  bitter  experience,  wished  to  hold  up  in  warning  to  his 

*  Collier,  i.  329,  also  thinks  that  the  Sonnets  are  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  supposes  that  many  of  them  were  composed  for  other  people,  who  could  not 
write  them  for  themselves.  I,  however,  cannot  see  the  slightest  foundation  for 
this  hypothesis. 
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friends  and  to  the  world.  That  moreover  he  should  have  done  so 
openly  and  without  disguise,  is  a  proof  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  evil  report;  it  demonstrates,  also,  what  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  can  easily  read  in  every  line  of  his  poems,  that, 
though  evil  may  no  doubt  have  enticed  him  for  a  tune,  it  never 
enslaved  him ;  that  it  had  fought  and  wrestled  mtli  him,  but  that 
victory  remained  on  his  side.  He  who  has  once  longed  so 
ardently  as  he  did  (Sonnet  134)  for  liberty,  has  already  eman- 
cipated himself — he  is  already  fi-ee. 

Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  am  far  from  maintaining  what 
surely  could  not  safely  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  and  do  not 
for  a  moment  wish  to  set  up  Shakspeare  as  an  abstract  hero  of 
virtue.  In  all  hkelihood  he  was  but  too  weak  in  that  point  where 
we  are  all  occasionally  but  too  frail.*  Only  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  loveliness  and  the  magic  power  of  beauty  immediately 
depend  upon  the  exuberance  and  sensibility  of  feeling  and  fancy, 
wliich  the  poet,  as  such,  must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  poet,  more  than  any  other  of  the  sons  of 
Eve,  must  be  open  to  such  temptations.  Besides  which  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  admiration  of  higlily-gifted 
women  for  artists  and  poets,  into  whose  arms  they  have  frequently 
flung  themselves.  Lastly,  the  age  in  which  Shaks]3eare  was  guilty 
of  this  weakness  was  the  brilliant  jubilee  of  liis  career — the  time 
of  poetic  intoxication — in  wliich  aU  the  chords  of  his  inmost  being 
were  vibrating  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  in  which  every  pulse 
must  have  tlirobbed  with  the  intensest  play  of  all  liis  passions  and 
energies. t  The  moral  judge  must  judge  as  a  man,  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  subjectivity  of  the  sinner,  even  in  presence  of  the 
objectivity  of  right  and  virtue,  otherwise  the  deed  condemned,  and 
virtue  by  which  it  is  judged,  will  for  ever  stand  apart  from  each 
other  in  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction. 

*  The  anecdote  given  by  Collier,  i.  33 1 ,  (out  of  the  oft-mentioned  Diary  recently 
discovered  by  him,  apparently  of  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  of  the 
year  1600-1,  1603),  that  Shakspeare  had  anticipated  and  represented  his  friend 
Burbage  iu  an  assignation,  sounds  somewhat  fabulous,  and  has  only  the  value  of 
a  good  story.  Nevertheless,  it  comes  from  a  good  source,  and  may  serve  to  cor- 
roborate slightly  what  is  said  in  the  text. 

t  That  this  amour  dates  before  or  early  in  the  year  1599,  follows  from  the  fact, 
that  the  138th  Sonnet  is  in  Jaggard's  edition  of  the  "  Passionate  Pilgrim  in  1599." 
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Much  has  been  written  about  Shakspcare's  moral  character 
without  inquiring  into  his  rehgious  feeUngs,  and  indeed  without 
entering  into  the  question  of  his  creed.  Even  the  prolix  Drake 
does  not  more  than  cursorily  touch  upon  this  point ;  for  the  MS. 
confession  of  faith  and  sins  of  a  John  Shakspeare,  which  he  gives 
(i.  9),  and  from  Avliich  he  and  others  have  inferred  that  Siuik- 
speare's  father  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  poet  himself 
was  brought  up  in  that  confession,  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  papist, 
and  is  most  probably  not  genuine,  but  belonging,  perhajjs,  to  tlie 
John  Shakspeare,  shoemaker,  whose  contemporary  existence  at 
Stratford  has  been  estabhshed  by  Skottowe.  It  possesses  so  little 
of  external  or  internal  evidence,  that  it  is  quite  inadequate  for 
budchng  upon  it  any  tenable  hj^oothesis.  And  even  supposing  it 
to  be  genuine,  we  must  at  all  events  conclude  that  Shakspeare 
afterwards  abandoned  the  faith  of  liis  father,  and  adhered  to  the 
reformed  Catholic  Church.  How  deep  a  sense  he  entertained  of 
the  corruptions  and  wortldessness  of  the  Papacy  is  demonstrated 
to  conviction  by  his  "  King  John," — a  proof  which,  by  itself  alone, 
would  decide  the  question ;  and  stiU  more  so,  if  the  elder  piece  of 
the  same  title,  wherein  the  same  feeling  is  carried  to  hatred  and 
contempt,  be  admitted  to  be  an  earlier  and  youtliful  work  of  Shak- 
speare. The  same  tone  wliich  speaks  out  so  loudly  in  "King 
John"  pervades  also  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  and  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
and  especially  ''  Henry  the  Eighth."  But  above  all  must  be  men- 
tioned the  "]\Ieasure  for  Measure,"  a  piece  expressly  directed 
against  the  Romish  doctrine  of  righteousness  by  works,  and  based 
entirely  on  that  vital  principle  of  the  Evangehcal  Church — the 
'  conviction  of  the  wortldessness  of  mere  human  virtue,  and  the  sole 
saving  power  of  Divine  grace.  This  noble  poem,  and  with  it  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Macbeth,"  "Richard  the  Third,"  &c.— 
pieces  whose  fundamental  ideas  realize  before  us  the  principal 
articles  of  a  Christian's  faith  mth  most  affecting  truth  and  vivid- 
ness— distinctly  bespeak  the  genius  and  pure  Christian  spirit  of 
the  great  poet.  Indeed,  not  these  alone,  but  all  liis  dramas  in 
short,  may  be  adduced  in  this  behalf,  in  so  far  as  every  one  seems 
to  be  per\^aded  by  a  poetical  view  of  tlungs,  which  is  throughout 
christian  in  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of  the  term.  In  the  follow- 
\\vi  section  we  propose  to  demonstrate  this  peculiarity  of  Shak- 
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speare's  poetry.  Tor  the  present,  therefore,  I  must  be  content  with 
remindiug  the  reader,  that  so  exalted  and  refined  a  morality  as 
all  allow  to  be  reflected,  not  only  in  the  fundamental  ideas  of  all 
his  dramas,  and  of  liis  histories  especially,  but  also  in  liis  own 
clear  and  calm  life,  must  either  have  proceeded  from  or  led  to 
genuine  piety ;  that  so  devoted  a  love  of  mankind  as  sj^eaks  in  Shak- 
speare's  life  and  writings  cannot  operate  efficiently,  unless  sancti- 
fied and  confirmed  by  the  love  of  God;  that  a  profound  and 
correct  appreciation  of  liistory  implies  an  equally  deep  under- 
standing of  Christianity.  Moreover,  I  M^ould  call  attention  to  a  few 
personal  traits  wliich,  to  my  mind,  are  strikingly  characteristic  of 
his  cast  of  thought.  Of  this  kind  is  liis  decided  predilection  for 
his  elder  daughter  Susannah,  who  was  universally  respected  for  her 
piety  and  religious  behaviour.  Many  passages,  too,  in  the  Sonnets, 
evidently  flowing  from  his  inmost  heart,  attest  a  temper  so  Chris- 
tian— so  free  from  pride,  so  plainly  acknowledging,  and  so  heartily 
bewailing,  liis  own  weakness  and  sinfulness — that  no  doubt  can  be 
had  of  the  presence  in  his  soul  of  a  pure  and  vivid  faith,  and  reliance 
on  the  Saviour.  Even  the  old  simple  inscription  on  liis  tomb, 
entreating  the  wayfarer  for  Jesus'  sake  not  to  disturb  the  bones  of 
the  dead — if  not  from  his  own  pen,  yet  undoubtedly  composed  in 
unison  with  his  known  sentiments  — is  far  from  insignificant, 
since  it  is  manifestly  based  on  the  belief  of  the  resiUTCction  of 
the  body,  even  though  it  be  in  the  gross  sense  of  the  medieeval 
church. 

Lastly,  in  his  later  dramas,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  mirrored 
a  comparatively  deeper  and  more  serious  view  of  life — bordering, 
perhaps,  at  times  on  severity  and  sternness.  The  source  of  tliis 
severer  tone,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  liis  return  to  Stratford,  was, 
as  previously  remarked,  in  some  measure  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  hostile  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  towards  himself  and 
liis  view  of  art,  as  well  as  a  bitter  regret  for  the  pohtical  position 
of  his  country  under  James,  and  the  evils  which  it  was  abeady 
suffering,  and  others  which  his  prophetic  eye  too  surely  foresaw. 
Nevertheless,  this  growing  severity  of  view  must  have  had  its 
principal  source  in  Shakspeare's  own  inmost  feelings  —  in  a 
gradually  increasing  distaste  for  the  motley  unsubstantial  amuse- 
ments of  the  capital,  and  a  lessening  regard  for  mere  worldly 
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pursuits — in  the  feeling  which  invariably  wins  upon  every  true 
and  artistic  genius  in  the  evening  of  Idle,  when  he  has  experienced 
in  his  own  person,  that  the  best  and  highest  of  human  existence 
is  but  the  sport  of  tliis  earthly  temporality — a  drop  in  the  ocean 
of  infinity — not  independent  in  itself,  but  existent  only  in  order  to 
perish  and  to  be  glorified  hereafter  :  a  feeling  which  we  meet  with 
in  some  of  the  greatest  painters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  and  which  Shakspeare  himseK  has  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  some  of  his  later  pieces  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  passage 
of  the  "  Tempest,"  afterwai'ds  inscribed  on  liis  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Notwithstanding  his  just  and  stem  morality,  we  nevertheless 
meet  with  no  trace,  on  the  other  hand,  of  that  pui'itanic  mahgnity 
and  fanatical  spii-it  of  persecution  wliich,  at  the  close  of  his  hfe, 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  aU  quarters.  That  he  was  no 
pictistic  h}iiocrite,  and  not  only  a  good  Protestant,  but  also  fi-ee 
from  all  sectarian  bitterness,  recpiires  no  proof;  every  line  of  his 
poems  gives  e\'idence  thereto.  Yet  there  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  some  need  to  shew,  that  Shakspeare  could  not  justly  be 
called  rude,  immoral,  and  godless — a  prejudice  wliich  shallow 
heads  have  drawn  fi'om  the  ambiguous  jokes,  crudities,  and  plain- 
speaking,  wliich,  we  must  admit,  are  too  often  found  in  liis  dramas, 
but  which,  without  doubt,  must,  for  the  most  part,  be  laid  to  the 
account  of  the  looser  tone  of  morals,  and  the  unvarnished  pliraseo- 
logy  of  his  age: — an  age  which  was  yet  stern  enough  to  call 
sins  by  their  proper  names  without  a  false  and  slirinking  delicacy 
— to  endure  the  sight  of  vice  without  danger  to  itself,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  perversity  and  weaknesses  of  hmnan  nature. 

Lastly,  Shakspeare's  moral  and  religious  strength  of  character, 
his  energetic  wiU,  profound  genius,  and  vigorous  imagination, 
were  doubtless  associated  with  a  corresponding  extent  of  infor- 
mation. The  old  prejudice,  that  he  was  a  rude,  untaught  poet  of 
nature,  is  beginning  to  give  way  even  among  English  critics.  It 
rested,  in  truth,  on  the  very  weakest  gi-ounds.  Too  many  allowed 
themselves  to  be  misled  by  the  repeated  reproaches  of  want  of 
leaniing,  science,  and  education,  which  Jonson  and  others  of  his 
set  had  objected  to  hun,  without  reflecting  that  between  the  erudi- 
tion of  Jonson  and  romnioii  ignorance,  there  might  be  numerous 
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intermediate  and  very  respectable  degrees  of  scholarship.  Ben 
Jonson^  from  liis  elevated  position^  might  have  reason  on  his  side, 
when  he  asserted  that  Shakspeare  had  "  little  Latin  and  still  less 
Greek;"  and  at  the  same  time  there  might  be  no  inconsistency  in 
the  statement  of  Aubrey,  who,  Hke  Rowe,was  a  collector  of  anecdotes, 
traits,  and  stories  relating  to  Shakspeare,  that  he  understood  Latin 
very  well.  The  former  judged  by  an  extreme  pliilological  standard ; 
the  latter  took  the  general  measure  of  educated  men.  Shakspeare 
may,  accordingly,  have  been  able  to  read  the  Roman  poets  and 
prose  writers  in  the  original,  without  our  being  therefore  justified 
in  imputing  falsehood  to  Jonson,  since  between  the  mere  reading 
and  understanding,  and  the  thorough  scientific  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage, there  is  a  wide  distinction.  The  same,  miquestionably,  was 
the  case  mth  French,  and  perhaps  also  with  ItaHan.  With  regard 
to  the  former,  the  "  Henry  V."  alone  furnishes  ample  proof,  which, 
however,  Drake  (i.  54,  &c.)  has  abmidantly  confu-med.  That  to  a 
mind  Kke  Shakspeare's  it  must  have  been  an  easy  task  to  acquire 
a  sufficient  knoAvledge  of  Itahan  to  read  and  understand  it,  is  at 
once  obvious  from  its  close  affinity  to  Latin  and  French,  and  that 
he  did  actually  attain  to  it  is  so  far  probable,  as  the  subjects  of 
many  of  his  pieces  are  dra^wai  from  Itahan  novels;  and  as  he 
must  have  soon  discovered  that  the  knowledge  of  a  language, 
whose  hteratm-e  in  his  day  was  the  richest  in  the  world,  was 
indispensable  for  liis  own  poetical  activity.  How  far,  how- 
ever, his  aequaintance  with  those  languages  may  have  extended 
must  be  left  undetermined;  even  the  dullest  pedant  must  admit 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  great  poet  without  the  least  of  pliilo- 
logy,  and  therefore  we  may  well  concede  to  Dr.  Farmer  that 
Shakspeare  understood  no  Greek,  little  Latin  and  ItaHan,  and  not 
much  more  of  French,  even  though  the  Doctor,  in  his  much 
adnnred  "  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare,"  has  in  reahty 
estabhshed  notliing  more  than  that  the  so-caUed  proofs  to  the 
contrary,  advanced  by  Theobald,  Warbm-ton,  and  Upton,  are,  as 
such,  worthless.  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  inexcusable,  that 
because  of  some  blunders  in  geography,  liistory,  and  chronology, 
so  obvious  that  a  cliild  might  detect  them,  it  has  been  thought 
justifiable  to  make  him  out  to  be  an  absolute  ignoramus.  It 
does,  no  doubt,  seem  singular  to  English  and  German  scholars. 
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that  Sliakspeare,  in  one  of  Ids  Comedies  of  Fancy,  "  The  "Winter's 
Tale/'  should  speak  of  Bohemia  as  a  maritime  coiintrv,  accessible 
to  ships;  and  of  Raphaers  great  pupil,  Giulio  liomano,  as  con- 
temporary with  the  Delphian  Oracle ;    or  in  "  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  associate  Theseus  and  Hii)pol}i:a  with  Oberon  and 
Titauia;  or  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida/'  place  Aristotle  in  the  times 
of  Hector  and  Troy:  or  that,  in  another  comedy  of  the  same  class, 
"  As  you  Like  it,"  he  should  animate  the  wood  of  Arden  with 
lions  and   serpents  of  Africa ; — that  he  shoidd   send  the  young 
prince  Hamlet  to  the  University  of  Wittemberg,  which  was  not 
founded  for  several  centuries  after  his  death,  and  make  him  and 
liis  Danes,  as  weU  as  Lear  and  ]\Iacbeth,  speak  in  the  very  tone  of 
the  sixteenth  century;  or,  lastly,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Richard 
the  Third  an  allusion  to  the  yet  unborn  Machiavelli.     But  in 
sober  truth,  these  pretended  proofs  of  school-boy  ignorance,  when 
closely  considered,  become  the  documents  of  the  most  profound 
aiiistic  wisdom.     In  his  Comedies  of  Fancy,  for  example,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  poet,  by  these  all  acknowledged  blunders, 
which  he  had  designedly  introduced,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
no  longer  be  called  errors,    but   poetical   fictions,  to   place   the 
spectator  at  once  on  the  true  position  from  wliich  alone  a  work  of 
art  ought  to  be  contemplated.     He  wished  to  indicate  by  them 
that  his  poesy  had  its  root  in  the  free,  shifting,  marvellous  soil  of 
fancy,  and  that  liis  purpose  was  to  pourtray  hfe,  not  in  its  ordi- 
nary compact  reahty,  but  in  a  very  different  perspective,  in  other 
colom's  and  shapes,  and  under  a  different  hglit  and  shade,  and 
thereby  to  elucidate  its  profound  and  latent  significance.  Thus,  as 
'  we  shall  afterwards  shew,   the  fundamental  idea  in  "  Hamlet" 
could  not  be  rightly  carried  out,  except  by  supposing  the  prince 
to  be  of  a   lofty  meditative  spirit,  struggling  for  freedom  both 
of  thought  and  action,  exactly    such  as   he   is   represented   by 
Shakspeare,  but  wliich,  in  the  old  northern  liistory,  he  could  not 
possibly  have  really  been.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  abstract 
from  the  story  the  stamp  and  manner  of  its  actual  age,  and  to 
assume   a  more   civilized   character  for   the  basis  of  the   fable. 
Hamlet  accordingly  is  made  a  student  of  Wittemberg,  the  most 
distinguished  luiiversity  of  the  sixteenth  centmy,  and  the  most 
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forward  champion  in  tlie  fight  against  the  deadening  pressm-e  of 
Papacy  on  thonght  and  faith.     Poesy,  as  previously  remarked,  is 
wholly  indifferent  about  mere  outward  times;  it  concerns  itseK  with 
inward  time  alone,  and  its  mental  unity.     The  latter  is  as  strictly 
observed  in  "Hamlet''  as  in  "Lear"   or  "Macbeth,"  and  the 
same  character  of  the  age  is  consistently  maintained  in  all  the 
pa-sons  of   the   drama,  even   to   the  gi-ave- diggers.      If,  lastly, 
"Eichard  the  Third"  alludes  to  Machiavelli,  by  employing  the 
well-known  name,  the  poet  Avished  with  poetic  breWty  to  indicate 
at  once  inteUigibly  and  strikingly  the  nature  of  the  principles  of 
wliich  he  was  treating.     TjTanny  and  political  selfishness  have 
existed  at  all  times;    and  Macliiavelli  has  set  forth  merely  the 
maxims  of  such  a   policy  without  reserve  or  quahfication,   and 
gone  direct  to  the  very  bone  and  marrow  of  the  matter.     His 
name  accordingly  stands  in  the  play  merely  as  the  representative 
of  the  tiling,  of  wliich  the  name,  like  all  other  names,  is  of  no 
consequence  to  poetry. 

Shakspeare's  knowledge,  we  for  our  part  doubt  it  not,  was  ex- 
tensive.    Drake  has  taken  the  thankless  trouble  of  demonstrating 
at  great  length  what  any  one  may  readily  gather  from  every  part  of 
his  compositions.     He  shews  (i.  473)  that  Shakspeare  was  well 
versed  in  all  the  popular  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  literature  of 
liis    day;  that  he  was   well  acquainted  with   Latin   and  Greek 
authors,  though  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been  only  tlirough  the 
medium  of  translations;  nay  more,  that  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that   he   had  studied    many   critical   works,    such    as 
Wilson's  Rhetoric,  &c.     He  shews  (i.  484)  that  he  was  ecjually 
well  read  in  the  clu'onicl(5s  and  liistories  of  England  as  in  tliose  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  was  as  intimately  acquainted  with  Pliny's 
Natural  History  as  with  Batman's  Gotliic  Pliny.     In  fact,  Shak- 
speare had  entered  deep  enough  into  the  spiiit  of  antiquity  to 
give  us  better  and  niore  classical  dramas  on  ancient  subjects  than 
most  of  the  learned  poets  of  modern  days,  and  especially  than 
those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  pride  themselves  so  higldy 
on  their  successful  imitation  of  antiquity.    As  for  EngHsh  history, 
and   therein,    implicitly,    universal   modern  liistory,    he   was    so 
completely  at  home,  that  he  seems,  as  it  were,   to   have  lived 
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througli  every  century,  from  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  to  his 
OAVii,  as  its  perennial  witness  and  judge.  Lastly,  Drake  shews 
(i.  591),  by  a  multitude  of  single  passages,  that  Shakspeare  must 
have  been  weU  acquainted  with  the  endless  multitude  of  national 
songs,  romances,  ballads,  novels,  legends,  and  tales,  not  of 
England  alone,  but  also  those  of  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
which,  being  introduced  by  translation?,  had  suidc  deep  into  the 
mind  of  the  people.  But  it  was  not  merely  from  books  that 
Shakspeare  derived  his  knowledge  of  nature,  of  liistory,  and  of 
man;  he  was  also  an  attentive  and  intelligent  observer.  His 
descriptions,  figures,  and  smiiles,  exhibit  the  most  intimate  affinity 
betAveen  liis  creative  poetic  mind  and  the  great  eternal  artist 
who  planned  the  universe,  and  assigned  both  to  the  sun  and  the 
sunbeam  their  appropriate  places  in  the  stage  of  life.  Further, 
we  meet  in  liis  works  with  so  many  terms  of  jurisprudence  derived 
no  doubt  fi'om  liis  own  immediate  experience,  he  e\ances  so  pre- 
cise and  accurate  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  law,  that  Malone  was  led  to  conclude,  that  he  must,  in  his 
youth,  have  passed  some  time  in  an  attorney's  office.  With  equal 
propriety  he  might  have  placed  liis  favourite  poet  in  a  school 
of  medicine  and  divinity,  or  have  sent  liim  for  instruction  to  some 
minister  or  officer  of  state;  for  in  aU  these  spheres  does  Shakspeare 
exliibit  no  little  information  and  practical  wisdom.  In  truth,  he 
was  not  merely  deeply  versed  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  liis  age, 
both  of  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  and  possessed  the  skill  to 
extract  from  them  their  true  poetic  import;  but  he  also  knew  the 
professional  language  of  the  artisan  as  weU  as  of  the  most  learned 
profession,  and  liis  poems  have  furnished  material  enough  to  the 
Enghsh  critics  to  prove  the  old  tradition,  that  he  had  lent  a  help- 
ing hand  to  liis  father  in  liis  several  pm'suits  of  skinner,  wool- 
stapler,  and  glove-maker.  Lastly,  he  appears  not  only  to  have 
visited  most  parts  of  England,  but  to  have  sought  to  gain  from 
travellers  by  land  and  sea,  information  as  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  every  land  and  people  on  the  sm-face  of  the  globe.  At 
least,  liis  geograpliical  knowledge,  his  acquaintance  with  the  life 
and  character,  the  habits  and  usages  of  different  nations,  seem  to 
have  reached  far  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  leai-ning  of  liis 
day. 
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And  yet — we  thank  God  for  it — Shakspeare  was  no  learned 
poet.    In  spite  of  his  multifarious  knowledge^  we  must  deny  to 
him  scholarship,  and  on  that  account  only  the  more  ascril^e  to  him 
the  true  Hving  development  of  mind.     That  mere  dead  learning — 
even  though  it  be  of  some  use — is  yet  prejudicial  rather  than 
servicable   to   the  poet,  is  a  well-established  truth.     But  Shak- 
speare, moreover,  enjoyed  not  a  philosopliical  education;  a  fact 
which  perhaps  may  make  many  of  the  present  day  doubt  his  artistic 
mastersliip.    With  us  Germans  at  \Q2,'&i,  philosophical  pretensions 
have  become  an  infectious   disease.     Men  believe  that  with  pliilo- 
sophy  they  can  do  and  understand  every  tiling.    And  yet,  pliiloso- 
phical  heads,  as  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Plato,  Seneca,  Herder, 
and  Lessing,  were  not  exactly  the  best  of  poets.     Por  philosophy 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  art,  as  reflection  and  speculation 
do  to  immediate  Kving  intuition  and  certainty.     Pliilosophy  does 
not  seize  the  object  in  its  inunediateness,  in  its  concrete  vitality 
and  independence,  but  is  a  gradatioual,  mediate  thought,  dissolv- 
ing the  object  into  its  several  momenta,  in  order  to  develop  and 
combine  these  again  into  notions,  and  in  the  notion  to  consider 
the  object  merely  as  a  single  member  of  the  great  body  of  existence. 
The  poet  too,  tliinks ;  and  exactly  because  his  thought  seizes'  its 
object  inmaediately,  freely  and  in  its   concrete  \dtaHty  and  inde- 
pendence, because  he  enters  into  it,  and  loses  himself  in  it,  is  his 
thought  artistic  creation.     The  philosopher  spreads  liis  view  of 
tilings  in  all  its  momenta  over  the  totality  of  existence ;  but  the 
poet  concentres  his  on  one  principal  moment  Avitlun  a  definite 
circle  replete  with  individual  life — the  philosopher   deduces  and 
evolves  the  truth ;  the  poet  exlubits  it  in  a  living  phenomenon ; 
he  elevates  the  matter  to  form,  so  that  the  former  may  shew  itself 
in  the  latter,  whereas  the  plulosopher,  on  the  contrary,  raises  the 
form  into  the  matter,  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  recognized 
in  the  latter.  If,  therefore,  the  poet  habituates  liimseK  to  the  plulo- 
sophical  mode  of  thought,  he  must,  of  necessity,  lose  in  poetic 
beauty,  vigour,  and  vividness,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of  SchiUer, 
and  of  Goethe  in  his  later  works.     However,  it  does  not  foUow 
because  Shakspeare  had  studied  no  form  of  philosophy,  and  was 
not  master  of  the  philosoplucal  forms  of  thought,  that  he  was 
therefore  unpliilosophical.     If  the  prerogative  of  the  philosopher 
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be  the  objective  clearness,  the  depth  and  breadth  "of  his  self-con- 
sciousness— so  far,  that  is,  as  pliilosophy  is  essentially  nothing  more 
than  the  essence  of  humanity,  developed  in  and  with  humanity — 
tlicn  in  tliis  sense  has  Shakspeare  exhibited  an  unfathomable  depth 
of  pliilosopliy,  Tn  short,  the  history  of  the  world  is  mirrored 
v\nth  such  clearness  and  transparency  in  the  mind  of  Shakspeare, 
its  leading  ideas  are  so  present  to  him,  the  riddle  of  human 
nature  so  apparent  and  open,  that  we  may  study  plulosophy  as 
well  as  history  in  liis  works. 

Lastly,  if  we  inquire  what  he  owed  to  liis  circumstances  in  life, 
to  his  nation  and  his  age,  we  must  here  again  answer  little,  and 
yet  much — much,  and  yet  little.     Little — in  so  far  as  he  carried  in 
liis  o^vn  bosom  all  that  is  best  and  liighest,  maintained  it  pui*c  and 
fine,  carefully  nursed  it  and  powerfully  developed  it.     Much — in  so 
far  as,  first  of  all,  the  personal  circumstances,  wliich  resulted  fi'om 
liis  youtliful  indiscretions  wliich  drove  him  to  London,  took  a 
favourable  shape  for  the  improvement  of  liis  poetical  genius.    The 
opuleiit,  diversified,  and  elegant  hfe  of  the  capital,  furnished  him 
opportunity   of  studying  the  w^orld   and  mankind,   of  collecting- 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  satiating  his  heart  and  soul  with 
aU  the  fulness  of  existence.     His  free  and  independent  position 
opened  to  him  an  unbounded  horizon,  an  unbroken  view  into  the 
entire  breadth  and  depth  of  the  present,  wlule  the  thought  of  a 
wife  and  cliild,  and  helpless  father,  fui-nished  the  checks  necessary 
to  keep  him  fi'om  losing  lumself  amid  the  license  of  this  liberty. 
The  want  wliich  at  the  fii'st  outset  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  no 
doubt  strung  and  strengthened  his  mental  faculties.     His  good 
fortime  denied  to  him  hereditary  distinction,  or  an  easy  acquisition 
of  wealth  and  fame  ;  by  a  painful  struggle  he  must  gain  for  liim- 
seK  whatever  of  the  world's  pomps  and  riches  he  was  to  call  his 
own.     He  did  not,  however,  steel  liimseK  with,  that  passionate, 
self-pleasing,  fantastic  vanity,  and  titanic  defiance  and  haughti- 
ness, which  rent  the  soul  of  Byron,  and  veiled  before  his  eyes  pure 
beauty  in  a  troubled  mist ;     neither  did  he  flatter  himself  into 
an  easy,  undisturbed,  contemplative  indifference,  as  Goethe  did, 
who  assm'edly  would  have  been  still  more  energetic,  more  solid, 
moje  morally  and  rehgiously  earnest,  had  his   outward  circum- 
stances been   less    uninterruptedly  prosperous.      Lastly,   by  his 
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acquaintance  with  distinguished  men  of  all  ranks,  and  especially 
by  Ms  friendship  with  the  eminent  historical  characters,  South- 
ampton, Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  who  played  a  considerable 
part  in  the  most  important  affairs  of  their  age,  Shakspcare  gained 
an  immediate  vivid  perception  of  the  ludden  springs  of  history 
and  politics — a  perception  of  which  no  study  can  supply  the  place 
to  the  poet.  Even  the  growing  controversy  with  his  learned  friend 
Ben  Jonson  was  without  doubt  useful  to  liim ;  the  sharp  ley  of 
the  critic  may  probably  have  washed  away  many  a  blemish  fi-om 
liis  poems,  wliich  he  indeed  never  considered  perfect,  but  was  con- 
tinually revising  and  correcting. 

How  much  the  spirit  of  liis  age,  the  character  and  mighty 
advance  of  the  Enghsh  nation  under  Elizabeth,  contributed  to  the 
improvement  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  I  have  already  indicated  at  the 
opening  of  tliis  section.  And  yet  Shakspcare — and  this  charac- 
teristic distinction  of  his  poetiy  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked 
— stands  in  a  very  different  relation  to  the  spirit  of  his  age,  from 
what  Goethe,  for  instance,  or  Calderon,  or  Schiller,  and  Tieck  do. 
The  latter  adopted  in  their  poems  the  .special  ideas,  thejjecufiar 
predominant  tendencies,  views,  passions  of  their  nation  and  age, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  order  to  invest  them  with  the  Hght 
and  brilliancy  of  a  poetical  colouring.  Shakspcare,  on  the  con- 
trary, allows  only  the  general  spirit  of  the  age  to  operate  upon 
him ;  he  works  upon,  and  is  moved  by  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  Tliis  he  exliibits,  no  doubt,  under  the 
colours  and  contoui's  of  the  age ;  since  aU  the  general  human  traits 
need  a  limited  and  concrete  fonn  before  they  can  be  artistically 
pourtrayed.  They  appear,  therefore,  even  in  his  poetiy,  no  doubt, 
under  the  form  of  the  16th  century  and  of  EngUsh  nationality.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  no  trace  of  any  of  the  apecial  one-sided 
tendencies  of  liis  age.  He  rather  stands  in  a  directly  reverse 
ratio  to  his  age  to  what  Goethe  does.  While  the  latter,  (as,  for 
instance,  in  "The  Natural  Daughter,"  &c.)  exliibits  single  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  under  wholly  general  forms,  Shak- 
spcare throughout  invests  the  general  in  the  special  forms  of  life 
of  liis  country  and  nation,  and  whereas  Goethe  adopts  the  essential 
character,  as  well  as  the  separate  intellectual  motives  of  the  present 
age,  lives  in  them,  and  elaborates  them  into  poetical  figures ;  Shak- 
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spcare  stands,  apparently  wholly  uninfluenced  by  them,  on  the  free 
mountain  height  above  them.     Even  the  great  separation  of  the 
Papists  and  the  Eeformed,  which  at  this  time  excited  every  mind,  is 
not  in  one  of  liis  acknowledged  genuine  works  alluded  to  by  a  single 
word  of  party~or  sectarian  rancour.     He  has  not  adopted  into  his 
poetry  the  dispute,  and  equally  little  has  the  idea  occurred  to  him  of 
makincT  the  moral  and  ecclesiastical  thfl'erences  between  the  Puritan 
afid  the  high  Churchman  the  subject  of  a  di-ama ;  scarcely  can  a 
few  covert  allusions  to  them  be  detected.     In  politics  he  folloA\ed, 
it  is  true,  the  general  current  of  love  and  admiration  for  Elizabeth; 
he  is  eminently  monarcliical  in  his  sentiments,  and  his  reverence 
for  the  sacred  right  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  speaks  out  loudly 
and  without  reserve  in  many  of  his  pieces.     And  yet  he  has  not 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  liis  poetry  the  already  matui-ed,  or 
fast  growing  opposition  to  it  in  the  political  views  of  his  day.     It 
is  only  the  general  idea  of  the  state  in  its  relation  to  the  Church 
and  in  its  general  forms — the  essence  of  monarchy,  aristocracy, 
and  democracy  respectively,  that  he  has  attempted  to  elucidate  in 
some  of  his  historical  di'amas.  We  meet,  no  doubt,  with  jokes  and 
allusions  to  many  of  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  the  spirit  of  his 
age — to  traits  of  character,  to  the  opinions  and  humours,  the  cus- 
toms and  habits  of  his  countrymen,  but  no  entire  poem  is  founded 
on  them.     In  reference  to  liis  own  art,  and  especially  to  the  new 
form  wliich  Jonson  and  liis  school  sought  to  give  to  it,  he  made 
no  doubt  an  exception.     Unquestionably  more  than  one  of  liis 
pieces  was  designed  to  combat  the  new,  and  to  defend  the  old. 
This    object,  however,  was  only  secondary,  wliile  the  real  and 
fundamental  idea  was  much  higher,  and  of  universal  interest ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  "Troilus  and  Cressida,''  which  I  have  prin- 
cipally in  view  in  these  remarks.     Even  here,  too,  Ins  poetry  still 
retains  its  virgin  purity,  a  lovely  absence  of  all  design,  and  the 
lofty  ideal  freedom  and  independence  which    in    so    eminent  a 
degree  marked  his  personal  character. 


III. 


SHAKSPEARE'S   DRAMATIC  STYLE,    AND   POETICAL 
VIEW  OE  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

The  character  of  a  Poet  historically  depends,,  partly  on  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  art,  and  partly  on  the  circumstances  of 
liis  age  and  nation.  In  the  preceding  sections  I  have  attempted 
to  sketch  the  character  of  Shakspeare  under  both  these  aspects.  In 
his  case,  however,  their  influence  was  not  so  great  as  it  usually  is 
with  most  other  poets;  the  former,  however/was  more  considerable 
in  tliis  respect  than  the  latter.  With  every  true  artist  and  poet, 
indeed,  they  can  only  act  upon  his  poetical  organization  so  far  as 
they  are  the  conditions  and  springs  of  the  formation  of  his  cha- 
racter as  a  man,  and  of  his  mental  development  as  a  poet  or  artist. 
As  an  individual,  the  poet  is  no  doubt  an  organic  member  of  the 
totality  of  liis  nation,  as  weU  as  of  liistory  and  humanity,  and  sub- 
ject, therefore,  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  finite  existence.  But 
as  a  genuine  poetical  genius,  he  stands  at  once  above  every  special 
grade  of  the  progress  of  art ;  he  belongs  to  all  times  and  to  all 
people.  The  greater  he  is,  the  more  independent  will  he  be  of  all 
the  particTilar  and  narrow  interests,  ideas,  and  tendencies  of  liis 
age  and  country,  and  the  liigher  wiU  he  soar  above  the  special  and 
existing  development  of  his  art.  Eor  the  himian,  finite,  indivi- 
duahty  of  the  artist  is  as  it  were  but  the  substratum  and  mcclia- 
nism  with  which  the  eternal  idea,  the  immutahle  mind  of  art, 
combines  itself  for  its  temporary  realisation.  Out  of  this  combi- 
nation arises  a  new  life,  and  a  special  foi*m  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  art,  in  which  the  human,  the  individual,  and  the  perish- 
able, are  fused  together  with  the  ever-endming  \dtality  of  the  idea, 
into  organic  unity,  which,  consequently,  is  the  expression  no  doubt 
of  individual  character,  but  also  at  the  same  time  the  hving  por- 
traiture and  realization  of  the  universal  essence  of  art.  This  is,  in 
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sliort,  nrthiic  f/cninft.  Tlic  particular  manner  in  wln'rli  Shaksponro, 
agreeably  to  his  own  individuality,  apprehended  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  art — the  peculiar  poetic  view  of  the  world  and  things, 
which  pervades  liis  works  as  their  fundamental  and  animating 
principle,  and  from  which  arise  all  the  characteristic  and  distinc- 
tive features  of  his  poetry — these,  in  one  word,  are  Shakspeare's 
self,  in  his  special  cltaracter  as  poet. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Shaks})eare  is  pre-eminently  a  dramatic 
poet;  tliis  is  sufficiently  jiroved  by  such  works  of  his  as  wc 
possess,  wliich  are  not  directly  of  a  dramatic  character.  In  his 
lyrical  pieces — the  154  Sonnets,  and  the  collection  entitled  "The 
Passionate  Pilgrim," — he  reveals  not  merely  his  omti  individual  per- 
sonality, he  depicts  not  only  the  emotions  of  his  own  soul,  his 
(y\w\  experience  and  \aews,  but  still  more  the  character  of  the 
personages  (whether  real  or  feigned)  whom  he  is  addresshig,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  interwoven  description  of  his  own  connexion 
with  them  that  his  individual  feelings  are  allowed  to  transpire. 
These  pieces,  moreover,  are  cliiefly  of  an  epigi"ammatic  turn,  full 
of  verbal  play  and  antithesis,  replete  with  wit  and  acuteness,  and 
distinguished  not  so  much  by  the  free,  poetic  flow  of  feeling,  or 
by  the  unbroken  and  harmonious  echo  of  external  life  in  the 
poet's  rich  and  exquisite  sensibility — wherein,  in  truth,  the  subject- 
matter  of  lyrical  poetry  consists — as  rather  by  the  depth  and 
fulness  of  the  thoughts  and  reflections.  They  argue  far  too 
much ;  they  are  more  like  speeches  than  hi-ical  songs ;  indeed,  we 
might  justly  describe  them  as  dialogical,  in  so  far  as  the  reasons 
and  objections,  the  principles  and  views,  as  well  as  the  whole 
personal  character  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
find  distinct  utterance  in  them.  It  is  on  this  account  that  they 
can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  the  order  which  Shakspeare 
himself  has  given  to  them,  and  that  taken  singly  they  are  for  the 
most  part  extremely  obscure.  His  other  minor  poems — the  "  Venus 
and  Adonis,"  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  "The  Lover's  Complaint," 
which  have  been  wrongly  termed  epical,  since  they  are  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  idyllic  (/.  e.  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term  id}  1 
— a  short  poetic  pictm-e  in  nan-ative  verse)  are  also  both  in  drawing 
and  colouring  of  so  cb-amatic  a  cast,  that  they  seem  to  want  nothing 
but  the  dialogue  in  order  to  be  transferred  (o   anollier  domain  of 
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])oetry.  Lastly,  tlie  fourteen  strophes  of  four  and  six  lines  each, 
belonging  to  some  masque,  and  subscribed  with  the  initials,  W.  Sh., 
which  have  been  recently  discovered  by  CoUier  among  the  manuscripts 
at  Bridgewater  House,  (New  Partic.  p.  61,  64,  &c.)  since,  to  judge 
of  the  matter  and  form,  they  are  most  probably  from  Shakspeare's 
pen,  may  have  belonged  to  those  ornamental  trifles  which  issued 
from  time  to  time  out  of  his  great  poetical  laboratory.  Consis- 
tently with  their  design,  they  bear  a  decidedly  dramatic  stamp. 
.  In  what  light  Shakspeare  understood  the  essence  and  sphit  of 
i  dramatic  art,  he  liimseK  tells  us  in  "  Hamlet,"  Act  3,  scene  3. — 
,  ,: "  Playing,"  he  says,  "  both  at  the  first,  and  now  was  and  is,  to 
'  '  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to  shew  vu'tue  her  own 
feature;  scorn,  her  own  image;  and  the  very  age  and  body  of 
the  time  his  form  and  pressure"  His  idea,  therefore,  of  the 
essence  of  the  drama,  wliich,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  lies  at 
ifithe  bottom  of  all  his  works,  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed : 
the  drama  ought  to  be  the  poetical  delineation  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  its  part  to  hold  up,  as  it  were,  the  mirror 
to  nature — i.  e.  by  no  means  to  imitate  nature,  but  to  lead  it  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  and  man  by  it,  to  a  fuU  understanding 
of  his  nature  and  destination.  Por  this  end  it  is  above  all  tilings 
important  that  man  should  gain  a  fuU  insight  into  the  essence 
both  of  good  and  evil,  virtue- and  vice,  and  should  know  himself 
in  liis  own  virtues  or  vicious  manifestations.  Moreover,  it  is  also 
essential  that  he  should  arrive  at  a  clear  perception  of  the  true 
end  of  human  existence — the  right  way  and  means  of  attaining 
to  it,  and  therefore  of  the  form  and  procedm'e  of  the  mental 
development,  and  the  successive  degrees  of  human  improvement^ — 
in  short,  of  the  form  of  the  age,  and  whole  body  of  the  time.  The 
true  object-matter,  consequently,  of  dramatic  representation,  is  the 
liistory  of  the  world;  its  end  is  to  co-operate  in  effecting  the  end  of 
that  history,  which  is  the  recognition  of  man  as  the  fundamental 
condition  of  all  true  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
God  as  the  sum  of  all  truth :  in  short,  to  be  identical  with  that 
which,  in  universal  liistory,  is  the  seK-fulMing  end  of  humanity. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  the  end  also  of  lyrical  and  of 
epical  poetry?  Is  it  not  the  object  and  end  of  art  generally  to 
exhibit  human  life  and  character  in  it^  truth,  and,  consequently, in  its 
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historical  manifestation  ?    Loosely  unclerstood,  it  is  so  undoubtedly, 
but  not  in  the  stricter  sense  in  wliich  the  lite  of  humanity  first 
becomes  history,  and  its  manifestation  historical;  as  far,  that  is, 
as  it  brings  to  view  the  development  of  the  human  mind  in  its 
progressive  advancement  through  })ast,  present,  and  future.     For 
the  epos    exliibits  human  nature  only  in  \\\it  past,  wherein  the 
evolution  of  the  human  mind  is  to  a  certain  point  complete,  and 
no   longer  in  an  inchoate  state,  but  appears   objectively  as  an 
existence  already  mature  and  as  fact.     It  is  a  narrative  jwetrj/, 
informing  us  of  what  has  already  taken  place,  and  depicts  the 
human  mind,  not  so  much  from  its  subjective  aspect,  in  which  by 
the  force  of  its  self-determination  (freedom)  it  first  creates  history, 
and  is  itself  incipient  liistory ;  but  rather  from  its  objective  side, 
in  wlu'ch  it  has  already  advanced  out  of  its  subjectivity,  the  self- 
determining  principle  has  already  become  determinate,  and  the 
vill  having  passed  into    action,    has  itself  become  objective  in 
action  and  passion,  and  therefore  liistory.     And  it  is  oidy  so  far 
as  it  still  contiimes  to  exist  in  the  objective,  still  hvcs  in  and  co- 
operates Math  it — /.  €.  mediately  oidy,  that  the  subjective  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  epical  poetry.     The  epos  accordingly  is  the  poetry 
of  the  past,  and  of  the  objectivity  of  mind.     It  may  be  denominated 
the  plastic  or  statuesque  of  poetry,  so  far  as  in  it  the  mind  has 
passed  over  into  the  outward  form  and  sensuousness  of  phenomena, 
and  is  exhibited  solely  in  its  objective  and  sensible  determiiiate- 
ness ;  and  accordingly  even  this  outward  form  cannot  be  indivi- 
dual and  real,  such  as  it  is  in  actual  life,  where  the  operation  of 
the  mind  never  tvholli/  ceases,  but  is  of  necessity  general  and  ideal. 
All  the  heroes  of  epic  poetry,  however  internally  individual  and 
distinct  they  may  appear  Avithin  the  epos  itseK,  seem  nevertheless 
externally  to  be  conceived  in  one  certain  typical  and  ideal  pattern. 
Thus,  in  Homer,  every  hero — ^the  cowardly  Paris  no  less  than  the 
brave  Hector  or  Achilles — is  godlike.     And  even  their  intrinsic 
peculiarities  ai-e  not  brought  forward,  except  so  far  as  they  are 
revealed  in  then  actions  and  sufferings.  In  the  epos,  consequently, 
everything  appears  to  be  necessary  and  inevitable.     For  the  deed!  \ 
once  accomplished,  all  freedom  of  will  is  over,  and  all  self-deter- 
mination of  mind  has  merged  into  determinateness ;  history  in  its 
past  events  bears  the  stamp  of  necessity.     The  deity,  or  destiny,  the 
v.i>c)):y>e:^'^bl£'  r,vi\vr  of  \vrtui-<^  o!"  a  superhuman  power  and  bejpf' 
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— in  short,  some  superior  energy  or  other,  visibly  governs  all  the 
transactions  of  the  epical  woi:ld;  its  agents  arc  ruled  by  necessity; 
their  actions  seem  to  be  suggested  by  some  deity,  or  their  suli'er- 
ings  inflicted  by  divine  retribution.  We  may  say,  therefore,  the  epos 
■exhibits  human  nature  in  its  physical  aspect,  for  in  Nature,  mind 
cannot  manifest  itself  except  as  objective  determinateness  and 
necessity.  On  tliis  account  the  genuine  epos  may  well  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  poetry  of  nature,  and  stands  on  the  first  step  of 
mental  development  as  the  expression  of  a  view  of  tilings  in  which 
the  hmnan  mind  feels  pre-eminently  its  determinate  and  sensuous 
objectivity,  but  at  the  same  time  regards  the  determinating  power 
as  a  liigher,  a  divine  influence. 

Lyrical  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  direct  contrary  of 
epical.  It  is  the  poesy  of  the  mind's  subjectivity — of  fi-eedom 
and  of  the  future.  He  is  the  true  lyrical  poet  who  pourtrays  not 
his  own  personal  subjectivity,  but  that  of  the  human  mind  gene- 
rally, of  which  liis  own  is  but  a  particular  manifestation.  Since 
it  is  with  the  creative  activity  of  mind — its  seK-determinings 
before  they  have  yet  passed  into  determinations  and  actions,  that 
lyrical  poetry  concerns  itself,  it  necessarily  exhibits  it  in  the 
ferment  of  indecision  and  becoming;  it  delineates  the  mental 
states  and  impulses  out  of  which  events  and  destinies  proceed, 
whereas  the  business  of  the  epos  is  to  narrate  facts  and  deeds.  In 
lyrical  poetry,  consequently,  the  objective  is  comprised  in  and 
borne  on  by  the  subjective  in  such  a  manner  that  both  indeed  are 
apparent,  but  the  one  mediately  only,  and  through  the  other. 

In  the  ferment  of  inclination  there  is  as  yet  no  determinateness 
and  fixity  of  form ;  the  mind  has  not  as  yet  stepped  out  of  itself^ 
nor  manifested  itseK  by  any  objective  volition  and  act;  it  is 
still  perfectly  absorbed  within  itself,  but  moving  amid  its  own 
thoughts  on  the  impressions  of  the  outer  world.  It  is  in  itself 
pure  motion,  a  constantly  living  but  ever  varying  relation  between 
itself  and  external  nature,  a  constant  going  and  coming  inwards 
and  outwards.  Lyrical  poesy  is  as  transitory  and  undidating 
as  the  emotions  it  depicts;  its  very  form  is  an  unrestrained 
and  arbitrary  variation  of  rhytlnns  and  metres,  and  therefore 
it  may  aptly  be  termed  the  music  of  poetry.  By  this,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  be  understood  as  conveying  the  idea  that 
every  lyrical  poem  must  essentially  be  the  expression  of  feelings. 
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Tones  aiid  states  of  mind  are  not  necessarily  feelings  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  and  lyrical  poetry  may  d(!scribc  both  a  resolve 
or  action,  so  far,  indeed,  as,  like  the  plant  in  ils  maternal  soil,  the 
a(;tion  lias  its  first  root  in  the  snhje«tivity  of  the  mind.  And  on 
<  his  acconnt  also  it  is  the  poetry  of  freedom.  For  in  the  ferment 
of  becoming,  wjiich  comprises  within  itself  the  objective  deter- 
niinateness  merely  as  inchoate  and  incomplete,  everytliing  a[)pears 
to  be  evolving  itself  in  and  out  of  mind ;  it  may  have  liad  its 
occasion  Avithout,  but  not  its  cause.  On  the  contrary,  the  mind 
in  its  subjectivity  is  itself  a  ground  and  a  cause;  its  hopes,  loves, 
and  belief — its  hates,  fears,  and  doubts,  depend  ultimately  on 
itself  aiul  its  own  pecuhar  constitution.  Aiul  thus,  then,  with 
respect  to  time,  lyrical  poesy  is  the  poesy  of  the  future,  in.usmueh 
a.s  the  futiu-e  can  have  no  import  for  the  human  mind,  save  as  the 
spontaneous  development  of  itself.  Lastly,  whereas  the  epos,  in 
its  sensuous  symbolical  and  mythical  view,  places  the  deity  in 
visible  activity  alongside  of  nature  and  history;  lyrical  poetry,  on 
the  contrary,  conceives  of  it  morally  in  a  living  organic  inter- 
action between  the  freedom  and  destiny  of  man.  It  is  on  this 
account,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  pre-eminently,  the  poetry  of  reli- 
gion wliich  rests  ultimately  on  the  inmiediate  conviction  of  an 
inward  and  intrinsically  moral  relation  subsisting  between  the 
human  and  the  divine  mind. 

Dramatic  poetry,  on  the  other  liand,  combines  the  contrariety 
of  the  epical  and  lyrical  iuto  organic  unity.  It  may  be  termed 
the  poetry  of  the  present,  if  the  latter  be  understood  to  be  the 
um'ty  both  of  past  and  future,  bearing  and  expressuig  both  within 
i'tself.  The  drama  exhibits  the  hmnan  mind  both  in  its  subjec- 
tive self-determining  deliberation,  in  the  ferment  of  inchoation, 
and  also  in  the  thence  resulting  objective  determination  :  conse- 
(juently,  its  province  is  to  exliibit  neither  facts  nor  feelings,  but 
ac/ioff.s — ?.  e.  events  wliich  are  the  objective  residts  of  certain 
subjective  states  of  mind.  The  drama,  accordingly,  is  at  once 
plastic  and  musical,  l^a-ical  and  epical ;  it  possesses  in  an  equal 
degree  both  fixity  of  external  appearance  and  movement  of  internal 
life.  Liberty  a})pears  in  the  drama,  not  only  in  opposition  to, 
but  also  in  union  with,  necessity:  it  exhibits  them  in  living 
correlation  and  reciprocation,  limiting,  modifying,  and  comi)leting 
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eacli  other ;  and  as  spontaneous  and  independent  instruments  of 
tlie  liistorical  development  of  the  human  mind,  co-operating  to 
the  one  end,  and  appearing,  consequently,  as  merely  different 
aspects  of  one  organic  whole.  Thus  tlie  drama  is  pre-eminently 
the  poetry  of  history,  since  it  alone  exhibits  the  development  of 
the  human  mind  in  its  progress  tlu-ough  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future,  aiid  assigns  equal  importance  both  to  the  objective  and 
to  the  subjective.  UnKke  the  epos,  it  does  not  give  an  undue  pre- 
dominance to  the  divine  superintendence,  as  a  law  of  universal  and 
irresistible  necessity,  before  which  the  free  agency  of  the  human 
mind  sinks  into  a  subordinate  means,  and  blind  instrument ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  it  with  lyrical  poetry  give  an  absolute 
authority  to  the  subjectivity  of  man,  whether  as  passive  (receptive) 
or  as  the  active  (productive),  dispenser  of  the  world's  order;  but 
exliibits  in  their  mutual  dependence  divine  necessity  and  human 
liberty,  and  the  concurrence  of  both  alike  in  the  realisation  of  the 
the  historical  fact. 

In  what  relation  statuary  and  music  stand  to  the  drama  I  have 
already  indicated,  when  I  designated  Epic  as  the  plastic,  and 
Lyric  as  the  music  of  poetry.  The  remarks  I  then  made  will 
serve  to  furnish  an  answer  to  the  question,  whether,  and  in  what 
degree,  it  is  possible  for  statuary  and  music  to  exhibit  history.  A 
long  discussion  of  the  point  would  here  be  inappropriate.  Our 
previous  remarks  were  intended  only  to  furnish  a  foundation  from 
which  we  might  give  a  proximate  development  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  view  of  things  generally,  and  of  that  idea  of  the  essence 
of  dramatic  art  which  hved  and  fructified  witliin  him. 

If  it  be  true  that  every  fact  is  historically  the  result  of  the 
interpenetration  of  the  past  and  future  of  the  human  mind,  of  the 
correlation  between  the  general  state  and  existing  order  of  things 
on  one  side,  and  the  internal  and  external  condition  of  the  agent 
on  the  other,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  divine  providence  or 
universal  necessity  with  the  free  spontaneous  activity  of  man,  then 
Shakspeare  is  pre-eminently  an  historical  poet.  None  was  ever 
skilled  as  he  was  to  realize  in  such  due  proportion,  and  with  such 
vivid  intuitiveness,  not  merely  the  mental  past  and  future — the 
earlier  and  present  states,  the  past  deeds  ancj  efTorts,  as  well  as 
the  visionary  dreaming  and  futm-e  anticipations  of  the  dramatic 
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personages,  but  also  the  general  condition  of  afi'airs,  the  political 
position  of  states,  and  the  characters  of  ages  and  nations.  No 
poet  ever  displayed  sucli  wonderful  taleiil  in  phicing  all  these  coji- 
thcting  motives,  and  tlieir  mutual  influence  on  each  other,  in  so 
l)erspicuous  a  light  as  allows  us  to  trace  the  rise  and  gi-owth  of 
the  act  which  they  combinedly  gave  birth  to.  We  here  see  the 
deed  unfolding  all  its  effects  and  consequences,  its  whole  meaning 
and  import,  like  a  seed  slowly  developing  itself,  until  at  last  the 
])erfect  tree  has  put  forth  all  its  arms  and  branches.  The  office  of 
the  chorus  in  the  ancient  drama, — to  be  the  echo  of  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  of  its  sentiments  and  judgment  on  the 
exhibited  action,  to  represent  the  character  of  the  age  and  people 
and  the  influence  of  general  circumstances,  states,  and  relations 
which  either  directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  action  and  give  to  it 
its  special  shape, — all  tliis  is  supplied  in  Shakspeare  by  those 
frequently  occurring  scenes,  in  which  he  allows  servants,  attend- 
ants, a  whole  army  or  people,  even  the  highest  functionaries,  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  plot,  by  wliicli  he  is  enabled  to  paint  the 
general  state  of  affaii's,  the  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to 
place  them  in  due  relation  to  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
cliief  personages  of  the  piece.  What,  therefore,  in  the  ancient 
dramas,  agreeably  to  its  essence,  was  conceived  ideally  rather  than 
liistorically,  and  stood  in  statue-like  distinction  as  an  appendage  to, 
rather  than  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  fable,  in  Shakspeare  appears  in  a 
true  liistorical  hglit,  and  in  living  interaction  with  all  the  rest.  For 
in  history  we  everywhere  discern  a  living  intercommunion  between 
the  organic  whole  and  its  several  members.  Whatever,  whether 
word  or  deed,  is  truly  historical,  does  not  stand  out  in  objective 
isolation,  but  on  the  contrary  exercises  a  perceptible  inHuence  on 
the  general  development  and  configuration  of  society,  either  pos- 
sessing an  universal  significance,  or  contributing  actively  to  the 
evolution  of  some  general  and  important  idea.  All  else  belongs 
to  what  in  itseK  is  unhistorical — the  domain  of  private  life.  It 
is,  however,  the  prerogative  of  history  to  employ  the  unliistorical 
labours  of  the  individual,  although  originally  confined  to  the 
attaimnent  of  some  narrow  and  special  interest,  for  the  realisation 
of  some  end  universally  important  —  in  short,  of  some  truly 
historical  idea.     And  thus  the  unliistorical  arrives  at  the  dignity 
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of  history.  Such  is  the  case  with  Shakspeare.  All  with  him  is 
action;  every  word  is  ch'amatic;  nowhere  in  his  plays  do  we 
meet  with  talk  merely  as  talk.  With  him  nothing  stands  isolated ; 
every  word,  every  act,  even  though  apparently  it  is  purely  sub- 
jective, has  a  reference  to  the  general  fable,  is  an  organic  member 
of  the  one  gTand  action,  and  essentially  co-operates  to  the  one 
universally  interesting  and  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  But 
at  the  same  time,  every  personage  of  his  dramas  has  its  proper 
movement,  its  Kberty  and  independence;  each  pursues  at  the 
same  time  some  private  interest  of  its  own,  while  it  places  itseK  in 
an  appropriate  relation  to  the  general  idea,  and  adopts  it  in  its 
own  peculiar  mode  of  view.  By  this  counteraction  and  co-opera- 
tion, this  manifold  colouring  and  refraction  of  the  same  ray,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poem  is  reflected  with,  a  breadth,  perspicuity, 
and  precision,  wliich  the  ancient  drama  never,  and  the  modem 
rarely,  attained  to. 

From  Shakspeare' s  perfectly  liistorical  manner,  both  of  concep- 
tion and  execution,  resulted  on  the  one  hand  the  characteristic  and 
leading  peculiarities  of  liis  poetry,  while  the  lat^vCr,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  indispensable  means  and  instnunents  \\ithout  wliicli 
liis  drama  would  never  have  become  so  completely  the  poetical 
portraiture  of  history.  To  notice,  first  of  aU,  the  decided  pecu- 
liarity of  his  language.  "What  a  pervading  difference — what  a 
wide  difference  here  fi"om  Calderoii  or  Goethe,  or  even  from  the 
later  English  dramatists.  In  some  oidy  of  liis  more  immediate 
predecessors  do  we  meet  "with  a  few  distinct  tones  of  a  decided 
affimty.  No  doubt  but  the  language  of  Shakspeare  varies  considera- 
bly in  his  several  works ;  its  tenor,  for  instance,  in  liis  earlier  pieces 
differs  greatly  from  that  of  his  later  ones.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
difference  of  degree  only;  its  inward  essence  is  every  where  the 
same.  It  resembles  the  com'se  of  a  mighty  river.  In  liis  earlier 
coini)Ositions  it  is  occasionally  awkward,  rude,  and  unequal,  now 
too  rapid,  now  again  too  slow  and  stagnating,  sometimes  perhaps 
oveiilowing,  but  never  feeble  and  empty.  In  the  works  which 
must  be  assigned  to  the  middle  of  his  poetical  career,  when  he 
had  already  gained  a  firm  footing  on  the  sacred  domain  of  art,  it 
has  become  more  even  and  polished,  clearer  and  more  carefully 
Avroiighl;  it  has  gained  both  in  external  richness  and  in  intrinsic 
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fuliioss  and  solidity — without,  however,  having  lost  any  thing  in 
the  force  and  gravity  of  its  cadence,  or  tlie  grandeur  of  its  flow:  the 
glittering  stream  meanders  along  the  ])laiii  in  many  a  noble  wind  and 
turn.  Ill  his  later  dramas  it  has  become  more  and  more  profound: 
the  rivulet  has  become  a  navigable  stream,  and  bears  along  or 
swallows  up  whatever  trusts  itself  on  its  surface;  its  waves  grow 
mightier  and  mightier,  and  dashing  against  the  banks  with 
foaming  breakers,  hasten  to  their  goal  with  vehement  rapidity. 
Great  profundity  and  vigour,  a  cutting  sharpness  in  occasional 
expressions,  a  certain  abruptness  of  diction,  which,  apparently 
digressing  from  the  subject,  but  yet,  in  truth,  keeping  a  general 
connexion  in  view,  seems  only  to  illustrate  it  the  more ;  la^stly,  a 
greater  compression,  often  in  appearance  harsh  and  angidar,  but 
steady,  concentrated  round  its  iiunost  centre,  a  brevity  wliich  is 
both  external  or  cpiantitative,  and  internal  and  qualitative,  which 
springs  out  of  the  straight  line  and  direction  in  order  to  reach  its 
end  the  sooner — these  are  the  characteristics  of  the  earlier  labours 
of  our  poet.  His  language  is  throughout  neither  exalted  and 
noble,  nor  invariably  graceful,  polished,  and  beautiful.  "  Our 
sweetest  Shakspeare,"  as  Pope  called  liim,  is  also  the  roughest  and 
harshest  of  poets.  Great  and  little  stand  close,  and  the  noble 
and  the  mean  side  by  side;  the  highest  poetical  elevation  is 
associated  with  the  ordinary  phraseology  of  a  working-day  world. 
But,  tlu-ough  all  these  contrasts,  beneath  all  these  special  pecu- 
liarities, there  runs  a  primary  vein  of  diction  wliicli  I  would 
designate  as  the  poetical  language  of  history.  The  diction  of 
Shakspeare  is  tlu:oughout  liistorical,  and  therefore  di'amatic;  cba- 
matic,  and  consequently  liistorical  also.  With  liim  every  speech 
is  a  mental  act,  which  belongs  as  individually  to  the  speaker  as  it 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  entu'e  action.  The  feelings,  the 
thoughts,  the  reflections,  nowhere  appear  in  perfect  abstracted- 
ness, but  are  in  every  case  pervaded,  qualified,  shaped,  and 
colom-ed  by  the  energy  of  the  will,  whose  nature  and  modification 
constitute  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  aU  human  personality — 
the  character  of  the  individual.  It  is  only  as  characters,  and 
through  their  mental  energy,  that  men  become  historical  and 
dramatic.  If  the  expression  of  the  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and 
reflections — if,  in  short,  every  word  be  in  tliis  sense  an  act,  it 
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necessarily  follows  that  it  must  appear  dependent  on  the  character, 
situation,  humour,  and  circumstances  of  the  speaker;  but  never- 
theless, at  the  same  time  it  also  follows,  that  the  language  even 
as  much  as  the  action  must  possess  stability,  precision,  and 
objective  definiteness ;  that  it  must  not  allow  itself  free  course, 
but  must,  on  all  occasions,  adjust  itself  to  the  given  matter,  and 
attempt  to  grasp  it  with  a  powerful  hand,  and  to  master  it.  In 
the  moments  of  calm  and  lonely  contemplation,  when  the  mind 
rethes  ^ntllin  itseK,  and  the  will  only  dreamingly  co-operates, 
language,  naturally  and  agi-eeably  to  its  subject-matter,  diffuses 
itself  in  a  long  and  even  flow.  Wlienever,  on  the  contrary,  the 
mind  is  actively  excited,  and  takes  an  influential  part  in  the 
affairs  and  business  of  life,  then  will  language,  even  when  it  is 
revealing  mere  internal  states,  borrow  from  the  fidness  and 
pressure  of  active  life  an  energetic  brevity,  a  rapid  and  un(3[uiet 
movement,  now  checked,  now  vacillating,  now  hiu'rying  along  in 
its  course.  The  breadth  and  diffusiveness  of  diction,  wliicli  is 
not  out  of  place  in  the  expression  of  feehng,  meditation,  or  scien- 
tific inquiry,  is,  generally  speaking,  undramatic  and  unliistorical. 
The  language  of  liistory  demands  force,  terseness  of  wit,  and 
sharpness  of  thought.  It  ought  to  vary  as  much  in  grandeur  and 
meanness,  exaltation  and  lowKness,  beauty  and  deformity,  as  the 
historical  facts  themselves  which  it  describes.  As  it  is,  however, 
but  a  Hving  member  of  the  one  great  action — of  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  whole,  we  lose  sight  of  the  low,  hideous,  and  conunon- 
place,  before  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  the  idea  itself: 
supported  and  animated  by  that,  it  too  becomes  idealized  and 
refined. 

Shakspeare's  mode  of  characterization,  like  his  diction,  is  per- 
vaded tliroughout  by  the  historical  spirit,  and  is  equally  the 
expression  and  organ  of  his  view  of  the  essence  of  the  di-ama. 
His  profound  knowledge  of  mankind  is,  as  Schlegel  remarks, 
almost  proverbial.  It  is  not,  however,  in  his  case,  the  result  of 
mere  shrewd  empirical  observation;  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  of  men  may  make  a  good  diplomatist,  morahst,  or 
shrewd  observer,  but  no  poet.  A  tolerably  clever  hypocrite 
might,  I  think,  deceive  such  a  judge  of  mankind.  Shakspeare's 
accm-ate  descriptions  of  so  many  uncommon  and  irregular  states  of 
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mind — such  as  melaiiclioly,  itliotcy,  madness,   sleep-walking,    all 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  have  learned  tlius  accm-ately  from  his 
own  experience — must  have  been  founded  on  his  rich  poetic  intui- 
tion of  the  nature  of  humanity.     By  the  strength  of  his  artistic 
imagination  he  keeps   constantly  before  his  eye,  in  perfect  vivid- 
ness, the  true  archetype  {t'Sog — idea)  of  man;  the  greater  he  is, 
the  purer,  the  clearer,  the  more  perfect,  and  the  more  independent 
is  he  of  external  influences.     Tliis  is  the  tme  ideal  of  all  art.     It 
contradicts  not,  it  deviates  in  nothing  from,  it  goes  not  beyond, 
rcaUty;  on  the  contrary,  all  reality  is  contained  in  it,  and  it  em- 
braces all  conceivable  varieties  of  individual  character.     It  can 
only  be  exliibited  in  separate  characters,  which,  however,  are  far 
from  exhausting  it  either  singly  or  collectively.     For  some  new 
and  peculiar  shape  of  it  is  perpetually  occuriing  in  each  particular 
limitation,  and   every  special  posture   of  the  circimistances    and 
relations  of  society,  and   every  new  phase  of   history;  since,  in 
truth,  all  the  aspects  of  the  external  world  belong  to  it  as  organic 
constituents  of  its  proper  essence.     It  is  itself  notliing  else  than 
the  very  mind  of  hmnanity  in  its  mundane  existence  and  liistorical 
development.      All    Sliakspeare's    characters    are   but    so   many 
forms  of  tliis  archetj-pe,  conditioned  by  space  and  time,  and  indi- 
viduaUzed  by  the  particular  ratio  in  wliich  the  general  powers, 
properties,  and  capacities,  good  and  evil  qualities  of  mankind,  are 
combined  in  them;  in  short,  special  impersonations  of  the  one  pri- 
mary personality.  Tliis,  however,  is  but  the  case  with  every  genuine 
poet.  The  peculiarity  and  pre-eminence  of  Shakspeare  consists  prin- 
cipally in  tliis  respect — that  whereas  with  other  poets  this  prime 
human  personality  itself  derives  a  special  shape  and  physiognomy, 
from  the  particular  character  of  their  own  age  and  nation,  and 
is  clouded  by  the  partial  interests,  ideas,  and  pursuits   of  their 
contemporaries,    it   has    been    contemplated    by    Shakspeare   in 
liigher   pm-ity    and   originality,    and    consequently   exhibited   in 
greater  completeness,  in  a  surpassing  variety  of  individual  sketches. 
Tliis  is  the  reason  why,  in  Sliakspeare's  pages,  even  after  two 
hundred  years,   every  one  may  recognize  himself  in  liis  proper 
figiu'c  and  character;  on  tliis  account,  his  Romans,  even  Avhile 
they  are,  as  Goethe  justly  remarks,  incarnate  Englishmen,  ai-e 
nevertheless  thoroughly  Eomans  at  the  same  tunc ;  for  exactly  as 
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Sliakspeare  has  depicted  them,  would  Englishmen  look,  think,  and 
act,  under  lloman  institutions  and  in  Eoman  times.  In  the  same 
manner,  liis  Frenclmien,  Italians,  Danes,  and  Germans,  belong  to 
iiU  times,  even  though  they  be  but  incarnate  Englislunen  of  tlic 
sixteenth  century;  they  are  as  real,  bodily  personages  as  still 
move  about  tliis  earth  of  ours  in  other  forms  and  costumes,  and 
with  other  looks,  interests,  and  designs. 

AYe  have  already  pointed  out,  that  Sliakspeare,  as  a  poet,  was  but 
little  affected  by  the  special  ideas  and  tendencies  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  only  the  half-fantastic,  haK-poctical  coloiu-- 
ing  of  life,  the  thoughtful  earnestness  and  streiujtli  of  uill  and 
vharacter,i\\(i  acti\-e  and  still  vividly  Protestant  piety,  ^^•llich  formed 
the  general  mental  features  of  the  English  })eople  towards  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ries, that  are  in  any  degree  reflected  in  his  poetry,  and  stamp 
upon  it  the  impress  of  liis  age  and  nation.  lliese,  however,  are 
L'xactly  the  features  which  are  the  most  genuinely  dramatic  and 
historical.  In  the  drama,  because  it  is  a  history,  every  i)erson 
must  ajipear  in  the  light  of  a  mixed  poetical  and  historical  view 
jf  life,  out  of  wliich  all  its  actions  and  sullerings  s])ring;  but 
principally  and  imme(hately  in  that  of  his  own  mental  etwryij,  and 
his  own  titrenfjth  of  character  and  will.  All  otlier  pro])erties  ami 
cajjacities,  states  and  tones  of  mind,  every  special  modiiication  of 
life,  citn  oidy  make  themselves  felt  so  far  as  they  are  penetrated 
iind  coniUtioned  by  this  energy,  and  stand  in  living  relation  to  tlie 
netions  aiul  sulferings  of  the  scvcnJ  personages,  as  Mell  as  to  ihe 
action  and  ground  idea  of  tlic  piece.  It  is  on  tliese  principles  tliat 
all  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  arc  drawn,  and  tliis  truly  historical 
art  of  clumicterization  fonns  the  second  peculiar  distinction  of  his 
poetry. 

If  tliis  be  the  correct  metliod,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  niisliikcr  to 
isii])pose  M'ith  some  critics  (as  Schnider  for  instance,  lllland,  and 
even  Lessing)  that  every  })ersonage  of  the  (h-ama  ought  to  be  laid 
jierfectly  bare  before  the  spectator,  with  all  his  virtues  and  vices, 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  all  their  nicer  discriminating  shades.  In 
such  a  case  we  should  have,  as  in  an  anatomical  theatre,  one 
monstrous  section  after  another;  ihcii  would  every  hero  become 
his  own  chamberlain,  and  servant-like,  conduct  aU  the  world  over 
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liis'owii  house,  and  into  all  its  treasure  and  lumber-rooms  alike; 
and   in    ell-long  solilocjiiies,   tedious  confessions    must  alternate 
with  passionate  disclosures  of  feeling.      But  in  this  full  list  of 
all   the   springs  of   life,    and    complete  register   of  all  qualities 
and  degrees,  wliich  are  nothing  to  the  purpose,    the   complete 
organic  unity  of  intuition,  and  objective  cognition  of  character,  is 
entirely  lost.     History  has  neither  time  itself,  nor  does  it  leave 
leisure  to  others,  to  listen  to  any  man's  prolix  unbosoming  of  him- 
self.    The  object  of  dramatic  poetry  is  not  to  unveil  in   perfect 
nakedness  any  particular  trait  of  human  nature — that  Avere  indeed 
a  sorry  art,  not  far  removed  from  that  of  the  miniature-painter — 
but  if  it  would  exliibit  the  human  mind  in  the  multiplicity  of  its 
independent  individual  members,  as  it  is  lunited  and  conditioned 
by  the  chcumstances  of  its  historical  existence,  then  the  space 
wliich  it  concedes  to  its  single  character  for  unfolding  itself  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  degree  i^i  which  it  is  a  living  necessary 
member  of  the  entirety,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  degree  in  \Ahich 
it  essentially  enters  into  the  development  of  the  action,  and  of 
the  grand  idea  of  the  whole.     If  it  be  so,  it  cannot  be  less  faulty 
to  introduce,  in   the   place    of  definite,  living  inchviduals,  mere 
general,  abstract,  unsubstantial  forms  of  notions,  which  labour  in 
vain  to  appear  like  actual  men.     Then,  in  the  place  of  a  living- 
despotic  monarch,  an  abstract  tyrant  divested  of  all  humanity,  and 
a  very  catalogue  of  crimes  and  vices,  is  brought  upon  the  stage, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  world  itself;  and  instead  of  a  youth 
fidl  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  therefore  only  the  more  liable  to 
hiunan  weakness,  we  have  a  general  idea — a  young  man,  who  is 
nothing  but  fancy  and  sensibihty,  magnanimity  and  seK-sacrifice, 
or  else,  possessed  by  some  self-created  ideal,  is  entirely  warmth  and 
passion;  with  more  of  the  like,  such  as  we  may  easily  find  in  the 
pieces  of  MiiUner,  Grillparzer,  Raupach,  and  others,  (even  Schiller 
is  not  quite  exempt  from  this  fault),  but  especially  in  the  carica- 
ture tragedies  of  the  modern  French  Romanticists.  In  such  writers 
history  appears,  not  as  it  is  in  reality,  carried  on  and  developed  by 
individual  characters,  but  as  it  were  fidl  of  certain  general  notions, 
abstracted  from  certain  states  or  properties  of  humanity,  or  fi-om 
the  special  tendencies  and  interests  of  particular  periods ;  instead 
of  entire  and  perfect  men, — single  powers  and  faculties,  virtues  and 
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vices,  wearing  the  masks  of  men,  make  an  allegorical  history  of 
the  world,  wliich  as  much  resembles  the  reality  as  a  soap-bubble 
does  this  earthly  ball.     With  wonderful  skill,  wliich  the  attentive 
reader   of  his  dramas  ^^dll   not   fail   to    notice   and    appreciate, 
Shakspeare  has  every  where  observed  the  true  mean  between  both 
extremes.     With  what  distinctness  is  the  full  living  individuality 
of  every  one   presented  before  us,  even  Avhile  it  stands  as  the 
representative    of  universal   humanity !     How  correctly  does   he 
assign  to  each  character  the  space  for  its  development  that  belongs 
to  it  of  right,  and  in  relation  to  the  whole  fable !     In  what  vivid 
interaction  and  correlation  has  he  placed  liis  several  })ersonages,  so 
that  the  one  appears  characterised  in  and  by  the  other !     In  the 
detailed  execution  of  the  piece,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  she"W'n 
the  greatest  talent  in  depicting  the  history  of  the  soul,  and  lays 
open  all  the  steps  in  the  mind's  progress,  and  all  the  folds  of  the 
"heart;  and  ail  the  soplustry  and  shidrliings  of  the  ruimaii  coliyi^lcmce, 
through  which  the  vague"  longing   gradually  gams   consistency, 
till  thus  established,  it  becomes  an  unpulse,  and  the  impulse  a 
passion;  now  the  scarce-born  thought  grows  into  a  resolve,  and 
the  resolve  ripens  into  action.     With  equal  tact  does  he  draw  out 
the  deep  significance  of  the  commonest  emotions,  and  the  rarer 
affections  of  the  mind — asjnclancholy,  madness.    And  lastly,  Avith 
what  force  and  vividness  does  he  uourtrav  the  world  of  s]?irits. 
fairy-land,  and  Avitchery,  and  aU  the  marvellous  half-human,  half- 
"llcemonic  aboruons  of  fancy,  in  order  to  tlu'ow  light  upon  hmnan 
natiu-e  from  an  eccentric  point  of  view,  and  another  region  of 
ui liversal  existence. 

This  union  of  the  special  Mdth  the  general  elements  of  humanity, 
as  well  as  the  organic  combination  and  correct  arrangement  of  the 
several    characters    relatively  to  the  whole   of  the   action — this 
genuine  historical  mode  of  characterization,  can  only  be  success- 
fully attempted  by  a  poet  who  has  the   skill   to   place  all  his 
dramatic  personages  in  such  relation  to  the  general  fundamental 
idea,,  that  aU  its  rays  may  be  reflected,  and  play  in  varying  colom- 
upon  them,  and  tliat,  consequently,  every  character  may  appear  a 
its  representative  and  supporter.     By  this  means,  the  idea  wliic' 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  pieces  becomes  at  the  same  time  a 
destiny  for  every  individual;  each  beav.T  in  bis  owv  chwrfic'ffrliij 
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own  destiny  within  himself,  exactly  as  in  I'cal  life  a  man's  gootl  or 
ill  luck  is  dependent  on  his  self-chosen  position  relatively  to  the 
end  and  subject-matter  of  history. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  at  tlie  same  time  indicated  the  true 
end  of  dramatic  composition,  wliich  in  truth  corresponds  to  the 
essence  of  liistory.  The  trite  objection,  tliat  Shaksjieare  is  an 
irregular  genius,  who  bhndly  and  unconsciously,  and  witliout  plan 
or  method,  resigned  himself  to  liis  thouglits  and  fancies,  and  con- 
sequently, with  much  that  is  truly  exccDent  in  detached  passages 
was  unable  to  form  a  well-rounded  organic  whole,  scarcely  de- 
serves the  trouble  of  refutation ;  which,  moreover,  would  be  most 
inappropriate  in  the  present  place,  and  is  best  combined  with  an 
accurate  criticism  of  his  separate  dramas.  It  has  been  overlooked, 
that  the  very  expression,  "  blind  and  irregular  genius,"  contains  in 
itself  a  destructive  contradiction.  For  the  first  and  surest  criterion 
of  genius  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  its  creations,  and  their 
agrceableness  to  what  is  observed  in  nature  and  the  world.  Genius 
— that  power  invested  mind,  to  Avhom  in  some  domain  or  other  of 
hfe.  Nature  has  imparted  the  sovereignty  over  the  world,  and  its 
powers  and  forms,  must,  agreeably  to  its  very  notion,  possess  the 
essence  and  properties  of  mind  in  the  strictest  and  highest  degree. 
But  mind  is  not  mind,  free  and  unconscious  of  itseK,  except  when 
it  retains  that  mastery  over  itself  and  the  inner  world,  by  wliich 
alone  it  can  rise  to  the  mastery  over  the  world  -udthout.  There 
can  be  no  ride  without  order,  and  ^\■ithout  a  methodical  and 
intentional  unity.  In  the  intellectual  kingdom  of  man  there  can- 
not be  rule  without  the  might  of  morality ;  it  must,  in  short,  be 
'the  very  emanation  of  moral  grandeur.  An  immoral  genius  is  no 
genius ;  joined  with  tliis  attribute,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron, 
and  so  many  poets  of  our  time,  it  sinks  at  once  into  mere  talent. 
He  who  cannot  govern  himseK  is  unable  to  rule  others,  and  least 
of  all,  art,  science,  and  philosophy.  The  high  moral  pui-ity  of 
Shakspcare  was,  therefore,  beyond  doubt  a  prime  lever  of  his 
genius.  The  opiuion,  however,  which  is  for  the  most  pai't  founded 
on  vague  ill-understood  expressions  of  Plato,  to  the  effect  that  the 
poet,  during  inspiration,  is  absolutely  without  control  over  his 
thoughts,  that  he  loses  all  consciousness  of  self,  and  is  merely  the 
organ  of  some  superior  oower.  i«;  niu>  (\^  tlw  manv  errors  which 
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like  an  infection,  are  propagated  from  generation  to  generation. 
What  Plato  really  meant  was  merely  that  the  poet  and  artist 
works  and  creates  in  a  certain  sense  unconsciously,  and  under  an 
internal  necessity.  And  this,  indeed,  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is 
founded  on  the  observation,  that  in  the  activity  of  the  artist  tlie 
profoundest  and  most  regulated  thought  is  so  Mdiolly  intent  upon 
creating  and  fashioning,  tliat  the  mind  loses  its  doubleness,  and  is 
unable  to  reflect  upon  its  work.  The  enduring,  intrinsic  commu- 
nion between  tlie  poet  and  his  poem,  the  predominance  of  fancy 
and  feeling  in  his  mind,  leading  him  to  see  at  all  times  tlie  part  in 
tlie  whole,  and  the  whole  in  the  part,  consorts  but  iU  with  the 
sharp  distinctions  of  the  intellect  and  reflection,  and  tlms  it  comes 
to  pass  that  his  work,  once  completed,  he  can  rarely  give  an  ac- 
count of  its  gradual  execution.  The  language  of  the  artist  is 
poetry,  music,  or  painting;  in  any  other  form  he  cannot  express 
himself  with  equal  depth  and  clearness.  Who  would  require  of 
the  horse  that  it  should  bark  like  a  dog  ?  Equally  absurd  is  it  to 
argue  because  the  poet  is  unable  to  philosophize,  that  is,  to  explain 
in  philosopliical  form  what  in  the  first  design  he  had  willed 
and  proposed  to  itself,  that  therefore,  he  could  not  have  been 
conscious  of  it,  but  that  whatever  the  inspiration  of  God  had  sug- 
gested had  been  matured  in  fancy  before  liim,  without  the  aid  or 
intervention  of  his  own  thought.  Goethe,  in  his  later  years, 
attempted  occasionally  to  point  out  the  idenl  germ  of  some  of  his 
own  poems.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  meagTe- 
ness  and  superficiality  of  these  authentic  interpretations,  and  tlie 
profundity  and  fulness  of  the  poetic  originals !  Of  Shakspeare 
we  fortunately  possess  no  such  revelations.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  was  not  deficient  in  reflective  power  and  acuteness ;  but  it 
never  entered  the  head  even  of  others,  least  of  aU  of  the  poet 
himself,  to  give  a  philosophical  analysis  of  his  own  works,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  "disjecta  membra  poetse"  into  some  single 
(so  called)  pure  tliought.  It  was  left  for  Ben  Jonson  and  his 
successors  to  adopt  "  ex  profcsso"  such  reflective  criticism. 

That  however,  Shakspeare  had  reflected  deeply  on  all  matters 
whether  of  nature,  history,  religion,  morals,  oi*  art,  must  he  conceded 
even  by  his  bitterest  opponents.  In  every  scene  of  his  dramas,  tJie 
most  brilliant,  grandest,  and  finest  thoughts  rise  up,  to  extort  from 
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i]\&\\  this  admission.     It  is  only  as  to  the  composition,  phin,  and 
execution    of   his    pieces,    that  it    is  pretended   he  was   without 
tliought ;  in  these,  it  is  nrged,  consciousness  must  have  failed  liim 
altogether.     If  in  a  work  of  art  we  arc  to  look  merely  for  a  logical 
or  scientific  connexion,  a  mere  prosaic  advance    from  cause  to 
effect — or,  in  truth,  a  mechanical  piece  of  clock-work,  in  whi(;h 
every  cog  accurately  fits  into  cog,  and  wheel  into  wlieel,  without 
any  thing  like  the  freedom  of  life  -  then,  neither  in  Shakspeare, 
nor  in  the  Greek  tragedians  themselves,  who  are,   nevertheless, 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  models   of  construction,  will 
either  order  or  plan  be  discovered ;  the  noble  choruses  of  yEschy- 
lus  and  Sophocles  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  rejected  as  useless  and 
nothing  to  the  purpose.     But  in  art,  and  es))ecially  in  the  drama, 
composition  is  no  piece  of  logical  or  mechanical  ingenuity ;  it  is  an 
organic  living  and  intellectual  world.     It  has  its  archetyjie  in  the 
everlasting  order  and  organic  development  of  history  itself,  which 
it  is  its  appropriate  end  to  illustrate.     As  there  are  an  infinite 
variety  of  free  and  independent  individuals  who  converge  into  a 
diversified  but  composite  unity  ;  so,  in  the  drama,  while  each  hero 
maintains  his  own  free  ground,  all  must  be  grouped  together  around 
a  common  centre,  influencing  and  co-operating  with  each  other  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  common  end.    The  ground-idea  of  every  genuine 
work  of  art  is  nothing  but  such  an  organic  centre,  from  and  to 
which  all  the  various  rays  proceed  and  again  converge ;  and  thus  it 
is  by  virtue  of  that  sovereignty  w  Inch,  in  the  way  already  explained, 
it  exercises  as  the  true  might  of  destiny,  without  constraining,  so 
much  as  by  emplopng  the  liberty  of  in(hviduals.     By  the  very 
l^.ict  that  the  several  characters,  with  the  most  perfect  independence, 
place  themselves  in  the  most  diverse  relations  to  the  ground-idea 
— some  working  directly  against  it,  but  yet  all  the  while  promoting 
it  against   their  uill,    and   so   brought  to  shame  by  their  own 
weak  desires  and  actions,  while  others  follow  it,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  from  their  own  private  views,  interests, 
or  motives — in  either  case  such  a  fulness  of  form  is  p'oduccd,  and 
the  whole  significancy  of  the  idea  so  completely  difiused  tln-ough- 
out,  that  even  from  this  aspect  the  di'ania  appears  the  living  copy 
o['  history.     And    is   it   possible   that    Shakspeare,    whose   deep 
kjiowledge  of  luuuan  nature  in  detail,  all  acknowledge,  can  have 
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failed  to  discern  the  trae  nature  of  the  necessary  bond  which  unites 
individuals  among  themselves^  and  with  the  world  at  large^  and  the 
fundamental  condition  of  the  activity  and  development  of  the 
human  mind  ?  The  very  supposition  involves  a  contradiction.  A 
coiTect  estimate  of  the  character  of  an  individual  can  never  be 
formed  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  all  liis  attendant  cir- 
cumstances— of  his  relative  position  in,  and  the  centre  of,  the 
circle  in  which  he  lived  and  moved.  The  individual  in  his  abstract 
individuality  is  a  dead  nonentity;  in  this  world  notliing  exists 
absolutely  for  itself,  and  whatever  it  is,  it  owes  that  character  to 
the  relations  in  which  it  stands  both  to  others  and  to  the  whole. 

The  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Shakspeare^s  composition  con- 
sists principally  in  the  infinite  riclmess  of  its  personages,  and  their 
relations  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole; 
in  the  harmonious  grouping  of  the  most  opposite  characters,  and 
the  rare  skill  with  wliich  tlie  most  diversified,  but  finest  and 
scarcely  perceptible  tlu-eads,  are  spun  into  a  grand  web ;  and  in 
the  completeness  with  which  the  entire  action,  as  weU  as  the 
several  characters,  are  worked  out.  Shakspeare  is  not  content, 
like  other  poets,  with  unfolding  his  idea  in  its  essential  meaning, 
in  an  action  proceeding  more  or  less  uninterruptedly,  and  in  a 
scanty  number  of  separate  characters,  but  endeavours  to  exhaust 
it  as  completely  as  possible,  and  by  placing  it  before  our  view  in  the 
voluntary  acts  and  the  fortunes  of  the  most  different  characters, 
and  in  the  most  diversified  situations,  states,  and  circimistances  of 
life,  seeks  to  exhibit  it  as  universal  and  common  to  all  men.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  order  to  admit  of  the  freest  movement,  the  circles 
wliich  he  draws  are  the  widest,  having  their  centres  concealed  in 
their  very  profundity,  and  are  all  crammed  full  with  the  most 
Uiotley  life ;  the  course  which  he  takes  is  no  straight  undeviating 
line,  but  turning  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  most  uncon- 
strained windings,  wliich  is  nevertheless  the  shortest  way  to  his 
end.  Tims  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  form  the  direct  opposite  to 
the  ancient  drama,  where  the  idea  stands  out  in  plastic  clearness 
and  simplicity,  and  the  whole,  no  less  than  every  part,  is  at  once 
discernible  from  the  very  commencement.  Shakspeare's  compo- 
sition, on  the  contrary,  is  genuinely  historical,  and  even  on  that 
accomit  so  complicated  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  pene- 
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trate  into  the  inmost  core  of  his  prochirtions.  Accordiiiti;!},  the 
objection  wliicli  has  been  brought  against  him,  of  want  of  plan,  is 
easily  explicable. 

.Lastly,  Shakspcare's  iiiiYiiiion  corresponds  with  his  character- 
ization and  composition.  By  this  term  is  understood  (without 
relerence  to  its  being  the  })oet's  own  property,  or  borrowed)  prin- 
ci])all3  the  })lan,  progress,  involution  and  evolution,  of  the  out- 
ward circumstances,  accidents,  and  events  :  whatever,  in  short,  as 
\n\VQ  matter  of  fact  and  narrative,  admits  of  being  separated  from 
the  characters  as  such,  and  from  the  composition  and  ground-idea 
of  the  drama.  The  latter  forms  as  it  were  the  soul,  while  inven- 
tion is  the  body,  of  a  work  of  art.  Its  proper  office,  accordingly, 
is  to  give  shape  to  the  relation  which  is  to  subsist  between  the 
persoiiitges  of  the  drama  and  its  outward  circumstances  and 
incidents.  That,  for  instance,  Hamlet  is  taken  prisoner  in  the 
attack  by  the  pirates ;  that,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Antonio's 
argosies  are  really,  or  believed  to  be,  lost ;  in  such  external  events 
as  these,  -which,  although  they  are  M'holly  independent  of  the 
characters  themselves,  nevertheless  exercise  an  important  influence 
on  their  career  and  fortunes,  does  invention,  as  above  explained, 
pre-eminently  consist.  When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  of  the  in- 
ventive natiu-e  in  any  poet,  and  of  liis  poetical  peculiarities  as  evinced 
therein,  the  most  important  question  is,  to  determine  the  light  in 
which  he  regarded  the  connexion  between  the  external  world,  and 
the  character  and  mental  development — the  resolves  and  deeds  of 
his  di'amatic  personages.  The  answer  which  must  be  given  to 
this  question,  in  the  case  of  Shakspeare,  has  been  already  indicated 
ill  a  general  mamier  in  our  remarks  on  Shakspcare's  notion  of 
dramatic  art,  and  his  method  of  characterization  and  composition, 
and  will  be  given  still  more  definitely  in  our  exposition  of  his 
poetic  view  of  the  system  of  things.  However,  tliis  much  is 
clear  at  a  glance — that  his  invention,  like  his  delineation  of  clm- 
meter  and  liis  composition,  correspondfi  p^^i'f'n'ilv  Mitli  \\\y  yo\\]\\y 
.  of  history.  External  aiiairs,  unforeseen  circumstances,  unexpected 
incidents  and  transactions,  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  in  a  larger 
or  narroAver  sc^nse,  exercise  in  real  life  more  or  less  inlluence 
over  the  ellbrts,  behaviour,  and  fortunes  of  men.  The  march,  com- 
plication, and  final  resolution  of  the  di-amatic  action,   must  not, 
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consequently,  be  made  to  appear  wholly  and  solely  dependent  on 
the  indi\dduality  of  the  acting  personages ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  two  must  co-operate  in  giving  form  and  shape  to  the  exhibited 
matter  :  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must  be  altogether  wanting, 
or  pushed  too  far  into  the  backgTound.  In  what  degree,  how- 
ever, each  ought  to  make  itself  felt,  how  far  the  objectivity  of  the 
outward  world  is  to  affect  the  subjectivity  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama,  must  be  determined  iu  each  case  by  the  nature  of  the 
represented  characters,  and  still  more  so  by  the  fundamental  idea 
of  the  whole  piece.  Generally  speaking,  the  former  has  a  greater 
influence  in  Shakspeare's  Comedies  than  in  his  Tragedies — a  neces- 
sary consequence,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  of  his  notion  of 
comedy — though  even  in  them,  the  external,  and  apparently  acci- 
dental, has  invariably  its  condition  in  the  complication  and 
denoneme7it  of  the  plot,  and  necessarily  results  from  the  ground- 
idea.  It  is  therefore  in  conformity  with  this  that  invention  must 
modify  itseK.  In  Shakspeare  it  is  at  times  perfectly  simple  ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  "Macbeth,"  and  "Timon  of  Athens,"  and  in  the 
comedies  of  "As  You  Like  It,"  "The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "Love's  Labour  Lost,"  and  in  the  liistorical  dramas  of 
"  Coriolanus,"  "  Henry  V.,"  and  "  Richard  III.,"  though  in 
general  it  must  be  termed  comphcated.  He  stood  in  need,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  large  mass  of  matter  and  fact,  since  his  mode  of 
characterization  rendered  necessary  several  groups  of  acting  per- 
sonages, of  which  each  required  to  have" its  special  story.  Taking 
the  several  groups  hy  themselves,  we  may  safely  pronounce  the 
invention  to  be  in  every  case  extremely  simple,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
combination  of  the  several  groups  that  it  becomes  complicated 
and  important.  Shakspeare  would  not  appear  to  have  set  much  value 
upon  the  talent  of  weaving  a  very  difficult  or  interesting  complication 
out  of  the  several  tlu-eads  of  the  groundwoi'k,  because  with  him  the 
facts — the  objects  of  the  outer  world,  have  no  higher  importance 
than  the  subjectivity  of  his  acting  personages ;  on  the  contrary, 
both  spheres  exist  in  organic  equivalence,  pervading  and  influ- 
encing each  otlier,  and  the  complication  of  the  plot  invariably 
results  from  the  co-operation  of  both,  which  mutually  hmit  and 
are  limited  by  each  other.  Whatever  comes  to  pass,  no  less  than 
the  particular  circumstances  and  relations  under  which  it  is  accom- 
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])lishc(l,  are  in  Sliak.spcare  freij[UCTitly  unusual  and  extraordinary, 
bnt  no  less  often  also,  (as  in  many  of  his  Comedies,  for  example) 
perfectly  common  and  of  every-day  occurrence.  The  greatest 
variety  in  this  res])ect  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspearc  no  less  than  in 
life  itself. 

It  is  in  tlus  mutual  adaptation  of  the  several  grou])s,  and  their 
separate  stories,  that  Shakspeare's  great  inventive  y^^^r^v  consists, 
or  at  least  pre-eminently  displays  itself.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
features  of  his  poetry  that  he  did  not  himself  invent  the  factitious 
subject,  or,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  material  of  his 
plots,  but  that  he  abnost  invariably  borrowed  it  either  from  older 
dramas,  novels,  tales,  chronicles,  or  histories,  and  has  for  the  most 
part  very  closely  followed  his  authorities.  His  own  labours  seem 
to  have  been  iirincipally  conlincd  to  modifMug  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  given  material,  either  by  giving  to  it  a  greater  extent 
or  a  deeper  spiritual  meaning,  and  csi)eciallv  to  combining  several 
separate  stories  or  incidents  into  a  new  whole.  To  pretend  to  see 
in  tliis  a  want  of  the  resoiu-ces  of  invention,  would  be  to  overlook 
the  truth,  .that  no  poet  ever  creates  his  story  luirelv  out  of  nothing. 
Jjutthat  on  the  contrary  he  cannot  at  most  do  more  Jjian  exhibit 
— -/.  e.  gn^e  a  ])oetic~sliape  to — the  life  of  man,  and  consequently 
work  \\\)0\\  a  given  subject,  and  that  therefore  every  genuine 
piece  of  art  must  have  for  its  basis  the  true  and  profound 
knowh^lgo  of  the  materials  which  are  furnished  by  experience 
"  and  lustory.  iiowever,  tliat  Sliakspeare  in  almost  everv  case  was 
the  lirst  to  elevate  the  figures  which  he  found  in  liis  autliorities  to 
full  and  gcumne  poetic  characters,  and  fu'st  breathed  into  them  a 
Uite  and  soul — that  tor  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  he  gave  the 
Kigiuticanl  utt>a  to  the  borrowed  matter — is  evident  on  the  most 


t;ui)erhcial  eollipiifl^oh  olTiispieces  with  their  originals.      Thai 
]u'  lias  never  liulcd  ni  this,  is,  ni  my  opnuon,  a  grcatcr'pvnor  of 
force    and  intensity   of  genius,  and  of  truth  and   ]n-oFmuhty   of 
intellect,  than  if  he  bad  lumself  Invented  the  subject-matter  of  all 


bis  (Irainas.  If,  then,  we  comprise  in  our  notion  of  invention — 
what  is  the  highest  excellence  and  the  vital  spark  of  all  art  and 
poesy — the  conception  of  the  characters  and  the  fundamental  idea 
which  involves  the  complete  organisation  of  the  work  of  art — 
characterization,  composition,  diction,  and  the  nature  and  march 
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of  the  plot — we  must  in  that  case  rank  Sliakspeare's  talent  for 
invention  at  no  ordinary  height — higher  perhaps  than  that  of  any 
other  poet ;  for  in  no  one  do  we  meet  with  such  abundance, 
diversity  of  character,  and  such  a  lavish  profusion  of  ideas, 
as  we  are  content,  without  further  proof,  on  the  single  authority 
of  Goethe,  to  ascribe  to  Shakspeare. 

Shakspeare's  invention,  composition,  characterization,  and  lan- 
guage— in  short,  his  dramatic  stijh',  although  in  the  first  instance 
quahfied  by  the  notion  of  dramatic  art  which  lived  wMnn  liun,  derives 
its  most  decided  peculiarity  from  his  particular  view  of  that  relation 
between  God  and  the  world,  from  which  the  nature,  life,  and 
history  of  himianity,  first  derives  its  true  import.  We  allude  to 
his  poetical  apjrrehension  of  the  universal  system  of  things. 
Essentially  it  was  based  upon  Clu-istianity  and  its  leading  ideas ; 
as  any  tolerably  profound  inspection  of  his  poems  is  sufficient  to 
demonstrate.  It  is  only  in  the  Christian  view  of  things  that  the 
proposition ; — mind  (character)  and  destiny  are  sjaionymous  terms; 
— may  be  truly  affu-med,  even  though  it  be  but  a  partial  truth  ;  for 
in  Clu-istianity  alone  is  man  truly  free.  In  the  ancient  world, 
destiny,  even  though  carried  on  and  developed  by  the  voKtion  and 
actions  of  man,  nevertheless  stood,  as  an  unalterable  necessity, 
directly  opposed  to  his  freedom  of  will.  Even  because,  like 
Oedipus,  he  sought  to  escape  or  opjiose  it,  did  he  fall  the  more 
surely  its  victim.  It  appeared  there  to  dominate  in  the  history  of 
the  world  as  the  everlasting  law  of  nature  and  morality,  whicli, 
however,  as  being  without  life  and  motion  in  its  manifold  ramifi- 
cations, fell  into  contradiction  with  itself,  and  so  brought  human 
duties  into  collision  with  each  other  (Orestes,  Antigone,  Elect ra) ; 
over  against  which  human  liberty  stood  as  infirute  Avill  with 
finite  power,  and  above  which,  iu  the  inimitable  independence 
and  vitality  of  his  volition,  man  felt  himself  to  be  raised  even 
when  in  the  finiteness  and  circumscription  of  his  power  he 
was  most  inuler  its  control  (Prometheus,  Ajax,  Philoctetus, 
Deianira,  Niobe,  Medea,  &c.).  The  ancient  drama  did  not  stand 
in  need  of  the  same  fulness  and  accurate  working-out  of  strongly 
marked  characters,  or  the  same  refraction  of  the  idea,  and  the  like 
diversified  flow  and  irregularity  of  language  as  the  modern  admits 
of.     The  contrasts  in  the  former  were  given  and  predetermined 
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in  the  very  idea,  and  were  thoroughly  objective,  and  stamped  in  a 
precise  and  fixed  moidd :  tliey  couhl  not,  and  therefore  required 
not  to  be  exliibitcd  in  their  gradual  evolution  out  of  the  miiul 
and  its  freedom,  and  in  their  original  unity,  divergence,  and 
ultimate  reconciliation. 

And,  when  in  the  ancient  drama  a  denouement  was  at  last 
necessary,  it  was  brought  about  in  a  purely  objective  form  by  the 
intervention  of  some  god.  It  would  not  be  perhaps  venturing 
too  far  if  we  were  to  say,  that  in  Greek  tragedy  the  heroes  repre- 
sented the  special  subjective  aspect  of  the  human  mind — the  gods 
the  general,  and  the  objective,  (the  Government  of  the  World, 
and  the  ]\Ioral  Law) ;  that  the  two  are  at  variance  by  reason  of  sin, 
but  still  longing  and  striving  after  a  real  and  living  union ;  but 
that  in  the  absence  on  either  side  of  a  consciousness  of  actual  trans- 
gression and  of  expiation,  notliing  remained  but  a  perpetual  struggle 
and  conflict  which  admitted  of  no  adjustment  but  by  compromise 
and  mutual  concession.  (Thus  a  blissful  death  is  at  last  granted 
to  (Edipus,  and  peace  to  Orestes  by  the  special  gift  of  the  gods.) 

In  the  Cluistian  view  of  things,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
such  rule  as  that  of  destiny.  God  there  regulates  the  course  of  his- 
tory by  His  love  and  justice  ;  and  because  He  is  a  pure  living,  seK- 
acting,  and  fi'ee  personality.  He  can  and  does  set  limits  to  Himself 
in  order  to  give  Hberly  to  man ;  consenting  to  and  permitting 
the  independent  development  of  his  spirit,  to  which  even  because 
it  is  and  ever  will  be  spirit.  He  has  conceded  a  free  causation,  and 
a  spontaneous  and  creative  operation.  While  to  Himself  and  to 
His  Providence  he  reserves  the  objective  disposition  of  the  con- 
'sequences  and  effects  of  human  conduct ;  on  the  other  hand, 
having  restored  to  man  wliat  he  had  lost  by  the  IVU,  the  possi- 
bility of  redemption  and  sanctification,  he  leaves  him  to  work 
out  this  great  end  by  liis  own  free  agency,  and  the  assistance  of 
the  indwelling  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Christ.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  view  of  the  Clu-istian,  destiny  is  nothing  more  than 
the  actions  and  mass  of  ideas  which  make  up  the  history  of  the 
world.  Man  is,  in  fact,  the  arl)iter  of  his  own  fate,  wliich  is  at 
the  same  time  a  divine  dispensation.  The  modern  drama  has  to 
exhibit  an  indissoluble  organic  unily,  and  the  reciprocal  action  of 
the  several  constituents.     As  the  course  of  historical  development 
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is  coiKlitioned  by  the  will  and  actions  of  men^  bnt  at  the  same 
time  regulated  by  the  eternal  counsels  of  God^  the  destinies  of  the 
several  personages  of  the  drama  must   be  derived  step  by  step 
from  their  respective  characters,  and  their  own  free  volition  and 
conduct,  but  at  the  same  time  tlie  influence  which  the  general 
state   of  history  and  politics,  and   also  the   divine  providence, 
exercises   upon   them,    must   be  duly  set    forth.      To   all   these 
separate  agencies,  which  mutually  hmit  and  complete  each  other, 
must  be  assigned  their  due  place  in  their  joint  action.     Their 
antagonism,  which  in  the  ancient  drama  is  every  where  apparent, 
or  at  most  but  superficially  healed  over,  is  here  intrinsically  dis- 
.  solved    and   reconciled   for   ever.     God   himself  has  mlled  the 
adjustment  of  these  contrarieties,  wliich  in  the  ancient  \dew  of  the 
Universe  stand  out  in  irreconcileable  opposition ;  their  resolution 
is  objectively  apparent;  an  expiation  has  been  made  for  hunia- 
7}itij,  and  such  schism  can  no  longer  exist  except  in  the  heart  of 
indioidiiah,  and  their  respective  relation  to  the  divine  universal 
atonement ;    and,  consequently,    the  termination  of  the  conflict 
can  oidy  be  accomphshed  by  the  joint  operation  of  these  several 
causes.     And  hence  arises  the  necessity  "for  the  rich  variety  of 
incidents  and  personages,  the  correct  and  requisite  development, 
the  manifold  reflection  of  the  idea,  the  elastic  movement  as  weU 
as  the  compression  both  of  the  action  and  language,  wliich  dis- 
tinguished the  modern  drama  generally,  and  tlie  compositidns  of 
Shakspeare  in  an  eminent  degree. 

As,  then,  the  Christian  view  of  things  exhibits  both  factors  of 
history, — on  one  side  God  with  his  love  and  justice,  and  on  the 
other  human  activity  in  its  contrariety  of  objective  and  subjective 
freedom,  (the  one  coinciding  with  moral  necessity — the  other  with 
human  caprice), — so  does  it  present  two  views,  in  the  union  of 
which  alone  the  full  truth  consists.  The  justice  of  God  and  moral 
necessity  demand  on  every  transgression  the  doom  of  whatever 
opposes  itseK,  and  requires  universal  and  strict  observance  of  law 
and  moderation :  the  love  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ready 
to  pardon,  and  desu-es  the  conversion  and  redemption  of  the  sinner, 
wlule  the  human  ^^tU  allows  itself  free  course,  and  looks  ever^-where 
for  unlimited  room  for  its  own  wliims,  hmnours,  and  unpulses. 
If,  therefore,  the  divine  justice   and  moral  necessity — human 
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freedom — be  regarded  as  the  leading  priucii)les  of  history  and  the 

arbiters  of  man's  fortunes,  then  it  follows  that  not  merely  the 

common,  hateful,  and  unworthy,  but  also  whatever  is  the  greatest, 

noblest,  and  k)veliest  among  men,  must  fall  a  victhn  to  suffering, 

want,  and  perdition,  whenever  it  seeks  to  make  itself  in  any  way 

independent  of  God  and  of  moral  justice.  This  is  the  trcK/ic  aspccf 

of  the  Christian  \iew  of  Pi'ovidence.     Tragedy,  i}i  Shakspearc,  is 

invariablv  the  exhibition  of  the  imnuihatc  sovcrciii-nh  of  (h'\  iiic  ius- 
^  ■  .      ■  .1 

tire  and  iiioi'al  iiccrssity.  \\  itli  him  the  tragic  element  consists  in  tlie 
sulferiugs  and  final  ruin  of  the  huin;iiflv  grilTI,  liohh',  innl  hcaulirul, 
wl\ic]\  h;is  riilltii  a  |)r^\  to  human  wcaknes's,  and',  looknig  alone  to 
the  ])i't'S(  lit  existence,  lias  sought  its  contentment  and  consiunma- 
tiou  iu  this  (^lU'th  exclusively,  and  conscmicntly,  mistaking  its  real 
objective  liberty,  has  rejected  the  constranits  ot  mor;)|  iipf.pssify 
Thus  docs  Shaks])eare  pourtray  the  human  mind  in  its  essential 
vocatioii  and  innate  requisition  to  conform  in  its  voUtions  and  actions 
with  the  divine  will.  Man^s  conformity  to  God  is  nothina:less  than 
that  moral  necessity  which  is  at  the  same  time  his  true  liberty, 
inasmuch  as  his  own  will  cannot  be  really  free  when  it  is  not  iu 
unison  with  the  will  of  God.  Wlien  man  goes  counter  to  the 
requisitions  of  his  own  natiu-e,  then  does  moral  necessity  meet  liim 
from  without,  in  the  form  of  destiny,  or  rather  as  divine  justice :  his 
voHtion  and  endea\ours  are  rendered  nugatory,  and  prove  his  destruc- 
tion— his  earthly  life  comes  to  an  end,  even  because  he  had  preferred 
the  perishable  to  the  real,  held  to  it,  and  looked  to  it  for  support. 

If,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the  divine  love,  with  the  motley  play  of 
himian  caprice,,  be  taken  as  the  leading  principles  of  man's  life 
and  destiny,  then  the  deUneation  of  the  latter  will  prove  wholly 
different  both  in  form  and  character.  The  di\ane  love  comes  to 
the  aid  of  hiunan  weakness  and  perversity.  AVherever  the  mind 
and  feelings,  neither  radically  corrupt  nor  hardened  in  vice,  have 
de^^ated  from  the  right  path  transiently  only,  or  from  momentary 
caprice,  the  foolish,  vain,  and  immoral  wlum  or  error  is  left  to 
work  out  its  own  destruction  in  such  a  manner  that  its  absolute 
consequences,  punishment  and  ruin,  do  not  immediately  proceed 
from  it,  but  the  disaj)pointment  of  its  designs  and  its  own  annihi- 
lation ultimately  bring  about  the  good  and  right.  This  result  is 
fully  correspondent  to  the  nature  of  human  caprice.     Its  appro- 
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pi'iate  expression  is  in  acts  of  silliness  and  folly,  and  in  perversity, 
weakness,  and  immorality  of  every  kind,  inasmuch  as,  being  the 
opposite  of  moral  necessity,  it  must  in  action  prove  itself  such. 
If  that  wliich  in  itseK  is  nothing  less  than  intrinsic  contingency,  and 
to  wliich,  consequently,  the  seemingly  accidental  corresjDonds  from 
without,   be   taken   as   the  ruling  principle  of  life,   it  must   of 
necessity  give  rise  to  a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities, 
without  order  or   regularity — an   aimless  and  a  planless  world, 
made  in  sport,  and  consequently  in  itself  notliing  better  than  a  play 
and  a  semblance.     But  •  suclf  a  world  cannot  last  lone  :  it  must 
quickly  work  its  own  ruin ;  for  every  contradiction  must  destroy 
itself.     Chance  and  caprice,  weakness  and  perversity,  error  and 
stupidity,  mutually  chslodge  each  other,  so  that  ultimately  the 
good  and  the  rational  prevail,  and  prove  to  be  alone  persistent. 
Accordingly,  the  best  of  the  current  definitions  of  Comedy,  which 
make  it  to  be  a  liigher  necessity  in  harmless  play  with  human 
freedom  (caprice),   or  the  mind  disturbed  and  in  revolt  against 
itself,  but  at  the  same  time  beginning  to  reflect  upon  itself  and 
preparing  to  return  to  its  propriety,  (to  the  good,   /.  e.  and  the 
true),  although  far  too  vague  and  general,  (for  such  definitions 
make  much  to  be  comic  which  m  reality  is  not  so),  nevertheless 
touch  upon  the  essential  part  of  the  notion.     They  give,  in  short, 
the  comic  view  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of  Cluistian  art ;  for  in 
every  case  the  ridiculous  rests  ultimately  on  a  mental  titillation  : 
it  is  invariably  founded  on  a  contradiction,  which,  ho^vever,  must 
be  ai^sthetical,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  immediate  intuition,  feel- 
ing, and  perception.      And  as  this  appertains  exclusively  to  the 
subjectivity,    the  ridiculous   must  always   be    dependent   on  the 
character  and  frame  of  mind  of  the  auditor  or  spectator.     There 
is  nothing  absolutely  ridiculous ;  nothhig  wliich  as  such  is  laugh- 
able.    But  still  there  may  well  be  a  general  and  objective  view  of 
things  which  in  and  by  itself  sustains  the  laughable,  and  to  Mdiich 
every  tiling  appears  an  object  of  laughter  :  in  other  words,  the 
comic  is  a  mental  state  in  which  subjective  and  objective  come 
together  into  unity.     The  Comic  of  art  is  exactly  such  a  view  of 
things;    it   consists    not   in    single   witticisms,    and   laughable 
situations  and  characters,  but  rather  in  the  contradiction  v  hicli 
runs  tlirough  the  whole  representation,  lying  partly  in  the  rcpre- 
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sentocl  object,  aiul  partly  in  nn  apparent  inconsistency  of  the 
matter  and  the  representation,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  cannot  be 
artistic  without  order,  harmony,  and  regularity,  and  in  conse- 
quence has  nothing  in  common  Avith  a  loose  and  orderless  subject- 
matter.  The  former  can  therefore  only  represent  the  latter,  while 
it  is  destro}nng  it  and  transforming  it  into  its  opposite.  The 
Comic  of  Art  may,  consequently,  be  designated  in  one  word  as 
the  Dialectic  of  Irony,  ^hic-h  does  not  merely  look  upon  himian 
life  onesidedly,  as  a  world  of  contradictions  and  absurdities,  and 
swayed  by  accident  and  caprice  of  every  kind,  so  as  to  appear 
thoroughly  laughable ;  but  which  also  reigns  and  rules  within  this 
world,  and  of  itself  corrects  the  onesidedness  of  such  a  view,  by 
allowing  caprice  and  accident,  and  consequently  the  world  also, 
wliich  is  swayed  by  them,  to  dissolve  themselves  (dialcctically) 
and  converts  them  into  their  opposites.  In  aU  this  there  is  a 
surpassing  joyousncss,  wliich,  diffused  over  the  whole  representa- 
tion, wells  forth  out  of  it  again.  In  tliis  um^eal  world  we  recogniise 
all  our  human  frailties  and  perversity ;  but  they  cannot  cost  us 
a  pang  or  tear,  for  the  light  of  divine  love  shines  upon  us 
tlu*oughout,  and  all  the  errors  of  head  and  heart,  and  all  the  acci- 
dents to  which,  through  sin,  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  appear  to 
be  baffled  and  corrected  by  one  another.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  surpassing  pleasm-e  in  the  thought,  that  even  against  our  will, 
and  in  spite  of  us,  the  good  and  right  is  somehow^  brought  about 
at  last. 

But  tliis  joyousness  cannot  continue  except  so  long  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  the  deepest  earnestness.  For  the  comic  view 
'  of  things  is  not  confined  to  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  love,  or 
of  human  caprice  exclusively,  no  more  than  the  tragic  is  hmited 
to  setting  forth  merely  the  divine  justice  and  moral  necessity.  If 
in  the  latter,  suifering  and  death  follow  upon  every  transgression  of 
the  moral  law,  they  have  an  end  beyond  the  destruction  of  the 
simier — for,  in  truth,  eternal  death  is  only  for  the  obstinate  conti- 
nuance in  sin  forbidden  by  God — their  design  is  to  bring  man 
truly  to  live;  in  other  words,  that  being  purified  by  sufl'ering, 
and  made  to  see  the  vanity  of  human  counsels  and  pursuits,  he 
may  tiu-n  from  them  to  that  which  alone  possesses  a  real  life  and 
eternal  persistency,  and  so  may  attain  to  true  union  with  the  Deity, 
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and  therein  to  genuine  happiness  and  liberty.  It  is  thus  that^  in 
tragedy,  moral  order  and  necessity  spring  up  from  the  midst  of  its 
distm'bances  and  perplexities,  in  the  same  way  that  in  comedy 
the  um-eal  world  of  caprice  and  chance  eventuates  in  the  true 
world  of  freedom — the  eternal  home  of  mind.  The  love  of  God 
is  revealed  to  us  in  tragedy  also^  tliough  it  be  only  indirectly,  and 
as  working  mediately  by  his  justice.  And  similarly,  in  the  comic 
view  of  tilings,  the  reign  of  di\dne  love  is  not  exclusive,  but  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  divine  justice ;  for  it  is  the  latter  that  baffles  the 
perverse  wiU  and  machinations  of  man,  making  them  to  be  their 
own  correctors,  and  inflict  their  o^ra  penalties.  But  it  is  only  a  latent 
motive  in  the  comic  paralysis ;  ostensibly  and  pre-eminently,  divine 
love  is  here  the  guiding  principle,  which  seeks  the  amelioration  and 
salvation  of  man  through  and  by  means  of  tliis  anniliilation  of  his 
hopes  and  plans.  In  tragedy,  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  God's 
justice  is  exliibited  in  the  agent,  and  liis  love  in  the  act,  wliilc  in 
comedy  the  reverse  is  the  case,  Tor  in  the  former,  suflering  and 
ruin  overtake  the  guilty  actors,  whde  all  that  man  suffers  is  but  a 
mean  to  liis  amendment  and  salvation ;  in  the  latter,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  act  is  anniliilated,  while  by  such  frustration  of  his  plans, 
with  all  its  consequences  and  effects,  the  doer  himself  arrives  at  a 
different  fate,  and  happily  attains  to  what  wiU  really  benefit  him. 
But  tliis  apparent  difference  exists  only  in  the  outward  form,  and 
the  superficial  consideration  of  both ;  essentially  both  aspects  are 
identical,  having  the  same  substratum  and  the  same  import.  Tor 
the  love  whic-h  in  one  employs  the  deed  as  a  means  to  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  doer,  embraces  him  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  jus- 
tice which,  in  the  other,  brings  the  act  to  nought,  reaches  therein 
to  the  actor  also.  The  exhibition  of  the  nullity  of  the  deed  sets 
forth  at  the  same  time  the  will  of  man,  and  consequently  liis  very 
life  and  essence,  as  nought  in  itself.  And  in  this  truth  consists 
that  solemn  earnestness  with  wliich  the  joyousness  of  the  comic 
view  is  always  associated. 

In  the  ^^ew  of  Christian  art,  therefore,  tragedy  and  comedy  are 
but  two  different ybr/;/.v  of  the  same  matter — two  different  aspects 
of  the  general  view  of  things.  They  may,  accordingly,  pass 
directly  one  into  the  other ;  in  the  same  drama  the  comic  may  be 
joined  fl'ith  the  tragic.     "When,  for  instance,  art  attempts  to  set 
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forih  the  nothin^icss  of  the  world  before  God,  in  tlie  conscious- 
ness of  whicli,  acquired  only  by  the  disappointment  of  its  own 
hopes  and  schemes,  it  is  led  to  lean  upon  God,  and  thereby  first 
attains  to  a  real  existence,  it  must  at  the  same  time  exliihit  the 
unsuitablcness  of  every  mundane  form  to  express  the  Divine 
essence,  the  matter  breaking  through  the  form,  and  only  revealing 
itself  by  its  annihilation.  This,  however,  is  exactly  the  form  and 
import  of  that  sublime  to  which  tragedy  asjjires,  by  showing  how 
the  Life  and  essence  of  humanity,  breaking  through  its  o\mi 
nothingness  and  finiteness,  is  raised  by  suiTering  and  death  to  eter- 
nal life  with  God,  and  bring  distinctly  to  view  this  its  soothing, 
expiatory,  and  cheerful  element.  Tliis  sedate  joyousness  of  tragedy 
becomes  actual  pleasure  in  the  tragic  anniliilati on  (which,  however, 
seizes  upon  nothing  but  the  absolutely  worldly  and  human), 
wherever  the  human  and  earthly  is  viewed,  not  from  the  side  of  its 
greatness  and  nobihty,  wliich,  however,  are  at  best  but  relative,  but 
from  that  of  the  infinite  littleness  and  insig-nificance  to  wliich, 
when  compared  with  God,  the  very  greatest  appears  reduced.  And 
the  comic  view  and  representation,  which  have  their  root  in  tliis 
pleasure  of  annihilation,  is  properly  humour — the  comic  view  of 
tilings.  It  is,  therefore,  simply  the  comic  in  the  spirit  of  Cliris- 
tian  art.  That  profund  tragic  seriousness  which  in  aU  cases  is 
contained  even  in  the  joyousness  of  Comic  exliibition,  becomes  in 
Shakspeare  a  predominant  and  marked  element — no  longer  form- 
ing its  unseen  under-cuiTent,  but  distinctly  flowing  on  the  very 
surface. 

The  contrariety  of  tragic  and  comic  admits  of  being  carried 
'back  to  the  Cluistian  notion  of  human  good  and  evil,  which  is  the 
core  of  the  Cliristian  view  of  the  Avorld.  The  object  of  the  tragic 
is  to  exliibit  human  good.  But  now,  accorchng  to  the  C'lnistian 
view  of  sin,  and  of  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human 
race,  nothing  human  is  ah-wlutely  or  piirehj  good.  The  good  is 
disturbed  by  sin,  the  reign  of  moral  necessity  is  disordered  by 
caprice,  and  man  falls  a  prey  to  suffering,  punishment,  and  ruin. 
It  is  only  by  God's  prevailing  love  and  justice,  which  leads  man, 
by  privation  and  death,  to  a  consciousness  of  his  guilt  and  vanity, 
in  order  to  purify  him  by  patience  and  repentance,  that  moral 
order  can  be  restored,  and  peace  and  happiness    re-established. 
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Comedy^  on  the  other  hand^  exliibits  primarily  what  is  evil  in 
humanity,  for  the  activity  of  caprice  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  evil 
in  all  its  forms  (including  even  the  aberrations  of  the  intellect, 
error  and  ignorance)  simply  because  caprice  is  in  itself  evil,  and 
also  because  it  is  oiily  within  its  domain  that  there  is  aught 
laughable.  But  by  the  love  of  God,  through  Cluist,  man  has 
been  reconciled  to  God,  and  the  power  of  evil  is  overcome;  ob- 
jectively as  act  it  has  no  existence,  life,  or  power ;  it  is  destroyed, 
and  made  to  destroy  itself,  and  must,  even  against  its  wdll,  be 
subservient  to  good.  Subjectively  only,  in  the  hardened  hearts  of 
individuals,  has  it  any  subsistence;  and  such  men,  on  this  ac- 
count, belong  not  to  comedy,  or  else  must  find  even  there  their 
appropriate  punishment.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  not  more 
inconsistent  and  untrue  in  tragedy  for  human  \drtue  and  greatness 
to  be  overcome  and  destroyed,  either  by  the  weight  of  evil  objec- 
tively opposed  to  it,  or  by  any  other  power  (be  it  destiny,  or  force 
of  circ  vim  stances,  and  such  like)  except  that  of  its  own  intrinsic 
frailty  and  sinfulness,  than  it  is  in  comedy  for  the  evil  to  escape 
being  destroyed  by  its  own  inconsistencies,  or  for  moral  weakness 
and  perversity,  ordinary  cunning,  wit  and  cleverness,  to  gain  the 
victory.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  Comedy,  from  its  mediate 
character,  has  rather  to  portray  .life  for  itself,  and  in  its  eartldy 
relations  and  circumstances,  and  thereby  to  point  out  its  right  use 
as  a  means  and  condition  of  its  true  remedy,  wliereas  Tragedy  de- 
picts it  immediately  in  its  essential  reference  to  the  Divine,  and  to 
the  reahty  and  truth  of  its  eternal  duration  in  God.  Nevertheless, 
if  in  Comedy  tliis  moral  perversity  does  eventually  transform  itself 
into  good,  still  tliis  good  is  by  no  means  the  eartlily  welfare, 
or  what  mere  worldly  prudence  would  consider  a  gain,  but  in  fact 
moral  good.  In  all  Shakspeare's  comedies  especially,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  dramatic  personages  invariably  derive  a 
moral  benefit  from  the  comic  paralysis  of  their  wiU  and  action. 
The  good  which,  without  their  consent,  and  even  against  their 
wi\l,  results  from  the  general  state  of  confusion  and  mistake  in 
which  all  parties  are  involved,  shews  itself,  even  on  that  account,  in 
a  genui]ie  Christian  light,  perfectly  independent  of  moral  caprice 
and  earthly  circumstances,  but  having  its  root  in  a  supra-mundane 
soil — even  in  God  and  the  divine  love. 
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That  the  view  of  things,  witli  its  comic  and  tragic  aspects,  as 
here  ehicidatcd,  is  the  basis  of  all  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces, 
and  is  as  conspicuous  in  his  manifohl  compositions  as  the  ray  of 
h'ght  in  all  its  refractions,  we  shall  shew  in  detail  in  the  following 
section,  wliich  will  contain  a  critical  examination  of  the  separate 
]ilays.  In  our  previous  remarks  we  have  only  attempted  to  sketch 
the  general  and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  entirety  of  liis  poesy. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  seen  in  what  way  Shakspeare  has  not  only 
allowed  the  tragic  and  the  comic  to  meet  together,  and  pass  into 
each  other  in  details — /.  e.  in  the  tragic-sublime,  and  in  humour, 
the  subHme-comic,  but  in  his  magnificent  creations,  the  historical 
(bama  has  likewise  organically  combined  whatever  is  general  in 
either  aspect  of  the  entire  Christian  view  of  life  and  the  world.  In 
the  present  place  I  can  only  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  parti- 
cular comic  form,  which,  as  was  oidy  to  be  expected,  has  been 
widely  misunderstood. 

Li  the  first  place,  it  may  perhaps  appear  singular  to  some,  that 
when  we  asserted  dramatic  poesy,  as  conceived  by  Shakspeare,  to 
be  the  poetic  copy  of  universal  history.  Comedy  was  not  forthwith 
excluded.  For  although  Comedy,  with  Shakspeare,  frequently 
rises  to  a  liigher  domain,  yet  in  all  other  modern  poets  it  is  con- 
fined to  every-day  hfe,  wliich,  inasmuch  as  it  revolves  around  some 
personal  interest  of  an  individual,  and  proceeds  without  any  re- 
ference to  the  great  course  of  development,  must,  on  the  whole, 
be  regarded  as  unhistorical.  The  old  political  comedy  of  Athens, 
with  its  peiTading  and  vivid  aUusions  to  public  life,  of  wliich  it 
Avas  itself  a  part,  is  unknown  to  the  dramatic  poetry  of  the 
'moderns;  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any  tiling  like  it  in  the 
newest  comedies  of  the  rrencli.  This  very  fact  demonstrates  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  greater  inwardness  of  the  Clnistian  liisto- 
rical  epoch.  AAHiatever  in  the  sight  of  the  ancients  possessed  any 
historical  importance,  was  connected  with  the  outward  phenomenon, 
and  depended  on  its  greatness  and  relative  position — on  the  vigour 
of  the  deed,  and  the  extent  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  The 
general  pubhc  life  was  alone  historical,  inasmuch  as  the  private 
life  being  absorbed  in  the  state,  had  not,  and  could  not,  possess 
any  independent  existence.  It  was  therefore  only  from  the  former 
that  the  ancient  come{ly  could  derive  a  general  ideal  importance ; 
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when  tliis  was  no  longer  possible,  it  became  in  every  respect 
insignificant,  and  a  comedy  of  city  or  domestic  life  was  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  ancients.  In  the  Christian  view  of  things,  on  the 
other  hand,  every  universally  vaHd  idea  has  its  historical  force  and 
meaning,  whether  it  be  primarily  evolved  from  private  or  from 
public  life,  because  here  both  are  equally  independent  and  have 
their  justification,  both  coalesce  together  into  unity,  and  because  the 
idea  which  finds  its  root  witliin  the  circle  of  private  life,  must 
possess  a  corresponding  importance  in  the  general  position  of 
things.  In  modern  art,  accordingly,  there  may  be,  if  rightly 
conceived,  both  a  tragedy  and  comedy  of  middle  life,  wliich,  indeed, 
is  the  favourite  sphere  of  comedy,  since  there  the  play  of  chance 
and  caprice  can  move  and  unfold  itself  with  greater  freedom  and 
variety.  The  historical  drama,  or  kingly  tragedy,  in  which  the 
destinies  of  a  whole  people  and  its  representatives  are  exhibited, 
does  not  possess  a  liigher  liistorical  significance  than  comedy  when 
it  is  based  really  on  an  idea — when,  that  is,  it  has  for  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter a  motive  of  life  and  mental  development  of  universal 
truth  and  reference.  That  in  tliis  sense,  aU  Shakspeare's  comedies, 
without  exception,  deserve  to  be  caUed  liistorical,  will  distinctly 
appear  from  the  critical  analysis  of  each. 

In  the  next  place,  the  remarkable  difference  in  form,  keeping, 
and  composition,  between  such  works  as  "  The  Midsurmner  Night^s 
Dream,"  "The  Tempest,"  and  "As  You  Like  It,"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  "AU's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU,"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  on  the  other  hand,  requires  to  be  accounted  for  by  that 
general  idea  of  comedy  wliich  we  have  ascribed  to  Shakspeare.  K, 
as  we  have  asserted,  the  essence  of  Comedy,  in  his  view  of  it,  be 
simply  the  dialectic  of  irony,  wliich  makes  the  represented  Avorld 
of  contradiction,  caprice,  and  chance,  the  instrument  of  its  own 
dissolution,  it  is  manifest  that  the  comic  WTiter  may  conceive  and 
exhibit  human  life  under  its  two  principal  but  opposite  aspects.  He 
may  either  view  life  in  a  .subjective  light,  and  represent  it  as  born 
and  shaped  by  the  business  and  pursuits,  the  desii-es  and  passions, 
plans  and  designs,  of  the  acting  personages,  which  amidst  the 
manifold  tissue  of  contradictions  and  absurdities  frustrate  and 
destroy  each  other,  and  lead  to  far  diff'erent  results  from  what  tlieii' 
author  intended, — and  tliis  is  the  ]irevailing  character  of  modern 
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comedy,  which    in   some   Spanish  and  French  writers  (Lope    de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Moreto,  MoHerc,  &c.,)  has  produced  rare  fruits, 
and  which   may  be  appropriately  designated  as  the   Corned//  of 
Intriyue.       From  its  very  nature  it  requires  not  tlie  ordinary 
prosaic /o;7;i  of  real  life  to  be  changed ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must 
copy  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  externally  exhibit  it  in  the 
precise  shape  which,  under  the  given  conditions  of  time  and  space, 
it  ordinarily  assumes.     Or  else  the  writer  may  regard  human  life 
in  its  ohjective  aspect,  in  which  chance  and  caprice,  as  the  general 
objective  principles  of  its  evolution  and   conformation,  a})pear  to 
rule   as   a  species  of  destiny.      But  caprice  and  chance  are   in 
themselves  thoroughly  fantastic,  and  the  fantastic  is  itself  nothing 
else  than  chance  and  caprice — the  unconnectedness  and  causeless- 
ncss  of  the  figures  of  fancy,  which  straggling  out  of  the  rule  and 
order  of  nature  and  reality,  dissolve  and  entangle  them,  and  fonn 
out  of  them  new  shapes  of  its  o\ni.  This  is  the  Comedi/  of  Faiict/, 
wliich  even  on  the  very  surface  announces  itself  as  such,  whenever, 
as  in  "  The  Midsmnmer  Night's  Dream,"  for  instance,  or  "  The 
Tempest,"  the  usual  forms  of  reality  are  dispensed  \^ith,  or  broken 
through  by  rare  and  wonderful  phenomena,  wliich  are  either  the  mere 
creations  of  fancy,  or  a  very  different  natui'e  and  mode  of  existence 
from  the  actual.     This  very  consistency,  however,  wliich  gives  to 
the  de])icted  world  of  coiiti-adictions  and  absurdities  an  outer  form  of 
irregulai-ity  and  improbability  corresponding  to  it,  tends  no  doubt 
to  remove  that  sense  of  an  immediate  want  of  propriety  which  is 
the  principle  of  comedy.  The  representation  must,  therefore,  coun- 
teract tliis  tendency  by  exhibiting  this  unreal  form  as  if  real  and 
existent.     By  treating  the  most  eccentric  singularities  and  marvels 
in  the  same  way  with  the  commonest  occurrences  of  every-day  life, 
it  gives  to  this  consistency  the  appearance  of  the  wildest  incon- 
sistency, and  thereby  attains  to  the  highest  comic  force.     Botli 
these  kinds  of  comedy  are  with  Shakspeare  that  which  they  are  in 
reahty — merely  different  artistic  forms  of  the  same  matter,  that  is, 
of  the  general  comic  view  of  things.     They  pass,  therefore,  natu- 
rally and  freely  into  each  other ;  no  single  comedy  belongs  piin-hj 
and  ahsolutchj  to  either  class,  although  they  all  admit  of  being 
referred  to  one  or  the  other,  according  as  fancy  or  intrigue  forms 
the  predominant  element  in  their  composition. 
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As  tlie  Cliristian  \dew  of  things  is  the  foundation  of  Sliak- 
speare's  comedy,  we  meet-  with  the  profound  earnestness,  of  which 
we  have  abeady  spoken,  in  all  its  serious  gravity,  and-  pervading 
■the  entire  representation.  Accordingly,  his  purpose  did  not 
require  that  accumidation  of  ridiculous  scenes,  situations,  and 
characters,  of  mIucIi most  modern  comedies  are  composed.  In  the 
details,  indeed,  liis  comedies  are  not  particularly  laughable ;  often 
indeed,  (as  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,"  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  others,)  a  very  serious, 
not  to  say  sad  story,  with  a  few  comic  accompaniments  at  most, 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  piece,  without,  however,  destroying 
the  true  impression  and  essence  of  comedy,  wliile  in  some  the 
laughable,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  or  what  immediately 
excites  laughter,  is  altogether  Avanting,  as  in  "  Measure  for  Mea- 
sm-e,"  and  "  CymbeUne."  But  even  this  serious  gromid-work  is 
ultimately  based  on  the  general  comic  view,  and  is  treated  with 
true  irony,  wliich  beholding  in  all  merely  eartldy  and  hiunan 
affairs  nothing  but  infiuite  httleness,  and  want  of  correspondence 
with  the  absolute  idea  of  man's  life  and  being,  allows  it  to  dissolve 
itself  in  the  midst  of  its  inconsistency.  But  even  where  in 
details  the  laughable  is  expressly  intended,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
painted  in  gross  features  and  staring  coloujs :  it  is  far  removed 
from  that  vulgar  drollery  which  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
broad  boorish  roars ;  for  the  most  part  we  have  notlung  but  a 
fine  intellectual  laughter,  whose  light  atmosphere  surrounds  the 
whole,  and  penetrates  every  portion  of  the  }icce.  Shakspeare 
does,  no  doubt,  introduce  in  his  several  comedies,  and  even  in 
some  of  his  tragedies,  that  fool  by  profession,  the  English  clown. 
In  Shakspeare's  mind,  however,  he  ceases  to  be  the  common  moun- 
tebaidc  and  the  coarse  Mr.  Merriman  of  the  English  stage,  but  he 
is  rather  the  impersonation  of  comic  irony,  which  broken  in  the 
other  characters  into  separate  rays,  is  as  it  were  concentrated  again 
in  his.  He  is  fidly  conscious  of  being  what  all  the  otliers  are 
unconsciously — a  fool,  and  even  on  that  account  no  fool,  but  a 
mirror  to  reth;ct  the  truth  on  all  the  rest.  Thus  understood,  he 
rightly  forms  the  centre  of  the  whole  piece,  and  Shakspeare  might 
Avith  good  reason  complain  that,  "  since  the  little  wit  that  fools 
have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery  that  A^dse  men  ha\'c,  makes  a 
great  show."— (Ceha,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  act  i.  sc.  2.) 
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Externally  this  fine  ridicule  of  irony  exhibits  itself  in  the  iucx- 
hinistiblc  treasury  of  verbal  ])lny  and  antitheses,  on  which,  as  in 
the  bosom  of  a  rapid  and  graceful  stream,  the  laughable  is  borne 
along  in  Shakspeare's  pieces.     Nevertheless,  not  only  have  many 
particular  passages  been  decried  as  forced  and  strained,  but  gene- 
rally the  constant  turning  and  swinging  of  the  language  has  been 
declared  unnatural  and  disagreeable.     It  is  no  doubt  inconvenient 
for  the  reader  and  critic,  whose  wit  is  not  as  nimble  as  his  bile.   I 
have  already  alluded  to  the  historical  ground  of  the  whole  pheno- 
menon, and  at  present  we  shall  consider  it  in  its  pestlietical  light. 
In  the  first  place,  it  will,  I  suppose,  be  gi-anted  that,  in  a  certain 
degree,  play  of  words  is  the  appropriate  and  most  natural  form  of 
the  comic  in  detail,  as  also  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  original 
vehicle  of  wit.     The  word  is  the  Expression  of  the  thought,  and 
of  the  perceived  and  cognized  object.     The  fu'st  stages  of  lan- 
guage were  devoid  of  those  distinct  and  appropriate  expressions 
for  ditferent  objects  and  their  manifold  relations,  wliich  its  richer 
and  more  cultivated  forms  possess.     The  same  word,  or  words  of 
similar  sound  and  form,  were  employed  to  indicate  a  variety  of 
objects  only  distantly   and  superficially  connected.      Now    if  in 
every  case   the  ridiculous  is    founded    on    an   aesthetic    contra- 
diction, in  which  the  eye  immediately  detects  the  likeness  and 
affinity,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  disagreement  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  objects  wliich  are  referred  to  each  other,  (whether 
situations,  relations,  actions,  or  thoughts),  it  is  e\ddcnt  that  this 
similarity  of  words,  compared  -with  the  identity  .and  difference 
of  the  objects  indicated  by  them,  must  have  been  the  earliest  occa- 
sion of  laughable  juxtapositions.      But  the  Enghsh  language,  in 
that  poverty  of  gi~ammutical  fonns,  and  great  simplicity  of  con- 
struction, which  form  its  peculiar  characteristics,  possesses  a  cer- 
tain correspondence  with  the  infant  language  of  nature,  wliile  at 
the  same  time  it  enjoys  the  rich  vocabulary  of  a  high  civilization 
and  great  mental  enlightenment;  with  a  rnidtitude  of  like-sounding 
words,  therefore,  as  Scldegel  has  justly  remarked,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  such  verbal  play.     K,  then,  we  go  back  to  the 
first  origin  of  tliis  verbid  play,  and  further  rellcct  that  Shakspeare 
never  kept  up  tiiis  game  of  rejoinder  and  antithesis  emptily  and 
unmeaninglv,  but  that  with  him  it  has  always  some  meanincr,  and 
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not  unfrequeiitly  a  most  profound  significance,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  for  the  whole  representation  being  pervaded  by  it.  Por  in 
this  discrepancy  between  the  indicated  matter  and  its  indication, 
and  in  the  inappropriateness  of  the  same  or  similar  A\'ords  to  ex- 
press wholly  difl'erent  objects,  we  have  a  revelation  of  the  deep, 
fundamental,  and  original  disagreement  between  human  life  and 
its  true  idea,  as  well  as  of  the  inadequacy  of  hnman  cognitioii  and 
knowledge,  of  which  language  is  the  expression,  for  the  wide 
range  of  objective  truth  and  reality,  and  consequently  of  the  weak- 
ness entailed  upon  man's  noblest  intellectual  power  by  the  fall  and 
the  first  Ke.  Such  a  radical  inconsistency  is,  therefore,  justly 
made  the  foundation  and  vital  breath  of  Comedy. 

This  objection  of  forced  and  unnatural  play  of  words  is  usually 
coupled  with  another.  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  may  be  a  truly 
great  poet,  but  in  his  pursuit  of  wit  he  allows  himseK  such 
wanton  liberties,  such  coarse  double-meanings,  such  unambiguous 
allusions,  that  the  delicate  sensibihty  of  a  more  enlightened  age  is 
constantly  off'ended.  I  have  already  touched  upon  this  point  in 
its  historical  bearings.  I  shall  here  observe  in  reply,  that  to  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure,  and  that  it  is  a  very  debateable  point 
whether  the  poet  ought  absolutely  to  mould  his  works  to  this  so- 
called  delicacy  of  feeling,  or  tliis  sensibility  be  not  altogether 
unpoetical,  and  consequently  unreal,  further,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  deny  that  I  have  myself  been  offended  at  much  in  this  rank 
excrescence :  only,  I  must  add,  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  wliether 
the  fault  lies,  with  me  or  with  Shakspeare.  For  that  tliis 
prudery,  this  horror  at  the  name  of  certain  things  which  yet 
every  one  knows,  and  which  in  themselves  are  quite  innocent,  is 
not  in  all  cases  a  sign  of  great  moral  purity,  requires  no  lengthy 
proof.  At  all  events  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Comedy 
draws  its  materials  principally  fi-om  private  life,  and  the  dehcate 
mechanism,  and  the  fine  and  apparently  valueless  roots  and  fibres 
of  the  family  union,  out  of  which  the  great  tie  of  civil  polity  and  uni- 
versal history  slowly  grows  up ;  and  that  consequently  it  revolves, 
for  the  most  part,  around  the  love  and  relation  of  the  sexes,  as 
the  natural  and  moral  foundation  of  the  family  union.  But  now 
it  is  only  ^nth  dialectic  irony  that  Comedy  can  handle  its  objects, 
and  it  is  exactly  love  tliat  furnishes  the  widest  scope  for  its  free 
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and  unshackled  play.  No  where  is  the  moral  so  intimately  fused 
and  mixed  uj)  with  the  mere  natural  desire,  as  it  is  in  love;  no 
passion  is  at  once  nobler  and  meaner,  no  other  feeling  elevates  man 
into  the  highest  regions  of  mental  and  moral  power,  in  order  to 
let  liim  sink  again  into  the  deepest  mire  of  sensuality.  In  tliis 
twofold  nature  of  love,  wliich  either  raises  us  to  heaven,  or  b('sj)at- 
ters  us  with  the  dust  of  earth,  lies  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  irony, 
which  Comedy  cannot  profitably  work,  uidess  it  be  allowed  to  turn 
it  round,  and  fully  expose  the  defaced  reverse  of  its  noble  enthu- 
siasm. K  the  naked  delineation  of  vice  and  immorahty  be 
designed  for  warning  and  for  moral  exhortation,  it  is  not  oidy 
excusable,  but  in  some  cases  absolutely  necessary ;  and  therefore, 
if  Shakspeare  occasionally  pours  upon  the  bright  flames  of  this 
deified  passion  the  foul  water  of  his  ambiguous  jests,  he  does  but 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  trutli,  and  holds  forth  a  "memento 
mori"  to  every  high-soaring  enthusiast.  JMoreover,  ^\ith  his  usual 
tact,  he  has  in  his  comedies  depicted  that  phase  of  love  in  which 
it  appears  in  the  light  of  an  exerted  and  over -wrought  play  of  the 
feehngs,  Avhereas  it  is  the  mighty,  irresistible,  and  devoted  passion, 
that  he  depicts  in  his  tragedies. 

But  Shakspeare  occasionally  introduces  the  comic  into  his 
tragedies,  and  that  not  merely  in  a  hmnoristic  garb,  but  in  such 
as  it  appropriately  appears  in  comedy,  and  associated  moreover  at 
times  'W'ith  abuse,  sarcasm,  and  banter.  That  in  these  passages  he 
shoidd  invariably  call  the  base  and  immoral  by  their  right  names, 
will  offend  no  one.  But  it  has  been  found  fault  with,  as  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  tragedy,  as  marring  its  due  impression,  &c. 
Even  Goethe  (Werke,  B.  45,)  is  dissatisfied  Avitli  the  comic  charac- 
ter of  the  Nurse,  in  "  Eomeo  and  Jidiet."  It  seems  to  have  been 
forgotten,  that  although  the  primary  object  of  Tragedy  is  to  repre- 
sent what  is  properly  the  liistorical  side  of  human  life,  by  exhibiting 
the  destinies  of  states  and  peoples  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  their 
representatives,  it  may,  and  indeed  must,  in  order  to  attain  tliis 
end,  introduce  witliin  its  higher  sphere  the  lower  region  of  every- 
day life.  For  the  latter  is  an  essential  portion  of  the  general  and 
historical,  and  although  in  itself  unhistorical,  by  its  organic  rela- 
tion to  public  life  it  acquires  an  historical  imjjortauce.  That  part 
of  a  whole  which  is  complete  and  perfect  in  itself,  acbnits  of  being 
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considered  and  represented  in  and  by  itself;  the  whole,  on  the 
contrary,  ceases  to  be  such  when  an  essential  part  is  omitted. 
Comedy,  accordingly,  may  subsist  without -tiny  immediate  and  out- 
wardly projected  reference  to  the  general  and  historical,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  already  shewn  it  is  only  mediately  and  tlirough  its 
fundamental  idea  that  it  attains  to  an  historical  dignity.  For 
Tragedy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  important,  not  to  say  indis- 
pensable, that  the  action  and  fund-amental  idea  of  the  piece  should 
be  exhibited  in  its  reflection  —  in  its  influence  and  eff'ects,  that  is, 
on  the  lower  and  ordinary  every-day  life  of  the  masses,  and  con- 
versely in  the  re-action  and  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  former. 
It  is  only  by  such  a  coiu-se  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  can  be 
brought  sensibly  before  us  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  age 
and  people.  But  the  ordinary  and  every-day  portion  of  society 
having  been  introduced,  it  must  be  depicted  in  complete  truth, 
and  therefore  also  in  the  comic  light  wliich  is  thrown  upon  it 
from  its  disproportionateness  to  the  true  form  and  significance  of 
human  nature.  This  consideration  not  only  excuses,  but  also 
shews  the  absolute  necessity,  as  organic  members  of  the  whole,  of 
such  scenes  as  the  quarrel  between  the  followers  of  the  two 
houses,  and  the  part  of  the  Nurse  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet;"  the 
meeting  of  Kent  and  the  Chamberlain,  in  "  Lear;"  the  soliloquy 
of  the  Porter,  in  "  Macbeth;"  of  the  Grave-diggers,  in  "Hamlet;" 
and  of  the  comic  parts  in  "  Timon."  Besides,  these  censurers  over- 
look the  fact,  that  in  Shakspeare  the  comic  invariahhj  possesses 
the  profound  earnestness  of  humour,  even  though  it  may  not  always 
appear  on  the  surface.  In  the  Tragedies,  at  any  rate,  this  serious 
aspect  of  it  becomes  directly  apparent,  either  by  reason  of  the 
environment,  in  which  the  comic  scenes  occur,  or  of  their  refer- 
ence to  the  tragic  action.  Or  we  might  ask,  does  not  the  laugh- 
able in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Juliet^s  nurse  become  at 
once  deeply  serious,  when  we  reflect  how  great  and  undeniable  an 
influence  on  the  truly  tragic  fate  of  the  lovers  is  exercised  by  this 
person,  with  her  lasciviousness,  lier  insignificance  with  its  grand 
airs,  her  pretensions  and  good-natured  compliance,  her  weakness 
and  thoughtlessness  that  prevent  her  from  knowing  her  own  mind, 
and  lead  her  to  act  contrary  both  to  her  inclination  and  duty 
— in  short,  with  all  her  silliness  ?     The  part  of  Polonius,  too,  in 
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■"Iliunlct/'  is  not  only  in  ilscirpunl}  liiiiiiourous,  bill  intrinsiciilly 
comic,  and  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  comedy;  and  yet  who 
can  i'ail  to  recognize  the  solemn  earnestness  of  tragedy,  both  in  his 
character  and  destiny?  In  the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  the  other 
comic  scenes  enumerated  above,  nothing  but  the  greatest  preeij)i- 
tancy  and  want  of  considering  the  whole  covdd  have  h'd  to  a  doubt 
of  their  propriety.  Even  the  part  of  the  Porter  in  "  Macbeth," 
on  whose  druidvcn  drowsiness  and  silly  meditations  the  fearful  des- 
tiny which  is  to  affect  so  deeply  him  and  his  country  sweeps  by 
A\ithout  a  trace,  possesses  so  soleuni  a  seriousness,  and  tends  so 
greatly  to  heighten  the  tragic  eli'ect,  that  it  coidd  on  no  account, 
be  left  out.  The  scenes  of  the  Grave-diggers  in  "  Uandet,"  ol' 
the  Chamberlain  and  Kent  in  "  Lear,"  the  quarrelsome  followers 
in  "llomeo  and  Juliet,"  and  the  comic  parts  of  "Timon,"  ol)- 
viously  suggest  their  own  commentary;  andM^e  shall  consider  them 
separately  in  the  folloA^ing  section  of  ovu*  work. 

If  now,  in  conclusion,  we  are  asked  wherein  consists  the  oriyi- 
nalitji  of  Sliakspeare's  view  of  things,  in  both  its  tragic  and  comic 
aspects,  we  answer,  that  it  is  not  made  up  of  the  abeady  mentioned 
particulars,  but  that  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  residt  from,  and 
are  conditioned  and  supported  by  it.  The  characteristic  peculiarity 
of  Shakspeare^s  poetry  must  He  in  the  entirety  and  in  the  inmost 
core.  But  tliis,  it  has  been  shown,  is  one  A;\'ith  the  Clu-istian  view 
in  general.  How,  then,  is  Sliakspeare's  poetry  distinguished  from 
the  poems  of  other  modern  di-amatists,  whose  compositions  likcAvise 
are,  we  presume,  founded  on  the  Christian  \dew  ?  The  distinction 
is,  we  admit,  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind;  but  then  in  this 
'  domain  every  difference  of  quantity  becomes  one  of  quality  also. 
Sliakspeare's  originality  consists  in  the  greater  pmity,  distinct- 
ness, and  completeness,  with  which  he  has  exhibited  the  Clu-istian 
view  in  liis  dramas ;  in  aU  the  two  factors  of  human  life  and  liistory, 
the  superintendence,  viz.  of  God,  and  the  liberty  of  man,  the  ob- 
jectivity and  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life,  are  brought  before  us 
in  their  due  relative  importance,  co-operating  with  and  re-acting 
on  each  other,  in  intrinsic  interpenetration,  and  consequently 
established  in  aU  their  truth  and  reality.  Other  poets,  on  the 
contrary,  (as  Calderon,  for  instance,  and  Goethe)  lay  the  weight  on 
one  or  the  other,  either  the  objective  freedom  being  const raiiu-d 
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and  re^jressed  now  by  the  divine  counsels,  now  by  the  objective 
influences  of  moral  causes,  or  the  right  of  subjective  liberty 
being  exalted  into  an  unlimited  prerogative,  and  so  either  scale  is 
alternately  raised  and  depressed  according  as  the  poet  places  the 
greater  weight  in  one  or  the  other.  Shakspeare,  however,  pre- 
serves them  in  constant  equilibrium  during  the  rapid  movement  of 
the  action;  the  index  may  appear  to  tremble,  but  it  nevertheless 
maintains  the  true  perpendicular  direction. 

Lastly,  it  scarcely  seems  necessary  to  obser\^e,  that  when  I  speak 
of  the  especial  pm-ity  and  completeness  with  wliich  Shakspeare  has 
preserved  the  Christian  view  of  things,  I  do  not  leave  out  of  the 
account  those  elements  even,  which  many  may  consider  miessential, 
and  wliich,  indeed,  are  not  met  with  at  all  in  some  poets  (Goethe), 
but  in  others  (Calderon)  appear  misunderstood,  or  else  are  exhi- 
bited in  a  manner  which  is  far  from  poetical.  I  allude,  particu- 
larly, to  the  doctrine  of  man's  universal  suifulness,  and  the  divine 
grace  of  redemption.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare's  view  of  tilings  under  the  form  of  religious  edification, 
moral  instraction,  or  philosophical  disquisition,  but  still  they  are 
there,  and  in  a  mode  wluch  in  every  respect  is  truly  poetical. 


IV. 

CRITICISMS  OF  SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS. 

The  true  object  in  criticising  a  r/enni/ie  work  of  art,  is  to  faci- 
litate a  profound  and  complete  understanding  of  it.  If  a  work  of 
art  admits  of  being  fully  understood,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being 
recognized  in  its  necessity  and  truth,  this  is  at  once  a  proof  of  its 
genuineness.  True  criticism,  therefore,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  comparative  anatomy  wliich,  contrasting  a  work  with  its 
like  or  luilike,  measures  it  by  some  assumed  standard,  and  metes 
out  praise  or  blame  by  some  arbitrary  ideas  and  principles.  As 
little  connexion  has  it  with  our  modern  philosophical  estimate, 
which,  claimmg  the  very  highest  position  for  itself,  and  having  a 
lower  one  for  art  and  religion,  judges  of  every  artistic  work  from 
the  one  or  the  other.  For  art,  however,  there  is  but  one  trutli 
and  one  point  of  view,  and  that  lies  witliin  itself.  The  several 
forms  in  Avhich  it  may  liappen  to  be  comprised  are  in  themselves 
inditfercnt,  aiul  therefore  of  equal  vahdity  and  dignity.  To  con- 
sider them  from  this  or  that  point  of  view,  is,  in  fact,  to  distort 
them,  and  the  expressions  so  current  in  the  present  day,  consi- 
dered from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  true — this  point  of  \aew  is 
higher  than  that — are  but  so  many  idle  ways  of  speaking :  were 
they  anything  more,  then  would  it  foUow  that  God  and  Devil, 
Virtue  and  Yice — aU,  in  short,  are  equally  right,  necessary,  and 
true.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one  position  for  the  right  conside- 
ration of  a  work  of  art,  and  that  is  from  within  itself.  No  doubt 
that  to  criticise  {Kpiveu-)  is  to  distinguish,  to  analyse,  to  judge. 
A  work  of  art  must  by  all  means  be  dissected,  but  this  must  be 
without  any  view  to  compare,  to  draw  conclusions,  and  to  form 
theories;  but,  in  order  to  leani  its  structure,  to  search  out  its 
inmost   germ  of  life,  and  from  hence  to  trace  the  principle  and 
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progress  of  its  growth — in  short,  to  discover  and  to  iniistrute  the 
internal  law  of  its  organization,  and  the  unity  both  of  mind  and 
life,  wliich  pervades  its  whole  form  and  all  its  parts  and  members. 
True  criticism,  therefore,  is  essentially  reproductive.  The  critic 
must  accomphsh  the  same  work  as  the  poet,  but  with  a  different 
instrument.  What  the  poet  first  called  into  being  by  the  might 
of  his  artistic  phantasy,  the  critic  must  reproduce  by  his  reflex 
intellect,  penetrating  through  the  given  object,  and  exhibiting  it 
as  a  thought  or  intuition  of  the  creative  mind,  which,  in  tlie 
domain  of  art,  could  take  this  outward  form  alone,  and  no  other. 
While  the  former  introduce>i  into  the  phonomenal  world  liis  own 
inward  intuitions,  so  that  the  thought  becomes  itself  a  phenome- 
non, the  latter  conversely  carries  back  the  phenomenon  to  the 
thought.  Tliis  reduction  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  a  produc- 
tion and  also  a  reproduction,  since  the  study  and  fuU  understand- 
ing of  the  artistic  creation  necessarily  bring  to  hght  the  primary 
thought  which  is  enveloped  in  it.  And  so  also,  conversely,  artistic 
production  involves  in  it  a  reduction,  however  unconscious  and 
instantaneous,  inasnnich  as  the  actual  world,  the  tmth  of  which 
is  exliibited  in  the  work  of  art,  must  have  shaped  itseK  to  the 
thought  and  inward  intuition  of  the  artist,  before  it  could  present 
itself  in  its  new  artistic  form.  Thus  the  production  of  the  artist 
is  likewise  a  reproduction.  But  now  the  particular  thought  wliich, 
in  a  work  of  art,  becomes  a  phenomenon,  or  its  ground  idea,  as  I 
have  hitherto  termed  it,  necessarily  determines  its  entire /or;/?, 
and  from  it  are  derived  the  law  and  unity  of  its  organisation. 
The  business  of  the  critic,  consequently,  resolves  itself  into  the 
discovery  and  indication  of  this  fundamental  idea  in  every  work 
of  art  that  he  attempts  to  examine. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  in  wliich  the  critic  may  arrive  at  this 
end — the  historical  and  the  pesthetical.  In  the  present  day,  the 
latter  method  is  most  in  credit,  and  naturally,  since  so  large  a  sup- 
ply of  sterling  and  counterfeit  thoughts  are  daily  brought  to 
market  that  the  value  of  this  commodity  is  falling,  and  because 
every  one  who,  by  the  process  of  assimilation,  has  thorouglily 
appropriated  a  little  of  tliis  cheap  mental  aliment,  considers  it 
his  own  property,  and  proud  of  the  possession,  thinks  himself 
qualified  to  have  his  own  ideas  on    every  subject.       Historical 
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criticism,  however,  requires  fundameiitul  knowledge,  and  this 
is  not  so  cheap  an  article;  besides,  a  greater  degree  of  stupi- 
dity is  necessary  to  dehule  oneself  on  tliis  point,  whereas  general 
notions  are  at  all  times  vague  and  indeterminate.  Historical 
criticism,  for  instance,  coiisiders  a  work  of  art  as  an  lustorical 
phenomenon  in  the  spii-it  of  liistoriography,  and  therefore  ycneti- 
calhj,  i.  ('.  in  the  mode  in  which  it  arose  primarily  out  of  a  parti- 
cular princi})le  under  tlie  co-operation  of  certain  circumstances 
and  relations ;  and  secondarily,  out  of  the  life,  mind,  and  charac- 
ter of  the  artist  liimself ;  and  lastly,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  j)roduc- 
tion  of  the  previous  history  of  the  art,  of  the  general  development 
of  the  hmnan  mind  as  shajjed  by  the  ch.u-acter  of  the  times,  and 
of  the  tone,  tendency,  or  position  of  the  latter  with  regard  both 
to  the  past  and  the  future.  In  this  way  the  historical  critic  seeks 
to  trace  the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  The  a3sthetical  method, 
ou  the  other  hand,  proceeds  more  abstractedly.  It  views  the 
work  of  art  purely  in  and  for  itseK,  and  apart  from  all  such  refer- 
ences, as  a  special  world  complete  in  itseK,  and  endeavours  to  un- 
derstand it  simply  by  the  power  of  the  cognitive  thought,  and  out 
of  and  in  itself  to  point  out  its  ground  idea.  Both  methods  have 
their  rocks  and  shallows.  The  historical  critic  is  in  danger  of 
seeing  in  a  particular  work  nothing  but  the  special  thoughts,  ten- 
dencies, and  interests  of  the  age  to  wliicli  it  belonged,  and  of 
overlooking  the  universal,  by  means  of  wliicli  it,  at  the  same  time, 
goes  far  beyond  its  age;  while  it  is  only  too  likely  an  error  for 
him  so  to  confound  the  indi\'i duality  of  the  poet  with  that  of 
his  poems,  as  to  elucidate  the  former,  but  not  the  latter.  So,  on 
/  the  other  hand,  if  the  sesthetical  critic  introduces  into  a  poem  a 
view  or  idea  wliich  does  not  really  lie  in  it,  or  if  he  takes  what  is 
called  a  point  of  view  too  liigh  or  too  low,  wliile  the  position 
witliin  the  same  affords  no  true  stable  point,  he  immediately  loses 
his  living  historical  foundation,  and  the  result  is,  critical  reflections 
of  all  kinds,  but  not  criticisms. 

The  best  way,  undoubtedly,  is  to  combine  the  two  methods, 
since^  in  truth,  they  both  belong  to  each  other.  Tliis  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do,  so  far  as  was  possible,  in  the  case  of  Sludc- 
speare's  plays.  By  its  very  natm'c,  indeed,  historical  criticism, 
as  every  one  must  see,  is  only  practicable  to  a  certain  extent. 
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In  the  case  of  Sliakspeare^s  works,  however,  it  is  more  than 
usually  narrowed  and  complicated,  partly  because  precise  informa- 
tion of  the  life  and  individuality  of  the  poet  are  wanting,  and 
partly  because,  from  reasons  already  adduced,  it  is  impossible  in 
every  case  to  determine  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  date  of  liis 
several  works;  and  lastly,  because  Shakspeare's  works  appear 
to  have  been  but  little  influenced  by  the  special  tendencies, 
interests,  and  ideas  of  his  own  particular  sera.  Thus  we  are 
\^'ithout  those  necessary  means  and  connecting  links,  without 
which  historical  criticism  cannot  be  successfully  attempted.  It 
must  therefore  confine  itself  to  a  general  historical  description  of 
the  state  and  progress  of  dramatic  art  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
general  sketch  of  the  age,  and  the  personal  character  of  the  poet. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the  several  productions  of  Shak- 
speare,  it  must  give  way  to  sestlietical  criticism,  and  can  only  occa- 
sionally afford  the  latter  any  assistance. 

It  has  already  been  frequently  observed,  and  among  others  by 
Goethe,  that,  unlike  other  poets,  Shakspeare  did  not  choose  for  Iris 
several  works  a  j)articular  subject-matter,  but  that  setting  out 
with  a  certain  idea  he  makes  this  tlie  centre  to  which  he  adjusts 
his  materials,  and  applies  for  its  elucidation  the  world  of  liistory 
and  imagination.  (Shakspeare  u.  kein  Ende  Werk.  Bd.  45.)  Tliis 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  his  characteristic  peculiarities.  While  the  prin- 
cipal works  of  other  poets  are  not  seldom  simple  variations 
of  a  single  theme,  exhibitions  of  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  dii'ectly 
prevailing  in  their  day,  with  Shaksj^eare  each  piece  revolves  round 
its  own  axis,  each  is  a  peculiar  world  for  itself,  organized  by  its 
own  laws,  pervaded  by  one  mind ;  and  it  is  oidy  when  we  are 
able  to  rise  to  the  exalted  position  of  their  creative  mind,  that  we 
perceive  the  Avonderful  harmony  with  wliich  all  tliese  difl'erent 
stars  combine  again  into  one  grand  universal  system.  Only  it  is 
above  all  things  necessary  to  guard  against  the  error  into  which 
Goethe  himself  seems  to  have  fallen,  of  supposing  that  the  fun- 
damental idea  of  a  work  of  art  could  have  for  its  fubject-matter 
any  jJarticular  religious  dogma,  moral  law,  pliilosopliical  concep- 
tion, or  even  a  mere  maxim  of  the  world  or  pohtical  principle. 
Goethe  tells  us,  that  through  the  whole  of  "  Coriolanus"  runs  "the 
complaint  that  the  populace  refuse  to  recognise  the  precedence  of 
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tlu'ir  betters;  that  in  'Julius  Cfesar'  all  is  relative  to  the  con- 
ception that  the  nobles  see  unwillingly  the  supremacy  assumed 
by  one,  while  they  fondly  dream  that  they  can  still  act  in  com- 
mon ;  and  that  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra/  trumpet-tongued,  pro- 
claims tlie  incompatibility  of  business  and  pleasure."  (Ibid.)  But 
if  such  be  really  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  above  poems,  then 
may  we  assert,  with  equal  justice,  Goethe  himself  sought  to  illus- 
trate, in  his  Tasso,  the  proverb  "Pride  must  have  a  fall;"  in 
Egmont,  that  other  adage,  "Who  will  not  hear  must  feel;"  and  in 
I'aust,  the  philosophical  common-place,  "  Man  is  a  finite  hmited 
being,  and  ought  to  be  conscious  of  such  his  nature."  But  the 
end  of  art — and  on  tliis  consideration  the  whole  question  hangs — 
is  far  higher  than  to  exliibit  such  so-called  truths,  wliich  indeed  in 
their  one-sidedness  and  exaggeration  are  nothing  less  than  errors. 
For  such  a  pui'pose  there  was  no  need  of  so  vast  an  expenditiu-e  of 
means,  such  uimtterable  labour  and  pains :  such  trite  morals  a 
child  might  learn  from  any  hornbook,  or  from  experience  in  his 
own  case  or  that  of  others.  Every  genuine  work  of  art  will  in 
its  details,  no  doubt,  instruct  and  quicken  the  mhid,  emich  it 
with  truths  of  experience,  wdtli  kno\\ledge  and  ideas  of  every 
kind;  but  the  special  is  not  the  end,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the 
subject-matter — the  ground  idea  of  a  work  of  art.  On  the  con- 
trary, art  must  exliibit  the  w  hole  of  life — universal  liistory,  in  short, 
in  its  essence  and  truth ;  the  whole  view^  of  the  world  of  tilings, 
and  consequently  the  law  and  end  of  the  development  of  life  and 
mind,  must  tlu-oughout  be  exhibited  in  its  adequate  form.  But  the 
universal  view  of  the  world,  with  the  entire  fulness  of  its  subject- 
matter,  cannot  be  included  in  any  single  piece  of  art;  in  its 
totality  it  can  only  be  exliibited  in  universal  history,  which  is  the 
grandest  of  all  works  of  art.  In  order  to  admit  of  artistic  repre- 
sentation the  collective  subject-matter  must  allow  of  being  sejja- 
rately  considered  in  its  organic  niemhem.  Accordingly,  as  it 
presents  two  grand  aspects — the  comic  and  tragic — it  is  in  these 
that  it  must  first  of  all  be  exhibited.  But  the  very  idea  of  an  organic 
part  implies  that  the  whole  is  contained  and  perceptibly  present 
in  it.  The  whole  of  the  tragic  or  comic  view  of  things  must, 
therefore,    be    distinctly  present    in    every  tragedy   or   comedy ; 
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but  as  a  single  drama  cannot  mirror  the  whole  liistory  of  the 
AYorld,  but  only  some  particular  episode  of  it^  some  unity — some 
intellectual  and  not  serious  unity  of  time,  place,  and  action,  the 
general  view  forms  at  most  the  intellectual  stage  on  which 
the  represented  action  is  to  move — the  soul  which  is  to  hold 
together  and  animate  the  body  of  the  drama.  As  it  is  common 
to  all  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  it  cannot  be  the  som-ce  from 
wliich  the  several  pieces  derive  their  distinctive  characters. 
When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Shak- 
speare's  plays  respectively,  nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  each 
expresses  a  sjiecial  aspect  of  the  or  (/ante  totality  of  mind,  each 
of  them  exliibits  a  particular  modification  of  the  general  comic 
or  tragic  view  of  tilings  dependent  upon  the  special  conditions  of 
space  and  time,  the  posture  of  affairs,  and  accidental  circumstances 
and  relations  in  wliich  the  dramatic  persons  are  placed.  It  is  tliis 
alone  that  makes  the  ground  idea  of  each  of  Shakspeare's  dramas 
such  as  we  have  described  it;  that  enables  it,  according  to  Goethe^s 
observation,  to  fm-nish  a  central  point  to  which  tlie  world  and 
universe  admit  of  being  referred;  it  is  only  because  it  contains 
within  itself  the  universality  of  all  relations  that  every  one  admits 
of  being  carried  back  to  it. 

The  attempt  to  give  a  proximate  determination  of  the  ground 
idea  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces  severally,  mhU  prove  at  best  but 
an  imperfect  essay.  Each  succeeding  age  will  discover  a  greater 
store  of  references  to  the  middle  point  of  the  whole,  even  because 
every  genuine  work  of  art  bears,  in  itself,  aU  the  riches  of  life.  To 
give  them  all,  therefore,  cannot  be  my  desigii,  otherwise  I  must 
give  to  each  piece  a  volume.  And  on  tliis  consideration  I  must 
dispense  Avith  a  critical  analysis  of  the  single  dramas.  All  that  I 
can  do  is  to  give  the  results  of  my  oa\ti  studies ;  that  is,  to  point 
out  the  leading  idea,  and  to  shew  generally  how  far  it  has  deter- 
mined the  tone  and  colouring,  the  keeping  and  composition  of  the 
whole,  and  in  what  degree  the  choice  and  co-ordination  of  the  several 
characters  appear  to  be  dependent  on  it.  To  trace  all  this  tlu-ough 
minute  details,  and  scene  by  scene,  must  be  left  to  the  reader^s 
own  discermnent. 

For  the  reasons  already  given,  I  shall,  in  my  examination  of  the 
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several  Plays,  take  them  in  their  ideal  succession,  the  principle  of 
which  Ihe  reader  will  readily  discover,  and  not  in  the  order  in 
^\hich  i  believe  them  to  have  followed  each  other  in  ])oint  of 
time.     I  begin  with 


ROIilEO  AND  JULIET. 

"  The  ideal  picture,"  says  Schlegel,  "  which  is  exliibited  in 
'  Romeo  and  Jidiet,^  is  a  glorious  song  of  praise  on  that  inexpres- 
sible feeling  which  emiobles  the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  its  highest 
sublimity,  and  which  elevates  even  sense  into  soul ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its  frailty,  by  reason  of  its 
own  nature  and  the  force  of  cii'cmnstance ; — at  once  the  deification 
and  burial  of  love."  That  the  leading  interest  of  tliis  drama  is 
centred  in  the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  is  clear  even  to  a  cliild. 
Still  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
piece  is  exhausted  in  the  deification  and  entombment  of  love,  and 
that  this  idea  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the  play.  On  the 
contrary,  Shakspeare  can  scarcely  have  designed  to  deifi/  love 
merely  as  an  inexpressible  feeling — an  intoxicating  passion.  That 
were,  indeed,  an  idolatry  of  wliicli  art  could  never  be  guilty,  even 
though,  like  the  African  with  his  Eetish,  it  should  at  last  destroy 
its  idol  with  its  own  hand.  In  this  piece  love  is  undoubtedly 
regarded  as  the  basis,  centre,  and  leading  principle  of  hmnan  life ; 
that  is,  the  special  point  fi-om  which,  suborchnately  to  the  grand 
tragic  view  of  the  ^^  orld,  human  life  is  here  contemplated  and 
portrayed.  On  love,  priinaril}'  as  wedded  love,  is  marriage,  and 
therefore  the  family,  and  ultimately  the  state,  and  consequently 
the  improvement  and  development  of  human  life,  founded :  nay, 
the  love  of  God  for  man,  and  of  man  for  God,  is  the  grandest  and 
sublimcst  object  in  existence.  In  love,  luunan  life  is  seized  in  its 
inmost  core ;  it  is  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  privilege  that  man 
enjoys,  and  a  deification  of  love,  consequently,  were  no  idolatry, 
so  long  as  it  shoidd  be  apprehended  in  its  true  divinity;  for  God 
himself  is  even  love.     But  even  because  it  is  in  its  nature  thus 
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eminently  noble   and   sublime^   does  love   becomej  so  soon  as  it 
attaches  itself  to  the  finiteness  of  passion  and  desire^  and  so  long 
as  it  remains  unpurified  from  earthly  dregs,  a  fatally  destructive 
force,  whose  triumphs  are  celebrated  amid  ruin  and  death.     It  is 
even  because  it  is  in  its  true  essence  of  a  celestial  origin,  that  it 
hm-ries  along,  with   demoniacal  and  irresistible  energy,   all  who 
misuse  its  godlike  gifts,  and  who,  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  lavish  aU  the  riches  of  a  heavenly  endowment  on 
the  lowly  sphere  of  their  earthly  existence.     It  is  in  such  a 
light  that  Homeo  is  presented  to  us  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
piece.    The  faculty  of  loving,  which  pervades  his  whole  being,  and 
which  is  assigned  to  him  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  instead  of  being 
refined  and  spuitualised  by  its    sexual  object  and  passion,  be- 
comes  merged   in    passionate    yearning   and   desire.      He  thus 
becomes  the  slave  of  the  very  power  whose  master  he  ought  to  be. 
Accordingly,  at  the  very  opening  of  the  piece,  he  appears  carried 
away  by  it,  as  it  were,  by  some  malignant  and  irresistible  influence, 
and  hurried  along  at  its  caprice.      In  order  to  throw  out  this 
caprice  in  a  still  stronger  Light,  Shakspeare  introduces  him  to  us 
in  a  dreamy  passion  for  Eosaline.     Involuntarily,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanically,  is  he  precipitated,  out  of  his  fancy  for  Rosaline,  into 
the  deeper  and  mightier  passion  for  Juhet.     Two  hearts,  made  for 
each  other,  combine  at  first  sight  into  indissoluble  unity ;    the 
force  of  nature,  being  allowed  free  course,  overcomes  at  once  all 
the  barriers  of  custom  and  circumstance.     As  the  liglitning  has 
already  struck  before  a  man  can  say  it  lightens,  so  in  their  liearts 
a  blazing  flame  has  been  quickly  and  irresistibly  kindled,  Mdiose 
destroying  might  both  feel  and  suspect  without  the  power  or  even 
the  wish  to  oppose  it.     In  both  there  is  the  same  excess  of  in- 
flammable matter ;  even  Juliet  possesses  the  same  rich  abundance 
of  love — ^the  divine  gift  in  its  largest  measure ;  and  with  her,  too, 
the  mighty  waters  all  hiu-ry  to  the  same  point,  and  thus,  instead 
of  diffusing  fertility  and  blessing,  they  do  but  rise  above  their  bed 
to  scatter  death  and  desolation  around.   Both  are  higli-born,  richly 
gifted,  and  noble  of  nature ;  both  have  earth  and  heaven  within 
their  bosoms ;  but  they  pervert  their  loveliest  and  noblest  gifts 
into  sin,  corruption,  and  evil ;    they  mar  their  rare  excellence  by 
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making  idols  of  each  otlierj  and   fanatically  sacrificing    all  things 
to  their  idolatry.* 

This  passionateness — this  fatal  vehemence  of  love — is  associated 
by  an  intrinsic  necessity  with  a  hate  as  vehement,  as  passionate, 
and  as  fatal.  Rightl}',  therefore,  does  Shakspeare  abstain  from 
giving  even  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the  cause  and  occasion  of 
the  fearful  feud  between  the  Montagues  and  Capulets ;  he  who, 
when  occasion  requires,  shews  such  fine  tact  and  judgment  in 
giving  the,  motive  of  every  important  movement  in  the  dramatic 
action,  leaves  this  leading  spring  of  the  whole  tragical  develop- 
ment in  complete  enigmatical  obscurity.  Yet  it  is  out  of  the  very 
midst  of  the  deadly  enmity  of  their  parents  that  the  fatal  love  of 
the  children  springs  up  :  that  which  there  is  hatred  in  its  utmost 
degree,  is  here  transformed  into  its  dii-ect  opposite.  The  extremes 
meet  not  by  accident,  but  by  internal  necessity.  The  faults  and 
transgressions  of  the  parents  are  punished  in  the  persons  of  their 
cliil(h-en,  and  through  them  the  parents  themselves.f  For  the 
destro}ing  energy  which  characterised  their  hatred,  and  out  of 
which  love  had  sprung  up,  in  spite  of  the  paradox,  continues  still 
with  the  love ; — nay,  in  the  vehemence  of  passion,  the  two  merge 
into  one.  Throughout  there  reigns  a  strong  interned  necessity,  of 
which  the  seed  lies  in  human  nature  itself,  and  to  wliicli  man 
l)ecomes  a  slave  the  very  moment  Ik^  abandons  his  self-control. 

*  Rom.  Thou  chid'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 
Fri.      For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Act  II.  Scene  3. 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven  and  earth, 
Since  birth  and  heaven  and  earth  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fye  !   fye  !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Wiiich,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  sense  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Act  III.  Scene  3. 

t  Capulet !  Montague  ! 

.See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  rinds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  ! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords,  too 
Have  lost  a  l)race  of  kinsmen. — All  are  punished. 

Act  V.  Scene  3. 
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Out  of  the  intrinsic  necessary  contrariety  of  the  hatred  of  the 
two  great  famihes^  and  the  love  of  their  last  descendants — from 
tliis  groundwork  of  the  whole  action^  the  composition  of  the  drama 
rises  naturally.  The  first  five  scenes,  while  they  elucidate  and 
build  up  tliis  foundation,  serve  at  the  same  time  to  sift  and  sepa- 
rate the  principal  elements ;  in  Shakspeare's  usual  manner,  certain 
(hstinct  groups  detach  and  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
respective  importance.  In  the  centre  stand  Eomeo  and  Juliet 
with  their  love,  and  beside  them,  aiding  and  abetting  it,  Father 
Laurence  and  the  Nurse :  on  one  side,  the  Montagues  A\ith  their 
followers,  with  Mercutio  and  Benvolio ;  on  the  other,  the  ruder 
quarrelsomeness  of  the  Capulets,  -with  Tybalt  and  the  Count  Paris, 
After  these,  but  far  in  the  background,  appears  the  Prince  as 
representative  of  the  objective  dignity  of  law  and  morality,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  protect  the  general  body — the  state — against  the  in- 
jurious violence  of  its  members.  These  groups  move  at  first 
hostilely  against  each  other,  then  come  alternately  forward,  and  so, 
entirely  of  themselves,  and  taken  up  exclusively  with  the  pursiut 
of  their  own  personal  interests,  thus  carry  forward  the  action  to  its 
catastrophe,  and  develope  the  idea  on  wliich  the  whole  is  based. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  Prince  in  his  political  power, 
Shakspeare  gives  a  public  interest  to  the  private  liistory  of  the 
lovers.  A  whole  community  is  represented  in  a  state  of  ardent 
excitement,  by  wliich  the  pubhc  good  is  endangered :  the  Prince 
intercedes  between  the  two  contending  parties,  and  thus,  what  in 
other  respects  was  a  private  concern,  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
and  political  importance,  affecting  the  whole  constitution  of  society 
and  the  common  good.  It  was  only  in  such  a  state  of  universal 
excitement  that  such  violent  passions  could  arise  and  display  them- 
selves in  individual  minds.  Since  the  special  is  ever  conditioned  by 
the  general,  as  the  latter  is  by  the  former,  the  story  of  the  lovers 
did  not  admit  of  being  isolated,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
delineate,  in  their  more  general  features  at  least,  the  character  of  the 
age,  the  condition  of  the  community,  and  the  prevalent  sentiments 
of  the  people.  By  this  means  the  lesson  of  catholic  appHca- 
tion,  and  fraught  with  deep  A^dsdom,  which  is  implied  in  the  ideal 
groimdwork  of  the  fable,  is  externally  projected.  The  misery  into 
which  men  rush  with  blind  and  headlong  heedlessness,  involves 
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the  ruin  of  wliole  families,  and  the  sins  and  follies  of  these,  again, 
bring  about  the  corruption  and  overthrow  of  states.  We  have 
thus  exhibited  <iii  unbroken  chain  of  causes,  of  action  and  reaction, 
presenting  human  nature  and  its  history  as  one  living  organisation, 
in  which  all  its  several  members  are  inseparably  linked.  The 
history  of  individuals  becomes,  in  short,  a  type  of  the  history  of 
nations ;  the  same  motives,  the  same  influences,  and  the  same  laws 
prevail  equally  in  both. 

Tragedy  being  the  immediate  exhibition  of  the  history  of  the 
world  in  its  reality  and  truth,  that  wliich  in  Comedy  is  made  to 
appear  the  play  of  chance  and  mistake,  or  of  individual  caprice, 
and  as  such  having  its  end  in  itself,  is  manifested  in  Tragedy  as  a 
law  of  intrinsic  necessity.  This  is  conspicuously  sho\vn  in  the 
leading  impulses  of  the  dramatic  action.  It  is  no  mere  accident 
that  Tybalt  kills  Mercutio,  and  falls  himself  by  the  hand  of  Romeo, 
but  the  ineWtable  consequence  of  the  reigning  feuds.  This  con- 
sideration alone  suggests  the  dramatic  propriety  of  the  characters 
■of  Mercutio  and  Tybalt :  the  former,  with  the  pure  light  hearted- 
ness  and  cheerful  contempt  of  life  with  wliich  he  holds  up  the 
mirror  of  irony  before  the  \ndld  earnestness  of  the  universally 
reigning  passion,  and  reflects  the  nothingness  both  of  it  and  all 
eartldy  tilings :  and  Tybalt,  with  the  blind  sullen  zeal  of  his 
savage  disposition — both  are  active  representatives  of  that  spirit  of 
party  hate  which,  wherever  it  springs  up,  inevitably  terminates  in 
%dolence  and  death.  The  prudent  Benvolio  attempts  in  vain  to 
quench  the  heat  of  strife ;  he  too  is  necessary  even  to  prove  that 
it  is  unquenchable,  while  the  old  men,  the  Montague  and  the 
Capulet,  the  original  causes  of  the  dissension,  are  on  the  scene  for 
no  other  end  than  to  suffer  and  to  reap  the  bloody  harvest 'which 
they  had  so^vll.  Further,  it  is  no  mere  chance  that  Romeo  remains 
in  his  mistaken  belief  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  or  that  the  latter 
does  not  come  to  herself  a  few  moments  earlier,  and  before  Romeo 
lias  drank  off  the  poison:  the  innocent  device  of  Friar  Laurence — the 
fruit  at  once  of  solitary  musing,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  world — 
cannot,  amid  the  tearing  torrent  of  passion,  strike  root  in  the  volcanic 
soil,  where  so  many  heterogeneous  elements  are  crowded  together 
in  mutual  collision.  As  Romeo  replies  to  the  solaces  of  philosophy 
by  attempting  suicide,  and  rejects  all  the  counsels  of  reflection  and 
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deliberation^  tlie  remedies  suggested  by  calm  and  deliberate  wisdom 
are  unable  to  save  liim^ — all  external  means  must  of  necessity  fail. 
Even  the  sudden  freak  of  Romeo  and  liis  friends  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  Capulets — that  fii'st  spring  of  the  tragical  incidents 
wliich  followed  so  thickly — is  divested  of  its  seeming  arbitrary 
character  of  hazard  and  caprice.  Profoimdly  does  the  poet  remind 
us,  by  the  mouth  of  the  witty  Mercutio,  of  the  mysterious  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  the  past  and  the  futui-e,  which  so  often 
reveals  itseK  in  dreams.  Deterred  by  a  vision  of  the  night,  Eomeo 
yields  to  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  reluctantly,  and  almost  in- 
voluntarily. "  His  heart  beats,"  and  yet  he  yields,  impelled  as  it 
were  by  some  internal  necessity.  And  tliis  necessity,  what  else  is 
it  than  the  mysterious,  but  nevertheless  certain  and  indispensable 
connexion  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  world — the  secret  and 
yet  manifest  inter-action  between  a  man's  character  and  his  fortunes, 
through  wliich  the  most  dehcate  traits  of  liis  mental  constitution 
have  their  correspondent  antitype  in  outward  circumstance,  and  in 
obedience  to  wliich,  in  the  present  case,  that  supernatural  energy 
of  love  into  which  Romeo's  passionate  susceptibility  precipitates 
him,  is  so  j)romptly  seconded  by  the  external  occasion? 

As  concerns  the  characters,  no  one  can  fail  to  see  that  both  in 
conception  and  in  keeping  they  agree  throughout  with  this  law  of 
tragic  necessity.  As  it  is  not  my  design  jxu-ticularly  to  dwell  ii])on 
Sliakspeare's  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  is  so 
easy  of  appreciation,  and  on  which,  besides,  so  much  has  been 
already  written,  I  shaU  content  myself  with  briefly  defending  him 
against  some  groundless  censures  which  concern  not  so  much  his 
skdl  in  poetry,  as  the  original  choice  of  his  characters.  Especial 
offence  has  been  taken  at  that  of  the  Nurse,  with  her  double-mean- 
ing stories  and  language,  her  fondness  for  match-making,  her 
fickleness,  and  its  entire  want  of  tragic  propriety.  Of  the  import 
of  the  comic  in  this  character  I  have  already  spoken.  Schlegcl 
too,  (in  Ids  Characterisation  and  Criticpies),  has  already  made  many 
excellent  observations  in  defence  of  the  poet,  which,  however,  do 
not,  in  my  opinion,  hit  exactly  the  right  point.  At  least  Ihev  do 
not  meet  the  question,  why  this  character,  whose  verisimilitude 
and  truth  of  nature  are  undeniable,  is  sketched  in  this  particular 
light,  and  none  other.     In  my  judgment,  indeed,  this  ver}  picture 
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n])])eai's  to  exhibit  in  the  most  remarkable  maimer  all  Sliakspeare's 
wonderful  tact  in  furnishing  an  adequate  ground  and  motive  for 
every  trait  of  character,  aiul  every  incident  of  the  plot.  The 
lasciviousness,  the  delight  in  match-muking,  the  eagerness  to  let 
her  imrsling  taste  as  early  as  possible  the  joys  of  love,  the  wanton- 
ness, which  mark  the  character  of  the  nurse — who  takes  a  mother^s 
place  with  Juliet,  and  who  has  been  the  constant  companion  and 
associate  of  her  virgin  years — must  naturally  have  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  education  and  disposition  of  her  charge,  and 
])artly  at  least  account  ibr  the  yielding  passion  and  desire  which 
surrendered  the  scarcely  mature  maiden — to  the  suppression  of  all 
maidenly  alarms — so  promptly  and  unresistingly  into  the  arms  of 
her  ardent  lover.  Of  this,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  The 
character  of  the  nurse,  while  it  casts  a  silent  reproach  upon  the  - 
mother  of  Jidiet,  seems  at  the  same  time  to  convey  an  allusion  to 
the  intrinsic  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  disposition  of 
an  individual  and  his  circumstances  and  associates.  Another  objec- 
tion, that  the  culpable  compliance  of  Priar  Laurence  with  the  wishes 
of  the  lovers  is  without  motive,  unnatm-al  and  inconsistent,  appears 
to  be  equally  groundless.  Would  the  refusal  of  the  I'riar  have 
availed  to  change  or  better  their  fates  ?  Would  it  have  been  able 
to  keep  the  swelling  torrent  within  its  bed?  Or  rather,  would  not 
the  blind  passion  of  the  lovers  have  seized  by  a  less  legitimate 
method  what  was  lawfidly  denied  them?  Laiu'ence  liimseK  is 
sketched  in  the  very  character  of  the  clergy  of  the  middle  ages; 
with  Ms  contemplative  meditations,  he  sought  to  combine  a  cer- 
tain active  part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  as  we  see  from  his 
practice  of  the  healing  art ;  like  most  of  his  brethren,  he  evinces  a 
disposition  to  keep  his  hands  in  tlie  play  of  those  mundane  events 
from  which  he  liad  retired ;  he  cannot  resist  the  idea,  iLu^b  by  th? 
union  of  the  lovers  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  the  great  work  of 
reuniting  the  hostile  houses.  Under  this  feeling,  lie  enters  at  once 
into  all  E,omeo's  plans  and  wishes,  and  having  once  taken  the  first 
step,  he  cannot  help  but  go  on ;  his  own  interest  requires  that  he 
should  induce  Juliet  to  adopt  his  desperate  comisels.  How  beau- 
tifidly  in  Ids  proceedings,  and  the  results  to  wliicli  they  lead,  have 
we  mirrored  before  us  the  vanity  of  seeking  to  intiuence  exter- 
nally the  destinies  of  individuals,  and  how  greatly,  as  already 
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sliewii,  is  the  instructive  basis  of  the  piece  enriched  thereby  Avith 
a  new,  sublime,  and  necessary  idea.  But  further,  it  has  been 
asked  :  what  reason  is  there  for,  and  what  is  the  meaning  of,  Paris 
and  his  suit,  and  especially  what  necessity  is  there  for  his  duel 
with  Eomeo  at  the  close  ?  The  deatl  i  of  the  Count  by  the  hand  of 
Romeo  is,  it  is  urged,  manifestly  superfluous  and  unmeaning :  it 
does  not  serve  to  tlu-ow  any  further  or  clearer  light  on  the  chief 
character,  which  it  ought  to  be  the  single  end  of  all  the  incidents 
of  the  piece  to  unfold.  But  the  death  of  the  calm,  cold,  and 
prosaic  Count  has  its  special  justification  in  the  mean,  stupid,  and 
heartless  sentiments  Avhich  he  entertains  of  love,  tliinking  to  bargain 
with  the  parents  for  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  the  daugliter,  whose 
heart  he  does  not  seek  to  gain,  but  claims  it  as  due  to  his  rank  and 
dignity,  but  unproved  virtue.  This  presumption  is  avenged  by  the 
heavenly  majesty  of  love,  and  Paris,  with  his  mode  of  courtship,  is 
necessary  to  furnish  a  constitutional  foil  to  the  passionateness  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  to  show  how  both  extremes  are  equally 
false,  and  necessarily  terminate  in  ruin  and  death,  and  consequently 
to  elucidate  the  genuine  truth  which  lies  midway  between  the  two. 
But  further,  there  is  a  general  reason  for  the  death  of  Paris,  in  that 
universal  necessity  which  irresistibly  hurries  to  death  and  destruc- 
tion aU  who  thrust  themselves  within  the  range  of  a  mighty  destiny 
once  formed  and  set  in  motion.  Even  here,  again,  there  glimmers 
forth  the  truly  philosophical  idea  of  man's  dependence  upon  liis 
fellow  man,  and  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  their  several  fortunes 
and  characters,  as  being  at  once  intrinsic,  organic,  and  deeply  based 
in  human  nature  itself. 

Lastly,  certain  Avise  heads  have  pretended  to  discover  faults  of 
all  kinds  in  the  structure  of  the  piece.  Content  with  appeahug 
generally  on  tliis  head  to  Sclilegel's  defence  of  our  author,  I  shall 
confine  myseK  to  a  single  point.  Shakspeare,  it  is  asserted,  has 
grievously  offended  against  the  rules  of  dramatic  art,  by  not  con- 
cluding the  play  with  the  death  of  the  lovers,  but  appending  a 
scene  of  investigation  and  inquiry,  which  is  not  only  superfluous 
but  weakens  the  dramatic  impression.  But,  in  sober  earnest,  how 
dull  and  prosaic  must  that  mind  be  that  fails  to  discern  and  feel 
the  sublime  beauty  and  deep  significance  of  the  closing  scene !  Is 
the  scene,  in  short,  such  as  it  is  pretended  ?     Or,  is  it  the  sole 
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end  of  tragedy  to  nifUc  tho  nerves  of  the  spectators  from  their 
ordinary  torpidity  by  a  series  of  horrors  and  mnrdcrs  ?  Was  not 
the  violent  death  of  the  lovehest  and  noblest  beings  of  this  earth 
revolting  to  human  sensibility,  and  needed  it  not  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  soothing  wliisper  of  deep  and  blissful  consolation  ?  And 
this  sweet  solace,  wliich  is  essential  to  true  tragedy,  as  exliibiting 
the  desired  piu-ification  of  humanity,  and  therefore  its  veritable 
reality,  its  eternal  and  intinite  vitaHty,  sounds  forth  in  this 
closing  scene  with  the  soft  harmony  of  a  quiet  thoughtful  sadness 
which  knows  no  bitterness.  The  lovers  have  indeed  fallen  a 
sacrifice  to  their  misuse  and  reckless  squandering  of  their  divine 
endowments:  whatever  there  was  of  earth  and  passion  in  their 
love  has  been  purified,  atoned  for,  and  exalted  by  death ;  it  rises 
from  the  tomb  pure  and  golden  like  the  Phronix  from  its  ashes,  to 
diffuse  a  lasting  blessing  on  the  scene  of  its  brief  eartlily  exist- 
ence. Thus  refined  and  elevated  by  suffering,  it  triumphs  over 
the  grim  spirit  of  party  and  hatred,  which,  so  long  as  it  too 
belonged  to  the  terrestrial  and  transitory,  had  opposed  it  U'recon- 
cileably  and  in\ancibly.  At  the  tomb  of  the  lovers,  the  deep-rooted 
hostility  of  the  two  noble  houses  is  dissolved  into  love, .  and  the 
talc  of  death  of  the  best  and  fairest  creatures  of  earth  is  appro- 
priately closed  mtli  this  beautifid  funeral  elegy,  which  is  as  sooth- 
ing as  it  is  deeply  moving. 

OTHELLO. 

/  '  Othello  has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  fearful  of  all  Shak- 
f  peare^s  tragedies,  but  truly  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek — hiyoraoy. 
My  sympathies  are  as  much  repelled  as  attracted  by  it.  The 
emotions  it  excites  resemble  those  with  wliich  we  regard  the 
men  who,  wliile  they  irresistibly  attract  us  by  the  powers  and 
splendour  of  their  genius,  alienate  us  no  less  forcibly  by  their 
character  and  disposition.  As  often  as  I  read  it  a  ferment  of 
conflicting  thoughts  and  feelings  takes  possession  of  my  mind,  and 
it  is  only  slowly  that  tliis  deep  coimnotion  gives  place  to  that 
soothing  and  calm  elevation,  which,  in  all  the  other  tragedies  of 
our   author,    so  (piickly  succeeds  the   more   painful   im])rcssion 
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The   cause   of   this  I  take   to  be,    the   grief   and  bitterness    of 
the  immediate  impression  wliich  is  left  upon  the  mind,  by  the 
death  of  the  lovehest  and  noblest  of  human  beings,  and  pre- 
dominates   over   the   brighter  and  more  cheering  hopes  wliich, 
nevertheless,  are  an  essential  element  of  the  tragical.  The  sharpest 
contrarieties  are  united  in  tliis  piece  :  the  most  high-minded  open-l 
ness  and  honesty  of  sentiment,  the  most  confiding  love  and  inA 
nocence,    fall    a   sacrifice  to  the  meanest  artifice  and  depravity;} 
magnanunity  and  strength  of  mind,  noble  manliness,  and  achieve- 
ments,  whose  fitting  place  is   in  the  history  of  the  world,  are 
through  blind  passionateness  "  enmeshed"  in  the  slight  toils  of  a 
low  cunning  and  a  vulgai-  desire  of  revenge,  associated  with  a 
devilish,  and,  in  its  fatal  consequences,  fearful  selfishness.    Though 
of  all  who  are  involved  in  the  tragic  catastrophe  not  one  is  totally 
blameless,  yet  the  penalty  of  their  faults  appears  harsh,  not  to  say 
cruel : — Desdemona's  death  alone  fills  us  with  horror.     All  this 
jarring  dissonance  does  not,  as  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  pass  off 
at  once  into  a  sootliing  sweet  sounding  accord ;  but  we  must  look 
to  reflection,  and  a  combined  consideration  of  all  the  several  con- 
stituents of  the  ground  idea,  for  solace  and  comfort.     If  this  be 
the  case,  if  my  feelings  have  not  deceived  me,  we  must,  on  this 
account,  ascribe  to  Othello  a  want  of  tragic  perfection  and  com- 
jileteness,  which,  as  compared  mth  the  other  tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare,    must    throw   into  the  background  a  drama  which,    on 
account  of  its  undeniable  excellency  of  construction   and.  .,wjell- 
motived  action,  the  English  nation  has  ever  regarded  as  the  mas- 
terpiece of  our  poet.    Nevertheless,  to  remove  the  painfulness  of 
the  immediate  imjjression,  nothing  more  is  wanting,  as  has  been 
already  said,  than  a  closer  consideration  of  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole.     It  is  manifestly  love — the  noblest  and  highest  emotion  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  truly  divine  gift — that  is  here  again  taken 
as  the  basis  and  centre  of  man's  feelings  and  actions.     StiU  we 
do  not  meet  with  it  exactly  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which 
we  contemplated  it  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."     Here  it  is  not  the 
glowing  morning  tints  of  youthful  love,  nor  the  virgin  flame  of 
the  maiden's  full  dreaming  heart ;  the  sun  has  now  reached  his 
meridian  altitude ;  it  is  /redded  Jove — love  of  the  mattire  man, 
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who  has  been  tried  in  the  storms  of  life,  and  the  heartfelt  devotion 
of  an  accompJhhed  woman,  irresistibly  attracted  not  by  the  false 
tinsel  of  youthful  beauty  and  lovcHness,  but  by  the  sterhng 
gold  of  manly  deeds  and  virtue.  We  might  almost  say,  that 
marriage  itself,  so  far  as  it  has  its  principle  and  idea  in  such  a 
love,  is  the  subject  of  the  piece.  Wedlock,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
chief  element  and  a  leading  motive  in  the  social  development  of 
the  human  race,  is  the  position  of  life  from  which  the  poet  has  sur- 
veyed the  horizon  of  the  tragic  view  of  the  world  and  providence. 
On  this  account  it  is  not  love  alone  that  is  here  presented  to  us, 
as  is  the  case  in  "  llomeo  and  Juliet,"  where  it  has  no  other  ac- 
companiment but  a  hatred,  which,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  is  inse- 
parable from  its  very  passionateness ;  but  in  "Othello"  love  stands 
in  organic  and  indissoluble  conununion,  both  with  conjugal  fide- 
lity and  duty,  and  with  honour,  that  indispensable  attribute  of 
man's  life  and  activity.  So  much  zeal  has  been  shewn  upon  reli- 
gious and  moral,  as  well  as  philosophical  considerations,  against 
the  so-called  phantom  of  honour,  that  we  might  ahnost  suppose 
that  the  spectre  had  long  since  vanished  before  such  earnest  con- 
jurations. Nevertheless,  the  traces  of  its  unhealthy  influence  are 
daily  discernible.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  hateful  and  monstrous  thing  into  which  honour,  no 
doubt,  is,  for  the  most  part  perverted,  has  yet  for  its  ground  a 
real  principle,  and  a  justification  not  easily  to  be  reasoned  away. 
And  so  it  is  in  fact.  Honour,  in  its  true  import,  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  man's  activity;  he  ought  and  must  act  in  and  for 
the  world,  in  which  his  natui-al  vocation  and  divine  destination 
lies.  But  the  inmost  nerves  of  his  historical  activity  are  weakened, 
when  tliey  are  not  accompanied  by  an  outM'ard  manifestation  of 
the  world's  esteem.  Honour  is  the  inchspeusable  bond  between  a 
man's  enterprise,  and  the  sphere  on  which  he  exerts  it.  And  this 
is  the  true  justification  of  lionoui-:  in  itself,  indeed,  it  has  no 
validity,  but  derives  its  right  from  a  higher  principle  of  true 
morality,  which  is  perfectly  independent  of  the  world,  and  stands 
in  immediate  reference  to  God  alone.  If  honour  be  torn  from  its 
true  root  and  soil — that  morality  in  comparison  with  which  the 
world  and  all  its  pursuits  are  at  best  of  relative  importance,  and  by 
themselves  arc  absolutely  worthless — if  it  be  \ it'\Aed  oxclusivelv  in 
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its  relation  Ifj  lliis  iiiiiti;  curl  lily  cxistciu'c,  iJicii,  no  donbl,  il  hc- 
coiiics  !i-  mere,  speetnil  pluiiitoui,  mikI  wliuiever  lliere,  is  in  il  of 
gniiideiir  :iii(l  iiiip;lil,  once,  H('|)iiriil((l  Froiii  its  godlike  origin,  re- 
boNiids  vvilli  deuioiiiacid  force  npon  ils  possesaors. 

Thus  il,  liii|)|)(;tis  willi  "Ollic.llo."  II,  is  evidcnily  ;in  inrclicilons 
idea  of  iScldi'gcl's,  in  vvliicli,  however,  ilurn  ;ind  ollicrs  have  con- 
curred, lli;il  led  liiiii  lo  see  in  I  his  eliiir!iel,er  niercly  I  lie  N('f/ro,Vi\\i)m 
:inini;d  nature,  tunied  iippiirenlly  by  milder  ;ind  nobler  inslilulions, 
■wlien  once  excited  hy  llie  poison  of  jealousy,  instiintiuicously 
throws  oil"  :dl  ils  !ic(|iiired  lUid  hal)ilnale(l  virtues,  and  given  the 
victory  to  Ihe  savage,  over  Ihe  civili/ed  man.  if  the  case,  were 
really  so,  where  then  wonld  be  Ihe,  tragic  import  of  the  drama  (* 
Conld  it  be  called  I  ragic  for  Ihe  negro  lo  (continue,  a  negro — de- 
graded, repelled,  and  re.jectcui,  even  b\  (iod,  simply  becaiise  lie  is 
not  a.  while  nian'r'  ( )n  llie  c(iiilrar\,  ihe  Irne  tragic;  ell'ecl  conld 
not  (ronsist  uil  h  a  system  of  fatnlism,  which  subverts  at  once  all 
Ireedom  of  Ihe  wdl,  and  makes  man  (le|)endenl,  not  on  (lod's 
Iree  grace,  bnl  on  a  bbnd  physical  ne,e(\«sity.  It  is  nothing  less 
ilijui  a  pnn;  revolting  blasphemy,  and  (;onse<pieidly  so  nnsnitable, 
to  trne|)oetry,  that  within  such  a  view  of  providence  \n)  poctiral 
idfd  wonld  b(;  possible.  IF,  then,  il  be  from  no  /vv// elevation  and 
genuine  gr(;a,tness  of  soul,  but  rather  from  a,  scciiiiii;/  grandeur, 
and  from  the,  xjuirioiis  lin.sel  splendour  of  a,  p/a/nl  virtue,  that 
Othello  falls  inio  the  lowness  and  darkness  of  a  nature  really 
more  brutal  than  human,  then,  in  \\\v.  place  of  a  profound  tragic 
i(l(Mi.,  we  have  nothing  left  bul  the  trile  moral:  "All  is  not 
gold  tha,t  glitters."  The  whole  drama  will  be  out  of  joint  : 
.Desdemona.  woidd  sird<  from  her  lolly  and  beautiful  womanhood 
inIo  the  class  of  ordinary  unripe  girls,  wlios(!  heart  is  deceived 
by  oidvvard  show,  and  her  love  could  not  have  had  its  root 
in  the  iinnost  lading  of  ()l  hello.  In  such  a  case  the  Moor'.s 
African  sava,gcness  rmist  have  repelled  a.ll  alleclion,  <ir  from 
the  lirst  lia.V(!  barred  against  him  all  accesH  to  her  heart  ;  and 
lastly,  lago  wduld  have  been  jiislilied  in  tearinu,-  from  ( )t  hello's 
seeming  virtiu;  its  pompous  mask;  the,  senate  of  Venice,  and 
Cassio,  and  all,  must  have  been  in  their  vcuicrntion  for  Othello 
(he  veriest,  and  bliiidest  of  fools. 

Sehlegel  allowed   himsidl",  perhaps,  lo  be   misled   into   this  mis- 
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conception  iu  order  to  justif\  the  pretended  uiistivkc  of  ShaksjK^ire 
in  making  a  Negro  of  a  Moor.  For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  any  mistake  or  misunderstanding  of  the  sort.  Shidispeare  knew 
well  enongh  that  a  Moor  and  a  Negro  are  two  ditierent  tilings.  It 
•was  from  very  dillereut  but  for  just  reasons  that  he  has  made  a 
Negro  of  Othello.  For  in  the  first  place  it  admits  of  no  doubt  that 
Othello,  i\s  pi\inted  by  Shakspeare,  is  tnUy  the  noble  excellent 
chivnicter  he  seems,  and  not  one  of  mere  conventionid  virtues. 
This  view  is  contirmcd,  not  only  by  a  number  of  separate  passages, 
but  i\lso  bvthe  srenerid  cast  and  the  crround  idea  of  the  entire  piece. 
From  such  a  charge  of  a  repressed  but  still  uuconiiuered  savageness 
and  fury,  he  is  at  once  acquitted  by  the  speech  of  lago.  (Act  3., 
scene  4.) 

"  Can  he  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  Devil,  from  his  very  arm 
Puft  his  own  brother  ;  and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then, — 1  will  go  meet  him. 
There's  matter  in't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry." 

To  this  truly  liigh  degree  of  manly  energ}-  and  nrtue,  Otliello 
is  raised  by  Shakspeare,  as  it  were  by  a  vigorous  cast,  and  this 
jrreatness  of  soul  is  fiu-ther  extdted  in  an  eminent  denrce,  bv  the 
conception  that  he  had  to  conquer,  not  merely  the  ordinary  wc:ik- 
ness  and  sinfulness  of  humanity,  but  also  the  savage  violence  of  liis 
African  nature.  Othello's  fall,  in  truth,  becomes  the  more  deeply 
tragic  and  affecting,  the  higher  liis  menttil  and  moral  strength  is 
re]iresented.  And  it  is  this  same  consideration,  also,  that  tirst  en- 
ables us  to  appreciate  didy  the  true  wortli  and  profound  signifi- 
cance of  Desdemona's  cliaracter;  her  matured  affection,  her  wifely, 
more  than  virsrin  love,  is  shaded  off  distinctlv  from  the  vontlit'ul 
and  ghnnng  passionateness  of  Jidiet,  by  the  good  sense  ^\ith  which, 
li  breaking  through  the  outward  shell,  undismayed  by  Othello's  ex- 
\temal  ugliness  and  negro  repiilsiveness,  she  surrenders  her  affection 
to  the  true  intrinsic  substance,  the  sterhng  worth  and  excellency 
of  the  man.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  appear 
entirely  blameless  in  her  hard  tate ;  the  tragic  catastrophe  coidd 
not  come  upon  her  whoUy  undeserved  and  arbitrarily,  without  doing 
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violence  to  the  nature  of  Tragedy,  and  casting  a  doubt  upon  tlie 
justice  of  Providence.  Besides  many  little  faults  of  imprudence, 
her  chief  transgression  is  the  decei\dng  of  her  nohle  and  affection- 
ate father,  and  her  disobedience  in  uniting  herseK  without  his  con- 
sent with  the  husband  of  her  own  choice.  Indeed,  lago^s  whole  plan, 
as  he  himseK  often  expressly  asserts,  is  grounded  partly  on  the  sad 
experience  that  such  a  disproportion  between  the  outward  grace  and 
the  inward  worth  must,  in  time,  necessarily  tend  to  loosen  the  mar- 
riage knot ;  and  partly  on  tlie  presumption  that  Othello  liimself, 
on  this  very  ground,  would  be  only  the  more  disposed  to  harbour 
suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  liis  wife.  Thus,  we  see,  the  conception 
of  Othello's  negro  origin  is  so  profoundly  and  intentionally  inter- 
woven with  the  leading  spring  of  the  whole  tragic  development, 
that  the  true  critic  is  forced  to  recognise  in  what  has  been  called  a 
mistake,  nothing  less  than  the  most  profound  and  artistic  wisdom. 
The  high-minded,  noble,  heroic  Othello — he  who  has  so  com- 
pletely overcome  his  uatm'e  and  the  stain  of  liis  birth — does  not 
relax  liis  moral  fii'mness  until  all  faith  in  human  worth  and  virtue 
has  been  T\Tung  from  him  by  a  devilish  cunning,  wliich,  in  spite 
of  all  its  littleness,  is  yet  most  subtilly  devised,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieves, liis  second  seli^ — tliis  model  of  fair  womanhood — has  become 
untrue.  It  is  onlv  when  with  such  affliction  he  has  lost  his  true 
self,  that  his  passion  breaks  out  beyond  controul,  and  that  he 
breathes  death  and  aiiniliilation  against  liimself  and  the  whole 
wortldess  race  of  man.  Othello  in  liis  inmost  soul  is  by  no  means 
jealous ;  tliis  low  passion,  A^hatever  lago  may  pretend,  is  altogether 
foreign  to  his  nature.  A  man  is  not,  properly  speaking,  jealous 
who  has  good  cause  for  jealousy.  And  in  the  same  manner  the 
desire  of  revenge  seizes  his  mind  but  transiently ;  it  springs  up  and 
passes  away  with  the  first  burst  of  passion.  Tor  revenge  seeks 
but  to  heap  misery  and  ruin  on  the  hated  head;  but  how  touch- 
ingly  does  Othello  urge  Desdemona,  before  her  death,  to  confess 
and  repent,  that  her  soul  may  be  saved  from  eternal  damnation ! 
Anger,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  are  but  the  momentary  phases  under 
A\hich  love  and  honour,  the  ruling  emotions  of  his  soul,  exhibit 
themselves  as  deeply  wounded  and  violated,  and  consequently  con- 
tcndhig  Avith  each  other  in  the  annihilating  struggle  of  conflicting 
passions.    What  lie  says  of  himself  when  inechtating  scK-destruction 
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is  strictly  true;  ho  is  "an  lioiiourablo  murderer,  who  has  done 
nothing  out  of  liute,  but  all  for  honour."  AVhcu  the  supposed  infi- 
delity of  his  wife,  and  the  treacliery  of  his  friend  CussiOj  have 
rolibed  him  of  love,  and  whatever  else  in  life  is  dear  to  him,  and  his 
mind,  deprived  of  its  sole  stay,  reels  and  totters  and  is  near  to 
shij)wreek,  then  he  clings  convulsively  with  all  his  might  to  the 
other  and  oidy  tie  that  still  remains  to  him — honour.  His  honour, 
at  least,  he  will  preserve.  But  his  soul,  once  out  of  tune,  is  unable 
to  resume  its  scK-possession ;  in  passionate  blindness  he  deems 
the  deaths  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  honour.  Thus  does  he  ruin  what  he  wishes  to  save.  When 
his  OA^Ti  guiltiness  has  broken  asunder  the  only  two  ties  wliich  had 
attached  him  to  existence,  death  alone  remains  for  him. 

Othello,  like  Romeo,  misemploys  his  divine  gifts;  forgetting  their 
true  destination,  he  devotes  them  and  himself  to  tliis  earthly  life. 
By  its  own  weakness,  its  worldhness  and  finiteness  of  view,  the 
great,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful,  sinks  to  the  earth ;  in  the  hard 
trial  it  could  not  hold  its  ground,  and  falling,  dashed  into  pieces 
the  rich  casket  which  contained  it.  As  in  the  former  piece  it  was 
youtMul  devotion  and  enthusiasm,  so  in  the  latter  it  is  ripe  maidy 
love,  with  wedded  truth,  its  inseparable  companion  —  honour, 
that  is  represented  as  the  most  intimate  tie  of  human  existence. 
But  even  this  bond,  this  necessary  tie  of  society  and  })rogi-ess, 
breaks  into  pieces,  powerless  and  unsupported,  so  soon  as  it 
looks  upon  this  earth  alone  as  its  abiding  stay,  and  not  as  a 
passing  moment  of  the  eternal  life  of  humanity. 

All  that  has  been  falsely  said  of  Othello,  applies  only  to  his 
'  manifest  opposite,  lago.  He  is  the  wliitewashed,  h}^3ocritical  po^ver 
of  evil — liis  is  a  selfish,  half-animal  nature,  which  is  unable  to 
control  its  desires  and  passions  simply  because  it  has  never  made 
the  attempt.  The  mere  semblance  of  virtue  easily  deceives  the 
open  unsuspecting  Othello.  He,  indeed,  is  the  prey  of  a  \Tilgar 
jealousy  :  he  hates  Othello,  because  he  believes  liim,  on  no  other 
ground  than  liis  own  unreasonable  suspicions,  guilty  of  adultery 
with  his  wif(^  Emilia.  "With  lago,  honour,  even  in  its  worldly 
acceptation,  is  a  mere  pretence.  Honour,  with  him,  means 
nothing  but  external  influence  and  reputation — it  matters  not  how 
acquired.     In  this  sense,  too,  he  is  jeah)us ;  for  he  hunts  Othello 
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and  Cassio  into  his  toils  simply  because  the  former  has  preferred  the 
latter  to  himself.  These  are  the  motives  of  all  his  conduct,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  the  tragic  plot.  Even  as  the  mere 
organic  opposite  to  Othello,  tliis  character  was  indispensable  to  the 
whole  piece.  But  still  more  so  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Emilia,  Desdemona's  attendant,  \^diich  again  stands  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  that  of  Othello  and  Desdemona.  In  the  latter  are  found 
all  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  a  true  and  lasting  union  : 
so  that  the  only  obstacle  to  the  permanence  of  tliis  happy  state  of 
genuine  humanity  is  the  undue  value  wliich  is  set  upon  it,  as  if  it 
were  the  sole  object  of  existence.  In  the  M^edding  of  lago,  on 
the  other  hand,  all,  even  the  lowest  considerations  wliich  might 
make  it  a  real  union,  are  wanting.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the 
very  first,  false  and  heartless,  and  had  A\ithin  itseK  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  The  truly  frivolous,  thoughtless,  but  good-natured 
EmiKa,  could  have  united  herself  to  Tago  only  from  impui-e 
motives,  in  sin  and  error.  She  falls  by  the  dagger  of  her  husband 
at  the  very  moment  when  she  is  performing  the  best  deed  of  her 
life — defending  the  innocence  of  her  mistress.  lago,  too,  perishes 
by  liis  own  wickedness ;  and  thus  does  the  life  of  both  reflect  the 
ground  idea  of  the  piece  in  an  organic  contrariety.  Somewhat 
similar,  also,  is  the  relation  between  Cassio  and  Eoderigo :  they  are 
not  superfluous,  entering  whoDy  from  without  into  the  machinery 
of  the  action.  Their  fates  likewise  are  the  results  and  consequences 
of  their  own  false  views  of  love,  marriage,  and  honour. 

And  so  here  again  we  behold  all  the  subordinate  agents  per- 
vaded and  impelled  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  revolving  around  one 
organic  centre  in  mutual  relationship  and  interaction.  Accord- 
ingly, all  settle  themselves  in  a  well-arranged  group ;  on  one  side 
Othello  and  Desdemona,  with  lago  and  Emilia  on  the  other ;  be- 
hind them,  on  either  hand,  stand  Cassio  and  Eoderigo;  even 
Bianca  fills  her  place  with  reason  and  significancy,  so  far  as  her 
connection  with  Cassio  seems  to  reveal  liis  frivolous  levity  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  moral  foundation  of  hfe,  and  thereby  implicates  him 
in  the  same  tragic  guiltiness  with  the  rest,  and  takes  away  from  its 
heavy  penalty  its  seeming  injustice;  the  fool,  however,  is  here 
reduced  to  a  mere  messenger ;  his  presence  seems  but  to  show  that 
genuine  wit  and  humour  camiot  spring  up  in  the  same  soil  with 
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fiendish  malice  and  savage  passionatencss.  Lastly,  beyond  all,  and 
far  in  the  background,  stand  the  Doge  and  Senate  of  Venice  (with 
their  officials,  Gratianus  and  Lodovico),  both  as  the  representatives 
of  the  objective  majesty  of  law  and  morality,  and  as  being  at  the 
same  time  necessary,  from  their  relation  to  the  state,  to  illustrate 
the  general  character  of  the  age  and  people,  and  to  exhibit  the 
reciprocal  action  between  it  and  the  represented  action.  For  it  is 
only  in  such  times  of  emergency,  and  amid  wars  and  political  storms, 
that  passionatencss  and  high  heroic  prowess,  the  tearing  rapidity 
of  decision  and  execution,  and  especially  the  sense  of  honour,  could 
rise  to  such  a  height.  ]\Ioreover,  Italy  and  Venice  pre-eminently 
are  the  land  of  intrigue  and  cimning;  on  these  the  whole  action  is 
built,  which,  therefore,  without  any  external  interferences,  -without 
chance,  accident,  or  unexpected  incidents,  develops  itself  by  an  in- 
trinsic majesty  entirely  from  out  of  the  characters  and  conduct  of 
the  dramatic  personages.  What  seems  like  accident,  that  Desde- 
mona  should  droj)  her  handerkerchief,  is,  in  truth,  inconsiderate- 
ness  rather.  "  Othello,"  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  a  tragedy 
of  intrigue.  By  such  a  view  of  it  the  tragic  element  first  obtains 
its  true  significancy.  Tor  then  the  sootliing,  calming  element 
which  is  covertly  contained  in  it,  comes  distinctly  forward ;  then 
do  Othello's  sufferings  and  death  teach  us  that  man's  wit  and 
cunning  may  no  doubt  bring  low  a  great  and  noble  character,  but 
cannot  rob  liim  of  liis  intrinsic  nobility,  liis  gTcatness  of  soul, 
and  his  hope  in  God's  mercy  and  compassion,  in  wliich  Othello, 
amidst  tears  of  repentance,  and  atonement  full  of  "  soul- soothing 
balsam,"  dies. 

^  KING  LEAE. 

In  ''King  Lear,"  Lore  is  once  more  employed  by  Shakspeare 
as  a  leading  principle  of  human  conduct ;  but  under  a  new  and 
wholly  distinct  manifestation.  It  is  here  exhibited  in  the  last  of 
the  three  principal  forms  under  which  it  exercises  an  immediate 
and  direct  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man,  and  in  that  particidar 
one  in  which  it  reveals  itself  as  the  natural  and  most  intimate 
bond  of  the  great  organism  of  society,  and  consequently  as  the 
l)rinciple  and  fundamental  condition  of  all  intellectual  and  moral 
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development.  In  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  its  \argin  devotedness  and 
enthusiastic  dreaminess  formed  the  centre  of  interest  wliich^  in 
"Othello,"  revolved  aromid  the  manly  earnestness  and  the  un- 
suspecting fulness  of  wedded  affection.  In  "  King  Lear,"  imrental 
affection  and  Jillal  reverence  are  contemplated  as  the  focus 
towards  which  all  the  ties  of  life  converge,  and  the  /ami'///  — in 
its  largest  and  historical  import — is  the  particular  grade  of  life 
in  which  the  poet  has  here  taken  up  his  position  within  the  domain 
of  poetry.  Such  is  the  particular  modification  of  Shakspeare's 
general  tragic  view  which  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
present  drama. 

The  high  mid-day  sun  has  now  sunk  into  the  fi-esh,  glowing, 
but  fast  fading  tints  of  evening.  The  old  Lear  is  still  vigorous 
both  in  mind  and  body ;  his  old  age  has  not  tempered  the  faults 
of  liis  nature ;  his  obstinacy,  love  of  power,  passion  and  rashness, 
are  as  strong  as  ever ;  his  heart  still  retains  all  its  freshness  and 
impetuosity.  The  rich  measure  of  love  which  has  fallen  to  the 
portion  of  Lear's  heart  is  bhiidly  lavished  by  him  to  the  last 
drops  upon  liis  children ;  he  resigns  to  them  his  aU,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  in  their  love  and  gTatitude  repose  from  the  storms  and 
fatigues  of  liis  long  life.  But  the  aff'ection  of  Lear  leads  him  to 
forget  the  king  in  the  parent,  and  in  a  father's  care  to  overlook 
all  other  duties.  Mistaking  the  outward  sign  for  the  deep  internal 
feeling  of  aff'ection,  he  has  himseK  in  some  measure  accustomed  his 
children  to  flattery  and  hypocrisy.  His  error  is  not  momentary, 
but  so  wilful  and  deliberate,  that  the  attempt  of  Kent  (of  which 
the  artistic  necessity  is  obvious)  to  bring  him  to  a  better  judgment, 
totally  fails,  in  spite  of  the  pertinacity  with  ^vhich  it  is  repeated. 
Like  the  love  of  Romeo,  and  Othello,  that  of  Lear  is  far  from 
beisg  pure  from  gross  and  earthly  alloy ;  in  him,  too,  it  possesses 
a  character  of  passionacene'ss,  as  is  shewn  i]i  his  hasty  and  unjust 
banishment  of  Kent  and  Cordelia.  Its  first  thought  is  of  the 
external  and  terrestrial,  not  the  inward  and  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  children.  As  it  has  not  its  root  in  the  divine-  truth, 
it  consequently  mistakes  its  true  nature,  and,  refusing  the 
genuine  return  of  deep  and  silent  gratitude,  accepts  in  the  stead 
a  worthless  counterfeit.  Such  a  false,  and  in  fact  immoral  love 
of  the  parent,  is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  closely  followed  by  the 
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perfidy,  iiigratitucle,  and  guilt  of  the  cliildreu.  \A'liik'  lie  judges 
of  true  atl'ectiou,  which  loves  and  is  silent,  by  mere  outward  atten- 
tions and  protestations;  while  he  apportions  to  what  ought 
and  desires  to  be  its  own  reward,  an  external  recompense ;  while 
he  tests  it  by  weight  and  measure  ;  and  thus  failing  to  perceive  its 
intrinsic  infinity — its  proper  essence,  and  adopting  a  false  standard 
for  the  rule  of  his  conduct,  he  snaps  asunder  the  only  stable  tie 
of  domestic  afl'ection.  True  family  love  can  only  exist  in  the 
calm,  unconscious,  disinterested  union  of  hearts  in  which  outward 
and  inward,  objective  and  subjective,  are  so  perfectly  blended  into 
one,  that  no  outward  sanction,  no  notions  of  right  and  duty,  $^ 
reward  or  recompense,  are  ever  pressed  into  consideration.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  look  upon  Lear  liimseK  as  the  prime  cause  of  the 
tragic  complication,  and  the  guilty  author  of  his  own  fate,  no  less 
than  of  the  crimes  and  sufi'crings  of  his  daughters.  He  falls  the 
victim  of  the  errors  and  weakness  of  liis  own  affectionate  heart. 
Thus  invariably  does  the  lovely  and  noble  of  this  earth  hasteji  to 
perdition  whenever  unpurified  and  eartlily:  it  neglects  to  look  back 
to  its  divine  origin  for  its  true  strength  and  support. 

As  Shakspeare  everywhere  exhibits  the  most  wonderful  power  in 
completely  exhausting  the  particular  subject  he  has  in  hand,  so,  in 
the  present  piece,  he  is  not  content  with  simply  exhibiting  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  the  fortunes  of  the  King  and  his  family.     He  sets 
it  forth  under  another  aspect.    In  the  same  w^ay  that  he  contrasted 
the    passionate   ardojir  of  Romeo  with    the    equally  guilty  but 
prosaic  coldness   of    Paris,    and  that   the   ill-conditioned    union 
of  lago  and  Emilia  is  placed  side  by  side  of  the  married  bliss  of 
Othello — so  pure  and  genuine,  and  yet  so  liable  to  be  disturbed — he 
has  associated  the  story  of  Lear  and  his  daughters  with  the  similar 
but  divergent  story  of  Gloster  and  his  sons.     In  order  to  shew^  l^" 
that  a  moral  corruption  is  never  solitary,  but  is  in  its  seed  and 
principle  un  ire  ran  I,  and  ultimately  resting  on  the  sinfulness  of 
the  Avhole  human  race,  he  has  taken  the  noblest  families  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  family  of  man,  and  made  them  the  victims 
of  the  moral  pestilence.     Wliile  a  passionate  unreal  tenderness 
avenges  itself  on  Lear,  the  fate  of  Gloster  is  the  consequence  of 
unrepented  juvenile  excess,  on  M'hich  (as  shewn  in  the  first  scene) 
the  old  man  still  reflects  \\ith  ^\anton  pleasure.     Tor  the  stain  of 
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his  birth  the  bastard  Edmund  punishes  his  father^  who  is  as  credu- 
lous and  superstitious  in  liis  old  age  as  he  was  light-hearted  and 
thoughtless  in  youth.  Wliile  in  the  one  case  the  open  folly  of  the 
parent  is  answered  by  the  open  and  shameless  crimes  of  the 
children,  in  the  other  secret  sins  are  met  by  liidden  and  sanctified 
enormity.  In  the  former  case  the  family  tie  is  broken,  together 
with  the  false  and  rickety  foundation  on  which  it  rested ;  in  the 
latter  it  is  anniliilated  by  the  retributive  poison  of  a  single  sin, 
which  from  the  first  had  eaten  away  the  only  stay  of  domestic 
happiness — true  purity  of  heart.  With  imperious  caprice  Lear 
demands  the  outward  semblance  for  the  reality,  and  his  punish- 

^^  ment  consists,  accordingly,  in  his  being  stripped  of  all  external 
splendom',  opulence,  and  power,  and  reduced  to  that  pure  needy 
nakedness  in  which  the  true  value  of  tilings  is  first  discerned. 
Gloster,  on  the  other  hand,  errs  iinintentionaUy.  His  light, 
superficial  estimate  of  marriage,  and  the  other  relations  of  life, 
which  leads  him  superstitiously  to  look  upon  the  moral  liberty  ol 
man  as  dependent  upon  a  physical  necessity,  and  the  actions  of  man 
on  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the  latter  itseK  as  a  ball  in  the 
hand  of  the  gods,  has  completely  blinded  him,  and  for  this  dark- 
ness of  the  moral  vision    he    is  visited  with  blindness  of   the 

/- —  physical  organ  ;  he  is  deprived  of  the  sight  of  his  eyes  because  he 
was  without  a  pure  light  of  the  mind.  Lear's  stronger  and  bolder 
spirit  makes  head  against  external  troubles  ;  he  struggles  against 
the  fury  of  the  elements  as  against  the  wickedness  of  man.  It  is 
only  from  within  that  he  can  be  conquered ;  in  the  violent  con- 
vulsive eff'ort  to  master  the  deep  emotions  of  his  heart,  the  bonds 
t>'of  reason  snap  asunder,  and  madness  spreads  its  nightly,  veiling 
darkness  over  liim.  The  weaker  character  of  Gloster,  light- 
minded  in  youth,  and  in  old  age  indiscreet  and  irresolute,  as  he 
indulged  in  excess  during  prosperity,  so,  in  misfortune,  he  mistakes 
the  shadow  for  the  substance :  not  strong  enough  for  resistance, 
too  weak  for  madness,  and  without  power  to  endure,  in  despair  he 
rushes  upon  self-destruction. 

Nothing,  as  Schlegel  has  justly  observed,  could  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  give  a  happy  close  to  the  play,  by  restoring  the 
old  Lear  to  the  tlu-one  he  had  abdicated.  In  the  opinion  of 
mankind  generaUv,  no  doubt,  the  sufferings  of  both  these  old  men 
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far  exceed  tlieir  transgressions.  But,  in  triithj  tlie  cxaot  propor- 
tion between  the  inward  sin  and  its  out  ward  penalty  admits  not  of 
very  nice  determination ;  for  in  reality  no  true  ratio  suljsists  be- 
tween them.  This  is  a  truth  of  daily  experience  and  history,  and 
to  illustrate  it  is  our  poet's  purpose  in  this  and  others  of  his  tra- 
geches.  Moreover,  that  retribution  which  brings  the  sinner  to 
repentance  can  never  be  excessive,  simply  because  thereupon  it 
ceases  to  bo  ])unishment. 

Lastly,  it  was  necessary  to  portray  Lear  ;iii(l  Gloster  as  infi- 
nitely more  sinned  against  tlism  sinning,  in  oriler  thereby  to  })oint 
out  how  sins,  such  as  those  of  which  they  were  the  first  cause, 
spring  up  hke  weeds,  from  small  beginnings  to  an  unforeseen  mag- 
nitude, until  they  cover  the  whole  soil,  and  absorb  its  most  pre- 
cious juices.  That  their  banefid  influence  should  have  been 
stronger  on  the  female  mind  than  on  that  of  man  —for  Edmund, 
however  guilty,  has  some  palliation  to  plead  in  the  dishonour  of 
liis  origin — is  but  founded  on  the  truth  of  nature.  Since  the  voca- 
tion of  woman  is  domestic  life,  from  which  both  her  character  and 
feelings  take  their  tone,  wdienever  this  is  corrupt  and  her  sole  stay 
undermined,  woman  necessarily  falls  lower  than  man,  who,  by 
his  very  nature,  is  thrown  more  upon  himself,  and  placed  on  a 
wider  basis  of  existence.  That  the  same  rank  soil  should  also  bear  <-- 
a  good  and  wholesome  plant  is  but  another  proof  of  the  moral 
liberty  of  man,  which,  independent  both  of  spare  and  time,  is 
restricted  neither  by  relations,  parentage,  nor  circumstance.  This 
truth  the  poet  sets  before  us  in  the  character  of  Cordelia  and 
Edgar  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  those  of  Kent, 
Albany,  and  the  Fool.  But  even  in  these  examples  \nrtue  has 
lost  something  of  its  proper  splendour  from  contact  with  th(^ 
general  corruption ;  as  finite  human  creatiu'es  they  have  not  the 
power  to  stem  the  torrent.  Cordelia  must  abandon  her  home 
and  country ;  it  is  only  in  the  meanest  disguise  that  Edgar  pre- 
serves his  life ;  Kent,  ^vith  all  his  love  of  truth,  must  stooj)  to 
dissimulation  to  satisfv  his  unshaken  attachment  and  fidelitv  to 
the  King;  and  lastly,  Albany,  at  first  weak,  ii-resolute,  and  inac-« — 
tive,  must  sink  into  the  very  depth  of  misery  before  he  can  rouse 
his  moral  energ}-,  and  the  Fool  must  hide  his  compassionate  heart, 
and  his  correct  and  profound  discernment, beneath  the  tinsel  sparkles 
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of  wit.  They  are  not  called  upon  to  restore  the  broken  order  of 
right  and  morality;  this  nothing  less  than  divine  justice  can  accom- 
pHsh,  wliich  punishes  vice  at  one  time  by  its  own  hand,  at  another 
by  the  instrimientahty  of  the  yet  unpolluted  virtue.  In  order  to 
shew  forth  tliis  truth  in  its  full  extent,  all  these  characters  were 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece. 
It  is  only  as  such  instruments  that  Edgar  and  Albany  assist  in 
restoring  moral  order,  and  heahug  the  disorders  of  the  state,  wliile 
Kent,  after  long  co-operating  with  them,  is  ^\-ithdra^vn,  weary  of 
life,  from  this  last  business.  The  Fool,  too,  and  CordeUa,  as  a 
woman,  can  have  no  part  properly  in  such  a  task ;  they  retire 
accordingly  from  the  stage  of  life  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled 
then-  part,  which  was  to  vindicate  the  father  and  the  friend,  and  in 
his  person  both  morality  and  justice. 

The  composition  or  structure  of  the  piece  is  here  again  regu- 
lated by  the  several  groups  into  Avliich  the  dramatic  personages 
spontaneously  fall  by  reason  of  their  respective  characters,  or  of 
the  predominant  relations  between  them.  On  one  side  we  have 
Lear  with  his  family,  attended  by  Kent  and  the  Fool;  on  the  other, 
Gloster  \^dth  his  two  sons  Edgar  and  Edmund.  This  arrange- 
ment of  nature  is,  however,  quickly  disturbed  and  altered  by 
the  characters  of  the  indi\'iduals  that  compose  them.  Eegan, 
Goneril,  and  Cornwall,  violently  detach  themselves  from  Lear  and 
Cordeha,  while  Edgar  is  driven  away  by  the  enmity  of  his  father 
and  brother.  The  realm  of  darkness  separates  itself  from  the 
region  of  hght.  The  two  old  men,  though  henceforward  quite 
powerless  and  merely  passive,  continue  nevertheless  to  be  the 
main-springs  of  the  plot,  which  by  their  modes  of  thinking  and 
acting  they  originally  set  in  motion.  Cordelia  and  her  husband, 
Edgar  and  Kent,  combine  for  their  assistance,  while  Edmund, 
Goneril,  Eegan,  and  Cornwall,  are  alHed  against  them,  and  be- 
V  tween  both  parties  stands  Albany,  at  first  indecisive,  and  vacillatino- 
like  grey  between  black  and  white ;  but  at  last,  startled  out  of  liis 
culpable  inaction  by  the  enormity  of  crime  wliich  surrounds  him, 
he  becomes  the  firm  and  unwavering  representative  of  the  objective 
dignity  of  justice  and  rectitude.  Out  of  the  reciprocal  action  and 
opposition  of  these  groups  the  evolution  of  the  plot,  and  the 
series  of  its  leading  incidents,  proceed  spontaneously  and  bv  an 
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intrinsic  necessity.  After  Lear  lias  disinherited  Cordelia,  and  ren- 
dered Kent  outwardly  powerless  by  Ids  sentence  of  banishment, 
and  \\lien  Gloster  has  driven  his  legitimate  and  noble  sou  from  his 
home,  the  two  weak  ol^  men  fall  hel})less  victims  to  the  wicked- 
ness and  insolence  of  their  enemies.  Blow  by  blow  their  misery 
is  raised  to  the  highest  pitch ;  wherever  the  family  tic — that  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  feeling — is  so  entirely  subverted  as  in  the 
present  case,  the  triumph  of  evil  is  necessarily  rapid  and  complete. 
It  is  only  after  it  has  revelled  to  the  full  that  a  turning  point  and 
amelioration  can  be  looked  for.  Cordelia  at  last  arrives  with  a 
French  force,  and  Lear  finds  refuge  with  her,  while  Gloster,  in  the 
])rot('ction  and  guidance  of  Edgar,  finds  at  least  an  outward  peace. 
But  in  vain  does  a  foreign  power  seek  to  cpiench  the  internal  dis- 
orders of  a  nation,  or  to  restore  the  dissevered  ties  of  family  and 
society ;  it  is  from  Antliin  the  state  itseK,  and  under  the  punish- 
ing and  retributive  hand  of  God,  that  order  must  spring  up  anew. 
./Vccortlingly,  Cordelia  is  defeated,  and  her  enterprise  fails  of 
success :  on  the  other  hand,  Cornwall  receives  liis  death-blow 
from  tlie  hand  of  his  own  attendant,  and  by  his  fall  the  first| 
stej)  towards  restoration  is  made.  Brother  next  falls  by  the 
hand  of  brother,  and  the  one  sister  poisons  the  other,  and  then 
slays  herself — these  horrors,  such  is  the  suicidal  energy  of  sin, 
are  the  inevitable  results  of  the  dissolution  of  aU  natural  and  moral 
ties.  But  amidst  them  all,  we  clearly  trace  the  guiding  finger 
of  God;  the  officious  villain  of  a  steward  is  providentially  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Edgar,  and  thereby  that  discovery 
of  treason  brought  about  wliich  induces  Albany  to  take  a  decided 
part  against  his  oa\ti  wife.  In  all  this  there  reigns  an  intrinsic 
necessity. 

But  the  death  of  Cordelia :  is  not  this  sacrifice  of  an  inncoent 
victim,  if  not  wholly  without  motive,  certainly  -vnthout  poetic 
justification,  aiul  therefore  devoid  of  all  ideal  necessity  ?  By  no 
means.  On  closer  consideration  aU  such  doubt  vanishes,  and  what 
at  first  sight  looks  Hke  a  blemish,  becomes  the  highest  splendour 
of  perfectioii.  Cordelia  pays  the  penalty  of  the  faidt  she  com- 
mitted, when,  instead  of  afl'ectionatcly  humouring  the  weakness  of 
her  aged  father,  she  met  him  with  unfilial  froAvardness,  and 
answered  his,  no  doubt,  foolish  (juestions  with  unbecoming  harsh- 
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ness  aiid  asperity ;  a  father's  ciu'se  lights  upon  her  head,  and  its 
direful  consequences  cannot  afterwards  be  avoided.  The  shghter 
her  faihng  may  appear,  the  deeper  is  the  tragic  effect  of  its  heavy 
penalty.  For  the  true  force  of  the  tragic  Hes  exactly  in  this, 
that  the  trivial  faults  of  the  good  are  overwhelmed  in  the  same 
ruin  as  the  most  revolting  offences  of  the  bad;  ■ndth  this  difference, 
however,  that  whereas  to  the  former  purification  and  atonement 
(and  consequently  true  life  also)  is  conveyed  in  its  annihilation,  to 
the  latter  temporary  destruction  and  punishment  bring  likeMise 
eternal  death. 

Further:  the  characters  of  Lear  and  the  Fool  merit  a  more 
detailed  notice.  In  no  other  piece  has  Shakspeare  placed  the 
comic  in  such  close  and  immediate  neighbourhood  with  the  tragic 
as  in  tliis,  and  with  no  one  has  the  bold  attempt  been  so  success- 
ful as  with  Shakspeare.  Instead  of  disturbing  for  a  moment,  by 
this  juxtaposition,  the  tragic  effect,  he  has  contrived,  with  the  most 
wonderful  dexterity,  to  strengthen  and  exalt  it.  Not  merely  does 
the  wisdom  of  the  Fool  gain  in  depth  by  its  contrast  with  the 
madness  of  the  King,  whose  tragic  significance  is  thereby  thrown 
out  in  a  stronger  hght ;  not  merely  is  the  mirror  held  up  before 
the  thoughts  and  deeds  of  all  the  personages  of  the  di-ama,  and  the 
light  of  truth  condensed  by  its  reflexion,  but  even  all  the  profound 
thoughtfulness  of  view  on  wiiich  the  tragic  view  of  the  world 
ultimately  rests,  lies  hidden  in  the  deep  meditative  humour  of 
the  Fool,  against  which  the  tragic  form  of  art  is,  as  it  were, 
broken,  in  order  to  disj)lay  more  clearly  its  inmost  core.  This 
genuine  humour  of  the  Fool  plays,  as  it  were,  with  the  tragical; 
to  it  pain  or  pleasure,  happiness  or  misery,  are  all  the  same ;  it 
makes  a  sport  of  the  most  heart-rending  sufferings  and  misfortunes 
of  earthly  existence;  even  from  death  and  destruction  it  can 
derive  amusement.  By  these  qualities  he  is  raised  liigli  aba  re  tins 
earthly  existence ;  and  he  lias  already  attained  to  that  elevation  of 
the  human  mind  ahorc  all  the  pursuits  or  sorrows  of  tliis  earthly 
life,  which  it  is  the  end  of  this  tragic  art  to  set  forth,  and  which  is, 
as  it  were,  personified  in  him.  The  hiunour  itself  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  the  siihlime  of  Comic.  Although  fidly  conscious  of  all 
the  grave  seriousness  and  responsibilities  of  life,  in  its  profoundest 
depths,  he  yet  pursues,  even  with   this  piofundity  and  serious- 
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iiess,  his  sportive  mockcrv,  and  has  no  misgivings  even  because 
he  is  raised  far  above  this  earth  and  its  interests.  Some;  we  know, 
have  expressed  sur|)rise  that  the  poet  shoidd  have  ascribed  such 
greatness  and  amplitude  of  mind  to  a  man  who  coidd  degrade 
himself  by  accepting  the  post  of  a  hired  men-y-maker.  But  I, 
for  my  part,  only  see  in  all  this,  further  cause  to  admire  the  pro- 
found Avisdom  of  the  master-artist.  For  to  one  who  looks  upon 
the  whole  of  life  as  nothing,  his  outward  position  in  it  must  be 
immaterial.  Accordingly,  the  Fool  departs  from  this  life  with  a 
witticism  in  his  mouth — "  He^ll  go  to  bed  at  noon."  But  his 
sublime  elevation  is  not  a  mere  stoical  indiflerence;  it  is  united 
with  tlie  truest  love  and  fidelity,  and  the  most  rare  sympathy.  His 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  dear  Cordelia  and  his  beloved  Ki)ig  has 
sapped  his  life.  He  cares  not  to  live  when  the  King  has  lost  his 
senses :  his  occupation  is  at  an  end  as  soon  as  he  can  no  longer  speak 
the  truth  to  him  who  was  his  sun,  and  can  no  longer  do  him 
any  service;  for  the  King,  and  no  one  else,  can  have  any 
need  of  him.  His  sun  still  stands,  no  doubt,  in  the  heavens ;  it 
is  not  evening,  but  it  is  no  longer  light,  and  so  the  mirror, 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  hold  up  to  it,  cannot  now  reflect  any  image. 
Lastly,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Shakspeare  has  skilfully 
employed  the  humour  of  the  Fool,  as  a  motive  in  the  tragic  evo- 
lution of  the  plot.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
ling's  senses  is,  partly  at  least,  occasioned  by  the  crackbrained 
fancies  with  which  the  Fool  keeps  constantly  mocking  the  folly  of 
the  King,  although,  no  doubt,  the  assumed  madness  of  Edgar 
powerfully  co-operates  in  bringing  it  about.  Thus,  then,  ni  tliis 
as  in  every  other  detail,  Shakspeare  combines  the  profouudest 
thought  with  the  most  artistic  skill,  in  fiu-iiishiug  adequate  cause 
and  motive  for  all  that  is  said  or  done  in  his  dramas. 

This  madness  of  the  King  cannot  be  justified  on  mere  psycho- 
logical grounds ;  it  woidd  be  highly  censurable,  if  it  had  not  a 
poetic  justification,  in  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  work. 
But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  this  point.  As  the 
family  tie — the  first  and  absolutely  indispensable  foundation  of  all 
moral  and  intellectual  development  has  been  irremediably  broken, 
and  thereby  the  whole  of  human  existence  completely  unsettled, 
being   let    loose    from   its    ]nim:)ry    source   and   reality   in  God ; 
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this  convulsion  and  the  extreme  enormity  of  sin  must  be  exhi- 
bited both  internally  and  externally.  Its  external  and  objective 
manifestation  is  in  the  disruption  of  all  human  relations^  and  in 
the  fruitless  struggle  of  good  against  evil;  inwardly  and  subjec- 
tively it  attains  its  climax  in  the  disorganization  of  the  King's 
mind^  whose  personality  formed  the  subjective  centre  of  the  whole 
j)iece.  Madness  is^  as  it  were,  the  mind's  revolt  against  itself — 
the  loosening  of  the  bonds  between  its  subjectivity  and  objecti- 
vity, so  that  the  two  pass  into  each  other,  the  merely  subjective 
presentation  (imagination)  passing  into  objectivity,  and  the  latter 
being  transformed  into  merely  subjective  presentations.  Every 
sin  consequently  must  involve  the  germ  of  madness,  for  it  is 
notliing  less  than  the  revolt  of  the  mind  from  itself,  and  from  its 
truth  and  objectivity  in  God.  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  the  sinner 
is  able  to  maintain  his  Ef/o — which  in  imagination  he  has  set  up  as 
the  master  both  of  himself  and  the  world — in  tliis  untruth,  so  long 
does  the  delusion  of  sin  appear  outwardly  as  consistency,  under- 
standing, or  truth ;  the  madness  remains  as  yet  enclosed  in  the 
germ,  and  in  its  view  of  the  world  and  of  itseK  the  mind  still  pre- 
serves its  adherence.  When,  however,  tlnough  the  might  of  cir- 
cumstance, or  the  weakness  of  the  body,  which  must  supply  the 
mind  with  food  and  vigom'  for  its  activity,  the  sinner's  mental 
energy  is  broken,  and  he  can  no  longer  maintain  his  Ego  in 
tliis  fancied  supremacy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  is  unable  to 
cast  off  the  strong  fetters  of  liis  sin,  and  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  mercies  of  God,  then  does  madness  burst  from  the  bud,  and 
becomes  total  both  inwardly  and  outwardly.  It  appears  no 
longer  a  revolt  from  God  alone,  but  from  itself  and  the  world. 
The  mind  loses  at  once  its  organic  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  chaoti- 
cally dissolved.  Tliis  is  why  madness  seizes  the  King,  and  not 
Gloster.  For  Lear,  "  in  every  inch  a  king,"  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  the  thought  of,  and  set  his  heart  on  being  the  unhmited 
master  of  the  world ;  although  in  boundless  love  he  gives  liis  king- 
dom away,  it  is  stiU  liis  sovereign  pleasure  to  measm-e  even 
affection  by  his  own  arbitrary  wiU,  and  he  would  lord  even  over 
it.  Even  when  he  has  overtlirown  this  visionary  empire  by  his 
own  folly,  he  must  still  command;  he  lights  against  the  very  ele- 
ments, he  is  determined  to  be  at  least  the  master  of  liis  own  suf- 
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ferings  and  his  own  destiny.     But  for  this  the  necessary  powers 
fail  hiui ;  and  consequently  the  general  disorder  of  all  the  moral  ^ 
relations  of  life  terminates  in  madness.     It  was  only  by  sucli  an 
aHliction  that  a  character  like  his  could  be  brought  to  repentance; 
and  by  such  means  alone  could  the  ])ropitiatory  element  of  trag(;dy 
be  manifested  in  his  case.     It  was  not  until  his  kingly  spirit,  his 
haughty  virtue,  his    energy  and    sovereignty  of  will,    had   been 
utterly  overthrown,  that  he  could  be  brought  to  the  humility  which 
is  the  parent  of  true  love,  and  that  love  in  him  could  be  purified. 
Lastly,  with  what  consummate  skill  has  Shakspeare  contrived  in 
this  drama  to  place  the  special  in  the  closest  coimnunion  with  the 
universal,  and  to  blend  the  private  and  domestic  fortunes  of  his 
dramatic  personages  wdth  a  general  historical  interest !    In  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  the  part  which  the  people  and  prince  take  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story,  and  in  "  Othello,"'  the  sympathy  shewn  by  the 
army  and  senate  in  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  hero,  afforded 
Shakspeare  the  occasion  for  portrajing  the  general  condition  and 
sentiments  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  age.     So, 
in  the  present  piece,  the  same  is  gained  by  exliibiting  the  nation  V-'^ 
plunged  into  discord  by  the  measures  of  Lear,  and  siding  partly 
with  liim  and  partly  with  his  unnatxu'al  enemies.     Lear  is  depicted 
as  tlie  head  not  only  of  a  family,  but  also  of  the  state — as  the 
ruler  of  a  great  nation.     The  more  seriously,  therefore,  and  the 
more  directly  his  domestic  circimistances  influence  the  destinies  of 
a  wdiole  people,  the  more  clearly  does  the  importance  of  the  family 
bond  appear.     The  tragedy  sets  before  us  the  public  fortunes  of  a 
great  nation  in  the  first  instance,  and  idtimately  the  history  of  the 
whole  world,  as  affected  by  the  morality  or  immorality  of  private 
hfc,  and  it  becomes  consequently,  not  merely  in  its  ideal  subject- 
matter,  but  also  by  the  course  taken  by  the  represented  fable,  a 
mirror  of  history  in  general.    At  the  same  time,  the  poet's  reasons 
for  placing  this  one  alone  of  his  five  great  tragedies  upon  the  soil 
of  heathenism,  and  for  exhibiting  it  under  a  heathenish  \icw  of 
things,  becomes    apparent.       Such   a  wide-spread  corruption  of 
morals,  making  tl\o  highest  and  noblest  families  its  victims,  such 
an  unnatural  revolt  against  the  first  and  most  stringent  laws  and 
requisitions  of  natmv,  coidd  never  occur,  except  in  a  state  of  human 
natiu-e  still  exposed  to  the  old  sin  in  all  its  power ;  among  Chris-  '""^ 
tians  it  could  oidy  be  possible  as  an  exception — a^  an  isolated 
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case.    Beautifully  does  the  poet  describe  the  longing  for  redemption 
of  such  a  cankered  and  sin-eaten  world  in  the  words  of  Gloster: — 

"  O  !  you  mighty  Gods, 
This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off. 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burn  itself  out." 

And  again^  in  the  protestation  of  Albany  : — 

"  If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down,  to  tame  this  vile  offence. 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep." 

It  would  take  us  far  beyond  our  limits  to  notice  all  the  single 
beauties  and  excellencies  wliich  are  so  lavislily  accumulated  in  tliis^ 
as,  indeed,  in  all  Shakspeare's  dramas.  With  what  ease  and 
perspicuity  is  the  intricate  web  of  its  many  crossing  intrigues 
unravelled; — how  rich  and  varied  its  incidents,  and  how  natu- 
rally its  scenes  run  into  and  follow  from  each  other; — with 
what  profound  psychological  skill,  and  how  touchingly  and 
strikingly,  is  the  madness  of  the  King  carried  through  its  seve- 
ral stages,  until  at  last  it  dissolves,  with  all  its  troubles  and  an- 
guish, in  the  one  deep  heart-rending,  but  emancipating  sigh  for 
Cordelia^s  death; — with  what  openness  and  naturalness  does  every 
character  move  before  us,  and  lay  open  his  inmost  feelings,  without 
hindering,  by  tedious  soliloquies  and  reflections,  the  rapid  and 
truly  cbastic  progress  of  the  action  which  is  aU  the  while  growing 
.  and  deepening  in  interest; — with  what  correctness  and  verisimi- 
litude the  several  personages  are  made  to  work  upon  and  to 
modify  each  other,  so  as  to  throw  out  and  illustrate  their  several 
characters,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  this  particular  course 
of  tragic  development : — to  recognise  and  to  estimate  aright  all 
these  poetical  excellencies  is  an  easy  task  for  a  generally  weU 
educated  man  of  these  days.  But  to  understand  the  organic 
coherence  of  the  whole — to  discover  the  intrinsic  necessity  of  the 
tragic  developmc^nt  in  all  its  moments— to   find  ihv  fundameiilal 
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idea — the  living  centre,  as  it  were,  around  which  the  several  parts  | 
revolve,  and  thereby  adjust  themselves  into  a  whole — all  this  re- 1 
quires  profundity  of  view  and  a  firm  fcsthetical  basis  of  criticism. 
It  is  for  this  end  alone  that  these  pages  were  designed.  In  the 
pres(>nt  piece  the  ground  idea  of  the  whole  is  reflected  in  all  the 
subordinate  parts,  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas :  for  the  ti{!  between  parent  and  child,  which  in  a  high 
historical  sense  forms  here  the  basis  of  the  tragic  sentiment,  has 
for  its  foundatioii  wedlock,  and  the  religious  sanction  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  sexes.  Accordingly,  strong  rays  of  light  are 
thrown  off  from  tliis  central  idea  u])on  both  these  civilizing  in- 
flueuces  of  human  life,  and  on  tliis  account  the  delineation  of '' 
Gonerirs  aiul  Regan's  feelings  for,  and  behaviour  to  their  wedded 
lords,  and  their  adulterous  fondness  for  Edmund,  as  well  as  tlie 
pure  and  disinterested  affection  of  the  Erench  king  for  Cordelia, 
and  the  selfish  conduct  of  Burgundy,  were  indispensable.  But 
genuine  friendshij)  is  a  part  of  domestic  life — its  sheet-anchor  and 
stay.  With  as  much  truth,  therefore,  as  artistic  skill,  has  the 
poet  placed  the  firm  and  devoted  attachment  of  Kent  and  the  Pool 
for  Lear,  in  such  prominent  contrast  with  Gloster's  tardy  and 
hesitating  frieiulship. 

Ill  conclusion,  I  shall  briefly  call  attention  to  the  thoughtful 
and  appropriate  correspondence  between  the  general  subject  of  the 
drama,  and  its  no  less  touching  than  sublime  conclusion.  Gloster 
liao  rei^euted  and  atoned  for  his  faults.  After  the  failure  of  his 
cowardly  attempt  at  seK-destruction,  by  which  he  weakly  sought 
to  rid  himself  of  the  burthen  of  life,  he  submits  and  sutlers  in 
patience ;  for  man  must  learn  to  be  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
conquer  himself.  His  soul  is  thus  emancipated  from  its  sufiering 
body ;  in  the  arms,  in  the  embraces  of  his  long  lost  son,  who 
repays  a  father's  injustice  with  cliild-like  love  and  affection,  his 
heart  breaks;  the  tumult  of  this  his  last  earthly  happiness 
shakes  off"  the  earthly  dust  from  his  soul,  aiul  it  mounts  pure 
arul  clear  to  heaven.  The  weary  Kent,  too,  has  fallen  asleep ; 
with  his  sterling,  earnest,  but  rugged  virtue,  he  has  lived,  strug-o 
gled,  and  endured  enough ;  his  xoftcnvd  heart  now  longs  only  for 
the  peace  of  heaven.  Ednuind,  in  his  last  moments,  acknowledges 
his  guilt,  and  seeks  to  make  all  the  amends  within  his  power.  "  Yet 
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Edmund  was  beloved/'  loved  in  spite  of  all  his  selfishness. 
These  words  of  comfort  convulse  him  to  the  soul,  and  throw 
upon  it  the  semblance  at  least  of  divine  love,  and  we  may  indulge 
a  hope  that  he  closed  his  eyes  mth  a  sigh  of  penitence.  Goneril 
and  Eegan — the  unnatural  daughters,  whose  crimes  have  no  igno- 
miny of  origin  to  excuse  them,  whom  their  own  lust  and  not 
circumstances  plunged  headlong  into  sin,  falling  by  each  other's 
hands,  and  are  hurried  into  everlasting  misery  without  hope  or  pity. 
How  sweet  and  sootliing  the  contrast,  in  the  fihal  affection,  and 
the  lovely  and  bhssful  death,  of  Cordelia !  Lear's  madness,  too, 
terminates  with  his  mortal  sigh  for  Cordelia's  loss.  In  this 
moment  of  anguish  all  the  rich  intensity  of  love,  which  sat 
enthroned  in  the  heart  of  Lear,  has  found  its  worthy  object. 
While  the  faint  sparks  of  life  are  extinguishing,  his  love  puts  off 
its  last  eartldy  weakness,  and  ascends  purified  and  refined  to 
heaven.  The  tragic  impression  loses  its  crushing  and  oppressive 
horror,  and  is  transmuted  into  the  cahn  consolatory  feeling  of  a 
gentle  death  and  a  blissful  peace. 


MACBETIL 

In  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Othello,"  and  "  Lear,"  where  the 
different  forms  of  the  divine  faculty  of  love  are  severally  exliibited, 
the  poet  lays  open  to  us  pre-eminently  the  whole  world  of  feeling 
and  sensation,  impulse  and  passion.  The  position  from  which 
(subordinatcly  to  the  gi'and  tragic  view  of  Providence)  the  poet  in 
these  tragedies  contemplates  the  life  and  history  of  man,  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  certain  degree  famihar,  simple,  and  natural ;  it  is  as  it 
were  the  patriarchal  state  of  society — the  first  youtliful  age  of 
humanity,  in  which  man's  fate  and  fortunes  appear  to  be  imme- 
diately dependent  on  his  innate  disposition,  and  on  the  strength  of 
his  most  natural  wants  and  propensities,  such  as  they  are  revealed 
in  the  earliest  and  most  original  of  the  fundamental  relations  of  human 
society — courtship,  wedlock,  and  the  family.  The  immediate  objects 
of  dramatic  action  and  of  tragic  retribution  in  these  pieces,  are 
not  the  Avill  with  its  premeditations,  nor  the  reflex  intellect  with  its 
conscious  activity,  but  the  natural  instincts,  and  the  momentary 
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sensations  and  passions.  The  governing  principle  of  history 
iij)i)e!irs  lierc  to  be  based  on  the  morahty  or  iminoraUty  of  the 
feehntjs  and  aifections;  intention,  deliberation,  and  reflection,  are 
either  altogether  excluded,  or  else  are  only  introduced  as  subordi- 
nate motives  of  the  tragic  development,  in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
ascribed  to  the  characters  of  the  chief  personages,  in  Avhose  story 
the  force  and  significance  of  the  tragical  is  portrayed,  but  are 
made  rather  to  belong  to  the  proceedings  of  the  secondary  ones, 
M  ho  stand  by  the  side  of  the  former  in  friendly  or  hostile  relation. 

A  diU'erent  position  is  taken  by  the  poet  in  Macbeth.  Here  we 
have,  as  the  principal  motive  of  the  tragic  development,  the  irill 
with  its  forecasting — the  manly  act,  with  all  the  deep,  hidden 
springs  of  its  iirst  conception,  and  the  deliberate  purpose  of  its 
fnial  accom})lishment.  The  poet  has  abandoned  the  simple,  pri- 
mary, and  natural  relations  of  life,  and  entered  upon  a  different 
and  more  complicated  stage  of  limnan  civilization.  He  places 
before  us,  the  state,  whose  real  foundation  is  in  the  first  instance 
justice,  and  the  morality  of  external  tcorks,  and  whose  ruling  prin- 
ciple, consequently,  is  not  the  youthful  immediateness  of  feehng 
and  passion,  but  the  manly  will,  as  manifested  in  the  deliberate 
act.  On  this  stage  of  civihzation  has  the  poet  taken  his  stand  in 
"  Macbeth,"  in  order  to  sketch  his  tragic,  poetic  picture  of  liis- 
tory,  and  to  describe  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  an  heroic 
cnergv  of  purpose  and  action,  and  its  final  fall  and  ruin.  The 
particular  modification  of  the  general  tragic  view  which  thence 
results  is  here  (as  in  the  tlu-ee  tragedies  already  noticed)  further 
limited,  and  made  to  take  its  shape,  from  the  peculiar  characters 
and  fortunes  of  the  leading  personages,  as  well  as  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  age  and  nation  in  Avhich  the  scene  is  laid. 

The  tragedy  opens  Avitli  the  marvellous  appearance  of  the  three 
witches,  who  fiit  across  the  scene,  and  vanish,  after  an  obscure 
intimation  of  their  designs  upon  Macbeth.  This  opening,  and 
indeed  the  Mhole  matter  of  the  witches,  has  been  blamed  by  some 
as  belonging  to  the  old  rubbish  of  a  degrading  superstition,  and 
by  others  as  unpoetical,  and  inconsistent  with  the  very  essence  of 
tragedy.  The  former  objection  owes  its  origin  to  the  arrogated 
Avisdom  of  a  shallow  Rationalism,  with  its  morbid  wish,  now 
happily  dying  away,  to  account  for  everytliing,  or  to  reject  what  it 
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cannot  explain.  The  latter  is  absolutely  unintelligible,  and  rests 
in  part  on  an  erroneous  view  of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  and  in 
part  on  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  censured  drama.  If  lofty 
energy  of  will  and  action  be  the  particular  field  on  wliich  the  force 
of  the  tragic  principle  is  here  to  manifest  itself,  then  the  opening 
scene,  with  the  invention  of  the  witches,  is  particularly  well  calcu- 
lated to  place  at  once  in  the  clearest  light  the  tragic  basis  on  which 
the  whole  fable  is  to  be  raised.  In  consequence  of  the  Tall,  and 
man's  universal  sinfulness.  Ins  power  to  will  and  to  do  is  by 
nature  tainted;  it  is  powerless  for  good,  and  strong  only  for  evil, 
so  long  as  he  refuses  not  only  to  acknowledge  or  regret,  but  to 
atone  for  his  otherwise  incurable  corruption,  by  becoming  a  partaker 
in  the  divine  grace.  But  not  only  is  the  human  mind  thus  given 
over  to  evil,  but  inasmuch  as  man  is  the  organic  centre  and  cul- 
minating point  of  the  whole  earthly  creation,  even  the  powers  of 
nature,  between  which  and  himself  an  intimate  and  essential  con- 
nection subsists  of  action  and  reaction,  must  of  necessity  proceed 
with  him  in  the  same  course.  The  evil  which  has  struck  so  deep 
a  root  within  himseK,  meets  him  again  from  without,  in  the 
powers  and  elements  of  nature,  -with,  a  tempting  and  seductive 
attraction.  And  again,  the  undeniable,  though  dark  and  mys- 
terious connexion  between  this  life  and  the  next,  constrains  us  to 
ascribe  to  the  spiritual  world  a  certain  influence  on  the  spirits  as 
yet  embodied  on  this  earth.  In  this  truth  lies  the  profound  mean- 
ing of  the  cluistian  doctrine  of  devils  and  evil  spirits.  In  its  other 
and  brighter  aspect,  the  doctrine  of  God's  direct  assistance  and 
grace  enforces  a  belief  in  the  intrinsic  and  organic  unity  of  the 
present  and  the  futiu-e  world,  more  forcibly,  and  more  significantly, 
than  can  be  done  by  the  popular  mish-mash  into  which  philosophy 
] Riddles  together  both  domains,  with  a  view,  however,  of  establishing 
a  heaven  on  earth,  rather  than  an  earth  in  heaven.  This  belief, 
"which  from  the  commencement  of  legal  measures  for  the  punishment 
of  witchcraft  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  acquired,  no 
doubt,  an  outward  practical  importance  directly  opposed  to  its  spiri- 
tual nature,  was  employed  by  Shakspeare,  not  merely  as  available  for 
his  poetical  purposes,  but  because  lie  had  a  clear  (hscernment  of, 
and  a  vivid  faith  in  its  profound  truth.  His  witches  are  a  hybrid 
progeny  :  partly  rulers  of  nature,  and  belonging  to  the  nocturnal 
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half  of  tlii.s  eartlily  creation  ;  ])artly  liuinuii  spirits,  fallen  from 
their  original  innocence,  and  deeply  sunk  in  evil.  They  are  the 
fearful  eelio  which  the  natural  and  spiritual  world  gives  back  to 
the  evil,  which  sounds  forth  from  witiiin  the  human  breast  itself, 
eliciting  it,  heljnng  it  to  unfold  and  mature  itself  into  the  evil 
purpose  and  the  wicked  deed. 

After  the  appearance  of  the  witches  has  served  to  indicate  the 
general  point  of  view  for  which  Shakspeare  had  sketched  the 
entire  fable,  which  is  nothing  less  than  that  of  the  all-pervading 
sinfulness  of  all  human  and  earthly  beings,  the  heralds  of  Macbeth's 
glory  and  valour  are  introduced.  The  brave  and  victorious  hero  is 
distinctly  presented  to  us  in  all  the  splendour  of  successful  courage 
and  great  acliievements,  even  before  we  see  him  personally.  His 
heroic  mind  and  energetic  will  have,  however,  imbibed  a  corrupting 
passion.  The  prophetic  greetings  of  the  witches  have  awakened 
the  ambitious  thoughts  which  had  been  slumbering  Avithin  the 
bosom  of  Macbeth,  and  already  his  aspirations  look  to  the  dignity 
of  kingshi]).  The  wish,  as  yet  unborn,  soon  becomes  a  desire,  and 
the  desire  as  quickly  grows  into  a  resolve,  until  at  last,  goaded  on 
by  the  stinging  harangues  of  his  proud  and  no  less  energetic  than 
imperious  wife,  and  favoured  both  by  accident  and  occasion,  wliich 
so  often  fall  in  with  the  secret  purposes  of  our  hearts,  he  performs 
the  guilty  deed.  With  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the 
several  moments  in  the  progress  of  sin  are  admirably  depicted, 
from  the  first  shudder  at  the  mere  thought,  to  its  final  and  abso- 
lute supremacy,  which  represses  and  stifles  the  harrowing  cries  of 
remorse.  The  fearful  words,  "  Macbeth  has  murdered  sleep/' 
which,  after  the  completion  of  his  crime,  ring  in  the  murderer's 
ear,  die  gradually  away.  The  foul  deed  once  done,  all  sense  of 
shame  and  horror  is  quickly  thrown  off,  and  crime  follows  upon 
crime  with  ceaseless  and  gigantic  strides.  Malcolm  and  Donald- 
bain  are  driven  into  exile  by  a  calumnious  charge  of  parricide ;  from 
fear  and  envy  of  the  honours  ])romiscd  to  Banquo's  line,  he  is  mur- 
dered, and  the  fugitive  Macduff  punished  by  the  slaughter  of  his  wife 
and  little  ones,  and  all,  in  short,  who  seem  in  any  way  dangerous, 
fall  victims  to  his  suspicious  cruelty.  "With  a  restless  and  untiring- 
activity  which  scruples  not  to  heap  crime  upon  crime  in  order  to 
secure  his  unsanctified  possession,  does  ^facbeth  seek  to  stifle  the 
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anxious  fears  of  his  guilty  conscience ;  tenaciously  does  he  grasp, 
the  eartUy  treasure  which  he  has  purchased  at  the  price  of  his 
soul's  salvation,  and  from  the  universally  admired  hero    he  sinks 
into  the  all-abhorred  tyrant.     I'or 

"  Things  bad  begun  make  themselves  strong  by  ill :" 

and  Macbeth's  heroic  energy  of  will,  which  was  given  him  to  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  retains,  amidst  all  his  enormities,  its 
external  vigom',  even  when  its  intrinsic  strength — its  true  prop  and 
stay — is  broken.  Evil,  to  which  Macbeth  and  his  -Rdfe  have  sur- 
rendered themselves,  wreaks  itself  on  its  ministers,  in  the  one 
case  by  the  fearful  torments  which  seize  upon  the  soid  of  Lady 
Macbeth,  naturally  weaker,  and  still  further  depressed  by  her 
greater  share  of  guilt,  and  the  solitude  in  which  she  is  left ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  the  bhnd  confidence  which  Macbeth  puts  in  tlie 
illusory  predictions  and  deceptive  consolations  of  the  weird  sisters. 
But  even  here  it  is  not  only  in  outward  form  that  these  super- 
natural beings  appear  to  him.  Their  flattering  promises  do  but 
represent  the  cunning  self-deception  which  nestles  witliin  the  guilty 
bosom,  and  by  glittering  hopes  and  self-deluding  sophistry,  keep 
up  his  courage  for  awhile,  until  at  last  the  cheat  is  stripped  of  its 
disguise. 

The  real  criminal,  who,  as  his  actions  shew,  has  no  ■will  but  for 
his  own  interest,  is  by  his  very  nature  solitary.  Consequently, 
Macbeth,  with  his  wife,  stands  alone  on  one  side,  while  on 
the  other  are  collected  together  against  him  the  nobles  of  his 
kingdom,  the  wliole  state  and  people,  and  all  the  human  race,  in 
short.  Accordingly,. the  moral  of  the  actiun  lies  partly  in  this 
unavoidable  and  gradually  deepening  estrangement  of  the  guilty 
one  from  God,  and  all  his  fellows,  and  partly  in  the  fearful  ra})idity 
\s\\\\  which  the  criminality  of  Macbeth  swells  and  grows  up  fi'om 
moment  to  moment  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  until  it  reaches  its 
inevitable  goal  of  retribution  and  death.  Tor  tliis  reason,  the 
Scottish  nobles,  Macduff,  Lennox,  Hosse,  Monteith,  Angus,  with 
Bantiuo  at  their  head,  are  necessary  figures  in  the  picture  before 
us ;  their  whole  conduct,  their  first  hesitation,  and  gradual  aban- 
donment of  Macbeth,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  piece.     Malcolm  and  Donaldbain,  on  the  other 
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liaiul,  are  iiKlispcii sable  as  the;  roprcseiitiitives  of  kiiii^ly  power, 
and  tlioreforc  of  i\\c  olijectivc  authority  of  justice  and  morality, 
from  wliich  alone  the  ultimate  restoration  of  law  and  order  is  to 
be  looked  for.  On  this  account  it  was  recpiisite  that  tlun'  should 
be  rescu(^d  from  the  danger  which  threatened  them.  Tlie  organic 
unity  and  intrinsic  necessity  with  whicli  the  whole  action  of  jMacbeth 
is  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  given  characters  and  incidents, 
constitute,  as  in  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  composition,  whicli  are  reflected  again  with 
twofold  splendour  in  the  conclusion.  As  the  universal  sinfulness 
of  man  is  made  from  the  very  beginning  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole  table,  so,  in  the  conclusion,  the  power  of  sin  is  carried  to 
its  highest  pitch,  as  it  reveals  itself  objectively  in  the  utter  dis- 
organization and  helplessness  of  the  whole  nation,  and  subjec- 
tively in  Lady  Macbcth's  aberration  of  intellect,  and  the  moral 
blindness  of  her  husband,  equally  bordering  on  madness,  and 
passing  at  last  into  the  mental  weakness  of  despair.  The  terrible 
and  horrible,  and,  to  speak  generally,  the  unjioetical  element, 
whicli  is  involved  in  the  description  of  such  mental  states,  has 
its  justification  in  the  present  case,  as  in  Lear,  not  only  in 
psychological  reasons,  but  tdso  in  aesthetic  considerations,  and  in 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece.  iUtliough  evil  is  thus  made  its 
own  avenger,  still,  wherever  it  has  struck  so  deep  a  root,  true  help 
and  restoration  can  only  come  from  the  redeeming  grace  and  love 
of  God.  This  truth  is  embotlied  in  the  person  of  the  pious,  holy, 
and  divinely  gifted  King  of  England,  who,  by  liis  miraculous 
touch,  diffuses  the  blessing  of  health,  and  who  is  here  called  in 
to  rescue  a  neighbouring  kingdom  from  tyranny  and  ruin.  As, 
howevei",  his  holy  arm  and  healing  hand  cannot  consistently  wield 
the  sword  of  vengeance,  he  is  represented  by  the  noble,  pious, 
and  magnanimous  Siward,  whose  son  falls  a  sacrifice  for  the 
delivery  of  Scotland.  By  the  aid  of  England,  Malcohn  and 
Uonaldbain,  with  the  Scottish  nobles,  succeed  in  destroying  this 
monster  of  tyranny,  and  in  restoring  order  and  justice  to  their 
opi)ressed  country. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  \\here,  in  all  the  course  of  tliis  tragic  de- 
velopment, are  we  to  look  for  any  consolatory  and  elevating  coun- 
teraction ?     Where  is  the  necessity  for  the  immolation  of  so  many 
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innocent  \actims,  who,  apparently  at  least,  have  no  share  in  the  re- 
presented guilt  ?  Our  answer  must  primarily  be  directed  to  the 
second  objection.  The  Tragic  poet  is  not  required  to  imitate  liis- 
tory  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  but  to  condense  its  general 
features  within  a  particular  and  limited  space.  Accordingly,  he 
must  be  at  Hberty  to  set  up  as  many  subordinate  figures  as  may 
appear  necessary,  and  to  employ  them  as  such  agreeably  to  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  in  creating  them.  If,  therefore,  he  introduces 
any  personages  merely  as  the  passive  objects  of  the  actions  and  in- 
fluences of  others,  and  not  as  independent  agents,  it  M'ih  be  suffi- 
cient if  he  exliibit  their  fortunes  and  sufferings  objectively  only, 
while,  from  their  subjective  basis  in  their  individual  characters  and 
pursuits,  from  which  alone  the  true  reason  of  their  destiny  is  to  be 
discovered,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  it,  except  by  a  few 
slight  hints  and  allusions.  Of  the  latter,  however,  sulHcient  is 
furnished  us  by  Shakspeare  in  the  present  piece.  Thus  the  gracious 
Duncan  does  not  seem  to  have  fallen  altogether  blameless.  This 
M'e  are  led  to  infer  from  the  immerous  revolts  against  his  authority, 
which  Macbeth  successively  suppressed.  Whether  they  were  the 
result  of  an  arbitrary  rule  or  injustice,  or  (as  the  Chronicles  assert, 
from  Avhich  Shakspeare  drew  his  materials)  of  an  unkingly 
wcakTiess  and  cowardice,  at  any  rate  he  is  open  to  the  reproach 
of  unfitness  for  the  duties  of  liis  office  and  state.  His  sons, 
again,  expose  themselves  to  the  suspicion  of  ha\ang  slain  their  own 
father,  by  their  preci])itate,  and  though  prudent,  yet  most  unmanly 
and  cowardly  fliglit.  Banquo,  too,  e\ddently  broods  A\ith  arrogant 
complacency  on  the  promised  honours  of  his  posterity,  and  so 
brings  down  destruction  on  hie  own  head.  Lastly,  the  'wife  and 
children  of  Macduff  suffer  for  the  selfishness  of  their  natm-al 
protector,  who,  forgetful  of  his  duty  as  a  husband  and  father,  has 
left  them,  to  secure  his  own  personal  safety.  Accordingly,  he  is 
punished  by  the  loss  of  all  his  little  ones,  while  the  fate  which 
falls  upon  Lady  Macduff  is  not  altogether  uiunerited  by  the  un- 
amiable  asperity  with  which  she  rails  at  her  husband  for  his  deser- 
tion of  her.  All,  in  short,  both  nobles  and  commons,  are  guilty. 
With  a  mean  and  selfish  cowardice,  and  a  sinful  compliance,  they 
overlook  the  lawful  successor  to  the  throne,  and  submit  to  the 
usurped  authority  of  Macbeth.     He  who  weakly  complies  vith 
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evil  involves  himself  in  its  f^uilt  Jiiul  fearful  coiise(|uences.  In 
sucli  matter  there  reigns  an  intrinsic  necessity,  and  the  more  im- 
perceptible its  threads  are,  the  more  inextricably  do  they  seize  upon 
and  wind  themselves  around  us.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the 
piece  is  not  merely  illustrated  in  the  characters  and  fortunes  of 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  but  all  the  subordinate  personages  and  inci- 
dents reflect  it  in  a  great  variety  of  light  and  shade.  Throughout 
we  meet  with  the  same  sinful  wilfulness  and  conduct  under  various 
modifications,  and  equally  visited  with  sure  but  varying  degrees  of 
retribution. 

An  answer  to  the  second  of  the  previous  objections  satisfies  at 
the  same  time  the  first  also  in  some  measure.  Tlie  tragical  is  not 
confined  exclusively  to  the  fate  and  fortune  of  Macbeth,  which 
form  at  most  but  one  portion  of  it.  The  death  of  JVIacbcth 
awakens  no  other  sensation  than  a  painful  conviction  of  the 
frailty  of  all  human  grandeur ;  certainly  it  suggests,  in  the  imme- 
diate instance,  no  soothing  or  elevating  thought,  and  does  but 
breathe  of  eternal  ruin  and  death.  Mediately,  ho-\\cver,  it  does  give 
rise  to  higher  and  calmer  feelings ;  this  purifying  and  instructive 
result,  however,  is  the  other  element  of  the  tragical  in  this  tbama, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  closely  and  inllucntially  coimected  with 
the  first.  Somctliing,  no  doubt,  is  lost  of  force  and  effect  by  tliis 
division  of  the  tragic  interest ;  nevertheless,  together,  the  two  parts 
make  it  complete.  By  the  sufferings  which  the  crime  of  ]\lacbeth 
brings  upon  all  the  other  characters,  their  own  faults  and 
weaknesses  are  atoned  for,  their  virtue  and  resolution  confirmed, 
and  their  minds  purified,  until  at  last  they  rise  great  aiul  powerful, 
and  throw  off  the  unworthy  yoke  which  they  had  been  in  such  a 
criminal  haste  to  accept.  In  the  suicidal  consequences  of  evil,  as 
here  exhibited,  we  may  read  the  comfortable  and  instructive  lesson, 
that  ultimately  victory  is  ever  with  the  good. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  chai-acter 
of  Malcolm.  Consistently  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece, 
whose  design  was  to  exhibit  the  vanity  and  inevitable  ruin  of 
human  energy,  of  will  and  action,  considered  as  the  leading  spring 
of  historical  development,  whenever  it  resigns  itself  entirely  to 
cart  lily  objcH'ts,  tlic  action  advance?  with  rxtrnovdinary  rapidity  and  a 
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tearing  haste.  All  is  action ;  act  presses  upon  act,  and  event  upon 
event.  The  dark  and  supernatural  powers,  whose  evil  influence 
prevails  throughout,  would  seem  to  have  annulled  the  usual  course 
of  time.  But  it  is  only  the  irresistible  sequence  Adth  wliicli  crime 
follows  crime,  that  can  proceed  with  such  rapidity.  Good  requires 
time  and  patience ;  the  virtuous  deed  demands  for  its  fulfilment 
much  of  forethought,  mature  preparation,  and  calm  collcctcdncss 
of  mind.  As  if  desiguhig  to  call  attention  to  tins  important 
truth,  our  poet  has  placed  Malcolm's  Hngernig  and  thoughtful 
dehberation  in  direct  contrast  to  the  stormy  and  impetuous  activity 
of  Macbeth.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  the  truthfulness 
with  which  Shakspeare  has  here  sketched  the  two  principal  forms 
under  which  the  human  will  historically  developes  itseK.  Beauti- 
fully, indeed,  has  he  painted  these  two  forms  of  liistorical  action : 
on  the  one  hand,  the  hasty  deed  folloA\ing  close  upon  the  heels  of 
resolve,  and  like  a  hostile  inroad  securing  its  end  by  desolation 
and  dismay ;  on  the  other,  a  deliberation  Avhich  anticipates  and 
weighs  all  possible  contingencies  (from  which  the  breaking  of  the 
boughs  from  Bii-nam  Wood  derives  a  motive,  and  ceases  to  appear 
pm-ely  accidental),  Mhich  precedes  action  by  a  long  interval,  and 
works  out  its  end,  hoAvever  tardily,  yet  certainly,  furthermore, 
the  liistorical  signiiicancy  of  the  tragedy  is  obvious  in  all  tliis. 
Even  externally  it  is  projected  distinctly  enough.  The  tyranny 
of  Macbeth  plunges  a  Avhole  people  in  misery,  and  liis  crimes  have 
set  tAVo  great  nations  in  hostile  array  against  each  other.  There 
coidd  not  be  a  more  pregnant  and  impressive  illustration  of  the 
solemn  truth,  that  the  evil  influence  of  crime,  like  a  poisonons 
serpent  coiled  A\itliin  the  fairest  floAvers,  spreads  over  the  whole 
circle  of  human  existence,  not  oidy  working  the  doom  of  the 
criminal  himself,  but  scattering  far  and  A\ide  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  deadly  might  of  evil  is  overcome 
by  the  love  and  justice  of  God,  and  good  at  last  is  entlironed  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  world.  Lastly,  Macbeth  is  the  tragedy  in  Avliich, 
above  all  others,  Shakspeare  has  distinctly  maintained  his  own 
genuine  Christian  sentiments,  and  a  truly  Christian  vicAV  of  the 
system  of  tliinirs. 
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Since  the  genuine  dranui  must  reflect  miiversul  history  "in 
concreto,"  unci  contain  its  whole  treasiuy  of  thonghts^  tendencies, 
and  motives,  it  is  evident  that  there  may  be  manifold  ways  of  view- 
ing it,  even  though  one  only  can  be  the  true  central  and  cuhni- 
iiating  point,  of  wliicli  all  the  rest  are  but  secondary  radiations. 
This  remark  is  singularly  confu-med  by  the  tragedy  of  "  Ilandct." 
If,  in  all  Shakspeare's  pieces,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  deep  before  we 
cau  reach  to  the  lowest  fouiulation  on  which  the  dramatic  edifice 
is  raised,  this  is  the  case  especially  in  the  present  one.  Every 
fresh  commentator  who  studies  and  writes  about  "  Hamlet," 
goes  deeper  and  further  than  his  predecessors,  and  thinks  he  has 
reached  to  the  ti-uc  foundation,  which,  nevertheless,  lies  all  the 
while  still  deeper  and  far  beyond  his  researches.  This  perhaps 
will  be  the  fate  also  of  my  own  speculations.  However,  I  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  such  a  prospect,  but  comfort  myself  rather  with 
the  consoling  certainty  it  affords  of  the  surpassing  fulness  and 
the  ever  fresldy-springing  fertility  of  hmnan  genius. 

Goethe,  after  quoting  the  cou)  plaint  of  Hamlet — "The  times  are 
awry :  woe  is  me  that  I  was  born  to  set  them  straiglit  again,"  ob- 
serves,— "  These  words,  as  it  seems  to  me,  contain  the  key  to 
Hiunlet's  conduct,  and  it  is  quite  clear  to  my  mind,  that  Shak- 
si)eare  designed  to  paint  a  great  deed  enjoined  on  an  inferior 
mind.  In  tliis  sense  does  the  whole  piece  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  conceived  and  executed.  We  have  here  an  oak  planted  in  a 
costly  vase,  fit  only  to  receive  lovely  flowers  within  its  bosom ;  the 
roots  spread  and  burst  the  vase."  A.  W.  Scldegel,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  "  a  traged}'  of  thought,  suggested  by  continual  and 
unsatisfied  meditation  on  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  dark  per- 
plexity of  the  events  of  this  world,  and  designed  to  awaken  the 
same  reflections  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators."  He  tliinks 
tliat  its  purpose  was  to  shew,  that  a  deliberation  wliich  would 
exhaust  to  the  farthest  limits  of  human  foresight  all  the  possible 
contingencies  and  conseciuences  of  a  particidai"  act,  must  luinervc 
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the  resolution  and  cripple  the  powers  of  acting :  as  Hamlet  liim- 
self  expresses  it: — 

"  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 


/       With  respect  also  to  the  personal  character  of  the  Prince  the  two 
■    critics  are  no  less  at  issue.     Goethe  calls  liun  tender  and  noble ; 
bom  a  prince,  and  desirous  of  rule  only  to  give  free  scope  to  good- 
ness— of  an  agreeable  person,  moral  by  nature,  amiable,  not  ori- 
1    ginally  melancholy  and  reflective,  but  made  so  by  circumstances 
\   alone  :  in  short,  a  noble,  pure,  lovely,  and  highly  moral  being,  but 
i  without  the  firmness  of  nerve  which  makes  the  hero,  and  sinking 
f    beneath  a  weight  which  he  can  neither  bear  nor  tlirow  off,  and  to 
whom  every  duty  is  holy,  but  the  present  obligation  too  grievous, 
&c.     But  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  acknowledges  his 
many   excellent   qualities,  finds  fault  with  his  weakness  of  Mill, 
and  charges  him  with  a  natural  inclination  for  artifice  and  dissi- 
midation,  a  want  of  resolution  almost  amounting  to  cowardice,  a 
malicious   joy  in    getting  rid    of  liis  enemies  through  necessity 
and  accident,  rather  than  by  his  own  decisive  measures  against 
them ;  and  lastly,  with  scepticism,  and  witli  no  firm  belief  either 
in  himself  or  any  tiling  else.  Goethe,  again,  makes  liim  out  to  be 
Werther  of  the  middle  ages.     In  Hamlet,  as  in  Werther,  he  pre- 
tends, a  subjective  weakness  is  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  strug- 
gle with  the  objective  power  of  circmnstances  unfortunately  con- 
flicting with  the  character  of  the  hero.     In  Werther  an  exuberance 
of  feeling,  in  Hamlet  an  overgrcat  duty,  is  laid  in  a  vessel  too  Aveak 
to  support  it,  and  consequently  breaking  beneath  it;  in  both  a 
gloomy  melancholy  at  the  corrupt  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  times. 
Schlegel,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  Hamlet  a  perfect  hero  of  the 
nineteenth  centmy,  wiio  hides  desired  passions  and  designs  under 
fair   and  smooth  words,  and    allows  theory    and  speculation  to 
absorb  both  volition  and  action ;  one,  in  short,  in  whom  history 
has  become  the  spirit  of  history.     In  tlie  conflicting   views    of 
these  two  writers,  we  have,  howeve]-,  the  reflection  of  the  character 
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of  their  own  age.  And  yet,  witli  one  or  other  of  them,  with 
greater  or  less  modifications,  Yr.  Horn,  and  all  the  more  distin- 
guished critics  both  of  England  and  Germany,  agree. 

For  my  part  I  cannot  concur  entirely  with  either.  Hamlet, 
although  of  a  liighly  noble  disposition,  is  not  the  blameless  ideal 
of  Goethe,  nor  has  he,  though  not  imj)eccable,  tlie  faults  m  Inch 
Schlegel  imputes  to  him.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  not  wholly 
without  courage  and  energy ;  this  is  shewn  by  the  scene  with  the 
Ghost,  and  his  quarrel  with  Laertes  in  Opheha's  grave.  It  is  no 
empty  boast  when  he  declares  that  "he  does  not  set  his  life  at  a  pin's 
fee."  He  wants,  no  doubt,  the  quick  determination  of  a  j)assionate 
and  overtlowing  sensibility.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  inlmnity  of  ^ 
ui/l  or  want  of  rcaolntion ;  it  is  oidy  to  have  the  will  guided 
by  the  jmh/meiit,  that  he  is  slow  to  act  and  backward  to  re- 
solve. Tlie  charge  of  a  natural  inclination  for  crooked  ways 
ai)pcars  to  me  quite  groundless,  and  I  cannot  conceive  from  what 
circmnstance  Scldegel  has  inferred  it ;  for  the  wish  to  keep  secret 
the  fact  of  tlie  Ghost's  appearance,  his  pretended  madness,  and 
all  liis  scruples  and  disinclination  for  a  precipitate  execution  of  his 
design,  have  their  reason  in  the  circumstance  of  liis  own  position 
and  the  general  posture  of  afl'airs.  Hamlet  has  against  liim  all  "^^ 
the  power  and  inliuence  of  apparently  the  legitimate  King  of 
Denmark.  Because  lie  cannot  bring  liimseK  to  Hatter  and  play 
the  hypocrite  \nth  his  mother  and  liis  villainous  uncle,  and  because 
he  endeavours  to  arrive  at  a  full  certainty  of  the  monstrous  guilt  of 
liis  nearest  kinsfolk,  he  incurs  the  suspicions  of  the  King,  and 
then  oidy,  in  order  to  elude  the  machinations  against  liis  o\\'n  life, 
is  he  driven  to  have  recourse  to  artifice  and  cunning.  Still  less 
does  Hamlet's  character  exhibit,  as  Sclilegcl  tliinks,  a  malignant 
pleasure  in  inthcting  pain.  His  own  words,  after  killing  Polonius — 

"  Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewt'll ; 
I  took  thee  for  thy  betters ;  take  thy  foi  tune ; 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger." 


And  attain — 


" For  this  same  lord 

I  do  repent ;  but  heaven  has  pleased  it  so  ;- 
To  punish  this  with  me  and  me  witli  tliis, 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 


V 
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X    I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him. 

I  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind." 

These  words  breathe  rather  compassion  and  sorrow  for  a  rash 
deed  than  exultation^  and  if  he  does  not  express  a  very  deep 
regret  for  the  deaths  of  Eosencrantz  and  Guiklenstem — those  false 
and  good-for-nothing  tools  of  his  worthless  uncle — yet,  in  all  this, 
there  is  nothing  like  malignity.  Lastly,  Hamlet  has,  no  doubt,  a 
profoundly  thoughtful  head,  but  he  is  far  removed  from  scepti- 
cism and  infidelity.  The  very  passage  on  which  SclJegel  relies 
for  proof,  is,  whether  •wilfully  or  not,  most  evidently  misunder- 
stood. For,  from  the  context,  it  is  plain  that  Hamlet  is  not 
speaking  of  moral  but  of  iihyncal  good  and  evil,  and  our  esti- 
mation of  the  latter  does  in  fact  depend  on  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  individuals.* 

Hamlot  is,  no  doubt  by  nature,  a  subtle — or  if  the  term  be 
preferred,  a  philosophical,  sphit.  This  is  the  general  basis  of  his 
character.  He  lia^  the  desire  and  the  power  to  accomplish  gi'eat 
things,  but  it  must  be  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  oivn 
tlioiightH,  and  by  his  own  indepcndetit,  original,  and  creative 
energy.  On  this  account  it  goes  against  his  disposition  to  per- 
form a  deed  whose  springs  are  external  to  liimself,  and  wliich  was 
enjoined  upon  him  by  outward  circumstances,  even  though  the 
execution  of  it  be  by  no  means  beyond  his  powers.  The  i)raiscs  of 
Oplielia,  when  she  calls  him — 

"  The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's  eye,  tongue,  sword, 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state;" 


*  I  shall  give  the  passage,  as  a  proof  of  the  degree  in  which  a  false  view  of  the 
whole  jiiece  is  calculated  to  mislead  even  a  strong  intellect  into  erroneous  notions 
even  of  single  passages  : — 

Ham.  Denmark  's  a  prison. 

llos.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one,  in  which  there  are  many  confines,  wards,  and  dungeons; 
Denmark  being  one  of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  Lord. 

Ham.  Why  then  'tis  none  to  you;  for  there  is  nothing,  cither  good  or  had, 
but  thinking  makes  it  so  ;   to  me  it  is  a  jxison. 
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and  inscribed  to  him  both  bravery  and  manly  resolution,  can  scarceh 
be  explained  by  the  partiality  of  an  admiring  maiden.     Equally  far 
is  Ilamlct  from  self-deception,  when  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  has 
the  will  and  strength,  and  means,  to  do  what  is  to  do;  for  the  judg- 
ment which  the  wholly  impartial  Fortinbras  passes  on  him  is  no 
less  favourable.     In  short,  he  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  wliicli 
Goethe   ascribes   to   liim,  with    one  virtue  and  one  fault  more : 
the  wish,  viz.  to  maintain  in  every  case  his  self-possession  and 
command  over  himself,  but  without  sufficient  strength  to  present 
tliis  mastery  and  independence  under  all  the  trying  circumstances 
of  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  is  placed.     How  profound  is 
his  sorrow,  (Act  V.  Sc.  2,)  for  having  forgotten  himself  in  the 
quarrel  with  Laertes  at  Ophelia's  grave,  and  how  earnestly,  in  his 
interview  with  liis  mother,  does  he  struggle  to  restrain  liimsclf,  and 
guard    against  being   carried   away    by  passion !      With  all  his 
power  does  he  strive  to  controul  the  adverse  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed ;  with  all  his  strength  he  labours  to  raise  himself 
from  the  position  assigned  to  him  by  fate,  and  by  his  own  energy 
to  moiJd  the  business  which  that  position  furnishes,  or  rather 
enjoins  upon  him,  into  a  spontaneous  and  independent  under- 
taking.    By  an  internal  impulse,  he  is  continually  aiming  at  his 
own  idea   of  man,  whom  he  calls  "  a  work  of  wonder,  noble  in 
reason,  infinite  in  faculties,  in  action  like  to  an  angel,  in  appre- 
hension like  a  god."      And  accordingly,  because  it  is,  on  tliis 
account,  repugnant  to  his  nature  to  adopt  any  course  of  con- 
duct upon  external  compulsion,  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the 
inward  bias  of  liis  mind,  and  the  pressure  of  outward  circum- 
stances.   Hejs  unable  to  enter  upon  the  enjoined  work,  not  simply 
because  it  is  too  great  and  weighty  for  him,  but  because  he  cannot 
transmute  it  into  an  inward  sjwntaneous  impulse  of  his  own. 
Hence    comes  his  vacillation,  his  hesitating  and  procrastinating, 
and  his  fluctuating  purpose,  now  advancing  and  now  foDing  back  : 
hence,  too,  the  vehemence  of  his  self-accusation,  with  which  he 
would  goad  himself  into  prompt  measures,  without  however  being 
able  to  controul  time  and  its  ilight ;  hence  too  the  inconsistency 
and  irresolution  of  his  proceedings,  and  a}ii)arently  jUso  of   liis 
character. 

All  this  is  planily  enough  intimated,  but  chiefly  mdced  from 
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moral  considerations.  When  his  father's  ghost  appears,  the  very 
abjuration  which  Hamlet  addressed  to  it  is  quite  in  character  : 

•'  What  may  this  mean 
That  thou,  dread  corse,  in  complete  steel 
Revisitest  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous,  and  us  fools  of  nature 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  disposition 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ?" 

After  the  dreadful  crime  has  been  made  known  to  him,  the  neces- 
sity of  revenge  does  not  at  once  press  upon  his  mind ;  the  vehe- 
mence of  passion,  and  a  constraining  pressure  to  act,  do  not  at  once 
seize  upon  him.  He  is  no  doubt  deeply  horrified ;  but  it  is  at 
most  to  him  a  lesson  of  experience ;  he  will  set  it  down, 

"  That  one  may  smile  and  smile  and  be  a  villain," 

and  he  comes  immediately  to  a  determination  not  to  proceed 
further  before  he  has  assured  himself  of  the  certainty  of  the  matter, 
and  can  see  clearly  what  liis  own  course  ought  to  be.  Accordingly, 
he  entreats  liis  friends  to  observe  an  unbroken  silence  as  to  the  whole 
incident,  even  though  liis  subsequent  behaviour  might  appear  to 
them  strange  and  wonderful.  The  singular  behaviour  which  he 
therefore  adopted,  liis  half  madness,  wliose  unreality  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  would  have  been  most  iU-timed  and  unaccount- 
able, if  from  the  first  he  had  contemplated  immediate  action.  But 
it  is  intelligible  at  once,  if  we  suppose  that  this  apj)earance  was 
assumed  wdth  a  view  of  awaking  a  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  king, 
that  he  possessed  a  liint  or  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  of  draw- 
ing from  liis  consequent  behaviour  a  conclusion  as  to  his  guilt 
or  innocence.  The  backwardness  to  give  immediate  credence  to 
the  word  of  the  Ghost,  which  all  this  caution  implies,  would  per- 
haps look  hke  scepticism,  were  it  not  that  the  whole  fable,  as 
expressly  intimated  in  the  first  scene,  is  based  on  the  religious 
^  ideas  and  moral  doctrines  of  Christianity.  According  to  these 
ideas  it  cannot  be  a  pure  and  heavenly  spirit  that  wanders  on 
earth  in  order  to  stimulate  his  son  to  avenge  his  murder.  Tliis,  in 
fact,  the  Ghost  admits  of  liis  own  accord,  and  declares  that  he  is 
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"  Doomed  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  coi>fined  to  fast  in  fires 
Till  the  foul  crimes  done  in  my  days  of  nature 
Are  purged  and  burnt  away"     .... 

Besides  it  is  above  all  things  essential  to  the  freedom  of  any 
action  that  the  agent  should  be  fully  certain  of  its  cause  and  reason. 
But  even  when,  by  the  device  of  the  play,  Ilandet  has  assured 
himself  of  the  King's  guilt,  he  still  hesitates,  and  forms  no  resohe ; 
he  is  still  beset  with  doubts  and  scruples ;  but  preeminently  moral 
doubts  and  mural  scruples!  Most  justly.  Even  though  the 
King  were  trebly  a  fratricide,  in  a  christian  sense  it  would  stiU 
be  a  sin  to  put  liim  with  one's  own  hand  to  death,  without  a  trial 
and  without  justice ;  in  a  clu"istian  sense,  the  murder  of  an  uncle 
and  a  second  father  is  a  deed  from  which  every  pure  and  thinking 
mind  might  well  draw  back  and  shudder,  even  though  divine 
justice  itseK  should  seem  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  crimi- 

\  nal,  which  in  the  present  case  none  but  Hamlet  could  accomplish. 

^In  Hamlet,  therefore,  we  behold  the  clmstian  struggling  with  the 
natiu'cd  man,  and  its  demand  for  revenge  in  a  tone  rendered  still 
louder  and  deeper  by  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  The  natural  man  spurs  him  on  to  immediate  action,  and 
charges  his  doubts  with  co^\•.^rdice  and  irresolution — the  clmstian 
spirit — though  indeed,  as  a  feeling,  rather  than  as  a  conviction — 
draws  liim  back,  though  still  resisting.  His  mind  hesitates,  and 
delays  and  tortures  itself  with  a  vain  attemj)t  to  reconcile  these 
'  conlhcting  impulses,  and  between  them  to  preserve  liis  own 
hberty  of  will  and  action.  A  regard  for  the  eternal  salvation  of 
his  soul,  wliich  he  significantly  alludes  to  at  the  first  appearance  of 
the  Ghost,  compels  him  to  stand  still  and  to  consider,  while  the 
recollection  of  the  solemn  obligation  to  revenge,  which  his  father's 
spirit  has  laid  upon  him,  urges  him  onwards.  Tliis  state  of  his 
inmost  soul  is  accurately  described  in  the  passage  which  Scldegel 
has  quoted,  though  in  a  gai'bled  form,  to  bear  out  his  own  con- 
struction of  it. 


"  To  die — to  sleep  .' 
To  sleep  !  perchance  to  dream  ?—  Aye  !  there's  the  rub. 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreams  may  come 
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When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil 
Must  give  U9  pauge     .... 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all, 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
I^«icklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thoughts 

It  is  not,  therefore^  any  sceptical  and  leisurely  refining  contempla- 
tion which  seeks  to  exhaust  all  the  possible  consequences  of  a  deed, 
l)ut  conscience,  and  a  wish  to  act  independently  and  in  obedience 
to  his  own  convictions,  that,  with  propriety  and  justice,  constrain 
\^  his  determination.  Neither  is  it,  as  Goethe  tliinks,  from  any  feeling 
of  liis  owai  want  of  heroism  or  magnanimity,  but  from  a  sense  of 
conscience,  and  of  this  liis  innate  disposition,  that  he  complains 
of  being  called  upon  to  make  straight  the  crooked  times. 

But,  besides  the  moral  question,  whether  he  ought  to  attempt  the 
deed,  the  how,  also,  tortures  his  soul.  This  is  directly  confessed 
in  the  soliloquy,  Act  III.,  Sc.  2-  Granting  that  the  deed  must 
be  done,  still  it  must  be  accomplished  in  a  way  in  accordance  with 
the  self-determining  activity  of  the  judgment,  and  in  a  form  at 
once  consistent  with,  and  significant  of,  the  end  proposed.  In  this 
view,  also,  the  affair  appears  both  difficult  and  impracticable,  and 
tlie  whole  posture  of  affairs  is  adverse  to  liim.  Again,  therefore, 
he  is  plunged  in  doubt  and  procrastination.  He  cheerfully 
obeys  the  command  to  visit  England,  evidently  with  the  view 
and  in  the  hopes  of  there  obtaining  the  means  and  opportunity 
(perhaps  the  support  of  England,  and  a  supply  of  money  and 
men,  for  an  open  quarrel  with  liis  uncle),  to  set  about  the  work 
in  a  manner  worthy  both  of  hhnself  and  its  own  importance. 
This  hope  he  is  evidently  alluding  to,  when  he  says — 

"  — 'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard ;  and  't  shall  go  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon." 

Accident  frustrates  his  plans.  Captured  by  pirates,  he  is  set  on 
shore  in  Deimiark  against  his  will,  and  altliough  he  seems  at  last 
to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  act,  nevertheless  no  one  of  the  subse- 
quent events  is  brought  about  by  his  own  free  volition,  or  according 
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to  his  own  inlrnlioii.  Il  is  only  nt  the  very  last  moniont,  and  when 
he  is  himself  at  the  point  of  ilcath,  that,  incensed  by  the  discovery 
of  the  fresh  crimes  of  the  King,  and  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  rather  than  acting  freely  and  ileliberately,  he  mortally 
wounds  him,  and  then,  with  a  sigh  for  human  weakness,  expii'cs. 

So  for,  no  doubt,  Hamlet  is  rightly  styled  a  tragedy  of  thoiif/hf, 
but    in    a   sense  far    difl'erent  from  the    one  in  which  Schlegel 
employed  the  term.     It  is  the  highest  and  noblest  attribute  of 
man — thought  hi  its  freedom,  and  independent  self-shajjing  energy, 
that  the  Poet  seeks  to  illustrate  in  tliis  l)hvy,  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  himian  conduct,  and  the  leading  motive  in  the  history 
of  the  world.     From  the  family  union,  and  from  the  higher  grade 
of  political  life — from  the  domain  of  feeling  and  passion,  and  that 
of  iron  will  and  resolution — the  muse  of  Shakspeare  rises  into  the 
highest  region  of  free  and  purely  mental  activity.      Poesy  has 
taken  up  her  position  herein,  in   order  to  unfold  from  it   her 
tragic  pictui'e  of  history ;  herein  consists  the  special  modification 
of  the  general  tragic  view-,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this 
sublime  and  profoundly  significant  tragedy.    The  mind  of  ^Hamlet 
— not  more  noble  and  beautiful  than  it  is  strong  and  earnest,  and 
as  gi-eat  as  human  greatness  can  reach  to — is  tlu'oughout  strug- 
ghng  to  retain  the  mastery  wliich  the  judgment  ought  invariably 
to  hold   over  the  ^vill,  shaping  and  guiding  the  whole  course  of 
life.     This  aim  he  nevertheless  misses.     The  weakness  and  irreso- 
lution of  a  finite  being,  aided  by  the  force  of  the  most  unfavour- 
able chcumstances,  are  ever  driving  him  from  his  true  course; 
unforeseen  events  disappoint  all  his  plans.     For  in  sjnte  of  all 
its  r/randeur  and  excellence,  his  mind  is  engrossed  with  this 
carthh/  existence;   nay  more — the  ignorantly  cherished  and 
presumptuous  wish,  to   he  able,  by   the  creative  energy  and 
perfection  of  thought,  to  rule  and  shape  at  pleasure  the  gene- 
ral course  of  things,  bears  on  its  very  face  the  foul  taint  of 
sin,  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  desire  to  reject  the  guiding 
hand  of  God,  and  to  make  of  man's  will  an  absolute  law — to  be 
a  very  god.     Accordingly,  whenever  Plamlet  does  act,  it   is  not 
upon  the  suggestion  of  his  deliberate  judgment,  but  hurried  away 
rather  by  the  heat  of  passion,  or  by  a  momentary  impulse.     In 
the  first  tumult   of  his  feelings,   and  without  adequate  cause,  he 
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throws  away  the  fair  flower  of  Ophelia's  love^  which  lie  himself 
had  planted  and  watered;  with  inconsiderate  rashness  he  kills  the 
old  dotard  Polonius  in  mistake  for  the  guilty  king,  and  so  brings 
upon  himseK  the  blame  of  causing  Ophelia's  madness  and  death. 
By  a  just  retribution  a  tragic  end  overwhelms  Hamlet  himself, 
so  quickly  and  unexpectedly,  that  he  has  scarcely  time  for  the 
hiu-ried  and  precipitate  accompli  slunent  of  his  long  meditated 
purpose. 

With  the  character  and  fortunes  of  Hamlet — in  whose  story 
principally  the  grand  tragic  idea  of  the  drama  is  embodied — the 
actions  and  sentiments  of  all   the  other  personages   correspond 
exactly.    Laertes  is  the  opposite  and  the  pendant  to  Hamlet.    The 
position  of  both  is  nearly  the  same :  Laertes,  too,  has  to  avenge 
the  death  of  a  father  and  sister.     His  soul,  however,  kindles  at 
once  with  passionate  ardour.     Eejecting  all  deliberation,  his  reso- 
lutions burst  forth  at  once  into  action,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  King  succeeds  in  restoring 
him  to  self-possession,  and  the  adoption  of  artifice  and  dissimula- 
lation. .  The  King  himself  is  a  mass  of  deception  and  hypocrisy ; 
he  is  a  practised  actor,  and  the  perfect  master  of  his  looks  and 
movements,  and  of  all  his  words  and  actions ;  his  guilty  designs 
are  supported,  in  every  case,  by  maturely  weighed  and  well  con- 
trived plans ;  he  too  labours  like  Hamlet,  though  in  an  opposite 
sense,  to  direct  liis  purpose  by  the  power  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment, the  course  of  events  and  the  concurrence  of  circumstance. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  here  again  the  same  result,  the  same  fruit- 
less trouble.      But  not  only  the  noble  eftbrts  of  a  lofty  liberal 
mind,  not  merely  the  designs  of  rash  and  headstrong  youth,  and 
the  secret  plans  of  a  hardened  criminal,  are  involved  in  one  com- 
mon ruin,  but  the  same  lot  overtakes  alike  the  pretended  wisdom 
of  a  hoary  fool,  and  the  dreamy  aspirations  of  the  loving  and 
sensitive   maiden.      Polonius   pays    the   penalty    of   liis    foolish 
curiosity  and  his  empty  cunning,  with  which   he  thinks  he  can 
see  through  and  manage  every  thing:  the  sudden  destruction  of  all 
her  brilliant  dreams  of  sensuous  pleasure  and  earthly  enjoyment, 
Avhich  with  equal  vanity  and  curiosity  outran  the  present,  upset 
the  mind  of  Ophelia.     By  her  side  stands  the  Queen,  M'hom  a 
womanish  weakness  has  made  a  sinner,  talked  over,  cozened,  and 
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made  the  tool  of  designing  man.  She  s>tands  in  the  same  class 
with  llosencrantz  and  CuiUlerstern,  who,  thougli  directly  they 
take  no  part  in  the  action,  are  nevertheless  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
their  personal  aggrandizement  and  inlluence,  to  become  the  guilty 
instruments  of  another's  criminal  design.  This  subserviency, 
however,  is  but  another  and  baser  form  of  thinking  and  acting 
only  for  self,  and  it  is  therefore  a])propriately  punished,  not  by 
the  might  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  volition,  but  by  the  capricious 
sj)ort  of  trifling  contingencies.  Opposed  to  all  these  stands 
Horatio,  ui  dii'ect  and  intrinsic  contrast.  lie  alone  is  uithou/ 
any  ends  of  his  own;  he  aims  not  at  making  any  profit  of  life  for 
himself,  but  devotes  himself  entirely  and  unreservedly  to  liis 
friend.  And  by  this  disinterested  conduct  he  gains  that  which  all 
others  lose.  For  it  is  clear  that  Eontinbras,  young,  and  unac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  his  new  kingdom,  will  select 
Horatio — ^the  friend  of  Hamlet,  and  named  by  the  dying  heir 
to  the  tlirone  to  be  his  exculpator  and  the  defender  of  liis  fair 
fame — for  the  high  but  res])onsible  office  of  restoring  peace  and 
order  to  the  racked  and  disjointed  kingdom.  He  is  consequently 
anything  but  a  superfluous  character;  not  a  part  of  the  mere 
machinery  of  the  plot,  but  an  essential  element  of  the  fable. 
And  thus,  we  see,  all  the  several  characters  have  their  complete 
justification  and  individual  significance.  In  this  maimer  aU 
alike  perish,  some  tlu-ougli  their  o^Tn  weakness  and  irresolution, 
some  through  falsehood,  arrogance,  and  vanity,  and  the  j:)re- 
/  sumptuous  thought  that  they  could  rule  their  own  fate  and  cir- 
cimistances  at  pleasure.  With  justice,  therefore,  does  Horatio 
say  at  the  conclusion,  while  he  points  out  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  drama  itself — 


"  And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world 
How  these  things  came  about.     So  shall  you  hear 
Of  cruel  blood  and  unnatural  acts  ; 
Of  accideiifal  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause ; 
And  in  this  \\\)f\\oi,  jiurposen  mistook, 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads." 


The  several  groups  into  which  the  characters  fall  during  the 
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complete  development  of  the  ground-work  of  the  piece,  move 
naturally  and  lightly  forward;  and  by  their  hostile  or  friendly 
relations  to  each  other,  the  march  of  the  action  is  determined  in 
Shakspeare's  usual  maimer.  Its  principal  movements  are  the 
behaviour  of  Hamlet  after  his  discovery  of  the  foul  crime  M'hich 
forms  the  centre  of  interest,  the  play  within  the  play,  and  the 
immediate  consequences  to  which  it  gives  rise — the  deaths,  viz. 
of  Polonius  and  Ophelia — the  return  of  Laertes,  and  liis  violent 
conduct,  and  the  deaths  of  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern ; — and 
lastly  the  particular  form  and  evolution  of  the  catastrophe.  xVll 
these  have  been  already  noticed,  and  their  significance  respectively 
pointed  out ;  or  in  other  words  we  have  ascertained  their  intrinsic 
necessity  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  and  in  the  several 
characters  and  circumstances  of  the  story  as  limited  and  deter- 
mined thereby.  In  this  necessity,  and  in  the  purity  and  clearness 
with  which  the  fundamental  idea  is  kept  before  us  in  every  turn 
of  the  plot,  and  in  all  the  characters  and  details  of  the  story,  con- 
sist the  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  structure ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  placing  this  grand  and  highly  involved  and  compli- 
cated di-ama  alongside  of  the  best  production  of  om'  poet,  even 
though  many  have  been  found  to  find  fault  with  its  composition 
as  Iriglily  defective. 

A  few  points  of  detail  may  perhaps  call  for  a  closer  examination. 
In  the  fh'st  place  we  will  notice — which,  after  our  previous  dis(|uisi- 
tion  scarcely  called  for  further  refutation — the  objection  \A'hich 
has  been  brought  against  Shakspeare,  even  by  Goethe,  that  in  the 
last  act  he  has  unnecessarily  entangled  and  spun  out  the  course  of 
action  by  Hamlet's  voyage  to  England,  his  adventures  at  sea,  and 
liis  return,  &c.  These,  however,  appear  hidispensable,  when  wn 
remember  that  the  very  purpose  of  the  piece  is  to  show  that  the 
poor  plans  and  intentions  of  man  do  not  miscarry  merely  tlu-ough 
the  weakness  of  their  authors,  but  their  baseless  projects  are 
also,  by  an  intrnisic  necessity,  as  frequently  crossed  and  frustrated 
by  the  equally  baseless  empire  of  chance.  The  full  establishment 
of  this  truth  was  requisite  for  the  thorough  working  out  of  the 
ground  idea.  It  Avas  therefore  necessary  to  interweave  in  the 
story  a  great  variety  of  entangled  incidents  and  relations,  inas- 
much as  nothing  less  than  such  a  thorough  complication  coidd 
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fully  exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  unassisted  human  intelleet ;  tlie 
spectator  even  must  be  eonfounded  and  perplexed  with  its  intri- 
cacy, in  order  to  be  made  conscious  of  tlie  same  weakness  and 
uncertainty  in  liimsclf.  For  the  same  reason,  and  not  for  mere 
stage  elt'ect,  does  Shakspeare  introduces  the  Gliost.  This  super- 
natural appearance  is  not  only  employed  to  bring  suddenly  to  liglit 
the  liidden  crime,  but  to  furnish  tlie  strongest  motive  that  could 
influence  such  a  character  as  Hamlet's,  and  so  to  heighten  the 
confltct  between  his  longing  for  free  and  deliberate  action,  and  the 
constraining  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  With  the  same 
view  has  the  poet  brought  folly  and  madness  in  such  close  juxta- 
position with  the  shrewd  understanding,  the  profouiul  reflection, 
and  the  rare  intellectual  riches  of  Hamlet.  The  folly  of  Polonius, 
and  the  madness  of  Ophelia,  arc  not  merely,  as  every  one  must 
see,  psychologically  true  andnatui'al,  but  possess  likewise  a  poetical 
justification  in  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  piece,  in  wliich  it  is 
implied  that  the  attempt  to  rule  and  shape  the  course  of  life  by 
our  own  judgmentjorfancy,^  must  invariably  drive  weak  minds 
into  folly  and  madness,  because  it  \aolently  dissevers  the  union 
and  dependence  which  subsists  between  the  subjectivity  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  objectivity  of  universal  mind  and  life,  and 
because,  as  already  obseiTed,  it  is  nothing  less  than  that  absolute 
self-will — that  longing  to  be  lord  of  all,  and  to  be  as  God — which 
was  the  first  origin  and  is  the  sum  of  all  human  sinfulness.  That 
madness  shoidd  not  have  been  employed  by  Shakspeare  as  a 
spring  of  the  tragic  deiwucmcnt  in  llomeo,  as  well  as  in  Hamlet, 
Macbeth,  and  Lear,  is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  circmnstance 
that,  in  tlie  former,  sin  does  not  assume  that  form  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  self-will  in  which  it  appears  in  the  latter  plays. 
While  Ophelia's  death  exhibits  the  terrific  and  fatal  effects  of  the 
attempt,  its  ridiculous  as}>ect  is  held  up  to  view  in  the  conceited 
folly  of  Polonius.  The  latter,  however,  is  still  more  strikingly  eluci- 
dated in  the  scene  with  the  gnive-diggers :  how  completely  does  it 
lay  bare  the  vanity  of  that  intellectual  pride  which  thinks  it  so  easy 
and  so  gi*and  to  hold  in  hand  and  guide  the  coiu-se  of  life,  and,  never- 
tlicless,  cannot  defend  itself  against  the  busy  tooth  of  tlie  maggot 
and  the  worm  !  How  profound  and  rare  is  the  humour  of  the  saucy 
clowns,  parodying  in  their  songs  and  riddles  the  grave  toil  and 
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troubles  winch  the  mind  imposes  on  itself  in  order  to  climb  the 
giddy  height,  on  which,  however,  it  cannot  steady  itseK !  How 
deeply  significant,  too,  is  the  meeting  of  Hamlet  with  Laertes  at 
the  grave  of  02)hclia,  wliich  immediately  follows — how  instructive 
is  the  lesson  afforded  by  Ids  sudden  fall  from  the  calm  height  of 
philosophical  reflection  on  the  frailty  of  human  life,  into  the  de- 
grading depths  of  youtliful  passion  and  inconsiderateness  !  In  every 
respect  tliis  scene  uivolves  so  profound  a  meaning,  and  its  poetic 
justification  is  so  full  and  perfect,  that  it  is  to  my  mind  utterly 
inconceiveable  how  it  could  even  have  been  regarded  as  supei-fluous, 
and  as  impeding  the  proper  march  of  the  action. 

Lastly,  the  concluding  scene  has  been  no  less  unjustly  treated. 
The  unexpected  and  sudden  untying  of  the  entangled  knot  by  a 
series  of  accidents,  and  Hamlet's  rash  and  passionate  conduct, 
have,  I  tliink,  been  already  shewn  to  be  necessary.     But  another 
and  a  different  fault  has  been  found  with  it.    It  is  objected,  that  the 
appearance  of  Fortinbras,  even  though  preparation  may  have  been 
made  for  it  as  early  as  in  the  fiirst  act,  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject- 
matter,   and  is  an  insignificant  piece  of   ornament  capriciously 
stuck  on  to  the  story  in  order  to  close  the  scene  with  striking  effect. 
It  argues  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  guileless,  maidenly  muse 
of  Shakspearc,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  coquettish  arts  of  modern  poets. 
Never  was  there  a  poet  who  strove  less  after  effect,  and  yet  suc- 
ceeded better  in  producing  it.     The  least  consideration,  the  most 
superficial  examination,  and  a  very  ordinary  power  of  vision,  would 
have  been  suflftcient  to  detect  the  groundlessness  of  such  a  charge. 
It  is  enough  for  the  reader  to  consult  his  own  judgment,  Avhether 
it  would  satisfy  the  essence  of  tragedy,  to  leave  the  spectator  with 
the  question  unanswered,  why  so  noble  and  powerfid  a  race  of 
kings  is  given  up  .90  e;?/"?;-*^^/// to  destruction.     This  "mmxlerous 
route"  ought  to  have  its  reason,  its  intrinsic  necessity,  and  its 
ideal  significance;  and  so  it  has.     Porthibras,  in  whose  favour 
Hamlet  gives  liis  dying  voice,  possesses  an  ancient  claim  and  here- 
ditary right  to  the  throne  of  Denmark.     Some  deed  of  violence 
or  injustice,  by  which  liis  family  were  dispossessed  of  their  just 
claims,  hung  in  the  dark  back-ground  over  the  head  of  that  royal 
house   wliich   has   now  become  extinct.     Of  this  crime  its  last 
successors  have  now  paid  the  penalty.     And  thus,  in  this  closing 
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scene,  that  idea  of  the  overruling  justice  of  God,  which  pervades 
all  the  other  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  impressas  on  the  whole 
play  its  seal  of  historical  signilicance. 

Besides  which,  Shakspeare,  with  good  reason,  delights  to 
conclude  his  heart-rending  tragedies  with  a  ghiupse  of  a  new  and 
better  futurity  springing  up  out  of  suffering,  destruction,  and 
death ;  for  the  soothing  and  salutary  inlluence  of  tragedy  manifests 
itself  in  the  peace  and  blessing  which,  out  of  the  storm  and  tem- 
pest, well  forth  upon  the  siu'vivors,  not  less  than  in  the  purification 
and  repentance  of  the  tragic  victims.  After  his  long  and  hard 
struggle — when,  satiated  and  weary  of  life,  he  has  resigned  human 
hope,  and  confessed  that 


"  Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well 
When  our  deep  plots  do  fail ;  and  that  should  teach  rs 
There's  a  divinity  tliat  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  how  we  will  ;" 

Act  V.  Scene  3. 

and  after  declaring  his  readiness  to  submit  to  the  will  of  Providence, 
for  "  if  it  be  now,  'tis  not  to  come ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  wall  be 
now ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come ;  the  readiness  is  all.  Since 
no  man  owes  aught  of  what  he  leaves,  what  is 't  to  leave  betimes  V 
he  dies  in  calm  aspiration  and  glory;  not  merely  Math  a  sure 
hope  of  divine  forgiveness  and  happiness,  but,  as  his  last  M-ords 
to  Horatio  assure  us,  \\\i\\  a  certainty  that  his  name  would  still 
survive  unspotted  and  pure,  and  that  better  times  are  in  store  for 
liis  beloved  Denmark. 

I  have  been  hitherto  loth,  by  any  desultory  discussions  on 
chronology  and  philology,  to  disturb  the  rapid  climax  with  which 
these  five  tragedies  rise  upon  one  another,  and  draw  all  the  most 
essential  principles,  faculties,  and  social  grades  of  life  within  the 
domain  of  tragedy.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  com- 
prise together  the  few  remarks  I  may  have  to  make  touching  their 
respective  dates  and  origin.  Of  the  five,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
and  "  Othello,"  are  generally  allowed  to  be  the  earliest  and  latest. 
Of  "  Romeo  and  Jidiet,"  two  old  editions  are  extant,  bearing  date 
1597  and  1599;  the  latter  is  eidarged  and  corrected  in  abnost 
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every  scenej  and  evidently  founded  on  a  subsequent  revision  of  the 
whole  poem.  While  the  first  edition^  both  in  diction  and  versifica- 
tion, in  tone  and  colouring,  exhibits  traces  of  youtlifid  awkward- 
ness, and  inability  to  clothe  the  wide  expansion  of  the  inmost 
feeling  in  corresponding  breadth  of  language  and  deed,  and,  there- 
fore, (like  the  "Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  second  and  tliird 
parts  of  "Henry  the  Sixth,")  is,  comparatively  speaking,  brief  and 
compressed,  in  the  second  it  appears,  with  some  slight  differences, 
the  same  in  ampHtude,  pohsh,  and  completeness,  as  in  the  foho 
edition  of  1628.  That  as  early  as  1595  it  was  a  well-known  and 
po])idar  piece,  is  proved  by  a  sonnet  of  this  year,  in  wliicli  it  is 
favourably  noticed.  T}Twliitt's  conjecture,  that  the  Nurse^s  words 
(Act  I.  Scene  3) — """Tis  since  the  earthquake  was  eleven  years," 
referred  originally  to  the  earthquake  experienced  in  England  in  the 
year  1580,  would  not  seem  to  be  so  utterly  groundless  a  suppo- 
sition as  Malone  at  first  thought.  And  if,  with  the  concm-rence 
of  Drake,  he  is  still  disposed  to  find  an  error  in  reckoning  in  the 
words  of  the  Nurse,  it  is  only  because  he  quite  forgets  that  all 
children  are  not  necessarily  weaned  in  their  fii-st  year,  but  that,  in 
olden  times,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  practice  to  suckle  the  child 
much  longer,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with 
.Tuliet,  especially  as  the  Nui'se  expressly  tells  us  that  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake  her  little  charge  could  not  merely  stand,  but 
even  walk  and  talk.  In  fact,  the  piece  in  the  form  in  wliich  it 
stands  in  the  edition  of  1597,  may  very  possibly  have  seen  the 
light  between  1591  and '92;  consequently,  soon  after  "Henry  the 
Sixth,"  and  nearly  about  the  same  time  with  the  "  Two  G  entlemen 
of  Verona"  and  "  AU's  Well  that  Ends  WeU."  On  the  other 
hand,  "  Othello,"  to  judge  from  all  particulars,  language,  compo- 
sition, and  character,  but  especially  from  the  outward  coloui'ing  of 
the  tragic  view  of  things,  unquestionably  belongs,  in  its  present 
shape,  to  the  latest  labours  of  our  author.  The  external  evidence 
is  likewise  to  the  same  effect.  The  earliest  entry  of  "  Othello"  at 
Stationers'  Hall  is  in  1621,  and  it  was  printed  the  following  year. 
According  to  Vertue's  statement,  it  was  first  acted  before  the  court 
in  1613,  and  further,  we  find  in  it  a  palpable  allusion  to  James 
the  First's  second  patent  of  the  28th  May,  instituting  the  order  of 
Baronets  (Chalmers'  Supp.  Apol.  p.  460 ;  Drake,  ii.  527,  &c.) 
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Most  critics,  accordingly,  refer  the  piece  to  1612,  in  \Ahicli  they 
are  supported  by  every  consideration,  so  long  as  the  piece  is  taken 
in  the  form  in  which  it  now  exists.     If,  therefore,  the  "Othello" 
mentioned  in  the  MSS.  lately  discovered  by  Collier  (New  Particu- 
lars, ]).  5!)),  as  acted  in  1002  by  Burbage's  company,  be  really 
Shakspeare's  (which,  indeed,  is  not  clear,  inasmuch  as  neither  the 
author's  name  nor  any  other  distinguishing  mark  is  given),  all  we 
can  do  is,  to  assume  that  in  1(512  Shakspeare  entirely  recast  the 
sketch  which  he  had  first  thrown  off  in  1G02.     Further,  both 
these  tragedies  are  founded  u])on  Italian  originals  :  "  llomeo  and 
Juliet"  after  Bandello,  ii.  9,  edition  1551,  and  "Othello"  after 
Giraldo  Anthio  (Dec.  iii.   7).      For,  although  a  tragedy  of  the 
same  subject  and  title  as  "  llomeo  and  Juliet"  existed  as  early  as 
1562,  still  it  is  not  projiable  that  this  piece,  which  was  never 
printed,  and  had  certainly  been  long  withdrami  from  the  stage,  could 
have  been  known  to  Shakspeare.     On  the  other  hand,  he  may 
have  become  acquainted  with  Bandello^s  novel  through  the  recast 
of  it  in  Painter's  "  Palace  of  Pleasure ;"  but  of  Anthio  no  Eng- 
lish verson  of  this  date  is  known,  and  the  assertion  that  he  must 
have  read  it  in  the  French  of  Gabriel  Chapuys  rests  on  the  gratui- 
tous assumption  that  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  master  enough 
of  Italian  to  read  it  in  the  original.     But  even  liis  knowledge  of 
French  has  been  questioned  by  Dr.  Farmer.     If  he  be  right,  then, 
it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  the  "Othello"  of  1602  cannot  be 
a  work  of  Shakspeare's.     For  both  pieces,  "  Eomeo   and  Juliet " 
and  "  Othello,"  agree  essentially  in  certain  respects  with  these 
originals,  although,  as  the  reader  of  both  will  soon  be  convinced, 
every  particular  deviation  is  an  improvement.      I  shall  therefore 
notice  only  one.     In  Bandello,  Juliet  recovers  her  cousciousness 
before  Romeo  dies  of  the  poison;  this  looks  Hke  the  mahgnant  de- 
vice of  an  evil  destiny.  And  the  exquisite  torture  which  is  thus  })re- 
pared  for  both  the  lovers  in  their  last  moments,  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
novel, but  could  never  have  been  endurable  in  adrama.   In  "Othello" 
the  deeply  tragical  conclusion  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  own  inven- 
tion ;  the  novel  runs  out  tiresomely  and  dully.     And  so,  too,  we 
owe  to  Shakspeare  the  inimitable  and  truthful  characters  of  j\Ier- 
cutio.  Paris,  and  the  IN^nrse,  in  the  one ;  and  of  Koderigo,  Cassio, 
and  EmiUa,  in  the  other.     In  Bandello  and  Anthio,  their  places 
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features,  tliough  indeed  in  the  rudest  outline,  from  an  episode 
in  Sidney^'s  "Arcadia."  What  Shakspeare  has  here  elaborated, 
out  of  such  barren  materials,  is  really  wonderful,  and  absolutely 
holds  the  place  of  a  new  creation;  and  not  less  wonderful 
is  the  art  M-itli  which  he  has  so  dexterously  interwoven  the  two 
stories,  and  breathed  into  the  old  legend,  as  well  as  into  the 
modern  tale,  the  same  profound  historical  spirit.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  Kent  and  the  Fool,  as  indeed  the  personages  gene- 
rally of  all  his  dramas,  are  entirely  his  own. 

In  "  Macbeth,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  legend  which  possessed 
a  surer  historical  footing  had  taken  a  more  perfect  shape  before 
Shakspeare  adopted  it.  The  story  of  Macbeth,  wliich  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  related  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Holinshed,  already  contains  aU  the  tragic  motives  wliich  Shak- 
speare develops  in  liis  tragedy.  Even  in  the  march  of  events  he 
has  made  but  slight  alteration,  having  done  little  more  than 
compressed  what  in  the  narrative  is  most  undramatically  spun 
out;  all  the  characters  too,  in  outline  at  least,  are  given  in 
the  Chronicle — even  the  witches  and  their  predictions  are  not 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  closely  to  compare  the  drama 
with  the  legend,  in  order  to  percei\'e  what  power  of  genius  was 
requisite  to  produce  such  a  poem  out  of  the  given  materials. 
That  the  piece  was  first  written  in  the  reign  of  James  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  apparition  of  the  line  of  Kings  from  Banquo. 
^Furthermore,  in  making  Banquo  both  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
Duncan\s  murder,  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  Clu-ouicle  beyond 
all  question  from  a  regard  to  his  royal  patron.  The  descent  of 
James  from  Banquo  had  been  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  Warner's 
"  Albion's  England,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1600, 
and  coidd  not  easily  have  been  generally  known  before  that  date. 
Accordingly,  Malone  (Clu-onological  Order,  &c.,  in  "  Reed's  Shak- 
speare," 11,  33,)  with  the  concurrence  of  Tieck,  Chalmers,  Drake, 
and  all  the  best  English  critics,  have  placed  this  drama  some- 
where about  1606.  That  it  could  not  have  been  waitten  earlier 
foUows  from  the  language,  versification,  and  the  characters,  but 
especially  from  the  deep  and  forcible  seriousness  of  the  tragic 
view  it  contains.  For  my  part  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  its 
appearance  some  years  later;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a  note 
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in  a  nianuscript  of  Dr.  Forman,  lately  discovered  by  Collici, 
according  to  which  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Globe,  on  th(> 
20th  of  April,  1610,  ("CoUier's  New  Particulars,"  p.  22).  This 
was  probably  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  on  which  occa- 
sion a  new  piece  would  in  all  likelihood  be  selected. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS— TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

For  several  reasons  I  shall  take  these  two  tragedies  together,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  between  them,  and 
because,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  they  form  the  opening  and 
close  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  career.  The  two  compared  together 
throw  a  peculiar  light  on  the  character  of  his  dramatic  art  gene- 
rally, as  well  as  on  the  several  tragedies  which  were  wiitten  in  the 
interval  between  them. 

Titus  Andro Ulcus  was  a  favoui'ite  piece  with  the  multitude : 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  liis  "Bartholomew  Fair"  (1G14), 
it  had  then  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  the  stage, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  written  between  1587  and  1588. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  of  oui*  author,  which,  in  1598, 
Meres,  a  friend  of  Shakspeare,  in  his  w^ork  which  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  mentions  with  approbation.  IMoreover,  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  first  folio  edition  published  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
friends  likewise  of  Shakspeare,  and  joint  shareholders  with  liim  in 
the  Globe.  Against  such  a  weight  of  historical  testimony  no 
merely  critical  iirguments  can  avail  anything,  except,  perhaps,  with 
the  UTeflective  and  petty  criticism  of  the  English,  who  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  piece  merely  because  it  is  in  their  judgment 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Its  authenticity  is  denied,  because  many 
passages  (twenty,  according  to  Malone)  contain  allusions  to  ancient 
mythology  and  history,  and  even  Latin  verses;  because  no  humour- 
ous scene  occurs  in  it ;  because  the  verses  are  without  dissyllabic 
terminations,  after  Shakspeare's  usual  manner,  and  are  unvaried 
and  monotonous ;  and  lastly,  because  the  piece  is  entered  without 
the  author's  name  at  Stationers^  Hall,  on  the  0th  of  February, 
1593,  and  was  printed,  likewise  aiu)nymously,  in  two  editions 
(1594—1011)  dui-ingthe  life-time  of  Shakspciu-e.   ("  Heed's  Sludi- 
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features,  though  indeed  in  the  rudest  outline^  from  an  episode 
in  Sichiey's  "Arcadia."  What  Shakspeare  has  here  elaborated, 
out  of  such  barren  materials,  is  really  wonderful,  and  absolutely 
holds  the  place  of  a  new  creation;  and  not  less  wonderful 
is  the  art  witli  which  he  has  so  dexterously  interwoven  the  two 
stories,  and  breathed  into  the  old  legend,  as  well  as  into  the 
modern  tale,  the  same  profound  historical  spirit.  Moreover,  the 
characters  of  Kent  and  the  Fool,  as  indeed  the  personages  gene- 
rally of  aU  his  dramas,  are  entirely  his  own. 

In  "  Macbeth,"  on  the  other  hand,  the  legend  wliich  possessed 
a  surer  historical  footing  had  taken  a  more  perfect  shape  before 
Shakspeare  adopted  it.  The  story  of  Macbeth,  wliich  belongs  to 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  related  in  the  Chronicles 
of  Holinshed,  already  contains  all  the  tragic  motives  wliich  Shak- 
speare develops  in  his  tragedy.  Even  in  the  march  of  events  he 
has  made  but  shglit  alteration,  having  done  httle  more  than 
compressed  what  in  the  narrative  is  most  undramatically  spun 
out;  all  the  characters  too,  in  outline  at  least,  are  given  in 
the  Chronicle — even  the  witches  and  their  predictions  are  not 
wanting.  And  yet  it  is  necessary  closely  to  compare  the  drama 
with  the  legend,  in  order  to  perceive  what  poAver  of  genius  was 
requisite  to  produce  such  a  poem  out  of  the  given  materials. 
That  the  piece  was  first  written  in  the  reign  of  James  is  at  once 
proved  by  the  apparition  of  the  line  of  Kings  from  Banquo. 
l\irthermore,  in  making  Banquo  both  innocent  and  ignorant  of 
Duncan^s  murder,  Shakspeare  deviated  from  the  Chronicle  beyond 
all  question  from  a  regard  to  his  rojal  patron.  The  descent  of 
James  from  Banquo  had  been  proved  in  the  Appendix  to  Warner's 
"  Albion's  England,"  which  was  first  prhited  in  160G, 
and  could  not  easily  have  been  generally  known  before  that  date. 
Accordingly,  Malone  (Clu'onological  Order,  &c.,  in  "  Reed's  Shak- 
speare," 11,  33,)  with  the  concurrence  of  Tieck,  Chalmers,  Drake, 
and  all  the  best  English  critics,  have  placed  this  drama  some- 
where about  1606.  That  it  could  not  have  been  WTitten  earhcr 
follows  from  the  language,  versification,  and  the  characters,  but 
especially  from  the  deep  and  forcible  seriousness  of  the  tragic 
vicAv  it  contains.  For  my  part  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  its 
appearance  some  years  later;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  a  note 
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in  a  manuscript  of  Dr.  Forman,  lately  discovered  by  Collier, 
ficcording  to  which  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Globe,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1610,  ('^Collier's  Ts^ew  Particulars/'  p.  22).  This 
was  probably  the  opening  of  the  summer  season,  on  wliich  occa- 
sion a  new  piece  would  in  all  likelihood  be  selected. 
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For  several  reasons  I  shall  take  these  two  tragedies  together,  but 
chiefly  because  of  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  between  them,  and 
because,  as  far  as  time  is  concerned,  they  form  the  opening  and 
close  of  Shakspeare's  tragic  career.  The  two  compared  together 
throw  a  peculiar  Hglit  on  the  character  of  his  dramatic  art  gene- 
rjilly,  as  well  as  on  the  several  tragedies  which  were  AAritten  in  the 
interval  between  them. 

Tit/f.s  AndronicuH  was  a  favourite  piece  with  the  multitude  : 
according  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  liis  "  Bartholomew  Fair"  (1014), 
it  had  then  been  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  on  the  stage, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  written  between  1587  and  1588. 
It  is  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  of  om-  author,  which,  in  1598, 
Meres,  a  friend  of  Shakspeare,  in  liis  work  wliich  we  have  so  often 
quoted,  mentions  with  approbation.  Moreover,  it  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  first  folio  edition  published  by  Heminge  and  Condell, 
friends  hkcAvise  of  Shakspeare,  and  joint  shareholders  with  liiin  in 
the  Globe.  Against  such  a  weight  of  historical  testimony  no 
merely  critical  arguments  can  avail  anything,  except,  perhaps,  Avith 
the  irreflective  and  petty  criticism  of  the  English,  who  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  piece  merely  because  it  is  in  their  judgment 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  Its  authenticity  is  denied,  because  many 
passages  (twenty,  according  to  Malone)  contain  dlusions  to  ancient 
mythology  and  history,  and  even  Latin  verses;  because  no  humour- 
ous scene  occurs  in  it ;  because  the  verses  are  without  dissyllabic 
terminations,  after  Shakspcare's  usual  manner,  and  are  unvaried 
and  monotonous ;  and  lastly,  because  the  piece  is  entered  without 
the  author's  name  at  Stationers'  Hall,  on  the  Otli  of  February, 
1593,  and  was  printed,  likewise  anonymously,  in  two  editions 
(1591—16 11)  diu-ing the  Hfe-time  of  Shakspeare.   ("  Heed's  Shak- 
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speare^  xxi.  138,  140,  &c.)  The  last  argument  wliicli,  for  a  work 
of  the  present  day,  would  be  almost  convincing,  is  for  those  days 
one  of  the  very  weakest;  for  when  the  piece  was  first  produced 
on  the  stage,  both  custom,  and  the  estimation  in  which  such  pro- 
ductions were  held,  forbade  the  promulgation  of  the  author's  name, 
and  it  might  therefore  have  been  unknown  even  in  1593-4  to 
the  bookseller  who  published  it,  certainly  without  the  author's 
knowledge  or  consent,  or  else  the  addition  of  it  might  have 
appeared  superfluous,  since  the  piece  had  long  had  its  admirers, 
and  the  authority  of  a  name  was  not  wanted  to  recommend  it. 
As  to  the  edition  of  1611,  it  is  probably  nothing  more  than  a 
reprint  of  the  older  one  of  1594,  now  lost.  As  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  language  and  versification,  which  it  is  pretended  could 
not  possibly  be  Shakspeare's,  they  become  not  only  easy  to  be 
accounted  for,  but  what  we  should  natm-ally  look  for,  when  we 
consider  that  the  young  Shakspeare,  like  the  young  Raphael, 
must  unquestionably  have  directed  his  first  essays  by  the  models 
of  older  and  more  famous  masters ;  in  the  present  case,  those  of 
Marlowe,  in  whom  all  these  peculiarities  are  found  in  abundance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  have  been  as  singular  if  he  had  not  done 
so,  as  it  would  be  wonderfid  if  his  first  essays  had  been  at  once 
complete  masterpieces.  Such  the  "  Titus  Andronicus"  is  not  by 
any  means :  on  the  contrary,  its  great  defects  are  obvions.  The 
incidents  and  revolutions  of  fortune  are  horrible  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  in  this  respect  it  as  much  surpasses  Marlowe's  well- 
known  pieces  of  violence  and  rage  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in 
tragic  energy  and  moral  earnestness.  The  most  fearful  crimes  are 
rapidly  accumulated  with  steadily  advancing  enormity.  When  we 
think  we  have  reached  the  summit  of  these  most  unnatural  cruel- 
ties and  vice,  the  next  scene  suddenly  opens  to  our  view  a  still 
higher  ascent.  The  characters  are  sketches  done  with  the  coarsest 
touches  and  darkest  colouring;  one  personage,  Aaron  the  Moor,  is, 
perhaps,  (I  fear,  however,  07ily  perhaps),  perfectly  untrue  to 
nature ;  he  appears  to  be  a  very  devil,  and  no  man.  It  is,  alas  !  too 
true,  that  the  nature  of  human  wickedness  is  most  difficidt  to 
understand,  and  but  too  easy  to  depict.  Again,  the  action  is  hur- 
ried on  certainly  witli  precipitate  haste,  and  without  adequate 
motives,  if  not  absolutety  without  consideration. 
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These  certainly  arc  no  trifling  defects.     But  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  wild  tragedies  of  Marlowe,  so  popular  in  Shakspeare's  day, 
and  the  other  favourite  pieces  of  the  English  public,  such  as  the 
"  Spanish  Tragedy,"  &c.  it  will  appear  but  natural — we  might  ven- 
tui'e  to  say,  inevitable — that    Shakspeare's  rich   and   exuberant 
poetical   genius   should  in    the  luxuriance  of  youth  have  fallen 
into  such   aberrations.     His   only   school  of   art  was   his   own 
artistic  experience.     It  was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  through 
the  existant  position  of  dramatic  art,  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
leave  so  far  behind  him ;  and  that  he  should  in  lYagedy  have  felt 
himscK  more  attracted  to  ]\Iai:lowe  than  to  Greene,  admits  of 
being  explained  by  the  same  reason  as  disposed  Pindar  to  follow 
Stesichorus  rather  than  Simonides.      How  far  he  surpassed  liis 
models  even  in  their  own  style,  those  acquainted  with  the  old  English 
theatre  will   easily  discern,  provided  they    seek  to  discover  the 
merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  "  Titus  Andronicus."    It  cannot  with 
truth  be  said,  tliat  Shakspeare  has  here  confounded  the  tragical 
with  the  hon-ible ;  at  most  he  has  but  given  to  the  former  the 
incomplete  and  consequently  inappropriate  form  of  the  latter.  The 
horrible  is  no  doubt  in  and  by  itseK  not  tragical,  but  still  it  can 
become  so,  even  because  its  essence  lies  simply  in  the  outward  form 
of  human  action  and  suffering.     It  is  not  horrible  to  kill  a  man 
Avitli  the  thrust  of  a  dagger,  but  it  is  so  to  rack  him  to  death  by 
tortiu-e.     "  Titus  Andi'onicus"  retains  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of 
tragical,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  thwarting  of  human  greatness 
and  nobility,  by  its  owti  frailty  and  besetting  sinfulness.     For  the 
tragic  fate  which  ovei-whelms  the  hero  of  the  piece  is  not  nn- 
desen'ed.     He  has  fully  merited  liis  doom  by  the  cold-blooded 
indifference  with  which  he  devotes  Tamora^s  eldest  son  to  be  sacri- 
ficed as  a  peace-offering  to  the  manes — an  act  of  cruelty  which  his 
sons  perpetrate — as  well  as  by  the  passionate  heat  with  which 
he  slays  his  child  for  a  pardonable  opposition  to  his  will,  and 
lastly,  the  fearful  and  inhuman  revenge  which  he  wreaks  upon  the 
doubtless  equally  iiduiman  queen.     Moreover,  the  common  ruin 
which  ultim.ately  overtakes  all  the  guilty,  is  but  the  satisfaction 
du.e  to  poetic  justice.     Lastly,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
historical  basis    on   which  the   whole  rests   is    the   later   times 
of  the  Eoman  Empire,  which  Mere  so  abundant  in  dark  deeds. 
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and  every  kind  of  horror,  tliat  the  sober  history  outstri])s  the 
bohlest  fancy.  The  historical  character  of  these  times  forms  so 
decidedly  the  background  of  the  whole  dramatic  picture,  that  the 
piece  approximates  closely  to  the  character  of  an  historical  play, 
and  therefore  requires  to  be  considered  and  examined  by  no  other 
than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  "When  this  is  done,  it  will  we  think  be 
found,  that  in  this  piece  the  tragic  element  hardly  admitted  of 
being  presented  otherwise  than  it  actually  is,  and  we  may  ask  why, 
if  the  horror  does  really  exist  in  history,  the  tragic  may  not  for 
once  assume  tliis  form  ?  Tragedy,  in  its  full  historical  significance, 
was  not  made  for  tender  weak-nerved  spirits.  It  requires  strong 
shoulders  to  support  the  whole  bui'then  of  the  tragical,  which 
the  life  of  humanity  contains. 

Tliis,  therefore,  does  not  constitute  the  chief  defect  of  the  piece. 
How  full  of  horrors  are  the  most  admired  Greek  tragedies :  the 
bloody  myths  of  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  Orestes,  Oedipus,  and  the 
Theban  war,  &c.  are  the  common  mine  of  the  Greek  tragedians. 
Is  not  Gloster's  fate  in  "  Lear"  deeply  horrible,  and  who  is  not 
seized  with  a  shudder  of  horror  in  reading  "Macbeth"  and 
"  Othello"?  In  single  details,  therefore,  it  is  allowable.  The  fault 
of  the  piece  consists  principally  in  this,  that  what  by  its  natiu^e  is 
merely  an  isolated,  special  exceptional  reality,  is  inconsiderately 
made  the  universal  and  sole  form  of  the  tragical.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  the  piece  is  in  short  notliing  else  than  the  fact  of  this  cor- 
ruption of  the  tragic  into  the  horrible,  which  is  found  inevitably 
amidst  the  universal  decay  of  a  great  people  and  polity,  and  lea-ds 
good  and  noble  minds,  like  Titus,  to  break  through  the  most  neces- 
sary and  strongest  ties  of  nature,  disregarding  even  the  voice  of 
parental  affection.  Such  is  the  first  crime  out  of  which  the  whole 
tissue  of  the  successive  scenes  of  horror  are  spun  out;  this  has 
awakened  the  fiendish  nature  of  Tamora,  and  excited  the  brutisli  rage 
of  Aaron.  When  evil  has  once  been  challenged  to  tlie  lists  by  good 
itself,  it  destroys  not  only  itseK  but  the  good  also,  which  indeed  has 
by  this  act  ceased  to  be  truly  good.  It  is  from  such  a  view  of  life 
that  the  entire  drama  is  conceived :  tliis  is  the  organic  ideal  focus 
towards  wliich  all  tlie  separate  rays  converge.  But  the  horrors  thus 
accumulated, and  represented  as  the  ordinary  and  natural  elements  of 
life,  required  some  more  special  grounding.    It  was  not  sufficient  to 
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suppose  a  general  state  of  cornii)tion,  since  even  in  such  a  state  of 
things  tlie  horribh;  is  not  tlie  tmiccrml  form  of  tlie  tragic.  I^)u1 
even  this  fault  might  be  tolerated  and  pardonable,  at  least  it  is  not 
wliolly  witliout  excuse.  What  is  properly  the  leading  defect,  is 
the  total  absence  of  the  soothi/i;/  elements  of  Tragedy.  Titus 
Andronicus  perislies  without  a  sense  or  suspicion  of  his  own  guilt, 
or  of  the  duty  of  humble  submission  to  the  will  of  the  gods — in 
short,  without  a  thought  of  his  need  of  mercy.  So,  too,  his  younger 
sons :  even  Lavinia,  whose  character  was  intendc;d  for  one  of 
noble  womanhood,  could  hold  unmoved  the  basin  to  catch  the 
blood  of  two  human  victims,  and  it  is  while  attending  at  this 
frightful  sacrifice  that  she  perishes  by  the  dagger  of  her  own  father. 
Aai'on,  Tamora,  Satm-nin,  die  as  they  had  lived;  and  Lucius 
marks  his  elevation  to  the  chgnity  of  Governor  with  a  command 
for  the  inhuman  and  revolting  execution  of  the  Moor.  Thus  fear- 
fully does  the  conchisiou  jar  upon  our  feelings ;  we  have  stiU  the 
cheerless  prospect  that  even  behind  the  fallen  curtain  tilings  will 
go  on  as  they  had  begun ;  and  we  turn  with  horror  from  such  a 
view  of  human  nature,  and  are  almost  impiously  led  to  demand 
why  such  a  race  was  ev^r  called  into  being. 

That,  nevertheless,  tliis  drama  is  rich  in  isolated  beauties,  pro- 
found thoughts,  and  striking  peculiarities,  Shakspearean  imagery, 
which  like  hghtning  flashes  over  and  illumines  the  whole  piece, 
and  that  single  scenes  are  even  deeply  affecting  and  highly  poetical, 
is  generally  admitted,  and  requii-es  no  proof.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  call  attention  to  the  scenes  of  the  shooting  the  arrows,  and  of 
the  iutei'view  between  Titus  and  Tamora,  who  announces  herself 
to  the  old  man,  whom  she  believes  to  be  mad,  as  the  Goddess  of 
Vengeance.  Moreover,  the  wonderful  seK-possession  of  the  latter, 
that  chiaru-oscNru  between  madness  and  forecast  dehberation, 
between  playful  thoughtlessness  and  energetic  presence  of  mind, 
is  painted  with  the  most  wonderful  profundity  and  verisimilitude. 
Even  in  default  of  any  historical  evidence,  such  passages  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  the  work  must  have  been  the  youthful 
essay  of  the  greatest  poet  of  all  times. 

The  source  fi'om  which  the  materials  of  the  story  were  draw  n 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  In  the  Register  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  a  ballad  of  the  same  title  aiul  subject  is  entered  in  15i}.'5,  on 
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the  same  date  as  the  play.  The  former^  however^  was  in  all  pro- 
bability composecb  as  was  frequently  the  case,  out  of  and  subse- 
quently to  the  favourite  drama.  But  at  any  rate,  as  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus"  was  at  that  time  well  known,  tlu-ough  "  Painter's  Palace  of 
Pleasure/'  the  fable  cannot  be  Shakspeare's  own  invention ;  on  the 
contrary  he  has  adhered  pretty  closely  to  his  original. 

"  Timon  of  AtJiois"  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  last  trage- 
dies of  oor  poet;  in  all  likehhood  the  very  last.  Malone  places  it 
about  1609,  and  before  "Othello,"  forno  other  reason  than  because 
forsooth  the  poetic  muse  of  Shakspeare  cannot  have  been  quite 
idle  in  tliis  year,  and  because  North's  translation  of  Plutarch,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  two  pieces  "  Julius  Cffisar,"  and  "  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  which,  in  Malone's  arrangement,  immediately  precede 
it,  may  well  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  Avorking  up  this  subject 
(Chronological  Order,  in  Eeed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  348,  364).  Such 
arguments  are  evidently  of  no  force,  and  still  less  weight  attaches 
to  the  minute  trilling  circumstances,  which  Chalmers  patches  to- 
gether, in  order  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  written  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  On  these,  however,  Drake  approvingly 
hangs  liis  own  criticisms,  and  consequently  places  the  piece  so  far 
back  as  1602  (Chalmers'  Supplemental  Apology,  p.  391,  Drake 
ii.  446).  Such  trifles  prove,  at  most,  that  the  piece  could  not  have 
been  written  before  1602.  Tlie  style,  such  is  the  stress  and  impor- 
tance laid  upon  each  word,  might  ahnost  be  called  heavy.  The 
thoughts  are  frequently  huddled  and  packed  together  without  order 
or  connection ;  the  turns  are  striking  and  sudden,  while  the  abrupt- 
ness and  obscurity  of  the  language  are  extreme.  The  connection 
is  occasionally  defective ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Act  III.  Scene  5, 
where  we  are  left  to  guess  who  is  the  unhappy  friend  for  whose 
cause  Alcibiades  advocates  so  warmly  as  to  bring  upon  himself  the 
penalty  of  banishment ;  and,  lastly,  in  single  passages,  such  as  Act 
III.  Scene  6,  where  we  unaccountably  miss  Timon's  most  intimate 
friends  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Sempronius,  and  A'^entisius ;  or  the  most 
unsatisfactory  second  scene  of  the  fifth  act,  where  the  hero  of  the 
drama  is  removed  from  the  scene  without  our  seeing  why  and 
wherefore  his  death  takes  place  precisely  at  this  particular  moment. 
All  these  defects  force  me  to  conjecture,  that  the  piece  may 
have  wanted  the  author's  last  finishing  toucli,  in  consequence  either 
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of  his  retirement  to  Stratford,  or  his  death.  However,  it  is  enougli 
for  me,  if  llic  argmncnts  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  language, 
composition,  and  character  of  the  whole,  are  acknowledged  to  be 
of  suilicient  weight  for  assigning  to  the  drama  a  place  among  the 
latest  of  Shakspeare's  jn-oductions.  It  cannot  be  established,  as  is 
the  case  with  "  Othello,"  that  it  was  ever  acted  in  the  life-time  of 
the  author.     It  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  1623. 

A  right  understancUng  of  Timon's  character  is  essential  to  ob- 
tain an  insight  into  the  profound  meaning  of  tliis  wonderful  cbama. 
Er.  Horn,  although  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  confined  himself' to 
the  characters,  has  nevertheless  misunderstood  that  of  Timon  in 
all  essential  points.  Timon  is  very  far  from  having  no  other  merit 
than  profuse  hospitality,  and  from  being  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
question,  "  What  hast  thou  done  to  entitle  thee  to  exact  such 
general  love  and  honour  ?"  He  had  shed  his  blood  in  the  sei-vicc  of 
liis  country ;  he  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier,  but  so  tried  a  general 
uud  statesman,  that  the  Athenian  people  and  senate  had  recom-se 
to  him  as  their  last  hope  in  times  of  emergency.  He  could  justly 
reckon  among  his  friends  not  merely  the  parasitical  and  the  mean, 
but  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  Athens.  Born  and 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  in  a  well-regulated  home,  and  un- 
doubtedly beneath  the  eye  of  noble  parents,  faithful  teachers,  and 
servants ;  great  and  blessed,  not  more  by  external  advantages  than 
by  high  and  noble  qualities,  and,  therefore,  universally  caressed 
and  admired,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  men  as  no 
less  equally  noble  and  virtuous  with  liimself ;  wholly  devoid  of 
vanity  and  pride,  he  regarded  them  all  as  brothers,  and  members  of 
one  great  family,  who  had  received  from  the  Iriendly  gods  their 
several  shares  of  a  common  iidieritance  and  steM  ardship.  Accord- 
ingly his  own  property  was  in  his  eyes  but  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all ;  he  resolves  to  repay  twofold  and  threefold  for  the  use  of  it, 
and  outward  splendoui'  is  nothing  to  him,  but  the  love  of  men 
everything.  He  is  ignorant,  it  is  true,  of  himian  nature ;  not  so 
much  from  any  fault  of  his  own,  as  because  he  has  only  studied 
its  bright  side.  His  ardent  phihuitlu'opy,  his  undoubting  belief  in 
human  virtue,  is  no  doubt  a  great  error,  but  one  iniinitely  more 
lovi'ly  and  noble  than  the  mournful  truth.  AVho  will  blame 
him,  if,  in  the  elevation  of  his  pure  fancy  and  his  own  noble  feeling. 
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he  took  men  for  what  they  ought  to  be^  and  such  as  he  himself 
beheved  them  ?  That  common-sense  wliich  hiughs  in  pity  at  such 
ideahsts,  is  in  truth  the  poorest  and  most  prosaic  worldly  wisdom, 
whose  treasure  of  experience^  on  which  it  prides  itself,  makes  its 
possessor  the  poorer  and  more  needy  by  every  increase. 

Wliat,  theUj  is  the  true  reason  of  tlie  fall  of  this  noble  and 
princely  character  ?  Feeling  and  fancy  are  evidently  the  predomi- 
nant qualities  of  his  disposition ;  in  these  lies  all  its  energy,  and 
to  them  he  resigns  himself  entirely,  as  he  sails  along  the  quiet  and 
prosperous  current  of  life.  He  appears  to  possess  intellect,  shrewd- 
ness, and  wit,  only  on  occasions  and  upon  compulsion ;  they  sleep 
as  long  as  there  is  no  external  stimulus  to  set  them  in  action. 
Such  men  have,  perhaps,  a  rare  exuberance  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual riches,  but  it  is  only  within  a  partial  and  limited  sphere 
that  they  exert  themselves.  The  mental  activity  of  such  characters 
usually  revolves  around  a  single  leading  and  fundamental  idea. 
Accordingly,  Timon  is  not  more  boundless  in  discovering  occasions 
for  the  display  of  his  disinterested  philanthropy,  than  he  is  in- 
genious, consistent,  and  inexhaustible  in  the  exercise  of  his  hatred. 
To  idealise  is  the  vital  principle  of  his  mental  activity.  Thus  has 
he  idealised  himself  first  of  all,  not  subjectively  only,  but  likewise 
objectively ;  liis  actf^  are  in  perfect  conformity  with  his  thoughts. 
However  eccentric,  therefore,  his  love  and  esteem  for  others  may 
at  first  appear,  it  is  equalled  in  extravagence  by  his  subsequent 
hatred  and  contempt  both  of  himself  and  whatever  bears  the  name 
of  man.  This  is  a  consequence  of  his  highly  sanguine,  and  at  the 
same  time  highly  choleric  temperament.  This  idealising  humour, 
this  exuberance  of  fancy  and  feeling,  bring  him  eventually  to  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  himself.  He  had  sedulously  suppressed  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  sinfulness,  although  the  very  fact  that 
he  shrunk  from  indulging  a  thought  of  its  possibility,  as  trouble- 
some and  uneasy,  was  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence.  In 
the  intoxication  of  virtue,  he  had  drowned  the  still  voice  of  con- 
science, which  would  have  told  him  that  even  this  ardour  of  love  — 
and  desire  of  self-sacrifice— this  gush  of  aflection  and  regard  for 
others  as  well  as  himself,  was  sinful,  even  because  it  made  him- 
self and  his  fellow  men  the  sole  centre  of  aU  his  thoughts  and 
actions.      This  is  the  heavy  immorality  which  weighs  upon  and 
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ultimately  cruslied  iiiin  :  man  alone,  iuid  not  Cod,  was  in  all  his 
thoughts;  he  made  man  alone  tlic  liusinesji  of  liis  whole  life, 
and,  accordingly,  all  his  plans  came  to  nought.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  this  his  only  jirop  was  broken,  his  whole  life  and  being  was 
crushed  and  annihilated.  He  inevitably  rushed  from  one  extreme 
into  the  opposite,  because  the  eonn(X"ting  mean  between  the  two, 
that  inward  organic  centre  of  human  existcMice,  the  knowledge  and 
the  love  of  God,  was  wanting.  But  as  this  ideal  love  of  man  was 
alone  the  clement  of  his  life,  a  no  li'ss  ideal  misanthropy  was  an 
atmosphere  of  poison  to  him ;  and  he  was  therefore  of  necessity 
the  victim  of  his  anniliilati)ig  rage  against  himself  and  all  mankiiul. 
This  is  the  ground-idea  of  tliis  thoughtful  work,  aiul  renders  it  the 
worthy  companion  of  "  Romeo,"  "  Othello,"  "  Lear,"  "  Macbeth," 
and  "Hamlet."  As  in  these  five  master-pieces  of  art,  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  human  life — love,  marriage,  domestic  life, — the 
state  with  the  power  of  will  as  its  foundation  and  preservative,  and, 
lastly,  the  power  of  thought,  as  the  basis  of  science,  art,  and  pliiloso- 
phy,  are  severally  exhibited  in  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  \\hich 
attach  to  them  as  soon  as  man,  however  great  and  noble,  gives  him- 
self up  entirely  to  them,  and  builds  on  them  alone  his  whole  scheme 
of  life ;  so  in  the  present  piece,  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  its 
greatest  earthly  good— universal  philanthropy — proves  a  tottering 
column,  which  falls  and  buries  beneath  its  ruins  all  that  lean 
upon  it. 

Wonderful  is  the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  moulded  so 
unmanageable  a  subject  into  a  living  and  deei)ly  interesting  fable. 
This  he  has  accomplished,  as  in  his  other  pieces,  })artly  by  establish- 
ing an  active  relation  between  the  conduct  and  fortune  of  in- 
dividuals,  and  a  whole  people  and  state,  but  principally  by  furnish- 
ing in  the  other  chief  personages  of  the  drama  a  triple  contrast 
to  the  character  of  T'imon.  In  the  first  place,  how  strong  a  light 
is  thrown  upon  his  sterling  sincerity  by  the  worthless  flattery  of 
the  parasites  wdio  prey  upon  him,  and  afi'ect  the  same  friendslnp, 
liberality,  and  love  of  mankind  !  They  are  all  e([ually  rotten,  and  as 
like  as  one  pea  to  another ;  ami  yet,  with  delicate  irony,  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  giving  each  his  peculiar  shade,  which  shews  itself 
in  the  different  manner  they  severally  receive  and  resist  Timon's 
petition  for  assistance.    Opposed  to  this  moth'v  crew  of  fals(^  tVieiuls 
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is  the  warm-hearted  affection  of  Timon's  household,  and  especially 
of  liis  steward,  whom  Timon  proclaims  the  only  honest  man.  In 
an  over  civilized  and  morally  corrupt  state,  in  which  the  nobles  are 
usurers,  and  the  people,  generally  abandoned  to  luxury  and  glut- 
tony, either  banish  the  more  virtuous  from  among  them,  or  suffer 
them  to  perish  by  neglect ;  where  the  army  cannot  take  the  field 
without  its  concubines,  and  turns  its  arms  against  its  country ;  the 
little  of  virtue  that  is  left  often  takes  refuge  among  the  lowest  classes. 
The  Cynic,  Apemantus,  forms  the  second  contrast  to  Timon.  A 
deeper  shade  is  cast  upon  liis  genuine  hatred  of  mankind  by  the 
spurious  misantlu-opy  of  the  philosopher.  To  the  latter,  we  might 
justly  address  the  question :  what  hast  thou  done  for  men  tliat  thou 
presumest  so  profoundly  to  hate  and  despise  them  ?  Apemantus 
himself  is  but  haK  a  man,  he  is  but  half  Imman,  and  so  his  treat- 
ment both  of  himself  and  his  fellow  men  is  naturally  currish. 
Because  fortune  has  denied  to  liim  her  best  gifts,  because  he  cannot 
arrive  at  consideration  and  respect  by  any  other  way,  he  misemploys 
his  talents,  his  rich  wit  and  more  than  common  strength  of  pur- 
pose, in  order  to  make  himself  felt  by  the  liberty  of  a  cynic's  hfe, 
and  by  the  unblushing  impudence  of  his  censiu-es  and  the  abuse 
with  which  he  falls  foul  of  every  body.  The  contempt  into  wliich  he 
has  brought  himself  is  his  impunity.  Injuries  from  him  are  not 
injuries;  in  liis  mouth  even  the  justest  reproach  loses  its  truth  and 
force.  So  he  goes  about  like  a  ridiculous  phantom — useless,  a 
burthen  both  to  liimseK  and  to  others,  a  warning  example  against 
a  corrupt  view  of  hfe  similar  to  Timon's,  but  still  its  perfect  opposite. 
At  last  he  is  outdone  by  Timon  in  liis  own  art,  and  we  may  assume 
that  he  fell  sick  of  vexation  and  grew  better.  Lastly,  the  cha- 
racter of  Alcibiades,  wliile  it  exhibits  the  connection  between  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  great  hero,  and  the  gi-eat  public  of  his  state 
and  people,  stands  also  in  direct  opposition  to  Timon.  He,  like 
all  the  other  characters  of  the  piece,  is  absolutely  indispensable  as 
a  component  part  of  the  whole,  and  necessary  both  for  the  working 
out  of  the  ground  idea,  and  for  the  particular  march  of  the  action 
which  inevitably  follows  from  that  idea.  He  exhibits,  for  instance, 
in  his  person,  the  way  in  which  such  a  state  and  such  a  people 
must  be  treated.  He  repels  injustice  by  injustice,  force  by  force, 
and  preaches   reason  and   morahty  sword   in   hand.      But  thus 
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his  right  way  of  regulating  life  is  only  suited  for  this  particular 
immoral  state  of  mankind,  and  is  therefore  itself  unjust  and 
immoral. 

Now  it  is  this  very  fact,  that  Alcibiades  is  made  ultimately  to 
appear  in  the  right,  that  constitutes  the  great  defect  of  the  piece. 
The  immediate  impression  which  "Timon  of  Athens"  leaves  on 
the  mind,  is  \nthout  the  atoniug  and  motliing  clement  of  true 
tragedy;  and  it  is  in  the  absence  of  this,  that  its  affinity  with 
"Titus  Andronicus"  consists.  If  Alcibiades  be  in  the  right,  then 
life  is  not  worth  its  pains ;  then  is  there  no  truth  in  the  doctrine 
of  an  overruling  Providence ;  and  we  must  exclaim  in  tears  with 
riavius  : — 

"  Strange,  unusual  brood, 
When  man's  worst  sin  is  he  does  too  much  good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again, 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  do^s  still  mar  men." 

Act  IV.  Scene  2. 

Then  would  sin  and  injustice  reign  supreme,  with  no  other  check 
and  corrective  but  their  own  conflicts.  In  such  a  case  the  tragic 
view  of  things  becomes  merged  into  the  comic,  without  however 
allo-ning  to  the  latter  its  full  force.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  art  with  which  the  several  subordinate  motives 
are  made  to  co-operate  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole, 
and  to  reflect  it  in  varpng  light  and  shade,  so  as  to  fui-nish  another 
striking  proof,  to  those  who  question  it,  of  our  poet's  truly  dramatic 
skill,  with  which  he  invariably  combines  the  several  parts  of  his  plot 
into  an  organic  whole ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  particular  beauties,  and 
the  profound  view  of  things,  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  the 
whole,  we  yet  rise  from  the  perusal  of  tliis  drama  with  the  mournful 
impression  of  an  irremediable  discord  pervading  himian  life.  Indeed, 
who  will  deny  that  such  does  really  exist  and  works  in  it  ?  But 
still  human  life  is  not  simphj  a  dissonance ;  it  also  bears  witliin  it  a 
principle  of  harmony.  However,  it  is  not  fthown  to  us  at  all  in  the 
present  piece,  and  in  order  to  discover  it  by  the  aid  of  rejlcction 
on  the  story,  we  must  bring  to  the  task  a  firm  faith  in  its 
existence. 

"  Timon  of  Athens"  forms  the  beautiful  close  of  Shakspeare's 
poetical  career.     It  reflects  more  clearly  than  any  other  piece,  the 
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poet's  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  of  human  life  and  nature 
in  themselves,  and  a  christian  rehance  on  God,  as  the  source  of 
all  that  is  abiding  and  permanent.  We  distinctly  see  liim  abandon- 
ing the  trilling  pui'suits  and  contentions  of  this  life,  for  cahn 
heavenly  meditation ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see,  that  before  he 
could  arrive  at  this  repose,  liis  path  had  been  crossed  by  many  and 
heavy  conflicts.  Indeed,  when  we  compare  this  tragedy  with  others 
which  belong  probably  to  lus  latest  labours,  tlie  confession  is  forced 
from  us  that  liis  view  of  the  worldand  things, even  in  its  artt's/icside, 
must  have  been  somewhat  troubled  in  the  latter  years  of  his  career. 
Even  in  "  Macbeth"  and  "Othello,"  the  expiatory  moment  of  the 
tragic  idea,  that  mild  splendour  of  the  setting  sun,  does  not  shine 
forth  in  the  same  vigour  and  brilliancy,  as  in  the  deaths  of  Eomeo, 
Lear,  and  Hamlet.  Over  the  "  AVinter's  Tale,"  "Cymbehne," 
the  "  Tempest,"  and  in  some  parts  of  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  a 
profound  and  grave  earnestness  is  spread,  which  is  almost  too  heavy 
indeed  for  the  motley  sportiveness  of  the  comic  view  of  things. 
The  shadows  have  been  continually  tliickening,  until  at  last,  in 
"Timon,"  the  perfect  night  overtakes  us,  and  it  is  ordy  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fable,  as  on  the  other  side  of  human  life,  that  a 
brighter  day  glimmers.  No  one  could  have  painted  misanthropy  ^\•ith 
such  truth  and  force  without  having  at  some  time  or  other  experienced 
its  bitter  agony.  Shakspeare's  tone  of  mind  must  momentarily, 
at  least,  have  been  in  unison  with  that  of  Timon ;  otherwise  his 
choice  of  such  a  subject  is  wholly  inexplicable,  especially  as  it 
possesses  no  dramatic  fitness  to  recommend  it.  Moreover,  there 
were  outward  causes  and  reasons  enough,  not  only  in  the  last  years 
of  our  poet's  career,  to  embitter  it,  but  the  memory  also  of  his  whole 
life  (See  above,  p.  94,  &c.).  He  was  doomed  to  look  on,  while 
that  on  which  he  had  spent  all  his  mental  energy  was  profaned 
and  blackened  by  rude  hands ;  he  was  doomed  to  see  geni\ine 
poetry,  and  with  it  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  christian  view  of 
life,  banished  from  the  age.  It  was,  therefore,  but  natui'al  that  he 
should  have  had  misgivings,  lest  his  name  and  all  his  labours 
would  be  soon  forgotten,  perhaps,  for  ever ;  as  indeed  and  in  truth, 
for  a  whole  century,  his  countrymen  were  unconscious  that  the 
greatest  poet  of  all  ages  had  issued  from  among  themselves.  Well, 
then,  might  the  tone  of  his  mind  have  sunk  into  the  harsh  dissonance 
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which  he  seems  to  have  laboured  to  cnibody  in  his  last  works^  in 
order  to  shake  it  off  from  his  own  bosom.  Not  oidy  is  the  general 
eliaracter  of  the  "  Timon  of  Athens"  in  favour  of  this  view, 
but  it  is  further  confirmed  by  its  satirical  and  cutting  allusions  to 
a  cheap  aiul  superficial  style  of  art,  to  the  caprices  of  a  momen- 
tary taste,  but  still  more  so  by  its  flattery  of  King  James ; 
contained,  however  covertly,  in  Timon's  words  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act: — 

"  I  do  proclaime 
One  honest  man — mistake  me  not — but  one 
No  more,  I  pray — and  he  is  a  steward." 

By  the  steward,  pronounced  a  Stewart,  as  Tieck  remarks,  the  King 
is  clearly  intended.  Such  extravagant  flattery,  without  some 
subordinate  view,  were  in  itseK  unworthy  of  Shakspeare.  It  cau 
have  had  but  one  object,  so  far  as  we  may  presume  to  judge  (and 
other  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  the  conjecture) ;  James, 
though  as  a  king  he  was  weak  and  little  worthy  of  praise,  was 
opposed  to  the  growing  decline  of  a  fine  and  correct  taste  in  art 
and  poetry,  and  in  spite  of  all  hostile  and  defamatory  attacks 
had  shewn  liimseK  invariably  well  disposed  to  our  poet. 

But  what  need  we  of  external  cause  and  circumstance  to 
account  for  that  pecidiar  tone  of  feeling  in  Shakspeiu'e,  wliich 
alone  could  have  given  birth  to  the  Timon?  I  have  already 
/  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  a  certain  dissatisfaction  with  their  past 
labours,  and  indeed  ^vith  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  whole  of 
human  nature — a  distaste  for  the  present  and  a  longing  for  a  higlier 
and  better  existence,  in  short,  a  heavenly-home-sickness — usuaDy 
besets  great  artistic  genius  at  the  evening  of  life  more  strongly 
even  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  But,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  phase  of  art  which  not  only  raises  its  head  freely 
into  heaven,  in  order  to  quicken  some  vague  presentiment  or 
meagTe  notion  of  its  own  infinite  grandeur,  but  also,  with  the  in- 
spired eye  of  fancy,  pierces  into  the  heavenly  recesses,  to  snatch 
froui  them  the  most  lively  images  and  similitudes,  us  well  as  also 
the  most  ardent  aspirations. 
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SHAKSPEARFS  COMEDIES. 

The  Comedies  of  Sliakspeaxe  may,  as  already  remarked,  be  arranged 
in  two  grand  divisions ;  which,  however,  are  by  no  means  absolutely 
distinct  from  each  other.  Among  all  liis  pieces  we  do  not  meet  with 
one  pure  comedy  of  fancy,  nor  one  of  pure  intrigue.  These  two 
characteristics — the  fantastic  or  capricious,  and  the  intriguing  or 
intentional — are  but  the  leading  elements  of  the  seK-same  idea  of 
comedy;  not  two  essentially  diJBferent /or//?.?  of  art,  but  merely 
two  aspects  of  one  and  the  same.  Accordingly,  it  is  possible 
that  comedies  may  exist  in  which  the  two  elements  are  combined 
together  in  such  equal  proportions,  that  neither  decidedly  predo- 
minates. This  epicene  species  will  properly  form,  therefore,  at 
once  the  mean  and  the  transition  between  the  two  ordinary 
species.  Accordingly,  I  shall  begin  with  a  Comedy  of  tliis  mixed 
kind,  and  then  proceed  first  to  those  of  a  more  fantastic  cha- 
racter, and  conclude  with  those  in  which  intrigue  predominates. 


1.  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  OR  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  remind  our  readers,  that, 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  the  essence  of  the  Comedy  of  Eancy 
does  not  merely  consist  in  giving  a  wonderful  shape  to  external 
nature,  repugnant  to  the  ordinary  reality,  but  also  in  an  intrinsic 
fancifuliiess,  Avhich  consists  essentially  in  the  dominion  of  a  pure 
contingency,  subjective  and  objective,  and  therefore  in  an  ideal 
humourousncss,  an  intrinsic  causelessness  and  aimlessness,  whether 
resting  ultimately  in  the  play  of  chance,  or  in  the  caprices,  mis- 
takes, the  folly,  or  perversity  of  men.  Keeping  this  in  mind  we 
shall  readily  discern  the  fantastic  colouring  of  "  WTiat  You  W^iE." 
There  is  notliing  in  the  outward  circmnstances  of  the  fable  incon- 
sistent with  ordinary  experience;  for  even  the  great  resemblance 
of  the  twins,  Viola  and  Sebastian,  is  nothing  singular ;  the  inner 
world,  o]i  the  contrary,  with  its  influence  on  the  outer  world, 
exhibits  the  most  wonderful  combination  of  rare  freaks  and  com- 
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plicated  incidents.  Here  we  at  once  recognize  the  fanciful  ele- 
ment in  the  whimsical  resolve  of  Viola  to  play  the  ijian,  in  the 
Duke's  absurd  passion  for  Olivia,  and  the  no  less  cai)ricious  and 
suddi'u  liking  of  the  latter  for  the  disguised  Viola,  and  in  the 
sudden  change  in  the  humour  of  both  which  leads  to  the  mar- 
riaire  of  Viola  with  the  Duke,  and  of  her  brother  Sebtistian  ^vith 
Ohvia;  not  less  of  caprice  is  there  in  the  foolish  freak  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ague-cheek  to  become  a  suitor  to  Ohvia :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  comphcations  brought  about  by  mere  chance,  and  the 
accidental  delivery  of  Sebastian,  and  his  finding  Viola  in  Ill}Tia,  and 
meetings  with  Olivia,  Sir  Toby,  and  the  rest.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  intri(juin(j  portion  of  tliis  play  is  easily  recognized  in  the 
deliberatencss  with  which  Viola  acts  throughout,  and  Mith  which 
she  assumes  her  disguise  and  attempts  to  woo  Ohvia,  and  to 
cure  her  of  her  aversion  for  the  Duke;  but,  above  all,  in  the 
merry  tricks  which  Maria,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Toby  and  Tabiau, 
play  upon  Sir  Andrew  and  Malvoho. 

The  shghest  consideration  of  the  structure  of  this  piece 
suffices  to  discover  all  the  usual  springs  and  motives  of  comedy 
in  full  action.  Subjective  caprice,  folly,  error,  and  perversity, 
are  associated  \nth  objective  contingency  and  chance;  the  oddest 
freaks  and  humours,  as  well  as  the  most  deliberate  intrigue,  cross 
and  re-cross  each  other,  so  as  to  form  altogether  a  lively  and 
diversified  web.  All  the  principal  elements  of  the  comic  view  are 
here  combined;  subjective  caprice  paralyses  and  is  paralysed  by 
objective  chance;  the  well-laid  intrigue  is  frustrated  by  chance, 
as  in  the  duel  between  Viola  and  Sir  Andrew,  while  in  the 
relation  of  Viola  and  her  brother  to  Olivia  the  results  of  accident 
are  obviated  by  intrigue.  Thus  wonderfully  does  the  dialectic  of 
Shakspeare's  irony  mahitain  itself,  dissolving  perversity  and  folly, 
wilfulness  and  accident,  as  wcU  as  the  mutual  conflict  of  in- 
trigues, into  their  proper  wortlilessness,  so  as  to  produce  in  the 
end  universal  harmony,  and  to  give  the  victory  to  that  Mhich  is 
just  and  rational. 

But  the  more  pregnantly,  as  it  thus  appears,  the  general  comic 
view  of  things  is  expressed  in  the  "  Twelfth  Night,"  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  ascertain  the  special  modijication  which  forms  the 
ground-work    of    this   particular   comedy.      In   vain    does    the 
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attentive  reader  search  amid  this  combined  mass  of  all  the  separate 
elements  of  the  comic  view  of  tilings  for  the  slightest  indication 
to  guide  him  to  discover  where  the  preponderance  lies.  At  the 
first  glance  it  might  almost  be  thonght  that  the  end  in  view  was  a 
comic  exhibition  of  love^  which,  indeed,  may  well  be  the  subject  of 
Comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  forms  an  essential  principle  of  human 
existence,  and  as  life,  when  considered  from  it,  assumes  a  peculiar 
aspect.  But  it  is  not  the  real,  and  in  this  sense  so  influential 
passion  of  love,  that  we  have  to  do  with  in  this  piece.  Love  here 
is  rather  a  mere  humour  of  fancy — a  chameleon-like  play  of  the 
feelings,  a  motley  garb  which  the  soul  puts  on  and  off  with  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  hour.  The  Duke's  passion  for  Olivia 
bursts  out  into  flame  for  Viola  as  suddenly  as  love  for  him  was 
kindled  in  her  heart;  Olivia's  liking  for  Viola  is  easily  satisfied 
witli  the  substitution  of  her  brother,  who,  on  his  pn,rt,  has  no 
scruple  to  be  put  in  his  sister's  place,  and  Malvolio's  and  Sir 
AndreA\''s  tenderness  for  Viola  is,  after  all,  but  a  bubble.  And  even 
Antonio's  friendship  for  Sebastian  possesses  the  same  characters  of 
caprice  and  groundlessness.  Thus  does  the  motley  capriciousness 
of  love  appear  the  chief  impulse  in  the  merry  game  of  life,  which 
is  here  laid  open  to  our  sight,  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  recog- 
nize any  more  serious  view  of  it  in  the  ground-work  of  this 
piece. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  conviction,  that 
Shakspeare  designedly  abstained  from  giving  to  it  any  jtara/i/o tf /ft 
idea  for  its  basis.  The  comic  view  of  things  in  general  was  to 
form  the  platform  of  the  piece,  which  in  so  far  is  to  be  regarded 
a  normal  comedy  in  Shakspeare's  style.  On  this  account,  he 
has  allowed  all  the  principal  elements  of  the  comic  view  of  things 
to  play  their  part  in  unison,  and  he  has  with  wonderful  abihty 
placed  them  all  in  such  balance  that  no  one  can  claim  the  prepon- 
derance over  the  rest.  With  the  same  view,  he  has  carefully 
avoided  all  allusion  to  any  special  modification  of  the  general 
viev/,  which  could  only  have  led  the  reader  astray.  It  was  liis 
design  to  exliibit  life  exactly  in  the  light  that  it  appears  to  the 
comic  apprehension  of  things,  as  a  curiously  inwrought  but  sug- 
gestive arabesque,  as  a  realm  of  contradictions  and  semblance, 
and  a  fantastic,  chaotic  medley  of  accident  and  caprice,  of  error 
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and  perversity,  which  iiotliiiig  but  the  dialectic  of  irony  uliich  rules 
ill  Comedy  can  ever  reduce  to  order. 

A\  ith  great  propriety,  it  is  only  in  the  title  that  the  author 
gives  the  slightest  hint  or  information  how  the  whole  is  to  be 
taken.  "  Twelfth  Night"  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  prelude  to  the 
merry  season  of  shrovetide,  and  this  day  was  set  apart  for  con- 
vivial games  and  festivities  of  every  kind.  In  the  evening  a  king 
was  usually  elected  from  the  assembled  company,  by  the  lot  of  the 
bean  baked  in  the  cake,  who  thereupon  had  to  select  a  queen,  and 
constitute  a  mimic  court,  who  are  to  pay  punctual  obedience  to  the 
behests  of  their  fortuitous  sovereign,  and  sustain  Avith  wit  aiul 
hmuour  their  several  characters.  Games  of  chance  were  peculiar 
favourites  on  this  festive  evening,  and  Tieck  justly  remarks,  that 
Sebastian,  Viola,  and  IMaria,  (we  may  add  the  Duke  also,  and 
Olivia,  to  the  number),  win  great  and  important  prizes  in  the  lot- 
tery of  life,  and  Malvoho  alone,  who  tliinks  he  holds  the  highest 
prize  safe  in  his  hands,  draws  a  blank.  The  title,  therefore, 
corresponds  entirely  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  piece,  which 
sets  forth  life  itself.  Like  the  Feast  of  the  Three  Kings,  as  a  merry 
and  fantastic  lottery.  The  second  title,  "TYliat  You  AYill,"  is 
stiU  more  clear  and  significant.  It  refers,  no  doubt,  to  the  rela- 
tion between  the  pubKc  and  the  piece,  but  not  in  the  inadmissi- 
ble sense  in  which  some  have  understood  it,  as  if  poesy  could  take 
any  meaning  and  signification  that  the  spectator  might  choose  to 
assign  to  it.  For  such  is  never  the  case;  for  poesy  has  no 
other  law  of  its  creations  than  its  own  ^iU,  and  whatever  it  pre- 
sents, is,  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  even  such  as  she  ofi'ers  it. 
But  because  the  groundwork  of  the  piece  is  the  general  comic 
view  itself,  and  because  it  does  not  here  assume  any  modification, 
but  all  its  motives  and  elements  are  put  forth  at  once,  it  is  left 
to  the  spectator  to  select  at  pleasure  from  them  all,  and  to  give 
to  the  whole  the  special  signification  and  reference  that  may  suit 
liim,  and  to  apply  it  according  to  his  own  personal  humour  and 
circumstances. 

A  closer  consideration  of  the  leadiny  characters  of  the  piece 
would,  if  it  were  necessaiy,  still  more  clearly  establish  the  intcr- 
})retation  we  have  just  given  of  the  groundwork  of  the  piece. 
The   dreamy,    rapturous,  and  music-loving  Didvc,  the  charming 
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Olivia^  girl-like  capricious,  hard  to  please,  but  easily  won,  the 
tender,  sensitive,  but  playful  and  witty  Viola,  Antonio  with  his 
fanciful  friendsliip  for  Sebastian,  and  Sebastian  with  the  natural 
rashness  and  unpetuosity  of  youth,  the  tricksy  and  roguish  Maria, 
with  her  clever  helper's  helper — Fabian,  all  these  characters  are 
thrown  off  in  such  easy  flowing  outline,  and  in  such  transparent 
colours,  and  harmonize  so  well  together,  that  the  slightest  altera- 
tion would  tear  the  varied,  hght,  and  airy,  but  ingenious  web  that 
is  spun  around  them.  In  drawing  the  characters,  Shakspeare  has 
as  it  were  but  brushed  off  the  hght  pollen  of  the  flower — a  ruder 
and  a  bolder  hand  would  have  torn  the  fine  threads  off  its  anthers. 
The  clever  contrast  between  the  fool  by  profession,  and  the  in- 
voluntary simpletons,  Malvolio,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Sir  Toby,  is  per- 
haps the  most  carefully  worked  out  of  the  whole  piece.  While 
their  own  foUy  and  absm-dity,  notwithstanding  all  their  struggles, 
does  but  force  the  cap-and-bells  over  tlieir  ears,  the  clown  in  his 
adopted  gown  of  motley  moves  with  inimitable  ease,  and  pins  the 
pied  lappets  of  liis  wit  to  the  backs  of  all  the  rest.  In  his  person 
the  meaning  of  the  entire  poem  is  as  it  were  concentrated.  He 
alone  with  full  consciousness  looks  upon  life  as  a  merry  Twelfth- 
Night,  on  wliich  every  one  must  play  liis  allotted  part,  so  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  possible  amusement  and  diversion,  both  to  liim- 
self  and  others.  What  he  wishes  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to 
be  a  fool  in  the  great  fool's  house,  the  world ;  hence  he  has  au 
unconquerable  aversion  for  all  starched  wisdom  and  reserve,  and 
for  aU  hollow  uimieaning  gravity,  which  can  neither  understand 
nor  bear  a  joke,  and  on  this  account  is  he  on  such  ill  terms  with 
Malvolio.  He  alone  feels  respect  for  his  cap-and-bells ;  for  he 
knows  that  fun  and  laughter,  joke  and  jest,  belong  in  short  to  life, 
and  that  there  is  more  depth  and  meaning  in  witty  folly  like  his 
own,  than  in  the  sour  looks  of  so-called  wise  folk.  And  tliis  is  the 
profound  seriousness  which  serves  as  a  foil  to  tliis  merry  drama. 
As  human  life  is  at  present  constituted,  man  cannot  always  be 
serious  and  rational.  He  ought  to  raise  liimself  above  the  finite 
and  transient  pursuits  of  tliis  earthly  life ;  Ids  path  leads  upwards 
to  God.  But  on  this  path  there  is  a  turning  and  a  resting  point 
— to  many  it  is  their  point  of  exit — from  wliich,  when  a  sound  and 
strong  mind  looks  back  upon  the  mke  and  confusion  beneath 
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him,  the  whole  of  life  appears  so  little  and  insiguiticant,  so  wonder- 
ful and  straTige,  that  he  deems  it  to  be  altogether  ridieidous,  and 
under  this  impression  can  only  treat  it  with  mockery  and  laughter. 

The  chief  moments  of  the  action  spontaneously  evolve  them- 
selves out  of  the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  characters  which  so 
aptly  correspond  to  it.  The  characters  fall  into  two  princi})al 
groups ;  which  again  divide  into  subordinate  ones,  and  occasionally 
mingling  and  approaching,  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  On 
one  side  stands  the  Duke,  with  Olivia,  Viola,  and  Sebastian ;  on  the 
other,  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  the  household  of  Olivia.  Chance, 
caprice,  and  intrigue — Viola's  preservation  and  disguise — furnish 
the  groundwork  and  plan  of  the  fable,  j  First  of  all,  love  and 
chance  lead  a  merry  game  with  the  fii'st  group.  Viola,  who  means 
only  to  toy  ^\•ith  the  love  of  others,  falls  herseK  into  a  heavy  love 
sickness :  the  Duke,  the  slave  of  the  scornfid  Olivia,  is  happily 
emancipated  in  order  to  work  the  cure  of  Viola;  and  Olivia,  in 
punishment  of  her  cruelty,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  her 
own  sex; — all,  however,  is  happily  set  right  by  chance,  which 
introduces  Sebastian  on  the  scene.  |  In  the  second  of  the  principal 
groups.  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  are  in  the  most  amusing  manner 
lashed  by  their  folly  and  perversity,  wliile  the  silly  and  conceited 
Malvolio  is  made  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Clo^vn,  Maria,  and 
Fabian,  and  in  order  to  heighten  the  compHcatiou,  chance  and 
mistake  entangle  Antonio  and  Sebastian  in  the  capricious  net 
wherein  reason,  prudence,  and  all  the  prosaic  virtues  of  every-day 
life,  are  caught.  But  chance  and  caprice  again  disentangle  the 
intricate  web,  and  by  a  happy  fate  every  one  obtains  his  wish. 
The  common-place  prosaic  MalvoHo  alone  reaps  his  due  in 
mockery  and  derision ;  for  the  unenthusiastic  prose,  which  indeed 
is  always  inunoral,  meets  with  no  mercy  at  the  comic  tribunal. 

The  lanyucuje  of  the  piece  flows  on  full  of  gi'ace  and  wit ;  and 
thus  in  tliis  piece,  again,  we  discover  an  intrinsic  harmony  between 
the  chai-acterization,  action  (hiventiou),  and  diction.  All  springs 
up  out  of  the  view  of  Hfe  which  is  made  the  basis  of  the  piece 
(ground-idea),  with  such  organic  necessity,  that  the  com])osition 
appears  not  less  masterly  here  than  in  Shaksi)eare's  best  tragedies. 

As  this  admirable  comedy  stands  between  the  two  classes  of 
Shakspeare's  comedies,  so  also  in  date  it  belongs  to  the  middle  of 
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our  poet's  career.  It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  it  was  ali-eady  written 
in  1599.  In  support  of  this  view  we  may  appeal  to  the  language 
and  versification^  the  tone  and  keeping  of  the  whole^  and  especially 
to  this  view  of  life  which  is  not  usually  met  with  in  the  young 
or  old;  but  to  the  fresh  and  vigorous  season  at  which  the  gifted 
mind  has  gained  the  summit  of  life^  and  has  not  yet  taken  a  stej) 
in  descent.  It  is  further  supported  by  its  affinity  with  "  As  You 
Like  It."  And,  lastly,  also  by  Ben  Jonson's  allusion  to  it  in  liis 
well-known  comedy,  "Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,"  to  which 
Tieck  fu'st  called  attention.  Now,  the  latter  was  acted  towards  the 
close  of  1599,  and  it  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that  "What 
You  WiU "  had  already  been  brought  out.  The  reasons  Mdiich 
led  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  others,  to  place  it  much  later 
(1613-14),  are  "without  force  against  the  weight  which  considera- 
tions of  language  and  character  lay  in  the  opposite  scale,  and  when 
they  are  unsupported  by  external  and  historical  evidence.  Even 
though  the  words  of  Fabian  (Act  II.  Scene  5) — "  I  will  not  give 
my  part  of  tliis  sport  for  a  pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from 
the  Sophy,"  do  contain  an  allusion  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who 
resided,  in  1612,  at  London,  as  ambassador  from  the  Sophy  of 
Persia,  and  received  from  King  James  an  allowance  of  four  pounds 
a  day,  or  if,  by  Viola's  words,  "  then  Westward  ho,"  the  drama  of  this 
title,  by  Decker  and  Webster,  be  meant,  which  appeared  in  1607,  it 
would  have  been  only  natural  to  assume  that  such  side-glances  to 
ununportant  topics  of  the  day  had  been  interpolated  on  occasion 
{ea:  tempore)  either  by  the  author  or  the  actor,  and  so  had  found 
their  way  into  the  text,  especially  as  "  Twelfth -Ts^ight "  was  not 
printed  before  1623.  Eor  how  little  such  incidental  allusions  are 
to  be  trusted  is  proved  by  the  diary  of  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Inns  of  Com't,  (discovered  by  ColHer,  and  already  so  frequently 
referred  to,)  mIio  reports,  as  eye-wdtness,  that  it  was  acted  at  the 
Reader's  Eeast  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  Eeb.  2,  1602.  Collier 
is  of  opinion  that  it  may  have  been  produced  shortly  before  on  the 
boards  of  Blackfriars  Theatre.  Tliis,  however,  is  a  mere  hypo- 
thesis, and  is  greatly  shaken  by  Ben  Jonson's  allusion  to  it,  above 
noticed. 

Whether  Shakspcare  borrowed  the  materials  of  his  piece  from 
Bandello,  or  from  an  old  Italian  comedy,  "  Gli  Inganni,"  to  which, 
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according  to  the  barrister's  diary,  "  Twclftli-Nig-lif  "  possesses  the 
greatest  resemblance,  cannot  be  determined  until  the  lost  com(;dy 
is  recovered.  In  what  way  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  tlic 
novel  of  Bandello,  if  that  be  the  soui'ce  from  which  he  drew,  may 
be  seen  in  Echtcrnicycr,  llcnscliel,  and  Simrock  (ii.  IGl ;  iii. 
251,  i.),  where  it'  will  appear  that  in  such  a  case  the  piece,  so 
far  as  invention  is  concerned,  is  altogether  Shakspeare's  own 
property. 


2.  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.— THE  COMEDY  OF  EI{]IORS.— 
THE  WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  noble  comedy  of  "As  You  Like  It"  is  also  of  the  mixed 
class,  but  wdth  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  fancifid  element. 
Of  two  princely  brothers,  one  is  in  possession  of  the  ducal  throne, 
of  w^hich — w^e  are  not  told  how — he  has  unjustly  dispossessed  the 
other,  who,  with  his  followers,  are  leading  a  wild  and  fantastic 
sort  of  life  in  the  Forest  of  Arden;  of  another  pair  of  noble 
brothers,  the  younger  is  persecuted  by  the  elder,  and  takes  refuge 
in  the  forest  with  the  banished  Duke ;  two  princesses,  the 
daughters  of  the  two  didces,  are  deeply  attached  to  each  other,  so 
that  ui)on  the  banislunent  of  one  the  other  accompanies  her  in  her 
flight  also  to  the  forest ;  a  merry  and  a  melancholy  fool,  with  shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses,  drawn  to  the  truth  of  nature,  with  a 
few  light  touches — such  are  the  principal  personages  of  the 
piece,  which,  in  harmonious  and  graceful  grouping,  and  pleasing 
contrasts,  animate  the  wilds  of  the  wood  of  Arden,  and  by  their 
diversified  situations,  relations,  and  character,  condition  every  thing, 
and  of  themselves  bring  about  whatever  happens  in  the  piece.  Sepa- 1 
rately  considered,  nothing  appears  directly  to  contradict  nature;  noj 
being  or  event  singly  is  supernatural  or  unusual ;  viewed  singly,/ 
each  character,  situation,  and  transaction,  might  belong  to  thof 
most  ordinary  reality.  It  is  only  by  the  presence  of  lions  ana 
serpents  in  an  European  forest,  that  we  are  gently  reminded  that 
we  are  standing  within  the  intellectual  domain  of  poetical  fancy, 
l^iit  still  more  strongly  does  the  wdiole,  as  it  organically  developes 
itself,  and  by  the  action  of  the  several  parts  on  each  other,  and 
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Iteir  relation  to  the  whole — in  short,  the  sum  of  the  circumstances, 
situations,  transactions,  and  incidents,  give  us  to  understand  that 
iljf  is  by  no  means  the  purpose  of  the  drama  to  exhibit  ordinary 
rjbality,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  view  of  life  taken  from  a  peculiar 
poetic  position — in  other  words,  a  fancifid  reflection  of  it  in  the 
jnirror  of  irony  and  humour.  Por,  M'hen  we  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  whole,  we  are  soon  compelled  to  admit  that  the  like  does 
not  and  could  not  come  to  pass  in  reahty,  but  that  such  a  romantic 
mode  .of  living,  in  fhp.  .sQlitude  Qf-^u-iQii£al;^s "Bilt  a  poetical 
-dream ;  that  caprice  and  humour  do  not  so  absolutely  rule  human 
life ;  that  a  character  like  that  of  the  unjust  Duke  would  not  be 
so  easily  converted  by  the  religious  old  hermit,  nor  a  man  like 
Ohver  de  Boys  be  suddenly  diverted  from  his  hatred  by  one  mag- 
nanimous action  of  his  persecuted  and  injured  brother. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  where,  then,  amid  this  apparent  want  of 
natm'e  and  reahty,  is  the  poetic  truth  of  the  piece,  and  what  is  the 
position  from  which  it  contemplates  hmnan  life  ?  To  answer  tins 
question  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  general  comic  view  of 
things  forms  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece,  and  that,  consequently, 
it  is  by  means  of  contrast,  and  not  directly,  that  human  life  is 
here  illustrated,  and  that  by  chance,  humour,  and  caprice,  being 
made  to  anniliilate  and  subvert  each  other,  the  true  director  of 
human  life,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  eternal  order  of  things, 
is  brought  to  light.  This  becomes  clearly  manifest,  when  we 
behold  the  arbitrary  caprice  which  led  to  the  banishment  of  the 
good  old  Duke,  brought  to  an  end  by  a  like  capricious  whim ;  and 
how,  in  like  measure,  fickle  humour  restores  a  good  understanding 
between  the  two  brothers  Oliver  and  Orlando  de  Boys ;  and  how 
the  fanciful  loves  of  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  of  Celia  and  Oliver, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  a  singular  concurrence  of  circimistances, 
are  rendered  happy  by  a  no  less  arbitrary  play  of  caprice  and 
accident ;  and  how,  in  the  same  way,  the  copiess  of  the  shepherdess 
Phebe  is  overcome,  and  she  is  united  to  her  faitliful  and  good- 
humoured  simpleton  of  a  lover. 

Thus  is  the  general  comic  view  reflected  in  the  whole,  and  thus  does 
it  form  the  foundation  and  platform  on  which  all  moves.  Allien, 
then,  we  come  to  ask  what  .v/;(:'^2V// position  the  poet  has  here  taken, 
and  what  is  the  sjiecial  ground-idea  of  the  piece,  the  title  of  the  play 
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will,  ill  the  lirst  place,  allbrd  us  some  iiiTormutiou  on  this  head. 
The  words  "As  You  Like  It,"  arc  but  a  plirasc  of  courtesy, 
which  says  and  means  but  little.  This  title,  like  "  A\  hat  You  Will," 
has  also  been  referred  to  the  relation  between  the  piece  and  the 
puljlic  {e.  (J.  by  A.  AY.  Schlegel),  and  been  so  interpreted  as  to  be 
made  to  convey  the  sense  that  the  poem  might  assume  any  form 
and  appearance  at  the  pleasure  of  the  spectator.  But,  as  already 
remarked,  this  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  title  may  (as  Tieck  tliinks)  contain  an 
allusion  to  Ben  Jonson's  unreasonable  attacks  on  Shakspcare^s 
easy  and  apparently  irregular  and  arbitrary  compositions.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  allusion  does  not  hold  exactly;  Jonson's  words 
are,  "  If  Y'ou  Like  It,"  whereas  the  superscription  to  Shakspeare's 
piece  is,  "  As  You  Like  It ;"  and  this  difference,  if  it  does  not  upset, 
certainly  shakes  Tieck's  explanation  :  "  If  Y^ou  Like  It, — this  is 
a  comedy  par  excellence" — and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
equally  far-fetched  allusion  to  the  words  ''If  you  like  it,  so, 
and  yet  will  be  yours  in  dutie,  if  you  be  mine  in  favoui-s,"  which 
form  the  opening  of  Thomas  Lodge's  Pastoral  and  chivaLric  ro- 
mance (Rosalynd,  Eupliues  Golden  Legacy,  1590),  from  wliich 
Shakspeare  derived  the  materals  of  "  As  You  Like  It."  On  the 
other  ha  fid,  any  subordinate  allusion  wliich  the  title  may  convey  of 
this  kind,  will  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  reference  to  the  contents 
and  ground-idea  of  the  whole.  Shakspeare  might  possibly  choose 
or  alter  the  title  of  liis  comedy,  with  a  sidelong  look  of  derision  at 
the  pedantic  assumption  of  his  adversary;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
I  am  confident  he  would  never  have  adopted  it,  if  it  did  not 
possess  an  objective  justification  in  its  applicability  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  drama.  And,  in  fact,  it  is  easy  enough  to  point  out 
tliis  reference,  as  soon  as  we  have  apprehended  the  whole  in  its 
life-giving  and  animating  ground-idea.  In  tliis  comedy,  Life  itself 
is  contemplated  in  the  light  it  would  appear,  if  it  were  presented 
to  a  man,  as  it  were,  on  a  salver,  with  the  courteous  invitation  to 
take  it  as  he  likes  it.     Through""^  ^^'^  ivlmlo  pionn  mr.^y  n]|.>  ,\,^i^c^ 

just  as  he  likes  :    PVffy  one  with  mirp^fr^mied  wilfiilnnno  <ni»1  nnprionj 

gives  himself  up  cither  to  e\nl  or  to  good  as  the  fit  strikes  him ;  every 
one  looks  npoii,  turns,  mul  shapes — ^lifetts-lw-fancies.  The  forest  of 
Arden  is  tlie  stage,  and  with  its  fresh  and  free  forest  air,  and  its 
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mysterious  gloom,  at  the  same  time  the  fitting  scene  for  tlie  realisa- 
tion of  such  a  view  of  life.  That  out  of  which  the  whole  action 
proceeds,  on  which  the  entire  representation  is  based,  and  on  which 
likewise  the  fantastic  character  'of  the  whole  consists,  is  not  so 
much  any  external  objective,  as  an  internal  and  subjective  con- 
tingency— the  humour  and  caprice  of  the  acting  personages  in 
their  influence  on  one  another. 

It  is  true  that  on  this  account  the  whole  cannot  be  justifiable, 
except  within  the  comic  view  of  things ;  such  a  view  of  life,  in  truth, 
can  be  nothing  but  irony ;  such  a  position  for  the  contemplation 
of  life  is  at  best  an  isolated  and  exclusive  one ;  such  a  view  is  not 
the  whole  truth.  Ho^A'ever,  irony,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  taking  and  exhibiting  the  absolutely  false  for  the  truth ; 
but  the  essence  of  irony  depends  on  that  sharp  dialectic  of  the 
mind,  which  seizes  a  matter,  or  a  one-sided  view  in  its  naked  one- 
sidednesss,  and  shews  how  in  such  exclusiveness  it  becomes  its 
direct  opposite.     In  fact,  the  above  view  of  life  conveys  the  pro- 
found truth,  that  the  mind  of  man,  by  its  free-will  and  faculty  of 
self-determination,  can  reaUy  shape,  turn,  and  direct  his  own  life 
as  he  likes.     But,  however  true  this  may  be,   still  it  is  only  one 
side  of  the  truth  that  is  here  brought  forward ;  its  other  ecjually 
important  aspect,  which  exhibits  the  eternal  harmony  and  law — the 
everlasting  counsels  of  God,  ruling  and  superintending  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  every  individual  life, — is  entirely  overlooked,  and 
like  the  reverse  of  a  coin,  turned  away  from  our  regard  in  darkness 
and  obscurity.      But,   although  Shakspeare  has  set  forward  the 
first  side  in  full  light,  still  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  offer  it 
as  the  full  and  perfect  truth.     On  the  contrary,  he  places  tlic  whole 
on  the  airy  summit  of  the  comic  point  of  view,  and  while  he  allows 
it  to  unfold  itself,   to  develope  itself  in  its  full  and  sharp  exclu- 
siveness, the   dialectic  of    irony  which  it  involves  within   itself 
urges  it  forward  till  it  passes  into  its  direct  contrary.     Contradic- 
tions, humour,  caprice,  and  folly,  destroy  themselves,  and  at  last 
tlie  good  and  the  rational  prevail,  and  the  whole  terminates  in  an 
intrinsic  harmony  which  is  only  possible  in  tlie  empire  of  true 
liberty,  and  not  in  that  of  caprice  and  humour. 

This  dialectic  of  irony,  and  therein  the  fundamental  meaning 
of  the  whole  drama,  appears  at  its  greatest  heiglit  in  the  two  fools. 
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TIic  melancholy  Jacques  is  not  drawn  as  a  fool  by  profession ;  lie 
ai)pears  merely  as  a  comic,  fooTish  character ;  but  his  profound 
superficiality,  his  witty  sentuncuitality,  his  merry  sadness,  have  struck 
root  so  deeply  in  his  inmost  being,  that  it  shcAvs  throughout  but 
the  one  stamp  of  folly  and  perversity.  All  these  contrasts  are  in 
fact  found  in  liis  character ;  his  profoundness  is  really  profound,  but 
at  the  same  time,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  very  superficial;  his  soft, 
tender  sensitiveness  is  however  full  of  sharp  hooks  and  edges, 
and  his  melancholy  in  fact  is  in  the  highest  degree  merry  and  spor- 
tive. While  all  the  other  characters  seem  to  regard  life  as  a  gay 
toy  and  merry  pomp,  he,  with  similar  oue^sid4vtb«^9,-tdke»-it-for 
a  somIjire_-iunefHJ- train,  iir-^vltielt-CTerr-mtmnun',  ^cepitig-  and 
wailing,  is  advancing  to  his  own  grave.  The  gay  and  festive  play  of 
the  others  bears,  however,  ih  itself,  and  eventually  passes  over  into, 
a  deep  seriousness;  so  in  like  manner,  in  tliis  case,  the  dull 
melancholy  funeral  train  changes  insensibly  and  involuntarily  into 
a  procession  of  fools.  The  merry  fool,  Touchstone,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  genuine  English  clown — the  fool  with  the  jingling 
cap-and-bells,  who  is  and  professes  to  be  a  fool,  and  so  makes 
sport  of  himself  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  this  personifi- 
cation of  irony,  all  the  perversities  and  contradictions  of  the  repre- 
sented view  of  life  are  collected  together;  but  on  this  obverse  is 
stamped  the  profound  truth  and  wisdom  M'hich  lies  hidden  on  the 
reverse  of  the  whole.  Wliile_the  other  lovers  are  in  chase  of  some 
fancied  ideal  of  beauty,  amiability,  and  virtue,  and  yet,  after  aUTruiT 
into  the  arms  of  very  ordinary  and  every-day  sort  of  beings,  he  takes 
for  lumseK  an  iU-favoured  piece  of  flesli  of  a  country  girl — he  loves 
herljecause  he  chooses  her — and  he  chooses  her  because  he  loves 
her.  This  is,  indeed,  the  wilfidness  of  love,  as  it  is  depicted  by 
Shakspeare  in  his  comedies,  in  its  full  force.  But  it  is  even  this  very 
unreasonableness  that  renders  it  the  wonderful  and  fatal  power 
which  seizes  upon  the  heart  and  life  of  man  without  his  knowledge 
or  consent ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  represents  that  higher  power, 
which,  uninfluenced  by  human  caprice  and  subjectivity,  guides  the 
life  and  history  of  mankind  with  unseen  hand.  Lastly,  while  all  the 
other  personages  have  adopted  the  solitary  and  free  life  of  the  forest, 
either  through  external  circumstances  or  internal  impulse — in  short, 
on  good  reason,  and  of  their  freewill — he  alonehas  come  tiiere  without 
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adequate  cause  or  occasion,  and  even  against  his  natural  inclina- 
tions, which  disposed  him  to  prefer  the  ease  and  comforts  of  a 
court.  Thus,  beneath  the  outer  sheU  of  folly,  he  evinces  a  truly 
noble  disinterestedness  and  fidehty.  Lastly,  wliile  aU  the  other 
characters  appear  more  or  less  the  playtliings  of  their  own  caprice 
and  wiKulness,  he  is  the  only  one  who  makes  a  play  both  of 
himself  and  others,  and  thereby  maintains  a  real  independence  and 
liberty ;  and  in  that  he  knowingly  and  intentionally  makes  himself 
a  fool,  he  at  least  shews  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  first  necessary 
ekment  of  true  intellectual  freedom — the  mastery  over  himself. 
)he  might  almost  pronounce  the  professed  fool  to  be  clearly  the 
most  rational  of  aU  this  singular  company,  for  he  alone  knows  his 
own  mind  throughout ;  and  while  he  takes  every  thing  to  be  sheer 
folly,  he  at  the  same  time  views  it  all  with,  the  profound  irony  that 
is  its  due.  A  striking  contrast  to  Touchstone  is  fuinished  by  Sir 
Oliver  Martext — the  very  embodying  of  the  common  prose  of  life, 
which  suffers  nothing  in  the  world  to  lead  it  away  from  the  text  of 
the  actual  living  reaHty,  and  which  ever  mars  the  profound,  eternal 
meaning  of  the  book  of  life. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  skill  and  truthfulness  with 
which  aU  the  other  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out,  or  the 
lovely  harmony  and  vivid  contrast  in  which  they  are  arranged  and 
grouped  together.  It  wiU  be  enough  to  allude  to  the  deep  feel- 
ing and  nimble  wit  and  intellect  which  are  associated  with  llosa- 
lind's  fascinating  archness — her  saucy  yet  maidenly  petidance — to 
ihe  noble  candour  and  openness,  and  the  indestructible  energy  of 
a  good  disposition,  which  shew  themselves  in  Orlando — to  the  bright 
colours  in  which  the  high-minded  and  good  old  Duke  a})pears,  as 
taught  and  softened  by  the  sweet  uses  of  adversity.  In  spite  of 
all  caprices,  all  perversities  and  inconsistencies,  how  much  of 
what  is  truly  noble  and  beautiful  in  humanity  is  here  again  dis- 
played to  us !  It  is  obvious  that  aU  the  characters  are  conceived 
and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  witli  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole; 
in  the  highest  and  most  excellent,  as  well  as  in  the  basest  and 
meanest,  there  reigns  the  same  fantastic  wilfulness,  though  under 
manifold  modifications,  occurring  at  one  time  as  the  inner  motive, 
at  another  as  the  outward  occasion  of  their  resolves  and  actions. 
The  arbitrary  dethronement  of  the  good  Duke  forms  the  basis 
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and  ground  planof  tlic  plot;  tlie  causeless  persecution  of  OrLmdo 
by  his  brother;  his  sudden  whim  to  try  a  fall  with  the  Duke's 
wrestler ;  and  the  equally  unmerited  banishment  of  llosalind,  are 
the  chief  springs  for  the  march  of  the  action.  In  the  wood  of 
Arden  all  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  unrestrained  and  diver- 
sified play  of  humour  and  fancy,  which  goes  on  until  the  wicked 
Oliver  and  the  usurping  Duke  are  suddenly  converted,  and  Rosa- 
lind throws  aside  her  disguise.  Thus  the  jjrincipal  moments  of 
the  action  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole.  The  whole  is  a  deep  pervading  harmony,  while  sweet  and 
soul-touching  melodies  play  around;  all  is  so  ethereixl,  so  tender 
and  affecting,  so  free,  fresh,  and  joyous,  and  so  re])lcte  with  a 
genial  sprightliness,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
this  comedy  to  be  one  of  the  most  excellent  compositions  in  the 
whole  wide  domain  of  poesy. 

On  tliis  account  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  it  should  have 
been  the  least  understood.  Its  nature  is  too  subtle  and  ethereal 
to  be  compressed  within  the  narrow  miuds  of  most  critics.  Thus, 
what  Fr.  Horn  ("  Shakspeare's  Dramas  Explained,"  ii.  161,) 
makes  to  be  its  ground-idea,  is  a  mere  common-place,  which,  so  far 
as  it  is  true,  is  to  be  found  in  aU  Shakspeare's  Comedies.  A.  W. 
Schlegel  throws  out  a  few  pregnant  hints;  though  he  well 
might,  he  gives  us  no  more.  This,  too,  is  the  case  with  his  review 
of  Shakspeare's  Dramas,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ornaments 
of  his  "  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Dramatic  Art."  Even  Tieck 
is  content  with  pronouncing  the  piece  to  be  the  most  sprightly  of 
our  poet's  dramas,  in  which  he  arbitrarily  plays  with  space  and 
time,  contemns  the  laws  which,  in  his  other  pieces,  he  invariably 
observes,  and  was  in  some  degree  the  first  to  establish ;  nay  more, 
even  parodying  himself,  has  sacrificed  the  truth  of  the  motives, 
and  the  consistency  of  the  composition,  in  order  to  construct  a 
right  merry  and  ixt^t  j^le  assure -pi ay  (Lustspicl-Comedy).  A  similar 
thought  is  put  forward  by  Fr.  Horn,  when  he  calls  it  the  first 
pleasure-play  that  has  yet  been  written.  I  admit  that  it  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  iilea  of  a  free  comedy  of  a  mixed,  romantic, 
and  fantastic  character.  But  this  it  could  not  be, — it  would  not,  in 
short,  be  a  work  of  art  at  all,  but  merely  the  abstract  expression  of  a 
general  {estheticnl  notion,  if  it  did  udt  nlso  possess  w  tlioroughlv 
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individual  character  and  a  concrete  vitality.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  duty  to  point  out  tliis  by  ascertaining  the  special  ground-idea 
of  the  whole. 

By  most  critics  this  comedy  is  assigned  to  the  year  1600.  The 
conjecture  of  Edmund  Capell,  that  it  did  not  exist  before 
1603,  is  quite  arbitrary.  If,  as  Tieck  thinks,  the  title  is  an 
allusion  to  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Cynthia's  Ecvels,"  which 
was  fu'st  acted  in  1600,  then  "As  You  Like  It"  could  not  have 
existed  previous  to  this  year.  For  the  conjecture  tliat  it  was 
written  in  1599,  but  that  the  title  was  subsequently  altered,  is 
inadmissible,  since  in  that  case  its  satire  would  lose  its  point.  If 
•  Tieck's  be  correct,  then  in  due  consequence  we  must  assume  that 
the  whole  piece  was  MTitten  in  derision  of  Ben  Jonson's  painfid 
efforts  to  reform  the  taste  of  the  public.  For  my  part,  I  cannot 
consent  to  Hmit  the  Made  prospect  from  the  lofty  height  on  which 
this  masterpiece  of  Shakspeare's  comedy  stands  by  any  such 
special  and  little  considerations.  But,  besides,  "  As  You  Like  It" 
is  entered  at  Stationers'  HaU  on  the  4th  of  August,  1600, 
("  Eeed's  Shakspeare,"  ii.  299);  and  since  the  "  Cynthia's 
Revels"  appeared  in  the  same  year,  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
the  latter  was  first  produced.  "  As  You  Like  It"  was  printed  in 
1603. 

The  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re- 
garded as  the  pendant  to  "  As  You  Like  It."  It  is  evidently  one 
of  Shakspeare's  earlier  works,  and  was  probably  MTitten  in  1591 
or  1592.*  Many  circumstances  tend  to  corroborate  this  opinion ; 
among  others,  the  frequency  of  rhyme  and  the  doggerel  verses, 
which  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare's  predecessors,  and 
which  he  has  here  retained;  and  also  the  greater  carefulness  of 
the  diction  and  versification,  which   betray  all  the  anxiety  of  a 


*  See  Chalmers'  "  Supplemental  Apology,"  p.  274,  &c.,  with  whose  argu- 
ments I  concur  against  Malone.  Moreover,  the  piece  cannot,  as  commonlj-  sup- 
posed, be  a  free  imitation  of  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus,  for  the  translation  of 
the  latter  did  not  appear  until  1595.  Shakspeare  followed  an  older  piece  [ac- 
cording to  Collier  based  on  the  Mengechmi]  which  is  now  lost,  and  was  first  acted 
in  157G-7,  and  again  in  1582-3,  and  called  the  "  History  of  Error." — Collier, 
iii.  62. 
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youthful  i)oct  to  deserve  the  upprobation  of  the  public,  by  the 
employment  of  all  the  external  means  at  his  comniiiiid.  Eor  at  a 
later  period  he  entirely  neglected  such  mere  extrin.sic  embclli.sli- 
ments.  The  correctness  of  the  early  date  is  further  contirmed  by 
the  peculiarly  youthfid  air  which  breathes  over  the  wit  and  humour 
of  the  piece,  and  by  a  naive,  not  to  say  puerile,  delight  in  joke 
and  fun,  which,  as  yet  unchecked  by  the  cares  and  burden  of 
life,  mowes  lightly  on  the  surface  of  things,  and  is  without  any 
of  the  force  and  elevation  of  thoughtful  humour  which  distinguish 
the  maturer  works  of  our  poet.  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  life  is 
depicted  in  its  outward  forms  and  more  obvious  appearances,  ami 
as  it  were  only  in  its  more  general  outline  and  colouring,  the  lights 
and  shades,  characterization  and  grouping,  being  touched  with  a 
light  and  unsteady  hand.  The  irony  too  does,  at  most,  but  play 
with  its  object,  or  else  passes  hastily  over  it  aa  ithout  probing  its 
inmost  depths.  The  gross  improbability  that  it  shoidd  never 
have  occurred  to  Anti])holus  of  Syracuse,  after  so  many  mistakes 
of  his  identity,  that  he  had  at  last  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the 
lost  brother  whom  he  had  left  home  purposely  to  seek,  miglit  of 
itself  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  early  origin  of  the  piece,  if  Ave 
did  not  know  that  Shakspeare,  Avith  his  usual  judgment,  generally 
paid  little  attention  to  such  trifles,  which  reflection  alone  dis- 
covers, and  Avhich  do  not  disturb  the  poetical  feeling. 

This  inconsistency  overlooked,  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  must 
be  pronounced  a  most  amusing  satire  on  man's  boasted  AAisdom 
and  discernment.  The  remarkable  resemblance  of  two  cou])lcs 
is  sufficient  to  set  a  whole  city  in  uproar  and  confusion.  Life 
accordingly  appears  here  as  a  continued  but  varying  succession  of 
delusion  and  mistake.  Hence  at  the  very  outset,  an  accidental 
ignorance  of  the  Ephesian  laAvs  is  suj)posed  to  have  brought  the 
father  of  the  tAvins  into  peril  of  his  life, — a  suborchnate  motive  of 
the  action,  Avhicli  otherAnse  might  appear  a  superfluous  appendage 
to  it.  In  the  same  manner,  the  inconsistency  Avliich  we  have 
already  noticed,  and  Avhich  at  least  implies  great  self-forgetfidness 
in  the  Syracusan  Antipholus,  a])pears,  A\'hen  Aiewed  from  its  sub- 
jective side,  perfectly  consonant  Avith  tlie  ground-idea  of  the 
entire  ])iece.  In  the  same  Avay,  the  gradually  increasing  compli- 
cation and  perplexity,  notAvithstanding  the  obvious  possibility  of 
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a  mistake  of  identity,  is  not  cleared  up  until  the  two  pairs  of 
twins  are  accidentally  brought  face  to  face.  By  all  this  the  truth 
(not  more  comic  than  tragic)  is  most  strikingly  impressed  upon 
usj  that  the  knowledge  and  ignorance  of  man  run  so  nicely  into 
each  other,  that  the  boundary  line  almost  disappears,  and  that  the 
very  convictions  which  we  look  upon  as  the  most  certain  and  best 
grounded  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  to  be  notliing  but  error  or 
deception.  A  wife  mistakes  her  husband,  the  master  his  servant, 
and  the  servant  his  master;  the  sister-in-law  knows  not  her 
sister's  husband,  and  even  a  father  is  in  doubt  as  to  liis  own  son  : 
all  the  most  natural  relations  of  life  are  placed  in  the  most  inex- 
tricable amazement  and  confusion.  All  are  in  a  moment  dis- 
turbed by  a  mere  freak  of  nature,  in  violating  the  seemingly  most 
unimportant  of  her  laws,  and  in  neglecting  those  differences  of  the 
outward  man  by  which  the  senses  distinguish  individuals.  So 
artificial  is  the  constitution  of  our  world,  that  the  derangement 
of  the  minutest  of  its  members  is  sufficient  to  tlirow  the  whole 
into  disorder. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  have  no  existence  except  withm  the  comic 
view  of  life,  where  caprice  and  chance,  ignorance  and  error, 
mental  stupidity  and  moral  obhquity,  are  the  immediate  ruling 
l)rinciples.  AYithin  this  view  life  is  here  contemplated  exclusively 
in  its  dependence  on  the  senses  and  the  outward  appearance. 
Tliis  dependence  is  most  true ;  nevertheless  the  excluniic  co/isi- 
deraiion  of  it  exaggerates  it  into  falsehood.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  that  humau  life  depends  ab.soltiteli/  and  entirely  on  the 
sensuous  appearance  and  perception;  it  is  not  true  that  know  ledge 
is  merely  sensuous  and  empirical,  and  hmited  to  the  eye  or  ear. 
There  is  a  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  far  above  outward 
j)erception,  and  tliis,  however,  is  left  wholly  untouched  and  dis- 
regarded in  the  present  piece.  This  one-sidedness  of  view  con- 
tains its  own  refutation;  error  ultimately  destroys  itself,  and  a 
sccTie  of  general  recognition  at  last  restores  miiversal  order.  AVe 
are  thus  made  to  see  that  in  itself  error  possesses  no  stability; 
that,  altliough  it  may  indeed  ])revail  for  a  season,  and  as  it  were 
swallow  up  reality  itself,  it  nmst  invariably  yield  at  last  to  the 
truth,  and  that  a  higher  power  guides  us  safely  through  the  mistakes 
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of  life,  and  leads  us  from  the  darkness  of  error  and  delusion  to  tiie 
light,  and  to  tiie  good  which  we  have  long  missed  and  sought  for 
in  vain. 

We  have  called  the  "Comedy  of  Errors"  a  pendant  to  "  Twelfth 
Night"  or  "  As  You  Like  It,"  and  placed  it  in  the  class  of  come- 
dies of  fancy.  Our  meaning  will  be  readily  understood.  In 
"As  You  Like  It,"  one  aspect  is  presented  of  that  contin- 
gency, which,  according  to  the  comic  view  of  things,  rules  over 
human  life ;  we  there  see  nothing  but  caprice  with  its  wayward 
and  motiveless  resoli-es  and  deeds,  which  are  idtimately  palsied  by 
the  comic  dialectic  of  irony.  In  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  we 
have  the  other  aspect  of  subjective  contingency;  the  ruling 
motive  of  this  fable  is  error,  as  resulting  from  the  groundless  and 
vain  conclusions  of  human  thought  and  cognition.  The  capri- 
ciousness  of  conduct  we  there  meet  with  is  nothing  but  an  error 
of  judgment;  its  source  is  but  the  unwilling  divorce  of  the  world 
within  us  from  the  world  without.  Error  and  caprice  appear 
equally  groundless,  since  they  have  no  objective  and  only  a  sub- 
jective foundation;  and  even  on  tliis  account  they  both  belong  to 
the  notion  of  contingency,  in  so  far  as  the  latter  also  consists  in 
a  seeming  causelessncss,  in  an  apparent  destruction  of  the  neces- 
sary objective  connexion  betAveen  cause  and  effect.  They  differ, 
however,  in  this  respect,  that  caprice  appears  to  be  voluntary  and 
independent  of  external  influences,  whereas  error  is  involuntary, 
relative,  and  dependent  on  outward  circumstances.  In  "As  You 
Like  It,"  accordingly,  the  influence  of  objectire  contingency  is 
kept  back,  while  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors"  it  is  brought  pro- 
minently forward.  This  is  apparent  at  once  in  the  very  ground- 
work of  the  piece,  wliich  is  founded  on  the  marvellous  separation, 
by  shi])wreck,  of  the  parents,  as  weU  as  of  the  two  pairs  of  twin 
brothers;  dl  the  subsequent  per])lexities,  too,  result  from  the 
mere  play  of  chance,  which  again  re-unites  in  Ephesus  the  dixdded 
family,  and  brings  together  husband  and  wife,  servants,  friends, 
and  acquaintances;  the  happy  re-union  being  brought  about 
solely  by  means  of  the  false  Antipholus  and  Dromio.  But  now 
subjective  as  well  as  objective  contingency  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  fantastic  view  of  life ;  they  are  both  essential  elements  of  its 
fanciful  colouring.     Both  alike  undermine  reality,  as  founded  on 
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the  objective  necessity  of  causal  connexion^  which  disappears  be- 
fore a  chequered  and  irregular  play  of  wliim  and  humour. 

The  cii-cumstaucCj  that  in  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  as  weU  as 
in  the  two  pieces  already  noticed,  the  characters  are  but  lightly 
sketched  and  inadequately  developed,  is  perfectly  consonant  witli 
our  idea  of  fantastic  comedy  in  general.  The  intrinsic  license  of 
fancy  cannot  become  an  object  of  description  without  investing 
M'ith  its  own  hues  the  mind  and  characters  of  all  who  enter  its  ca- 
pricious maze.  But  a  fantastic  character  is  one  in  wliich  the 
want  of  deiiniteuess  and  consistency,  as  weU  as  of  steadiness  of 
development,  is  predominant. 

The  "  Wi?ite)'s  Talc'  is  a  pendant  to  "As  You  Like  It."  As 
much  here  depends  on  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  tangled  tlneads  of 
the  dramatic  web,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  succinct,  but  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  entire  fable.  Leontes,  Duke  of  Sicily,  has 
invited  to  Ids  coui't  Polyxenes,  the  King  of  Bohemia.  Eoused  to 
jealousy,  by  some  trifling  acts  of  inconsideration  on  his  wife's  part, 
he  meditates  the  destruction  of  his  friend  and  guest.  Polyxenes, 
however,  is  warned  of  his  insidious  designs  by  the  integrity  of 
CamiUo,  whom  Leontes  thinks  to  make  the  instrmnent  of  his 
revenge,  and  with  him  flies  to  Bohemia.  The  Queen  is  imprisoned, 
and  Leontes  orders  his  new-born  daughter  to  be  exposed.  The 
oracle  is  consulted,  and  pronounces  Hermione  to  be  innocent,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  that  the  crown  of  Sicily  is  doomed  to  be  with- 
out an  heir  until  the  recovery  of  the  exposed  infant.  The  answer 
of  the  oracle  has  scarcely  been  read,  before  it  is  confirmed  by  the 
news  of  the  death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  upon  which  tidings  the 
afflicted  Duchess  sinks  to  tlie  earth  apparently  lifeless.  This 
event  closes  the  thu'd  act,  and  a  long  interval  must  be  supposed 
to  elapse  before  the  opening  of  tlie  fourth.  Leontes  in  the  mean- 
time has  been  atoning  for  his  faidts  in  deep  contrition  and  peni- 
tence, and  has  vainly  souglii  liis  lost  child,  since  the  executioners 
of  Ids  wicked  commands  had  aU  perished  on  their  return  to  Sicily. 
Having  been  exposed  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia,  she  is  found  by  an 
old  shepherd,  and  being  brought  up  by  him  passes  as  his  daughter 
by  the  name  of  Perdita.  Here  the  son  of  Polyxenes  acciden- 
tally sees  and  falls  in  love  with  her;  but  their  })assion  is  dis- 
approved of  by  the  King  of  Bohemia,  and  in  order  to  elude  the 
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violent  measures  with  which  his  father  purposes  to  break  oil'  his 
attuchineut,  the  young  Prince  Elorizel  Hies  by  the  advice  of 
Caiiiillo  to  Sicily,  where  by  the  strangest  chances  in  the  world  the 
Princess's  foster-father,  and  his  son,  arrive  about  the  same  time, 
and  Polyxeues  likewise  sends  after  the  Prince.  By  certain  marks 
on  her  person,  Perdita  is  recognised  as  the  daughter  of  Leontes, 
and  the  Princess,  so  long  supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  fortii  from 
her  concealment,  and  the  whole  concludes  in  a  tumult  of  hap})iness 
and  rejoicing.  The  story  is  borrowed  from  llobert  Greene's  pas- 
torid  romance,  "  A  Pleasant  Historic  of  Dorastus  and  Paunia," 
first  printed,  according  to  Parmer,  in  1588.  By  various  alterations 
and  additions  (in  Greene's  story,  Hcrmione,  i.  e.  Bellaria,  really 
dies,  and  the  characters  of  Antigonus,  Paulina,  and  Autolycus,  are 
altogether  wanting)  Shakspeare  has  contrived  out  of  a  tasteless, 
affected  romatice,  of  at  most  a  passing  interest,  to  make  a  truth- 
ful and  innnortal  drama. 

In  its  general  basis  and  structm-e,  this  play  is,  it  is  obvious, 
the  direct  opposite  of  "  As  You  Like  It."  The  passionate  tem- 
peranient  of  Leontes,  and  his  subsequent  repentance,  the  exposure 
of  the  infant,  the  seclusion  of  the  Princess,  and  the  attacluneut  of 
the  Prince  for  the  beautiful  and  lovely  shepherdess,  although  of 
rare  occurrence,  are  not  improbable ;  the  characters  too  are  worked 
out  with  greater  consistency,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  sudden  and 
unaccountable  changes.  The  details,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more 
fanciful ;  here  accident  and  cross  purpose  reign  sifj)/rme,  and  all 
th(^  minor  incidents  are  at  least  remote  from  common  experience. 
Not  merely  is  the  truth  of  space  violated  by  Bohemia  being  made 
a  maritime  country,  but  that  of  time  also  is  as  recklesslv  dis- 
regarded,  by  the  Delphian  oracle  and  Giuilo  llomano  being  brought 
t(jgether,  but  still  more  by  inconsistent  allusion  to  Christianity  and 
clu"istiau  institutions.  By  the  caprice  of  chance,  the  Princess  is 
rescued  at  the  very  moment  that  the  nobleman  by  whom  she  had 
been  exposed  is  torn  in  pieces  by  a  bear ;  while  his  ship,  M'ith  all 
on  board,  is  lost  on  its  return,  so  that  no  intelhgence  of  the  place 
of  her  exposure  could  be  carried  back  to  Sicily.  By  the  same 
fortuitous  luck,  the  Prince  of  15oliemia  strays  into  the  woods,  and 
meets  with  the  shepherds  with  whom  the  Princess  is  living.     A 
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similar  freak  of  chance  repairs  all  former  accidents,  and  by  uniting 
all  parties  in  Sicily,  brings  about  a  happy  result.  As,  therefore, 
the  unreal  and  fantastic  is  expressed  in  the  details,  rather  than  in 
the  general  basis  of  the  drama,  so  it  is  objective,  rather  than  sub- 
jective contingencies  that  prevail  throughout,  and  which,  by  their 
mutual  action,  effect  that  dialectic  of  irony,  by  which,  in  spite  of 
all  seeming  improbabilities,  the  rational  and  the  right  is  ultimately 
brought  about. 

It  is  exactly  this  reign  of  outward  chance  that  constitutes  that 
legendary  character  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  piece.  Yox 
the  absolutely  accidental,  which  interrupts  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  by  forcing  itself  as  a  foreign  element  into  the  midst  of 
objective  phenomena,  destroys  apparently  the  causal  connection  of 
things,  possesses  in  truth  the  closest  affinity  with  the  marvellous. 
But  the  marvellous  is  not  merely  the  form  or  outward  dress  of  a 
legend  or  tale  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  essential  to  it,  as  resting  fun- 
damentally on  a  mystic  view  of  things  which  regards  hfe  itself  and 
the  Avorld  simply  as  the  outward  manifestation  of  a  profound  and 
unfathomable  mystery,  and  to  which,  consequently,  everything 
appears  in  the  Hght  of  an  unintelligible  wonder.  What,  therefore, 
from  ignorance  of  its  reason  and  necessity,  we  call  chance,  is  the 
ruling  principle  of  the  legendary  tale,  and  in  order  to  project  itself 
as  such  clearly  and  distinctly,  it  is  outwardly  manifested  in  such 
singular,  arbitrary,  and  fanciful  forms,  as  do  despite  to  ordinary 
reality.  The  legendary,  therefore,  is  a  legitimate  ingredient  in  the 
comic  view  of  the  world ;  but  of  the  comic  alone.  A  perfectly 
traffic  legend  would  be  a  poetical  abortion.  The  wide  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  artistic  genius  rendered  Shakspeare  unwilling 
to  neglect  this  element  of  comedy.  He  has  not,  however,  included 
the  whole  realm  of  wonder  in  his  "  Winter's  Tale :"  it  is  not  so 
much  in  its  outward  form,  as  in  its  essential  matter,  that  he  has 
here  exhibited  the  legendary.  The  mystic  view  of  the  world,  as 
here  presented,  is  confined  to  the  secret  influence  of  objective  con- 
tingency, and  of  its  wonderful  comiection  with  the  actions  and 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages.  By  tliis  limitation  Shak- 
speare has  brought  the  whole  nearer  to  the  reality  of  life,  and  has 
enhanced  its   charm  and  effect ;    while  by  the  quiet  introduction 
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of  tlie  wonderful  into  the  fable,  as  if  it  were  the  commonest  and 
most  ordinary  matter,  the  narrative  itself  has  gained  in  poetic 
beauty  and  iin})ressivcness. 

After  tlie  preceding  remarks,  my  opinion  must  be  apparent,  tliat 
the  particular  modification  which  Shaks])eare  has  here  given  to 
this  general  comic  view  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
poet  has  regarded  life  itself,  as  a  strange,  exciting,  but  cheerful 
Winter^s  Tale :  such  as  on  a  rough,  inhospitable,  wintry  evening,  a 
venerable  dame  would  love  to  recount  to  a  merry  circle  of  children 
and  grand-chikben  assembled  round  the  blazing  hearth,  whose 
enjoyment  of  this  warm  shelter  and  happy  union  is  rendered  more 
intense  by  the  exciting  interest  of  the  awful  tale,  and  by  the  cold 
pitiless  tempest  without.  It  owes  this  character  to  the  mysterious 
influence  of  chance,  which  spreads  its  veil  over  the  whole  drama. 
It  is  cheerful,  because  tlu-ough  the  mist  of  suffering  there  glimmers 
a  bright  cheering  ray  of  a  better  future,  while  we  feel  that  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  is  spread  over  the  present,  must,  by  a 
necessity  no  less  obscure,  be  eventually  dissipated.  And  yet  a 
gentle  shudder  runs  through  our  whole  frame,  when  we  witness 
the  irresistible  force  of  sin  and  passion  seizing  upon  a  character 
so  good  and  noble  as  Leontes,  and  prompting  him  upon  the 
weakest  groimds  of  suspicion  to  seek  tlie  death  of  the  intimate 
and  beloved  friend  of  his  youth,  to  repudiate  his  noble  Queen,  the 
model  of  all  matronly  virtue,  to  expose  his  own  child  to  death, 
and  to  brand,  M'ith  the  foul  crime  of  treason,  liis  tried  and  honest 
servant  Camillo  ;  when  we  see,  by  some  secret  connection,  external 
misery  folloM'ing  close  upon  the  footsteps  of  sin,  and  tlireatening 
the  welfare  of  a  whole  nation,  or  when  we  behold  chance  as  an 
avenging  deity,  seizhig  and  destroying  those  who  were  at  most 
but  involmitary  instruments  of  guilt,  and  lastly  the  complicated 
results  of  crime,  extending  the  menaces  of  destruction  to  the 
hitherto  happy  and  innocent  family  of  the  shepherd. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  such  a  view  of  life  as  contemplates 
human  existence  as  a  rare  "  Winter's  Tale,"  is  far  from  being 
given  as  the  full  and  complete  truth.  It  is  placed,  in  short,  within 
the  comic  view,  which  invariably  seeks  by  contrast  to  estabhsh  an 
opposite  principle.  And,  yet,  the  drama  involves  the  })rof()und 
truth,  that  hmnun  life  docs  not  lie  before  man  in  pure  and  brilliant 
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transparency,  like  a  bright  clieerfdl  summer's  day,  but  that  a  secret 
veil  never  to  be  raised  completely  in  this  life — an  obscure  power, 
whose  action  is  neither  always  nor  everywhere  traceable,  hangs  over 
and  constrains  him.  ]Jjt  conveys  the  intimation  that  it  is  only  by  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  'aw  of  God,  that  man  can  emancipate  him- 
self from  its  mysterious  agency ;  and  that  if  he  wanders  ever  so 
little  from  the  right  way,  he  inevitably  falls  a  prey  to'it,  and  becomes 
the  plaything  of  its  good  or  iU  humour.  If,  in  the  present  piece, 
the  humour  is  good,  and  restores  all  the  wanderers  into  the  beaten 
track  again ;  still,  this  is  only  a  chance,  which  moreover  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  comic  theory.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  mysterious  power  had  been  understood  in  its 
immediate  truth  as  the  eternal  justice  of  God,  and  the  moral  law 
of  universal  order,  it  must  have  appeared  in  a  tragic  form ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  it  has  taken  in  "  Othello." 

Perhaps  the  objection  may  be  brought  against  the  "  Winter's 
Tale,"  that  it  is  tragical  in  the  first  three  acts,  but  comic  in  the 
last  two.     Apparently,  no  doubt,  this  is  the  case.     But  tlie  objec- 
tion holds  good  only  on  a  superficial  and  external  consideration  of 
the  piece,  and  at  most  is  only  applicable  to  particulars  of   detail. 
Viewed  externally,  the  comic  does  seem  to  be  reserved  to  tlie  two 
last  acts.     But  the  attentive  reader  will  discover  even  in  the  first 
tliree  the  cheerful  comic  view  on  wliich  the  whole  intrinsically  rests, 
The  jealousy  of  Leontes,  his  repentance  and  sorrow,  and  the  misery 
of  liis  wife,  are  lightly  sketched,  and  painted  without  any  strong  or 
broad  touches;  the  colours  are  laid  on  in  mild  and  soft  tones.  Thus, 
too,  to  come  to  details,  the  declaration  of  the  oracle  evidently  alludes 
to  a  happy  event.    And  even  on  this  account  the  comic  scenes  ajjpear 
naturally  enough  confined  to  the  merry  festivities  of  the  shepherds 
in  Bohemia,  and  afterwards  in  Sicily.     The  contrast,  no  doubt,  is 
not  altogether  removed  by  these  considerations ;  but,  on  the  other 
liand,  w^hatever  of  it  still  remains,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
legendary  character  of  the  Avhole,  wliich,  with  great  propriety,  it  also 
serves  to  tlnow  out  the  more  strongly.     As  is  common  in  tales  of 
marvel,  here,  also,  pain  and  anxiety  are  mingled  with  fantastic 
pleasiu-e  and  gTotesque  merriment. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  have  called  attention  to  the  rare  beauty 
with  which  the  different  characters  are  shaded  ofi",  as  well  as  to  the 
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contrasts  by  wliicli  tlicy  arc  thrown  out  by  the  groups  into  ■which 
tlicy  fall,  and  the  harmony  which  results  from  their  co-ordination. 
How  nobly  does  the  mild  dignity,  the  majestic  sweetness  and 
pure  womanly  feeliug  of  Ilermione,  contrast  with  the  Duke's  un- 
maidy  and  unworthy  jjassionatcness,  as  well  under  liis  unmerited 
insults  as  in  the  revenge  which  she  takes  for  her  own  wrongs  and 
agoui(  s,  and  by  which  she  works  the  repentance  of  her  suspicious 
husband.  The  fidelity  of  Camillo  and  Paulina  are  undismayed 
by  any  threat  or  sacrifice.  IIow  artlessly  does  Perdita's 
innate  nobility  of  soul  shine  forth  amid  her  rude  and  ill-assorted 
companions  !  how  exquisite  is  the  impression  of  her  beauty  and 
graceful  demeanour  !  with  what  correct  taste  does  the  heart  of  the 
young  Prince  distinguish  her  from  all  others  !  IIow  significantly 
is  the  simple,  joyous,  and  peaceful  life  of  the  She])herd  contrasted 
with  the  s])lendid  misery  of  the  throne !  The  reader  who  enters 
heartily  into  the  poem,  will  at  once  recognize  the  beauty  of  the 
composition,  the  pro])riety  of  the  cliaracters,  and  the  rich  corusca- 
tions of  thought  which  sparkle  throughout. 

Most  critics  agree  in  placing  the  "  Winter's  Tale"  between  IGIO 
and  1613  ;  in  wliich  date  they  are  supported  both  by  the  diction 
and  characterization.  Even  Malone,  wdio  at  first  assigned  it  the 
early  date  of  1594,  and  then  of  1G04,  afterwards  changed  his 
opinion  in  fiivour  of  its  later  origin ;  and  as  to  the  view  of  Pope, 
that  it  was  an  unsuccessful  production  of  Shakspeare's  youth,  it 
lias  no  better  foundation  than  his  own  incorrect  estimate  of  its 
poetical  merits.  Very  recently,  however.  Collier  has  proved,  by 
means  of  a  recently-discovered  document,  that  it  was  acted  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1611,  and  that,  as  Malone  had  previously  shewn, 
it  was  first  licensed  by  Sir  George  Buc,  who  did  not  enter  upon 
his  office  of  Master  of  the  Eevels  until  1610,  so  that  it  is  now 
clearly  estabhshed  that  the  "Winter's  Tale"  must  have  been 
finished  some  time  between  August  1610  and  May  1611,  when  it 
was  first  acted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  present  drama 
is  but  a  recast  of  an  earlier  ])iece.  In  the  Stationers'  Pcgister  a 
work  is  entered  as  early  as  1594,  with  the  title,  "  A  Winternyght's 
Pastime."  This  is  probably  the  same  drama  as  we  now  have, 
which,  upon  its  revision,  received  a  name  more  suited  to  its  altered 
form.  The  she])herd  scenes  are  probably  a  remnant  of  the  earlier 
piece,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  account  for  its  fresher  and  brighter 
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colouring,  as  compared  with  the  "  Tempest,"  "  Cymbehne,"  and 
"  Timon,"  while  the  darker  shades  of  profound  earnestness  which 
are  spread  over  the  whole,  are  in  all  probabihty  belonging  to  the 
revision. 


3.  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM.— THE  TEMPEST. 

The  "  Winter's  Tale "  forms,  as  it  were,  the  transition  to  a 
couple  of  pimdtj  fantastic  comedies.  The  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream"  and  the  "Tempest"  are  intrinsically  and  extrinsically  tales 
of  marvel,  and  in  both  Shakspeare  is  indebted  to  liis  own  inven- 
tion for  the  materials*.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  no  doubt 
puzzled  what  to  make,  in  an  artistic  and  sesthetical  point  of  view, 
of  the  strange  aerial  beings  which  revel  before  us  in  the  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream."  Throughout  there  is  such  a  wanton 
play  of  fancy  and  frolic ;  such  cameleon-hke  succession  of  tricks 
and  complicated  cross-purpose,  that  at  the  first  sight  we  are  dis- 
posed to  deny  that  it  can  possess  any  rational  meaning.  Theseus 
and  Hippolyta,  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  are  about  to  celebrate 
their  nuptials  ;  but  with  the  ])roper  action  of  the  piece  they  have 
notliing  to  do.  Then  we  have  the  loves  of  two  noble  Athenian  youths 
and  maidens,  whose  happy  union  is  hindered  by  the  whim  of  a  cross 
old  father  and  their  own  caprice.  In  the  midst  of  all,  Oberon  and 
Titania,  in  iU-humour  and  jealous  bickering,  pursue  their  own  de- 
signs, or  cross  with  their  wanton  tricks  the  Avise  plans  of  poor  mor- 
tals ;  and,  lastly,  a  company  of  amateur  players  are  pressed  into  the 
service  with  their  burlesque  follies  and  silliness,  who  exhibit  a 
play  within  the  play,  having  as  much  connexion  with  the  rest  as 
the  several  parts  have  with  each  other.  Such  are  the  rare  and 
heterogeneous  elements  of  the  piece,  which  at  once  give  rise  to 

*  Oberon  and  Titauia  had  been  long  known  to  the  English  through  the  old 
French  rotnant  of  Huon  and  Anberon.  The  legend  of  the  "  Love  Potion"  is  also 
ancient.  But  it  is  not  in  these  details  that  the  subject-matter  and  the  inven- 
tion of  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  consists.  Of  the  "Tempest,"  Tirck 
(Deutscher  Theater,  p.  22)  conjectures  that  it  vyas  based  on  an  older  English  piece, 
of  which,  however,  no  trace  is  discoverable,  and  J.  Ayrer's  piece  of  "  The  Fair 
Sidea  "   is  not  an  adequate  support  for  so  bare  an  hypothesis. 
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the  question  whether  it  really  satisfies  the  first  requirement  of  art 
that  the  several  parts  should  round  themselves  into  an  organic 
whole,  and  if  so,  what  is  t!ie  centre  around  wliich  they  all  adjust 
themselves  ? 

Now  it  is  the  comic  view  of  thinj;s  itself  that  fonns  the  basis  of 
the  whole  piece.     Its  presence  may  be  traced  clearly  and  distinctly. 
Not  merely  in  particular  cases  do  the  maddest  tricks  of  accident,  as 
well  as  of  human  caprice,  perversity,  and  folly,  destroy  each  otlier  in  i 
turn,  but  generally  the  principal  pursuits  and  provinces  of  life  are ' 
made  to  parody  and  paralyze  each  other.     It  is  this  last  particular 
that  distinguishes  the    " ]\Iidsummer-Night's  Dream"   from   all 
other  comedies  soever.    Theseus  and  Hippolyta  represent  the  grand 
heroic  and  historically  important  aspect  of  hmnan  life.     But  in- 
stead of  maintaining  the  high  dignity  and  exalted   grandeur   of 
history,  they  come  down  to  a  level  with  the  common,  every-day  sort 
of  folk  ;  while,  by  seeming  to  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
marry  with  suitable  pomp  and  splendour,  they  form  with  agreeable 
irony  a  merry  parody  on  their  own  heroic  importance.     The  Car- 
penter, Joiner,  Weaver,   Bellows-mender,  and  Tinker,  present  a 
merry  contrast  to  the  liighest  raidcs  in  the  lowest  and  vulgarest 
region,  the  very  prose  of  every-day  life.     But  they,  too,  instead 
of  remaining  in  their  own  true  station,  wherein  they  at  once 
command   respect,  worm  themselves  into  the  higher  domain  of 
tragedy  and  poetry,  and  render  it  as  well  as  themselves  ridiculous. 
Between  the  two  extremes  stand  the  lovers,  who  belong  to  the 
middle  ranks  of  life.     But  instead  of  behaving  agreeably  to  their 
station,  and  regarding  life  in  its  plain  and  sober  aspect,  they  lose 
themselves  in  the  fantastic  humours  of  a  capricious  passioii,  and 
thereby  parody  themselves  and  the  class  to  wliich  they  belong. 
Lastly,  the  fairy  prince,  with  liis  interposition  in  the  action,  repre- 
sents that  higher  power  wliich  guides  human  life  with  an  invisible 
thread.     But  even  this  superintending  power  is  not  depicted  in  its 
true  god-like  grandeur  and  elevation,  but,  like  all  the  other  parties 
of  the  piece,  is  carried  away  by  the  same  torrent  of  irony,  and 
either  appears  as  the  nimble,  frolicsome  play  of  the  personified 
povrers  of  nature,  or  parodies  itself,  so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  the 
universal  caprice  of  chance  and  to  its  own  waywardness ;  as  is  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  Titania's  passion  for  the  ass-licadcd  Weaver. 
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It  is  on  this  basis  of  reciprocal  parody  that  the  different  and 
heterogeneous  groups  fii'st  coalesce  into  unity.  Prom  it  they  all 
derive  the  same  characteristic  tendency.  The  play  of  the  me- 
chanicSj  which,  at  its  close,  so  gaily  ridicules  the  dramatic  art,  and  | 
thereby  also  the  very  piece,  which  pursues  every  thing  with  its  un-  | 
sparing  irony,  carries  the  parodical  tendency  to  its  utmost  limit,  | 
and  gives  to  the  "whole  its  point.  But  even  an  external  bond  is 
not  wanting  to  combine  the  several  parts,  which,  although  but 
slight  and  loose,  is  nevertheless  dexterously  ^A'oven  into  all  the 
parts.  The  marriage  festival  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta  surrounds 
the  whole  picture  as  with  a  splendid  frame  of  gold.  A¥ithin  it 
the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  elves  and  fairies,  crossing  and  re- 
crossing  the  story  of  the  lovers,  and  the  labours  of  the  theatrical 
artizans,  connect  together  these  two  different  groups,  while  the 
blessings  which  at  the  end  of  the  piece  they  bestow  by  their 
presence  at  the  nuptial  festival  upon  the  house  and  lineage  of 
jTlieseus,  give  reason  and  dignity  to  the  part  which  they  have  been 
liplajaug  throughout. 

The  particular  modification  of  the  general  comic  view  which 
results  from  this  ironical  parodying  of  all  the  doiuains  of  life,  at 
once  determines  and  gives  expression  to  the  special  ground-idea, 
which  first  reduces  the  whole  into  organic  unity.  Life  is  tlu^oughout 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  "  Midsummer-Nif/hfs  Dream."  "With 
the  rapidity  of  wit  the  merry  piece  passes  like  a  dream  over  our 
minds ;  the  most  rare  and  motley  elements,  and  the  most  fnntastic 
shapes,  are  blended  together  as  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  nnd  form 
a  whole,  highly  wonderful,  both  in  form  and  composition.  Dream- 
like does  the  play  within  the  play  hold  up  its  distorting  mirror, 
while  a  shadow  of  reason  comments  upon  its  OAvn  visionary  crea- 
tions, and  half-doubting,  half-believing  their  reahty,  at  one  moment 
opposes,  and  at  the  next  is  hurried  along  by  the  light  gambol 
which  frolics  before  it  in  a  magic  light  and  darkness. 

To  look  upon  life  as  a  dream  is  no  new  idea  in  poetry.  In  the 
ideal  and  poetical  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  represented  in  this 
light,  where  he  supposes  the  soul  of  man  to  possess  an  obscure 
memory  of  an  earlier  and  truer  sphere  of  existence,  out  of  which  it 
spins  in  this  life  a  motley  web  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Calderon, 
too,  has  treated  the  same  idea  in  a  serious  but  not  properly  tragic 
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drama.  To  treat  it  seriously,  liowcvcr,  is  obviously  a  mistake  iu 
art.  For,  iu  sohcr  Irutli,  luuuini  life  is  uo  dream,  nor  was  it  in 
truth  regarded  as  such  by  Plato.  It  is  only  in  a  one-sided  mode 
of  view  (which  even  as  such  required  to  be  dialectically  refuted) 
that  it  appears  so ;  it  is  merely  as  one  moment  in  the  whole,  as 
one  of  many  aspects  of  life,  that  there  is  a  truth  in  its  dreaminess. 
In  dreams,  indeed,  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  soul  operate  in 
their  usual  way,  and  in  them,  as  well  as  in  waking  reality,  a  single 
faculty  at  different  times  maintains  a  certain  ascendancy  over  the 
others ;  so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  dreams  of  sense,  feel- 
ing, understanding,  or  intellect.  In  a  dream,  however,  that  .self- 
conscioiisnens  which  centres  in  all  the  mental  faculties,  and  assigns 
to  them  their  intrinsic  and  relative  value,  is  withdraAAU  fi-omits  right 
place,  as  the  central  and  gTavitating  point,  and  is  merged  into  some 
of  the  other  faculties,  which,  however,  rightly  considered,  are  but 
its  members  or  servants.  This  accounts  for  the  want  of  connection 
iu  drearas  :  they  are  ^vithout  order  or  reason,  and,alLis  fluctuating 
and  confused.  Moreover,  they  proceed  entirely  from  the  subjec- 
ti\aty  of  the  mind  forcibly  isolated  from  the  objective  and  external 
M'orld,  which  does  not  yield  to  nor  adopt  the  outward  reality,  so  as 
to  modify  and  be  modified  by  it,  but  treats  the  objects  of  its  per- 
ceptions as  if  they  were  its  own  reflex  and  subjective  presentations. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  a  dream  appears  to  us  a  mere  cheat 
and  illusion,  which  at  once  vanishes  aud  rhsappears  before  the 
solid  reality  of  the  waking  understanding.  So  far,  then,  as  this 
life  subsists  only  to  terminate  iu  a  higher  existence,  and  as,  conse- 
quently, it  possesses  no  true  substance  and  reality  in  this  world, 
where  it  cannot  fulfil  its  destination  vompletehj  and  independently, 
and  cannot  attain  to  its  proper  end  except  in  a  future  state, 
the  present  life  does  appear,  in  comparison  ^nth  the  latter,  as  un- 
substantial, unreal,  and  transitory  as  a  dream.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  no  dream  when  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  future 
state  of  existence,  which  is  to  issue  from  it  like  the  moth  from  the 
chrysalis ;  for,  as  a  transition  to  the  future,  it  must  already  possess 
within  itself,  and  to  a  certain  extent  be  fulfilling,  its  vocation ;  as  the 
reality  and  substance  of  the  future  perfection  are  already  contained 
in  a  state  of  development  within  the  existing  germ,  the  future  ceases 
in  consequence  to  lie  such  absolutely.    Tf,  however,  the  pn(^t  would, 
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notwithstanding,  represent  life  as  a  clream^  he  cannot  do  so,  legi- 
timately, except  within  the  Hniits  of  the  comic  view,  which  even  as 
such  dialectically  destroys  the  one-sided  error  of  its   own  repre- 
sentation, and  thereby  brings  to  hght  the  perfect  truth. 
p'Because,  then,   Shakspeare    has  regarded   human  life  in  tliis 
play  as  a  dream,  he  is  right  in  denying  to  it  both  reason  and  order. 
In  conformity  with  such  a  view,  the  mind  seems  to  have  lost  its 
seK-consciousness,  while  all  the  other  faculties,  such  as  feeliru/  and 
fancy,  wit  and  humour,  are  allowed  the  fullest  scope  and  license. 
With  the  withdrawal  of  mental  order  and  reason,  the  intrinsic  con- 
nection of  the  outer  world,  and  consequently  its  truth  and  reality 
also,  are  overtlu-own.    Life  appears  in  travestie ;  the  most  ill-assorted 
elements,  the  oddest  shapes  and  events  which  mock  reality,  dance 
and  whii'l  about  in  the  strangest  confusion.     The  whole  appears  a 
cheat  and  delusion,  which  fhts  before  us  without  form  or  substance. 
At  last,  however,  the  dialectic  of  irony  which  reigns  within  the 
comic  view  assorts  the  heterogeneous  elements ;  the  strange  and 
wonderful  creations  vanish  and  dissolve  into  the  ordinary  forms  of  « 
reality:   order_ia. Unally jestored,  aud^ul of jfche  ^entangled  web, 
right  and  reason  result^  \ 

But  Shakspeare  does  not  call  his  piece  a  dream  merely ;  it  is 
a  Midsmnmer-Nif/ht's  Dream.  This  closer  determination  of 
the  title  indicates,  what  indeed  its  whole  structure  loudly  bespeaks, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  a  sad  and  gloomy  Adsion  of  a  dreary  and 
benumbing  winter^s  night;  but  such  motley,  cheerful,  and  aerial 
creations  as  the  mind  might  call  before  it  on  some  bright  medi- 
tative and  suggestive  summer's  night — on  the  eve,  for  instance,  of 
a  festival  of  St.  John,  on  which  probably  the  piece  Avas  first  acted. 

It  must  be  obvious  that  gravity  and  deptli  ofcliaractgr,  or  fulness 
and  consistency  of  deHneation,  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  poem 
of  tliis  kind.  It  would  be  the  grossest  sesthetical  mistake  to  look 
for  completeness  or  accui'acy  of  di'awing  in  what  is  of  necessity  a 
light  sketch.  Generally  the  characters  are  drawn,  in  keeping  with 
the  pervading  idea,  with  a  few  fine  touches,  and  without  depth  of 
shade  in  a  vanishing  chiaro-oscuro.  All  are  equally  full  of  feel- 
ing and  fancy,  conceit  and  humour ;  some  are  light  and  trifling, 
some  sentimental  di-eamers,  or,  hke  Bottom  and  his  companions, 
replete  with  amusing  absiu-dities.     The  action  in  like  manner  con- 
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sists  either  in  the  prei)aration  and  exhibition  of  a  joyous  festival, 
or  in  a  comjilicatetl  tangle  of  trick  and  incident,  which  is 
ultimately  loosed  by  the  charmed  roots  of  Oberon,  or  the  royal 
behests  of  Theseus.  Every  character  is  pervaded  by  and  represents 
the  general  idea  that  the  individual  in  and  by  himself  is  as 
notliing,  and  without  importance  except  as  a  moment  in  the 
development  of  the  whole.  Ordinary  criticism,  however,  adheres 
by  preference  to  characterization  alone — that  cheap  and  easy 
criterion  of  poetry ;  and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  unfavourable 
judgment  which  most  English  critics  have  passed  upon  the  piece, 
and  which  has  induced  them  to  assign  it  as  early  a  date  as  possible 
in  the  poet's  career.  E.  Capell,  who  places  it  the  latest  of  all, 
gives  1597  as  the  year  of  its  birth.  It  is  probable,  however,  as 
Chalmers  also  seems  to  think,  that  it  did  not  appear  till  the  begin- 
ning of  1598,  in  which  year  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  Tieck 
supposes  it  to  have  been  composed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
the  poet's  friend,  Southampton — who,  however,  was  not  married 
to  Miss  Vernon  until  November  of  this  year — and  conjectures, 
I  think  without  reason,  that  the  piece  did  not  receive  its  present 
form  before  1600,  when  it  was  first  printed.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  title  of  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  under  which, 
however,  it  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  could  ever  have  suited  "The 
Mask  "  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  its  anti-mask — the  play  of  the 
ai'tizans — in  short,  a  mere  piece  composed  for  a  marriage  festival. 

The  "  Tempest"  is  at  once  the  complement  of,  and  the  pendant 
to,  the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  and  the  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream." 
While  in  the  last  the  mind  and  life  of  man  are  contemplated 
from  the  side  of  fancy  and  feeling,  and  in  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
from  that  of  passion  and  affection — the  highest  degrees  of  pain 
and  pleasiu-e — it  is  iu,wiU  and  action  that  it  appears  in  the 
"  Tempest."  Here  all  is  dcHu/n  wAforethoufiht;  all  is  bristhng 
With  resolves  and  deeds.  But  inasmuch  as  we  are  still  within 
the  comic  domain,  its  resolution  seems  to  be  born  only  of  the 
moment;  and  the  will,  capricious  and  rapidly  determined  to  e\il, 
or  swayed  again  to  good,  never  ripens  into  action;  it  is  sopn 
ovtrthrown  by  higher  opposing  powers,  and  after  fruitless  endea- 
vours soon  relapses  into  imjiotency.     Thus  the  banished  Duke 
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Prospero,  though  doomed  to  destruction,  is  wonderfidly  saved 
ou  an  uninhabited  island.  The  powers  of  nature,  which  liis 
magic  science  enables  him  to  press  into  his  service,  place  in  his 
hands  his  enemies,  who,  on  their  return  to  Naples,  are  driven  to 
the  same  island  by  a  tempest.  Here  Antonio,  the  brother  of 
Prospero,  and  Sebastian,  brother  to  the  King  of  Naples,  form  a 
sudden  design  of  pu'ting  the  King  and  his  faitliful  followers  to 
death  while  they  sleep,  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  his  terri- 
tories, notwithstanding  that  they  have  no  prospect  of  ever  being 
able  to  return  home  to  enjoy  them.  Their  design,  however,  is 
frustrated  by  the  magic  arts  of  Prospero ;  and,  while  stung  with 
remorse,  they,  together  with  the  King  himself,  are  deprived  of 
their  senses  by  his  sorceries  and  charms.  In  like  manner,  the 
plan  of  Caliban,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  to  put  Prospero  to 
death,  and  seize  his  books  of  magic,  miscarries,  and  its  wicked 
folly  recoils  on  its  foohsh  authors.  In  the  meanwhile  the  King's 
son  Perdinand,  and  Prospero's  daughter  Miranda,  enjoy  the  quiet 
happiness  of  love  and  coui'tship.  Put  Ferdinand  must  purchase 
the  fulfilment  of  his  hopes  by  seK-restraint,  obedience,  and  the 
lowest  menial  services.  At  last  the  whole  terminates  in  reconci- 
liation, happiness,  and  peace.  The  delusions  of  madness  fall 
from  the -.eyes  of  the  King,  Antonio,  and  Sebastian;  the  guilty 
repent  and  the  injured  forgive,  while  foUy  is  derided  and  its  arro- 
gant pretensions  humbled ;  the  wronged  are  restored  to  their  rights, 
and  the  lovers  made  happy  by  the  gratification  of  their  wishes. 

The  following  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  ground-thought  of  the 
whole  piece.  Within  the  domain  of  Comedy,  human  life,  regarded 
chiefly  in  volition  and  action,  appears  like  a  tempest,  wliich 
sweeping  over  the  earth  is  at  once  destructive  and  beneficial — an 
instrument  of  ruin,  but  of  good  also.  How  the  wind  blows  we  know 
not,  nor  whence  it  comes  nor  whither  it  goes  :  such  exactly  is  the 
will  of  man :  setting  itself  free  from  God,  who  alone  is  its  true  ob- 
jective ground,  it  resolves  on  whatever  is  foolish,  perverse,  and  evil; 
it  has  a  mere  subjective  principle,  and  is  consequently  a  ground- 
less and  irrational  caprice.  The  evil  will  knows  not  itself — neither 
whence  it  issues  nor  whither  it  is  hurrying.  Thus  in  the  present  piece 
resolves  are  born  wliich  never  grow  to  maturity;  a  higher  ])ower 
interferes,  and  nips  them  in  the  bud.     The  will  (juickly  anruds  its 
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own  iej?()lv(>s,  which  disiippcar  as  i,'foiiii(llcs:-<ly  as  i\wy  first  came; 
Hiid^  untrue  to  itself  and  its  own  determinations,  it  falls  an  easy 
prey  to  foreign  inllnence.  For  evil  has  no  abidance;  if  it  does 
not  quickly  transform  itself  to  good,  it  is  nevertheless  and  involun- 
tarily a  means  of  blessing.  The  irresistible  energy  of  good,  winch 
shines  foi-th  even  in  the  necessity  of  self-aiuiiiiilation  which  is  inhe- 
rent in  evil,  is  Iiere  represented  by  the  mysterious,  magic  inHuence 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  As  the  end  of  nature  is  neither  physical 
nor  moral  evil,  but  good  alone,  the  might  of  good  is  no  doubt  a 
power  of  nature,  and  as  such  works  with  an  untiring,  determinate 
energy.  But  it  is  not  a  m&re  power  of  nature,  for  as  such  it 
would  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  mind ;  more  correctly  speaking, 
it  is  in  its  j)rinciple  aiul  truth  an  intellectual  power,  manifesting 
itself  and  operating  by  the  instrumentab'ty  of  nature.  Accordingly, 
the  nal  ural  powers  which,  in  the  fantastic  form  of  magic  and  sorcery, 
are  here  made  to  influence  the  plans  and  deeds  of  the  acting  person- 
ages, are  rightly  placed  under  the  guidance  of  a  human  mind  and  will. 
This  mind  has,  as  it  were,  brought  the  air  itseK  into  subjection, 
and  also  that  volatile  atmosphere  of  human  volition  which  sur- 
rounds the  ])lans  aiul  designs  of  iiulividuals :  and  so,  in  the 
tempest  which  hm-ries  dong  individual  inclinations,  there  does 
but  breathe  the  general  spirit  of  our  deeds  and  resolves.  The 
miglity  mind  who  rules  liis  age  derives  his  power  solely  from  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  mass  of  individual 
wills.  This  endless  action  and  re-action,  this  backward  and  for- 
ward  movement  between  the  several  members  of  the  organic 
whole,  is  hut  the  pidse  of  history — ''  the  whisthng  loom  of 
time." 

At  the  same  time  it  is  profoumlly  intimated,  that  iiothing 
but  pre-eminence  of  thoi/f/ht,  religious,  scientific,  or  artistic,  can 
place  an  individual  in  the  exalted  position  of  leader  of  the  histo- 
rical progress.  The  deed  must  be  first  of  all  a  thought  before  it 
can  become  a  resolve  or  an  act ;  all  the  grand  events  of  history, 
such  as  the  Kefonnation,  the  Frencli  Revolution,  may  ultimately 
be  traced  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  philosophical  development  of 
the  collective  mind ;  in  which  the  indi\idual,  even  while  he  is  pur- 
suing his  own  personal  objects  or  wholly  subordinate  and  mate- 
rial  intereets,  and  even  though  he  has  not  liimself   created  the 
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thought  which  he  is  reahzing^  and  is  unconscious  of  its  true 
import,  nevertheless  acts  simply  as  the  instrument  of  its  develop- 
ment, and  by  its  influence  rules  the  minds  and  wills  of  others. 
Thus  it  is  that  Prospero  is  indebted  for  liis  supremacy  to  the  pro- 
fundity and  might  of  his  science  and  art.  In  direct  contrast  to 
Prospero,  who  represents  the  secret  and  irresistible  influence  of 
goodness,  stands  Cahban,  the  monster  of  evil  and  brute  nature, 
born  of  the  lowest  dregs  of  human  reprobation,  and  the  very 
personification  of  evil  will.  He  is  tamed  merely  for  a  time  by 
foreign  force  and  by  his  own  impotence ;  in  will  he  is  still  mis- 
cliievous,  and  he  exemplifies  the  profound  truth,  that  although,  as 
action,  evil  invariably  destroys  itseK  and  muiisters  to  good,  still 
as  will,  even  in  the  moment  of  its  weakness,  and  in  the  divine  and 
consequently  eternal  act  of  its  annilulation,  which  is  at  the  same 
time,  its  punislunent,  it  is  itseK  eternal,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  part  of  the 
immortal  mind  and  liberty  of  man.  Tliis  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
profound  meaning  of  tliis  singular  creation  of  Shakspeare's  poetic 
phantasy,  wliich,  in  spite  of  all  its  rare  and  fanciful  monstrosity, 
looks,  nevertheless,  marvellously  real  and  like  to  hfe.  He  is  no 
arbitrary  creation  of  poetic  caprice — no  chance  birth ;  although, 
in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  fanciful  character  of  the  whole 
piece,  fantastically  shapen  and  grotesque,  he  is  yet  a  necessary 
member  of  the  artistic  organisation.  As  Prospero  evidently  is  a 
mind  of  more"  than  ordinary  endowments,  and  who,  like  every 
other  eminent  leader  of  men,  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  uni- 
versal and  objective  over  the  subjective  and  individual,  so  Caliban, 
his  organic  contrary,  is  not  merchj  individual,  but  also  a  represen- 
tative of  the  general,  in  so  far  as  the  universal  sinfulness  of  man  is, 
as  it  were,  concentrated  and  personified  in  his  character.  AA^ith 
him  are  joined  Trinculo,  Stephano,  and  the  Boatswain,  as  the 
impersonations  of  foUy  and  perversity,  and  of  rude,  sensual 
materialism.  The  very  unconsciousness  with  which  they  do 
wrong  constitutes  their  guilt,  and  in  this  respect  they  form,  as  it 
were,  the  transition  to  Antonio,  Sebastian,  and  the  King,  whose 
faults  are  not  undesigned  or  unconsciously  committed,  but  never- 
theless redeemed  by  some  noble  and  generous  traits.  Their  crimi- 
nality is  far  from  equal ;  all,  however,  are  not  so  far  lost  as  to  be 
incapable  of  rapid  conversion    and    repentance.     On    the    other 
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sidoj  FcT(linaiul,  Miranda,  and  the  old  noble  Gonzalo,  side  with 
virtue  and  goo(hicss,  and  group  themselves  -with  Prospero.  Lastly, 
the  coiu'tiers  Adrian  and  Francisco  are  the  general  ty[)es  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  middle  classes,  and  appear  to  be  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply  the  intermediate  gaps 
between  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  no  space  unoccupied  on  the 
stage  of  history. 

lu  tliis  way  do  the  characters  of  the  piece,  severally  and  col. 
lectively,  harmonize  with  the  ground-idea,  and  constitute  an 
organic  and  consistent  whole.  Out  of  them,  the  action,  as  I  have 
describetl  it,  Hows  easily  and  natm-ally,  and  is  in  perfect  union 
with  the  general  conception.  YicAved  fi-om  this  centre  every  parti- 
cular ajjjjcars  to  possess  its  deep  aiul  adequate  motive,  and  all 
the  parts  to  hang  together  in  beautiful  and  well-ordered  con- 
nexion. 

That  the  "Tempest"  was  not  produced  before  1609-10  is 
shewn  to  be  probable,  by  Drake  (ii.  503).  At  all  events,  so 
serious  and  earnest  a  tone  pervades  it — the  general  structure, 
the  composition,  language,  and  characterization,  so  decidedly 
betoken  the  writer's  perfect  mastery  of  his  subject-matter  and  liis 
art — that  the  majority  of  critics  agree  in  placing  it  among  the 
latest  of  oiu"  poet's  productions.  All  that  is  certainly  known  of 
it  is,  that  it  was  acted  in  the  beginning  of  1613.  (CoUier,  i. 
383).  Tieck  is  of  opinion  that  it  had  a  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  with  the  Palsgrave  Frederick,  wliich 
took  })lace  in  February,  1613.  Besides  other  passages,  he  is 
inclined  to  consider  the  interlude  of  Miranda's  coui'tship  with 
Ferdinand  in  tliis  light,  wliicli  as  a  mere  episode  is,  no  doubt, 
somewhat  tediously  spun  out.  But  it  is  impossible  to  look  upon 
this  noble  poem  as  a  mere  occasional  piece,  wliich  owes  its  value 
and  importance  solely  to  the  object  of  its  production,  and,  to  be 
rightly  understood,  requires  to  be  interpreted  by  such  allusions. 
Shakspeare  may  no  doubt  at  times  have  taken  advantaye  of  the 
passing  interests  of  the  day,  and  in  this  respect  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently admire  the  rare  taste  and  judgment  wliich  he  has  shewn 
in  interweaving  such  ephemeral  references  with  the  jjrofound 
and  deatliless  meaning  of  liis  poems,  without  doing  dishonour 
to  the  high  dignity  of  art. 
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4.  LOVES  LABOUR'S  LOST  — TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF 
VERONA— ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

"  Love's  Labour's  Lost"  attaches  itself  immediately  to  "  Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  You  W^ill."  The  fantastic  element  in  its  com- 
position is  distinctly  apparent.  Caprice  and  chance,  the  most 
extravagant  wit,  the  most  wliimsical  conceits,  with  the  most  won- 
derful fantastic  characters  and  comic  situations,  keep  up  the  merry 
game.  In  trig  tie,  however,  preponderates;  since  what  httle  of 
action  there  is  in  the  piece  is  confined  to  the  plots  and  counter- 
plots of  the  two  contending  parties  who  stand  opposed  to  each 
other  on  the  field  of  love.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  commence 
with  this  play  the  series  of  pieces  which,  from  their  prevailing 
tone,  we  would  designate  as  (Jomedief!  of  Intrigue. 

The  youtliful  King  of  Navarre,  M'ith  tlu-ee  of  his  knightly 
companions,  have  adopted  the  strange  conceit  of  devoting  three 
years  to  the  study  of  wisdom  and  science,  in  strict  retirement 
from  the  world,  and  especially  from  all  female  society.  To  this 
engagement  they  have  bound  themselves  by  oath.  Their  steadi- 
ness, however,  is  quickly  put  to  the  proof  by  the  arrival  of  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Erance,  with  her  ladies,  demanding  an  im- 
mediate audience  on  urgent  affairs  of  state,  wldch  admit  not  of 
delay.  The  votaries  of  wisdom  and  retirement  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  these  fair  dames,  who  are  not  more  beautiful  than  mis- 
chievous. Hereupon  commences  a  merry  combat  of  vAi  and 
repartee,  the  knights  either  taunting  each  otlier  with  their  violated 
oaths,  or  seeking  to  justify  themselves  to  their  own  conscience,  or 
striving  to  win  their  lathes'  hearts,  which  the  latter  as  cleverly 
defend,  retorting  wit  for  wit,  and  inflicting  a  just  punishment  on 
their  affectation  of  superior  wisdom,  and  the  engagement  which  is 
broken  as  quickly  as  it  was  foolislily  made.  Interwoven  with  aU 
this  is  the  sprightly  contrast  aftbrded  by  the  comic  scenes,  where 
we  are  introduced  to  the  two  insipid  pedants,  and  a  knightly  pre- 
tender to  taste  and  learning,  a  young  saucy  page,  and  a  privileged 
fool.  The  motley  web  is,  however,  suddenly  cut  short  by  news 
of  the  death  of  the  Princess's  aged  and  infirm  father,  and  the 
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piece  concludes  with  a  lesson  intrinsically  serious,  however 
jestingly  conveyed.  The  task  wliich  tlie  King  and  liis  companions, 
in  a  light  huuiour,  had  engaged  in,  is  enjoined  upon  them  witli 
some  slight  modification  by  their  lady-loves,  in  punishment  of  their 
aiTogant  caprice.  The  whole  concludes  with  a  song  between 
S])ring  and  Winter,  maintained  by  the  Cuckoo  and  the  Owl, 
which,  with  its  poetic  chiaro-oscui'o,  difl'uses  a  soft  halo  over  the 
meaning  and  purport  of  the  poem. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  piece  is,  in  short,  the  significant  contrast 
of  the  fresh,  youthful,  and  ever-blooming  reality  of  life,  and  a 
cUt,  lifeless,  and  recluse  study  of  science.  Either  member  of  the 
contrariety,  nakedly  opposed  to  the  other,  and  placed  in  hostile 
opposition  to,  and  wholly  uninHuenced  by  it,  becomes  untrue,  pre- 
posterous, and  absLU'd.  The  science  wliich  abstracts  itself  from 
reality  and  retires  in  lonely  contemplation,  must  either  quickly 
entomb  itseK  in  the  barren  sands  of  a  tasteless  and  pedantic  eru- 
dition, or  else,  overcome  by  the  gay  seductions  of  life,  give  itself 
up  to  excessive  pleasure  and  learned  trifling,  and  earn  for  itself  the 
merited  reproach  of  afiectation  or  pretension.  One  of  these 
results  is  embodied  in  the  Curate,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  the  YiUuge 
Schoolmaster,  Holofernes — those  trutliful  representatives  of  the 
retailers  of  letu-ned  trifles  —  and  in  the  pompous  and  bombastic 
Spanish  Knight,  Don  Athiano  de  Armado — the  Quixote  of  a  high- 
sounding  phraseology.  The  other  is  indicated  by  the  King  and 
his  companions.  From  the  pm'suit  of  wisdom,  which  they  bbiuUy 
hope  to  gain  by  abstract  study,  they  soon  fall  into  the  veriest 
silliness  and  fooleries  of  love-making ;  in  spite  of  their  oaths  and 
fraternity,  nature  and  truth  quickly  make  themselves  felt,  and 
gain  an  easy  victory.  But  this  victory  over  false  wisdom  is  funda- 
mentally notliing  more  than  the  defeat  of  folly  by  folly.  For,  on 
the  other  hand,  nature  and  reality,  taken  by  themselves,  arc  but 
fugitive  and  illusory  images  when  apart  from  the  solidity  of  the 
cognizant  mind;  separated  from  this,  the  merry  sport  of  love  and 
life  is  checked  and  damped ;  ttdents,  shrewdiu^ss,  and  acquirements, 
become  a  mere  vain  and  superficial  wit,  and  love  itself,  when  un- 
associated  with  the  solidity,  earnestness,  and  moderation,  which 
occasional  solitude  and  contemplative  reflection  alone  can  bestow 
upon  ihf  mind,  sinks  into  a  tawdry  show  of  tinsel  and  spangle. 
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And  to  such  meditation  the  Prince  and  his  courtiers  are  for  a 
while  consigned  by  the  objects  of  their  adoration.  We  have  here 
the  triumph  of  the  fine  and  correct  judgment  of  a  noble  woman, 
which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  her  social  wit  and  clever  manage- 
ment. The  speech  of  the  Princess,  in  which  she  condemns  the 
Prince  to  twelve  months  of  seclusion  and  seK-denial,  and  the 
words  of  Rosaline,  which  indignantly  expose  the  thorough  worth- 
lessness  of  wit  and  talents  when  exclusively  directed  to  festive  and 
social  amusement,  convey,  as  it  were,  the  moral  of  the  fable.  The 
end  of  the  comedy  returns,  so  to  speak,  into  its  beginning :  the  dia- 
lectic of  irony  has  palsied  both  members  of  the  truth  when  pre- 
sented to  it  in  their  untenable  and  one-sided  exclusiveness.  The 
highest  splendour  and  pleasures  of  life,  wit  and  talents,  without 
the  earnestness  and  profundity  which  a  thoughtfid  mind  lends  to 
them,  are  a  mere  false  tinsel,  while  learning  and  science,  abstracted 
from,  and  undirected  to  the  realities  of  life,  are  equally  wortliless 
and  unsubstantial.  The  same  truth  is  conveyed  by  the  closing 
contrast  between  Spring  and  Winter ;  separate  from  each  other 
they  either  lose  themselves  in  self-destroying  and  pernicious  excess, 
or  in  the  cold  and  stiffness  of  death ;  in  reality,  however,  they  are 
not  in  trutli,  and  cannot  be  made,  thus  independent  of  each  other, 
but  by  their  constant  interaction  and  mutual  influence  produce  life 
and  fertility. 

Thus  considered  the  present  comedy  likeAvise  acquires  a  pro- 
found poetical  significance.  We  have  no  loiiger  to  look  about  for  the 
meaning  of  those  ridiculous  characters.  Sir  Nathaniel,  Holofernes, 
Armado,  and  Dull,  and  of  the  apparently  superfluous  and  imper- 
tinent scenes  in  wliich  they  are  introduced.  And  we  also  see 
grounds  for  the  partiality  with  wliich  Shakspeare  evidently  re- 
garded this  piece,  and  which  led  him  to  submit  it  to  several 
revisions  and  corrections  ■^.  It  was  a  merry  parody  on  the  taste- 
less imitation  of  Lilly  by  a  pedantic  literary  clique  of  liis  con- 
temporaries, Mdio  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  corrupt  their 
native  tongue  by  coquetting  with  alliteration  and  antithesis,  by 
introducing  orthograpliical  improvements  and  the  most  fanciful 

*  In  the  oldest  known  edition,  the  title-page  has  the  words — "  newly  corrected 
and  augmented." 
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etymologies,  and  by  an  affectation  of  learning  and  the  constant 
use  of  Latin  plu'ases  and  forms  *.     In  scarcely  another  j)iece  is 
so  great  an  influence  allowed  to  wit  and  humour,  and  fo  harmless 
satire  and  iufrigue.     In  a  certain  sense  the  whole  is  nothing  but  a 
lively  game  at  ball  with  joke  and  banter,  a  sparkling  of  antithesis 
and  pim — a  perpetual  rivalry  of  wit  between  the  lists  of  sense 
and   reason.      By  tliis  means  the   cojitrast   between  the   latter, 
which  otherwise  were  too  grave  and  too  important  for  comedy,  is 
resolved  into  a  sportful  and  amusing  antithesis.     Over  the  whole, 
poetry  rises  on  the  light  undulations  of  that  dialectic  irony  which 
is  the  sold  of  the  comic  view  of  things ;  without,  however,  for- 
getting the  serious)iess,  which  is  also  an  element  of  it.     "  Lovers 
Labour's  Lost"  is,  however,  open  no  doubt  to  the  objection  that  it 
lightly  and  wickedly  trifles  with  broken  oaths.     But  if  we  consider 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  meant  very  seriously — and 
were  really  little  more  than  a  knightly  parole  of  honour — and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  violation  is  made  to  incur  a  grave  penalty, 
the  charge  of  jrreverence  seems   to  be  in  fact  groundless.      By 
its  very  nature,   comedy  must   adhere   strictly  to   the  ordinary 
realities  of  life  and  the  usual  estimate  of  tilings,  and  this,  w^e  all 
know,  sets  but  little  store  by  such  knightly  pledges.     Moreover, 
the  drama  itself,  Hke  all  other  of  Shakspeare's  compositions,  if  we 
overlook  a  few  low  jests  and  equivoques,  is  fidl  of  the  most  chaste 
and  reverent  mcaninc". 

That  tliis  comedy  was  written  before  1598,  is  proved  by  the 
date  of  the  earliest  extant  impression,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
Meres,  who  mentions  it  immediately  after  its  pendant  of  "  Lo\  e's 
Laboui*'s  Won."  No  piece  of  Shakspeare's  bearing  tliis  title  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  supposed  loss  has  been  the  occasion  of 
much  regTct,  Probably,  however,  it  is,  as  Farmer  has  conjecture^l, 
the  same  work  with  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  Shakspeare 
may  have  changed  the  original  name  to  its  present  one,  either  from 
a  feeling  that  with  a  fundamental  difference  of  idea  between  the 
two  works,  the  afhnity  of  title  might  mislead  liis  readers  and  spec- 
tators, or  for  some  other  reason  not  now  known  to  us.     Tor  in  its 


*  According   to   the  conjecture  of  Warburton   and  Farmer,   Ilolofernes  was 
designed  for  Giovanno  Florio,  a  teacher  of  Italian.     See  Drake,  i.  474  ;  ii.  291. 
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groundwork,  "  AR's  Weil"  is  far  nearer  allied  to  the  "  Two  Geu- 
tlemen  of  Verona,"  than  to  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost ;"  with  the 
latter  it  has  no  connection  but  of  opposition.  The  invention  also 
in  the  latter*  would  appear  to  be  Shakspeare's  property,  whereas 
the  fable  of  "  All's  Well"  is  borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccaccio's 
(Dec.  iii.  9,)  which  was  translated  into  English  as  early  as  1566, 
by  Painter,  in  his  "  Palace  of  Pleausure,"  (i.  88,)  and  that  of 
the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  either  from  an  episode  in  Monte- 
mayor's  popular  Pastoral  of  "  Diana  in  Love,"  or  from  Bandello's 
Tales,  (ii.  36,  see  Drake  ii.  367.)  The  publication  of  the  three 
falls  in  all  probability  witliin  the  years  1591  and  4.  The  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  All's  WeU,"  are  probably  the  latest, 
but  to  determine  their  dates  more  precisely  must  be  left  to  the 
occupation  of  critical  triflers.  The  appearance  of  greater  finish,  so 
manifest  in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  is  unquestionably  owing  to 
the  later  corrections  and  additions  which  it  received.  That  it  was 
originally  older  than  "  All's  Well,"  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  fre- 
quency of  the  rhymes,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  so-caUed  doggerel 
verses,  which  Shakspeare  allowed  to  remain  after  revision  as  rehcs 
of  the  older  versification.  Malone  indeed,  and  Drake,  give  "  All's 
Well"  to  1598,  and  Chabners  places  it  as  late  as  1599 ;  but  inter- 
nal evidence  of  characterization,  language  and  versification,  arc 
decidedly  against  them.  Chalmers  is  manifestly  wrong,  since  "All's 
Well"  is  evidently  the  same  work  as  the  "  Love's  Labour's  Won" 
of  Meres ;  and  as  to  the  opinion  of  Malone  and  Drake,  they  have 
neglected  to  show  how  two  or  three  pieces  could  have  been  written 
in  1598  by  Shakspeare,  and  yet  be  mentioned  by  Meres,  whose 
work  -wdiS  printed  and  published  in  the  same  year.  These  three 
critics  agree  in  giving  no  reasons  for  their  own  opinions.  But 
even  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  placed  too  late  by  Malone 
and  Chahners.  Although  they  are  both  induced,  by  the  structui'e 
of  the  verse  and  language,  as  well  as  by  the  versification,  to  assign 
the  latter  work  to  his  earKer  career,  they  nevertheless  refuse  to 
place  it  previous  to  1595,  because  of  certain  pretended  allusions 

*  Douce  (Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  &c.)  supposes  that  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  must  likewise  be  founded  on  some  French  tale  or  other.  But  his  conjec- 
ture is  not  supported  by  proofs.  Why  could  not  Shaksjieare  have  followed  his 
own  invention,  especially  where  the  plot  is  so  very  simple  as  in  the  present  case  ? 
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to  occasional  events,  and  especially  of  soni(!  verses  wliich  s])eak  of 
the  discovery  of  some  islands,  of  war  and  pestilence,  which  Malone 
interprets  of  the  pestilence  of  1593,  of  the  threatened  second  in- 
vasion by  Spain,  and  Sir  Edwai'd  Raleigh's  voyage  of  discovery  in 
1595.  But  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  "Twelfth  Night" 
how  little  regard  is  due  to  such  allusions,  of  which  it  is  always 
difficult  to  determine  the  precise  original. 

In  parts,  no  doubt,  the  "  Tuw  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  is  s])ark- 
ling  with  beauties,  but  as  a  whole  it  betrays  a  certain  youtliful 
awkwardness,  and  in  execution  a  want  of  sustained  power  and 
dei)th.     The  com])osition  is  (hstinguished  by  the  easy  and  harmo- 
nious flow  of  its  language,  by  a  j)eculiar  freshness  of  view,  by  the 
naiccie  of  the  particular  thoughts,  an  unrestrained  burst  of  wit 
and  humom-  {e.  g.  in  Speed  and  Launce),  and  by  the  dehneation 
of  the  di-amatic  characters,  which  although  but  sketchily  executed, 
is  nevertheless  striking,  and  invariably  truthful.     On  the  other 
hand,  both  the  general  view  and  the  particular  thought  are  deficient 
in  depth ;  the  parts  do  not  readily  round  themselves  off  and  combine 
into  a  whole ;  much  is  merely  indicated  which  oughtto  havebeen  more 
fully  developed,  and  the  conclusion  especially  is  brought  about  too 
rapidly  and  without  due  preparation.     Still  it  is  ever  Shakspeare, 
even  though  we  here  meet  him  at  the  outset  of  his  career.    Even  at 
this  eai'ly  date  he  has  shown  rare  judgment  in  the  management  of 
the  comic  materials — chance,  humour,  error,  and  intrigue,  with  hu- 
man folly  and  perversity ;  the  element  of  intrigue  is  predominant,  but 
yet  ably  supported  by  the  fantastic  one  of  objective  and  subjective 
contingency.     Love  is  regarded  as   the  foundation  and    ruling 
spring  of  life ;  and  it  is  manifestly  the  design  of  the  piece  to  ex- 
hibit the  instability  and  rottemiess  of  tliis  basis,  and,  as  it  appears 
within  the  comic  view  of  things,  in  its  infinite  disporportion  to  the 
true  idea  of  life.     Accordingly,  love  is  presented  under  the  most 
diversified  forms,  but  is  in  all  equally  weak,  foolish,  perverse,  and 
self-indulgent.     The  centre  of  interest  is  in  the  love  of  Proteus 
for  Julia;  his  twofold  faithlessness, and  his  rapid  repentance.     A 
look  from   Silvia  is  enough  to  make  him  forget  liis  affection  for 
one  for  whom  but  a  moment  before  he  was  passionately  sighing, 
and  for  whose  absence  the  tear-dro])s  were  still  hanging  on  his  eye- 
laj=;hes.       For  her  love,  he  is   content    to    be  false  to   the  dear 
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friend  of  his  youth,  and  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  Duke 
her  father,  and  of  Thurio,  whose  suit;  he  pretends  to  favour. 
Proteus  is  the  impersonation  of  fickle  inconstant  love.  In  contrast 
with  him,  Julia  appears  at  first  in  the  fitful  humour  of  a  coy 
maiden;  she  refuses  to  receive  the  letter  of  her  lover,  and  yet 
chides  her  maid  for  not  forcing  her  to  read  it ;  unopened  she  tears 
it  in  pieces  before  her,  in  order  to  gather  the  fragments  afterwards, 
and  read  the  contents  in  secret.  Soon,  however,  this  coyness  is 
all  forgotten,  and  she  passes  into  the  other  extreme ;  disregarding 
all  maidenly  fears  and  decorum,  she  dresses  herself  in  nian^s  attire, 
and  runs  after  her  faitldess  lover  to  bear  his  messages  to  Silvia, 
and  to  throw  herself,  after  the  endurance  of  much  contumely  and 
mortification,  into  his  arms.  The  other  pair  of  lovers,  Valentine 
and  Silvia,  are  more  constant ;  spite  of  all  obstacles,  troubles,  and 
sufferings,  they  are  faitliful  to  each  other.  And,  yet,  Valentine  is 
ready  to  resign  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  for  whom  he  had  done  and 
suffered  so  much,  and  whom  he  was  ready  to  carry  off  from  her 
father,  in  favour  of  his  treacherous  and  only  haK-repentant  friend ; 
although  Silvia's  aversion  to  Proteus  would  have  prevented  him 
from  reaping  any  benefit  from  the  sacrifice.  Thmio,  lastly,  is  a  lover 
of  a  very  ordinary  character.  He  is  a  wealthy  blockhead,  who  knows 
his  own  mind  as  little  as  he  understands  his  more  talented  rival ; 
he  continues  to  woo,  although  his  suit  has  been  rejected  with 
contumely  and  scorn,  aud  then  withdi'aws  it,  because  it  has  been 
so  treated.  This  fickle,  inconstant,  and  inconsistent  love  and  friend- 
ship, is  worthily  associated  with  the  old  Duke's  parental  fondness 
for  liis  daughter,  wliich  also  is  in  the  highest  degree  blind  and  capri- 
cious. After  pui-posing  to  force  his  daughter's  inclination  in  favour 
of  a  captious  old  noodle,  he  at  last  consents  to  her  union  -with  a  cap- 
tain of  outlaws,  whose  suit  as  an  honourable  knight  he  had  rejected. 
Tlie  perversity,  however,  and  inconsistency  of  love,  reaches  its  con- 
summation in  the  inimitable  Launce,  one  of  those  delightfully 
amusing  characters  which  we  meet  nowhere  else  but  in  Shakspeare. 
He  who  for  waihng  and  grief  can  scarcely  leave  his  father's  roof, 
whose  tears  might  fill  the  dry  river,  and  whose  sighs  might  drive 
the  boat  that  is  to  bear  him  from  his  home ;  who  to  save  his 
"  sowerest  natiu'ed,  cruel-hearted  cm,  alloAvs  liimseK  to  be  cud- 
gelled, set  in  the  stocks,  and  placed  in  the  pillory," — he  who  has 
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SO  tender  a  heart  for  his  dog,  rejoiced  nevertheless  in  the  correc- 
tion of  his  friend  Speed,  for  a  fault  into  which  he  himself  had 
led  him.  He  is  in  fact  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  inconsistency — 
of  foolish  sentimentality,  and  sentimental  folly. 

I'hus,  then,  is  love — that  primary  and  fundamental  motive  of  life 
and  history,  here  depicted  under  different  aspects  in  aU  its  weak- 
ness and  fi'ailty,  fiuiteness  and  nothingness.  Chance,  and  the 
changing  and  fickle  humours  of  the  lovers,  bring  on  the  complication 
which  is  again  untied  by  chance,  fickleness,  aiul  necessity:  all  ulti- 
mately returns  into  the  right  track,  and  leads  to  a  happy  result. 
A  true  picture  of  human  life  in  general ! 

"All's  Well  that  Ends  W^ll,"  as  already  remarked,  is  also  one 
of  Shakspcare's  earlier  works.  In  riclmess  of  thought,  in  pregnant 
well-executed  characters  and  regularity  of  structure,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  language  has  a  certain  stiffness ;  occasionally  the  images  and 
similes  seem  far-fetched,  and  the  wit  and  banter  does  not  flow 
freely  and  smoothly.  The  composition,  too,  is  less  successful  than 
in  most  others  of  Shakspcare's  comedies.  Several  of  the  characters, 
the  Countess  of  Rousillon,  for  instance,  the  Didce  of  Florence, 
Lefeu,  Parolles,  Violenta,  and  Mariana,  although  they  may  enter 
outwardly  in  the  management  of  the  action,  have  no  intrinsic  con- 
nection with  the  groimd-idea  of  the  whole.  Perhaps  the  cause  of 
these  defects  is  the  very  subject-matter  of  the  piece,  which  is  any- 
thing but  hapi)ily  chosen,  since  the  natui-al  sense  of  propriety  is 
offended  when  woman  becomes  the  wooer.  The  high-minded 
and  excellent  Helena,  ^^  liom  vii'tue  and  true  nobility  of  soul  raise 
far  above  the  lo^vliness  of  her  birth,  allows  herself  to  indulge  the 
fond  belief  that  her  affectionate  devotion  and  ser^dccs  may  win  the 
love  of  the  high-born,  powerful,  and  wealthy  Count  of  llousillon. 
Fortune  favours  her ;  she  wins  the  favoui-  of  liis  sovereign  lord, 
the  King,  by  cm-ing  liim  of  a  dangerous  disease,  who,  in  compliance 
with  her  wish,  commands  the  Earl  to  marry  her.  She  quickly 
leai-ns,  howeyer,  the  bitter  truth,  that  marriage  without  affection 
cannot  rivet  even  an  external  union,  much  less  an  internal  one  ; 
that  love,  with  its  divine  and  inherent  liberty,  mocks  the  rights  and 
duties  even  of  virtue  and  merit,  whenever  its  own  indefeasible 
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privileges  are  violated.  "VYhat  she  in  vain  claims  as  due  to  her 
virtues,  she  at  last  gains  by  a  hapjjy  deception,  which  enables  her  to 
fulfil  the  apparently  impossible  condition  to  which  the  Count  had 
tied  the  bestowal  of  liis  love. 

In  "  All's  Well,"  therefore,  we  have  love  again  as  the  centre 
around  which,  within  range  of  the  comic  view  of  things,  the  develop- 
ment of  human  affairs  is  made  to  revolve.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
ceived in  so  general  and i)idependent  a  light  as  in  the  "  T\io Gentle- 
men of  Verona."  The  fundamental  idea  is  drawn  rather  from  its 
principal  and,  in  short,  its  characteristic  feature — freedom.  One 
party  chooses  what  circumstances  deny,  and  the  other  rejects  the 
best  and  fairest,  merely  because  they  are  forced  upon  it.  But  it  is 
tliis  very  Hberty  that  proves  its  "v^akness  whenever  it  clings  to 
earth  alone,  and  strays  on  one  hand  into  undue  pretension  and 
error,  and  on  the  other  into  arbitrary  wilfulness  and  blind  pride. 
Helena  pays  the  penalty  of  the  intolerance  and  presmnption  whicli 
led  her  to  deprive  the  object  of  her  admiration  of  his  right  of  free 
choice,  which,  in  her  own  case,  she  exercised  with  so  httle  restraint; 
notwithstanding  her  acquired  rights,  she  must  have  recourse  to  a 
degrading  artifice  to  gain  possession  of  her  own.  The  Count  as 
wilfully  refuses  what  nevertheless  he  had  secretly  longed  for  and 
desired  •,'^  his  freedom  degenerates  into  caprice,  because  it  is  proud 
and  arrogant,  and  is  offended  at  being  ob/if/rd  to  receive  the  very 
thing  which  it  had  hoped  to  be  able  freely  to  win.  Once  the 
victim  of  caprice,  he  soon  loses  for  ever  his  natural  nobleness  of 
heart,  and  sinks  into  the  premeditating  deceiver  and  seducer,  until 
at  last  he  is  himself  deceived,  and  by  a  cheat  restored  to  his  better 
self.  His  unsuccessful  wooing  of  Diana  is  a  proof  that  love  is 
as  little  to  be  restrained  by  promises  and  presents,  as  by  merit 
and  virtuous  deeds.  This  singular  concatenation  of  delusion, 
contradiction,  and  aberration  in  the  human  heart — this  intrinsic 
and  immediate  union  of  love  with  faults  and  weaknesses,  the  most 
directly  opposed  to  itself — the  quick  change  of  maidenly  reserve 
into  open  wooing  and  compulsion,  and  conversely  the  transition 
of  original  inclination  into  morbid  pride  and  contemptuous  aversion; 
and,  lastly,  the  equally  sudden  return  of  love  upon  mere  idle  and 

*  Act.  V.  Sc.  3. 
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external  reasons — all  these,  resulting  intleed  from  the  most  essential 
and  divine  attribute  of  love — its  intrinsic  freedom — exhibits  it, 
whenever  it  looks  not  beyond  earthly  motives,  as  utterly  losing  itself 
amid  the  universal  and  all-embracing  contingency  of  its  temporal 
and  finite  existence.  Contradiction,  entanglement,  and  delusion, 
fuially  thssolve  each  other;  and  the  true  and  just  attain  the  pre- 
eminence. The  eft'ect  is  heightened,  on  the  one  haiul,  by  the 
singular  humoui'  of  the  King,  to  make  the  Count's  heart  and 
hand  the  reward  of  his  own  love  and  gratitude  to  Helena ;  and 
ou  the  other,  Parolles,  that  little  pendant  to  the  great  Ealstatf, 
aptly  displays  the  utter  nakedness  of  pompous  vanity  and  empty 
pride.  Lastly,  the  marriage-mad  C1oa\ii,  puffed  up  ^vith  his  \isit 
to  the  court,  declares  that  "  he  has  no  mind  to  Isbcl,  since  he 
was  at  court.  Our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are 
nothing  like  yom*  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court :  the  brains 
of  his  Cupid  are  knocked  out,  and  he  begins  to  love,  as  an  old  man 
loves  money,  with  no  stomach." 

5.  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.— TAMING  OF 

THE  SHREAY. 

In  "  Much  Ado  About  Kothinf/,"  as  in  most  other  comedies,  a 
love-story  forms  the  centre  of  interest,  around  wliich  the  whole 
plot  revolves.  And  yet  love  itseK  is  not  the  object,  whose  comic 
paralysis,  by  the  dialectic  of  irony,  the  poet  here  proposes  to  exhibit. 
He  rather  seems  to  have  drawn  his  ground-idea  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  contrasts  which  hmnan  life  presents  between  the 
reality  of  outward  objects,  aiul  the  perceptions  of  the  inward  subject 
— between  that  which  the  world  really  is,  and  that  which  it  appears 
to  those  who  yet  hve  in  it,  and  have  experience  of  it.  Love,  as  the 
ordinary  occasion  of  mischances  and  complications,  which,  although 
in  themselves  insigTiificant  and  not  uncommon,  appear  in  a  very 
different  light  to  those  immechately  concerned  in  them,  is  merely 
the  medium  which  the  poet  employs  for  projecting  these  contrasts 
on  a  luminous  field.  AYe  are  throughout  sensible  of  their  presence  in 
the  chief  moments  of  the  action.  The  most  ordinar}'  and  insigni- 
ficant matters  and  circumstances  are  an*a}ed  in  all  the  pomp  of 
form,  and  by  the  personages  of  the  drama,  stuilVd  out  with  the 
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gravest  possible    importaiice.      First   of   all,  the  bastard  John's 
aversion  for  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Arragon — for  which  no  rea- 
sonable  ground    exists — as  it  began  in  nothings,  so  it  ends  in 
nothing.  Then^  as  an  intermezzo,  Claudio's  suspicion  of  Don  Pedro's 
honesty  in  his  vicarious  wooing  of  Hero,  whose  effects  arc  as  grave 
as  itself   is   groundless;    for  the  unparalleled  falsehood  has  no 
existence  except  inliis  own  love-sick  brain.     The  former,  with  the 
story  of  the  loves  of  the  two  sworn  foes  of  matrimony,  Beatrice  and 
Benedick,  who  keep  up  a  perpetual  skirmish  of  wit,  and  rail  at 
everything  like  love  or  tenderness,  are  at  last,  by  a  very  common 
trick,   themselves    caught  in  the  meshes   of  love,  and  contract 
together  that  which  they  were  wont  to  ridicule,  with  all  the  ex- 
penditure of  -wdt  and  humour — form  the  ground-plan  on  which 
the  leading  idea  of  the   piece  is  brought  forward  under  different 
modifications;  they  are  the  moving  side-pieces,  which  serve  to  vary 
the  principal  scene  on  which  are  depicted  the  unhappy  disturbances 
in  the  history  of  the  loves  of  Claudio  and  Hero.    The  intrigue  is  very 
superficial  and  lightly  woven:  an  evil  whim  of  the  worthless  John 
breaks,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  loosely  tied  bond  of  love ; — an  event 
which,  though  it  never  ought  to  ha]ipen,   is  of  daily  occurrence. 
Mere  appearance.^,  without  examination  or  inquiry,  are  at  once 
invested  with  all  the  importance  of  truth  by  the  parties  whose 
dearest  interests  are  at  stake.     A  pretended  death,  and  burial — 
friendship  broken  off,  and  challenge  and  defiance — follow  each  other, 
until  that  notliing,  chance,  brings  the  truth  again  to  light,  and 
inquiry  at  last  leads  to  the  vindication  of  injui'cd  innocence,  and 
the  appeasing  of   her  wrongs  by  funeral  horrors;  upon  which. 
Hero,  Mdio  is  supposed  to  be  dead,  comes  forth  from  her  hiding- 
place,  and  the  whole  closes  in  merry  wedding  festivities. 

This  contrast  betweeii  the  objective  reality  and  the  subjective 
apprehension  of  things  is  most  amusingly  set  forth  and  embodied  in 
the  senseless  and  stupid  Dogberry,  who  is  continually  contradicting 
himself — ordering  at  one  moment  what,  however,  in  the  next,  he 
thinks  had  better  be  left  undone,  and  prapng  that  it  may  be  \\'ritten 
down  and  remembered,  that  he  is  an  ass.  He  is  the  very  impersona- 
tion of  the  ground-idea:  it  is  exhibited  in  him  in  immediate  and 
vivid  transparency,  and  consequentl}^  in  full  comic  force.  Tliis  con- 
trast, which,  agreeably  to  its  nature,  usually  appears  divided  between 
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subject  and  object^  is  hci'o  combined  —  in  Sliakspeare's  usual 
manner — in  one  individual,  who  fcnins  the  most  laughable  character 
of  the  piece.  But  besides,  the  part  of  Dogberry  was  even  dramati- 
CiJly  necessary  for  the  detection  of  the  rascality  of  John  and  his 
instruments,  which  forms  the  plot  of  the  fable.  The  comic  humour 
of  chance  chooses  to  employ  the  silliest  and  most  ridiculous  of 
simpletons  to  bring  to  light  what  no  doubt  lay  near  enough  to  the 
surface,  but  nevertheless  escaped  the  discernment  of  the  cleverest. 
It  is  therefore  a  gi-ave  misconception  of  the  \\hole  composition,  to 
doubt  the  propriety  of  the  parts  of  those  doughty  constables, 
Dogberry  and  his  follower.  He  is  ecjually,  not  to  say  more,  neces- 
saiy  than  all  the  otlier  dramatic  personages  together. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  superfluous  part  in  the  present  any 
more  than  in  any  other  piece.  Each  character  is  conceived  and 
developed  in  exact  agreement  with  the  fundamental  idea,  and 
^^"hile  all  are  shaped  and  modified  by  the  living  organization,  of 
which  they  are  integral  members,  they  nevertheless  retain  their 
individuality,  and  an  independent  movement  of  their  o\ni.  The 
characters,  for  instance,  of  Claudio  and  Don  Pedro,  whose  con- 
duct is  certainly  calculated  to  excite  surprise,  are  nevertheless  as 
rightly  conceived  as  they  are  consistently  carried  out.  Claudio,  a 
braA'e  and  honourable  soldier,  belongs  evidently  to  that  large  class 
of  men  who  take  up  things  hastily  and  warmly,  and  as  soon  cool 
again,  aiid  quickly  drop  what  they  perceive  to  be  impracticable. 
His  unhesitating  credulity  tallies  well  with  the  inconsiderate  haste 
with  which  he  enters  into  the  engagement  to  marry  Hero.  His 
harsh  treatment  of  the  latter,  the  unamiable  sternness  with  which 
he  reserves  his  charge  to  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  put  her  to 
open  shame  at  the  very  altar,  are  explicable,  partly  by  the  want  of 
depth  and  the  lightness  of  liis  hastily  formed  affection,  and  partly 
by  the  conviction  that  such  a  course  is  due  to  his  own  honour,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  him  to  expose  to  common  rebidcc  all 
such  examples  of  unchasteness  and  immodesty.  Don  Pedro,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  no  other  motive  for  what  he  does  than  indult>'ent 
friendship;  which  only  makes  his  case  the  worse,  instead  of  amending 
it.  He  wishes  to  spend  his  time  in  doing  good,  aiul  giving  proof 
of  his  affection  both  for  Claudio  and  for  Leonato.  In  this  liirlil  his 
condufl  apjM'ars  jierfectly  natural  and  consistent  ;   it  is,  moreover, 
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necessary,  as  a  background  for  Claudio  and  Benedick,  and  in  order 
to    afford    a    sutficient    motive    for    tlie    hasty    coiiciuTence    of 
Leonato   and  his  daughter  with  the  suit  of  Claudio.       Equally 
indispensable  and  natural  are  the  character  and  behavioui'  of  Don 
John.     His  reconciliation  with  his  brother  is  merely  constrained 
and  apparent ;  he  is  thoroughly  ill-disposed,  and  cherishes  undying 
hatred  in  his  bosom.     The  happiness  of  others  is  a  pain  to  him, 
and  he  takes  an  evil  joy  in  marring  it;  but  in  the  present  case 
his    malice   has  a  further   gratification  in  defeating  the  wishes 
of  his  hated  brother,  offending  liis  friends,  and  ahenating  their 
support.     Shakspeare  does  not  allow  liis   characters   to    display 
unnecessarily  all  their  inmost  thoughts  and  aspirations,   simply 
because  the  object  for  which  they  are  introduced  on  the  stage 
is  to  act  and  not  to  talk;  the  motives  for  all  that  they  think 
and  do  must  be  dra\vn  from  their  general  behaviour  and  pecu- 
liar circumstances  and  positions.     Viewed  from  this  point,  the 
command  of  Beatrice  to  Benedick,  "  Kill  Claudio,"    which   has 
given  such  general  offence,  appears  in  jierfect  keeping  with  the 
excitable  and   imperious  character  of  this    certainly  unfeminine 
maiden,  while  they  harmonize  weU  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
piece.     Lastly,  English  critics,  after  Steevens,  have   reproached 
our  poet  with  repeating  himself,  and  playing  off  the  same  trick 
upon    Beatrice    and   Benedick.       But   it    is    evident    that    this 
uniformity  was  required   by  the  great  resemblance  wliich  these 
two   characters   bear  to    each   other,    and    also  by  the  necessity 
of   avoiding  any  fiu'ther   complication  of   a    plot  already    suffi- 
ciently involved.      For  it  is  an  inchspensable  qualification  of  a 
good    comedy  of  intrigue,    that    the    spectator    should    at    any 
moment  be  able  to  take  an  easy  survey  of  the  Avhole  progress 
of  the  action. 

The  very  title  of  the  piece  prepares  us  for  the  nothingness  of 
the  final  eclaircissement.  HoAvever,  the  title  of  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing"  is  not,  it  is  obvious,  to  be  understood  in  an 
external  sense  merely ;  it  rather  indicates  the  inherent  notliingness 
of  hmnan  life,  whenever  its  hopes  terminate  in  mere  ear  tidy 
interests  and  relations.  Every  one  of  us  makes  much  ado  about 
nothing  in  this  Ufe,  so  long  as  he  is  unable,  by  the  annihilation  of 
the  terr(;strial  nought,  to  attain  to  the  eternal  realities  which  he  has 
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uitliin  himself.  Whenever,  therefore,  we  attein])t  to  follow  the 
grand  but  quiet-working  genius  of  our  poet,  we  invariably  dis- 
cover, beneath  the  rich  ))rofusion  of  seemingly  insignificant  jokes, 
trifling  combinations  and  inventions,  the  golden  grains  of  pro- 
found thought,  and  a  sound,  a  christian,  and  consequently  a  trnly 
philosophical  view  of  tln'ngs. 

The  date  of  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  falls  within,  or  at 
least  does  not  extend  far  beyond,  the  first  decade  of  Shakspeare^s 
career.  It  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  in  1600,  and  Avas  printed 
the  same  year.  In  all  probability  it  was  written  in  1599,  or  at 
all  events  very  early  in  the  commencement  of  the  new  century ; 
where,  indeed,  it  is  placed  by  Malone  and  Drake.  It  is  v.iA\ 
known  to  have  been  composed  after  a  tale  of  Bandello's  (i.  22.) 
(S(>e  Mrs.  A.  Lenox's  "  Shakspcare  Illustrated,  or  the  iVovels  and 
Histories,"  &c.  London,  1753-4.)  In  what  degree  the  novel 
differed  from  the  drama  formed  upon  it,  and  what  were  Shak- 
speare's  alterations  and  additions,  is  a  question  more  directly  in- 
teresting to  the  poet  than  the  critic.  It  is  chiefly  as  the  fi-ee  pro- 
duction of  artistic  activity  that  the  latter  has  to  contemplate 
each  drama.  If,  as  such,  its  several  parts  are  well  combined  into 
an  organic  whole — if  the  totality,  as  well  as  each  separate  member 
of  it,  bears  the  impress  of  poetical  necessity — it  is  obvious  that 
the  critic  must  regard  every  modification  of  tlie  subject-matter  as 
both  correct  and  indispensable.  In  effect,  however,  Shakspeare 
has  followed  his  original  pretty  closely.  But  the  comic  characters, 
without  exception,  e\"en  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  are  of  his  own 
invention.  "We  arc  also  indebted  to  him  for  the  profound  mean- 
ing which  he  has  drawn  out  of  the  given  subject,  and  to  wliich  he 
has,  with  wonderful  skill,  adjusted  and  worked  his  materials. 
Bandcllo  has  merely  composed  an  entertaining  story,  of  which  the 
cliief  merit  Hcs  in  the  incidents  and  the  development  of  the 
intrigue;  idea  and  character  are  an}'thing  but  prominent  in  it. 

With  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  I  class  another  comedy 
of  intrigue,  on  account  of  the  affinity  of  idea,  notwithstanding 
the  later  date  of  its  production.  According  to  Tieck,  the 
"  Taminrf  of  the  Shrfw"  could  not  have  been  written  before 
1606-7.  In  the  Introduction,  Shakspeare  speaks  in  commendation 
of   an    actor  (named  Sincklo,   in  the  folio  edition),  and   of  his 
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part  (Soto,  a  farmer's  son),  in  a  comedy  of  Fletcher's,  the  avcII- 
known  contemporary  of  Shakspeare's  later  years.  But  now 
rietcher's  first  appearance  was  in  1604  or  1605,  and  the  comedy 
here  meant,  wliich  bears  the  title  of  "A  Woman  Pleased," 
was  probably  not  written  before  1605  or  1606.  Colher  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  Tieck,  but  from  different  premises 
(iii.  77.)  In  Act  IV.,  Scene  1,  he  discovers  an  allusion  to 
T.  Heywood's  play,  "  A  Woman  KiUed  with  Kindness,"  which  fu-st 
came  to  Ught  in  1600.  However,  we  have  already  seen,  in 
the  case  of  "Twelfth-Night,"  how  deceitful  such  sohtary  allu- 
sions and  indications  are.  The  general  tone,  language,  characters, 
and  versification,  as  both  Collier  and  Tieck  allow,  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  origin,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  parti- 
cular passages  enforce  as  strongly  the  supposition  of  a  subsequent 
revision, — what,  indeed,  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  assume,  without 
further  proof,  in  the  case  of  all  Shakspeare's  productions.  Its  first 
origin  undoubtedly  preceded  liis  most  brilliant  period,  wliich  com- 
menced about  1598.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it  somewhere  about 
1594,  the  date  which  Malone  ultimately  adopted,  and  confirmed 
by  some  external  evidences.     (Eeed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  257.) 

In  the  shape  in  which  the  piece  hes  before  us  it  possesses  the 
peculiarity  of  appearing  at  once  perfect  and  imperfect.  If  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  principal  i)art — the  spectacle  as  it 
were  Mithin  the  spectacle — it  seems  no  doubt  complete  and 
finished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  induction  is  left  undeveloped 
and  incomplete.  A  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  meet  with  a  di-unken 
tinker,  and  to  order  liim  to  be  transported  during  his  drunken  mi- 
consciousness  into  a  stately  chamber,  bidding  liis  servants  to  fm-nish 
him  on  his  waking  with  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  wealth  and 
rank  ;  and  in  order  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  what,  it  is  pretended, 
are  liis  mad  dreams  of  pot-mending,  and  to  relieve  liim  of  liis 
melancholy,  the  players  are  introduced,  who  represent  the  piece 
which  fonns  the  proper  subject  of  the  drama.  It  looks  like  an 
idle  prelude  ;  for  the  merry  device  is  entirely  forgotten,  and 
the  whole  concludes  with  the  piece  which  is  to  aid  in  cheating 
Cliristopher  Sly  out  of  his  personal  consciousness.  In  this  respect 
the  composition  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  omitted  to 
work  out  the  double  plan,  from  a  fear  of  its  being  too  long,  and 
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consequently  nnsuited  for  representation  on  the  stage ;  or  perhaps 
its  incompleteness  is  OAving  to  accident,  and  the  conclusion  may 
have  been  lost,  which  is  far  from  impossilile,  since  the  "  Taming 
of  the  Slu-ew"  was  first  })rinted  in  1(523,  and,  like  other  of  our 
poet's  productions,  was  probably  collected  for  impression  from  the 
players'  rolls.  Or  pcrliaps,  and  this  appears  to  me  the  most 
likely,  Shakspeare  may  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  add  the 
termination  of  the  induction,  either  as  being  generally  known 
from  older  pieces,  or  because  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
coidd  easily  supply  it.  Por  a  similar  induction  is  found  in  many 
dramas  of  liis  day,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  great  favounle 
with  the  theatrical  public.  It  is,  however,  the  critic's  duty  to 
contemplate  the  piece  as  a  whole,  and  he  must  therefore  endeavour 
to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  his  author.  Fortunately  he  pos- 
sesses two  distinct  indications,  wliicli  taken  togx-ther  will  inevitably 
gTiide  him  right  in  the  attempt.  Holbcrg's  coinedy  of  "  Jeppe 
vom  Berge"  is  constructed  on  an  exactly  similar  plan.  In  tliis 
play  the  peasant-lord  becomes  at  last  so  domineering  and  unbear- 
able, he  shews  himself  so  incapable  of  moderating  his  strange 
and  unusual  authority,  liis  exercise  of  power  is  so  arbitraiy  and 
cruel,  that  an  intoxicating  potion  is  speedily  given  liim,  and  he  is 
seut  back  again  to  the  dunghiU  from  w  liicli  he  had  been  taken ; 
where  he  awakes,  and  regards  the  whole  as  a  vision  or  trance.  A 
similar  turn  (indeed  the  only  conceivable  one  that  is  ])oeticalIy 
true)  is  taken  by  the  old  comedy  (published  in  Steevens'  "  Six 
Old  Plays,"  London,  1799),  which,  uiupicstionably  of  an  earlier 
date,  bears  the  same  title,  and  treats  of  the  same  subject,  as 
Shakspeare's  piece.  Both  were,  no  doubt,  foimded  on  an  anecdote 
related  of  Pln'lip,  the  good  Duke  of  Bin'guiuly,  by  Ileulerns,  de 
rebus  Burgundicis,  Lib.  iv.,  which  is  found  in  the  "Collection 
of  Tales,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  printed  in  1570,  while  the 
"Arabian  Nights"  also  contain  a  similar  story  of  the  Caliph 
ilaroun  Alraschid.  Tieck  supposes  that  the  older  piece  was 
written  about  1589-90,  (it  is  usually  given  to  1591),  and  is  itself 
a  juvenile  production  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  the  present  piece  is 
nothing  more  than  a  later  revision.  Although  the  reasons  Avhich 
he  gives  for  this  opinion  (founded  chiclly  on  the  simdarity  of  its 
language  with  that  of  tiie  older  "  King  John,"  "  Locrine,"  and  even 
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the  older  work  of  "  the  Contention  betwixt  the  Two  famous  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster"),  are  not  quite  conclusive,  I  cannot  venture 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  much 
in  the  older  piece  that  is  excellent,  and  such  a  wholesale  revision 
is  not  unknown  to  Shakspeare;  and  because,  on  the  other, 
Tieck's  hj^iothesis  would  readily  account  for  Shakspeare^s  having 
omitted  the  conclusion  of  the  induction,  the  beginning  of 
\Adiicli,  however,  as  being  a  popular  favourite,  he  left  stand- 
ing in  the  subsequent  recast.  At  any  rate  tliis  older  piece, 
combined  with  Holberg's  farce,  enables  us  to  anticipate  the 
termination  which  the  poet  would  naturally  have  given  to  liis 
prelude. 

The  drama  itself,  however,  furnishes  the  principal  argument  in 
favour  of  the  completion  Ave  propose  to  give  to  it.  For  if,  in  a 
piece  of  art,  the  prelude  and  its  conclusion  be  only  outwardly  and 
arbitrarily  connected  with  the  intermediate  drama,  and  not  by 
some  intrinsic,  Hving,  and  organic  principle,  there  would  be  a 
want  of  unity  wholly  fatal  to  its  pretensions  to  artistic  excellence. 
Now,  a  truly  artistic  and  organic  unity  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  drama  is  impossible,  except  in  the  oneness  of  the 
ground-idea  of  both.  If  the  latter  agree  with  the  supposed 
termination  of  the  prelude,  we  may  rightly  substitute  it  for  the 
missing  portion,  even  though  the  poet  himself  may  have  given  a 
different  form  to  it  in  the  original.  Now,  if  we  suppose  a  con- 
clusion to  the  joke  played  upon  the  tinker  similar  to  that  which 
Holberg  has  worked  out  at  length  in  his  piece,  and  wliich  also  the 
older  English  comedy  liints  at,  then  the  merry  prelude  and  after- 
lude  have  stamped  on  their  face  the  no  doubt  shallow  truism,  that 
the  peasant-born  makes  a  sorry  lord,  and  a  bad  master.  Pene- 
trating, however,  beneath  the  surface,  we  arrive  at  a  genuine 
comic  view  of  human  life,  as  contemplated  from  the  side  of  the  irre- 
sistible influence  which  nature,  and  the  accidental  circumstances 
of  birth,  exercise  upon  it.  For  in  the  concave  mirror  of  comedy 
there  is  here  presented  to  the  human  mind  a  distorted  reflection 
of  the  perverse  weakness  and  capricious  arrogance  into  Avliich  a  man 
falls,  whenever  he  quits,  intentionally  or  not,  the  true  position  and 
path  of  life  which  nature  has  assigned  to  him.  And  the  same 
lesson  is  conveyed  by  the  inserted  s})ectacle  :  we  have  here  again  the 
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same  fundamental  idea,  only  more  clearly  devclojicd  and  more 
fully  worked  out.  As  the  rude  and  awkward  peasant,  in  spite  of 
liis  imaginary  nobility,  still  remains  a  boor,  and  sways  the  wand 
of  authority  as  if  it  were  the  cudgel  his  hands  have  been  used  to 
grasp  ;  so  Katharina,  the  sour  and  ill-tempered  slu-ew,  who,  despis- 
hig  the  natural  vocation  of  woman,  has  stepped  beyond  the  line 
which  a  higher  power  has  marked  out  for  her,  in  her  lust  of  rule  aiul 
arrogance  runs  into  the  most  absurd  and  unbecoming  courses.  As 
the  tinker's  dreamy  lordsliip  is  soon  dissolved  into  tlie  unreality  of 
a  joke,  and  he  is  at  last  nothing  more  than  he  was  at  first,  in  like 
manner  the  crabbed  shrew  is  forced  to  resign  her  absurd  pretensions, 
and  is  completely  cured  by  the  merry  device  of  her  husband,  who 
pretends  to  be  possessed  by  a  similar  but  greater  petulance ;  and, 
thus  put  to  shame  by  the  distorted  image  of  her  own  perversity,  she 
is  restored  to  the  modest  position  which  natiu'ally  becomes  her  sex. 
Thus  does  perversity,  whose  evil  consequences  invariably  redound 
on  itself,  become  its  own  avenger,  and  the  dialectic  of  irony, 
which  forms  the  proper  instrument  of  the  retribution  of  comedy, 
by  displajdng  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of  man  in  its  o'^'u 
nothingness,  here  appears  pre-eminently  in  its  pecuhar  office  of 
physician  to  the  soul.  A  feigned  perversity  of  temper  becomes 
the  medicine  of  a  real  disease,  and  the  drama  itself,  founded  on 
profound  psychological  observation,  is  a  representation  of  an 
houKcopathic  treatment  of  mind. 

TMiile,  then,  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing''  we  have  a  sharj) 
contrariety  betAveen  objective  reality  and  the  opinions  and  behaviour 
of  the  dramatic  personages,  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew  "  exhibits 
the  struggle  between  the  natural  and  objective  influence  of  the 
fundamental  relations  of  life,  and  the  subjective  mind  \\\\v\\  raised 
above  itself,  either  by  accident  or  by  its  own  guilt.  In  the 
former  piece  harmony  is  restored  by  a  happy  freak  of  chance,  but 
in  the  latter  it  is  brouglit  about  by  the  paralysis  Avliich  folly  and 
perversity  engender  of  themselves. 

MoreoA'er,  Shakspeare  has  here  also  followed  his  usual  practice  of 
combining  several  fables  in  the  same  dramatic  exhibition.  Besides 
the  induction,  Avhich  stands  wlioUy  apart  and  by  itself,  the  poet  has 
interwoven  with  the  leadini,'  action  tiie  love  stories  of  Gremio,  of 
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Hortensio  and  the  Widow,  and  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca.  The 
latter,  especially,  forms  a  long  episode,  which  Shakspeare  has  imi- 
tated from  a  comedy  of  Ariosto,  "  I  Suppositi,"  (adapted  to  the 
English  stage  by  Gascoyne  as  early  as  1506).  He  is  indebted, 
however,  for  Gremio  and  Hortensio  to  his  own  invention.  Erom 
what  source  he  derived  the  materials  of  the  principal  story  of 
Katharina  and  Petruchio,  cannt)t  be  ascertained  exactly,  though  in 
all  probability  from  a  story  of  Straparola^s  (see  Simrock,  ib.  iii.  233). 
To  work  the  same  idea  into  the  most  opposite  materials,  so  as  to 
allow  it  to  shew  itself  diversely  modified  in  all  the  several  parts, 
seems  scarcely  possible ;  and  yet  Shakspeare  has  fully  accomplished 
tliis  difficult  task,  as  a  few  observations  will  suffice  to  prove. 

A  character  lilce  Katharina's  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
sup])osition  of  a  faulty  and  injudicious  education.  The  father  of 
such  a  daughter  must  have  altogether  misunderstood  his  duties 
and  position  as  a  parent,  and  instead  of  riding  his  family  with 
manly  decision  and  judgment,  must  have  resigned  lumself  to  effemi- 
nate weakness  and  indulgence.  And  it  is  exactly  in  such  colours 
that  the  good  old  Baptista  is  painted ;  although  lie  loudly  laments 
his  daughter's  faidts,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  correct  them.  Yin- 
centio,  the  father  of  the  light-hearted  Lucentio,  errs  on  the  same 
side  of  indulgence  and  want  of  firmness ;  for  otherwise  his  son 
would  never  have  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  and  the  natural  respect 
for  a  parent,  as,  in  order  to  promote  liis  own  interest,  to  pass  off  a 
ridiculous  pedant  for  his  father ;  nor  would  Vincentio,  if  commoidy 
l)rudent,  have  given  to  liis  son  attendants  who  are  equally  regard- 
less and  forgetful  of  their  duties  as  servants.  Gremio,  too,  the  hoary 
suitor,  is  justly  overreached,  and  made  a  laughing-stock,  because  he 
forgets  his  years,  and  becomes  a  rival  with  spirited  and  mettlesome 
youth  for  the  love  of  a  beautifid  maiden.  Lucentio,  lastly,  and 
Hortensio,  lose  their  wager  with  Pcitruchio,  and  are  deservedly  ])ut 
to  shame,  because,  losing  sight  of  the  dignity  of  the  man  and  hus- 
band, they  have  played  ^ith  their  wives  the  servile  part  of  tender  and 
attentive  lovers,  and  in  so  far  have  mistaken  then-  true  and  natural 
position.  Petrucliio  appears  the  only  rational  character  of  the 
piece ;  yet  even  he  is  diiven,  by  the  pervading  folly  of  all  the  rest, 
at  least  to  play  the  part  of  a  fool,  -aud  so  becomes  ridiculous,  even 
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tliongli  evcntnnlly  i\w  laugh  is  on  his  side.  All  the  characters, 
except  l\'triichi()  and  Kathariua,  are  sketched  with  alight  touch ;  the 
very  composition  of  the  piece  forbids  a  nicer  and  a  more  accurate 
delineation,  and  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  all  the 
stamp  of  individuality.  One  trait  in  Katharina's  conduct  appears 
false  :  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  so  self-willed  and  stubborn  a  dis- 
position could  have  been  so  easily  persuaded  into  a  marriage  with 
Petruchio.  Upon  reflection,  however,  we  shall  discover  in  this 
apparent  inconsistency  a  proof  of  our  poet's  accurate  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  It  would  unquestionably  have  been  a  light 
matter  for  him  to  furnish  a  particular  motive  for  her  consent. 
But  the  true  motive  evidently  was  the  surprise  and  irresistible  im- 
pression which  an  energetic  mind  and  manly  resolution  made  upon 
her.  In  Petruchio  she  meets  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  a  man 
worthy  of  the  name  :  hitherto  she  has  been  sm-rounded  with  mvvo 
women  in  male  attire ;  a  genuine  man  she  cannot  but  admire  — 
nay  more,  love.  The  very  pride  and  somewhat  overweening- 
energy  of  her  womanly  nature  is  a  sufficient  reason,  psychologically, 
for  her  hearty  submission. 

In  the  first  comedv  of  intrigue  that  we  considered — "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost" — an  organic  union  between  the  objective  reality 
and  the  subjective  life  of  the  individual  was  shewn  in  a  general 
light  to  be  an  indispensable  necessity  of  the  sentient  mind.  In 
the  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
AVell,"  as  from  opposite  positions  \nthin  the  comic  view  of  the 
world,  it  is  next  sho^^  u  of  love,  that  although  it  is  pre-eminently  the 
foundation  of  human  life,  yet  in  spite  of  its  objective  influence  and 
necessity,  it  does  not  attain  to  its  full  influence  and  justification 
except  ^A^thin  the  subjectivity  of  mind.  "  IMuch  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  again,  is  founded  on  the  contrariety  between  the  reality 
of  things  and  the  mind's  view  and  conception  of  them.  Tin; 
"  Taming  of  tlie  Shrew,"  lastly,  illustrates  the  weight  and  signili- 
cance  of  the  objective  basis  of  human  life,  whenever  the  subjective 
disregards  it,  and  more  especially  the  enduring  validity  of  the  funda- 
mental relation  between  the  male  and  female  chai'actcrs.  Lastly, 
in  the  three  pieces  which  we  are  about  to  examine,  the  other 
objective  bases  of  human  life  are  exhibited  in  tluir  ideal  value 
within  the  limits  of  the  comic  view. 
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G.  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE— MEASURE  EOR 
MEASURE— CYMBELINE. 

"  Tlie  Merchant  of  Yeiiice/'  one  of  the  most  popular,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  noblest  productions  of  our  great  master,  unites  all 
the  charms  and  excellencies  of  Shakspeare's  style.     First  of  all   as 
to  the  characterization :  overlooking  tlie  well-conceived  and  ably 
Avorked-out  peculiarities  of  the  other  personages,  who  in  organic 
contrast  nicely  balance  and  set  off  each  other; — the  noble,  hifli- 
minded,  but  passive  and  melancholy  Antonio,  Vi^eary,  and  ill  calcu- 
lated for   the   burthen    of  an  active  bustKng  life,  who  is  best 
described  in  the  few,  but  striking  words,  "  a  princely  merchant ;" 
— Ins  gay  but  sincere  friend,  the  frivolous  but  amiable  and  con- 
siderate Bassanio,  who  is  an  Italian  gentiluomo  in  its  best  sense, 
with  his  friends  Lorenzo  and  Gratiano ; — the  no  less  amiable  than 
roguish  and  intellectual  Portia,  with  her  delightful  attendant  Nerissa^ 
and  Jessica  the  child  of  nature,  hurried  along  by  the  deep  enthusiasm 
of  Eastern  love  and  passion; — overlooking  aU  these,  down  to  the  silly 
Laimcelot  Gobbo  and  his  doting  childish  father — Ave  meet  in  Shvlock 
the  JcAv  a  masterpiece  of  characterization.     It  is  a  most  successful 
portrait  of  the  Jewish  national  character  generally; — not  indeed  of 
that  noble  and  high-minded,  but  exclusive  spirit,  Avhich  in  the 
times  of  Moses,  David,  and  the  prophets,  still  animated  the  people, 
but  of  the  loAV  and  unworthy  sentiments  into  which  this  degenerate 
and  fallen  nation  had  gradually  sunk  during  the  thousand  years 
of  persecution  and  oppression  which  marked  its  dispersion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.     During  these  long  years  of  ignominy,  their 
firm  endiu'ance  and  strict  adherence  to  their  national  religion, 
morals  and  law,  had  been  degraded  into  conceit  and  stiff-necked- 
iiess — their  acute  intellect  into  subtlety  and  finesse,  the  inspired 
view  of  the  prophet  into  superstition,  the  love  of  their  inheri- 
tance   (Avhich  in  so  far  as  it  was  united  with  devotion  to  the 
land  which  God  had  given  them,  AvaspraiscAvorthy,)  was  corrupted 
into  a  sordid  and  loathsome  avarice,  and  the  sense  of  superiority 
Avhich  their  separation  from  aU  other  nations  and  kindred  had  en- 
gendered, had  sunk  into  bitter  and  contemptuous  hate,  and,  where- 
ever  possible,  into  unfeeling  and  cruel  revenge  of  their  persecutors. 
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Notliiiig  had  escaped  the  universal  degradation,  except  the  invin- 
cible perseverance,  and  the  dry  miiunny-Hke  tenacity  of  their 
Jewish  nature.  Shylock  looks  like  a  mournfid  relic  of  a  great  and 
glorious  past,  the  still  glimmering  spark  of  a  dying  splendour, 
which  though  it  warms  and  nourishes  no  more,  can  yet  burn  and 
destroy.  We  can  no  more  refuse  our  pity  than  repress  our 
horror  at  liis  conduct  and  sentiments."^  The  general  character  of 
the  Jewish  people  is,  however,  distinctly  individualized  in  Shylock, 
and  endued  with  concrete  vitality.  The  spirit  of  revenge  and 
hatred  is  in  liis  case  directed  cliiefly  against  the  Clu'istian  mer- 
chants, who  are  Avilling  to  lend  theii-  money  without  security  or 
interest,  in  order  to  assist  the  oppressed  and  unfortunate  debtor, 
and  who  in  liis  opinion  injure  him  thereby  more  deeply  than  they 
ever  can  do  by  the  contemptuous  and  dog-like  treatment  w^hich 
they  show  1dm.  It  is  simply  on  tliis  account  that  the  princely 
Antonio  is  a  real  thorn  in  his  side.  His  hatred  overcomes  Ids 
avarice,  and  he  plays  the  part  of  a  high-minded  and  generous 
character  in  order  to  set  at  work  a  devihsh  design ;  attachment  to 
religion,  caste,  and  natm-al  rights,  expresses  itscK  in  Shylock 
merely  in  the  most  rigid  and  stiff-necked  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  He  is  not  without  intelligence  and  natm-al  shrew  d- 
ness,  wliich  reveal  themselves  in  the  peculiar  humour,  and  the 
biting  sarcastic  wit,  which  he  has  freely  at  command.  It  is  by 
such  special  motives  of  action  and  delicate  touches  that  Shak- 
speare  has  saved  his  portrait  from  being  but  a  caricature,  and 
stamped  the  individuaHty  of  life  on  the  abstract  generalities  of 
national  pecidiarity. 

But  not  merely  does  Shaks])eare's  wonderful  skill  in  delineating 
character  sliine  forth  in  tliis  piece  in  the  most  briUiant  light ;  the 
composition,  arrangement,  and  unfolding  of  the  intricate  plot  are 
equally  wonderful.  The  invention,  it  is  true,  is  not  altogether  his 
own  property :  the  most  part  is  borrowed  from  a  novel  of 
Giovaimi  Florentino  (written  in  1378,  but  first  printed  in  1558), 
who  asain  had  borrowed  it  from  the  "  Gesta  Romanorum."  Never- 
theless,  the  English  sources,  wliich  alone  our  poet  probably  made  use 

*  The  part  of  Shylock  was  sustained  by  Burbage  with  a  reJ  beard  and  a  long 
false  nose. — Collier,  New  Partic.   p.  30. 
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of— at  all  events  it  is  very  questionable  wlietlier  the  unprinted 
piece  "  The  Jev/,"  mentioned  by  Gosson  in  1579  was  on  the  same 
subject,,  or  even  in  existence  twenty  years  after  that  date — fur- 
nished him  little  more  tlian  a  skeleton,  which  he  himself  had 
to  furnish  out  with  flesh  and  blood.  Besides  which,  he  has  with 
his  usual  freedom  enriched  the  original  with  several  additional 
characters,  and  enlarged  the  plot  by  interweaving  into  it  a  new 
episode.  Thus  we  have  three  knots,  each  complicated  enough, 
tangled  together  in  the  present  fable  :  the  money  affair  between 
Siiylock  and  Antonio ;  the  weddings  of  Bassanio  and  Portia,  and 
of  Gratiano  and  Nerissa ;  and  lastly,  Jessica's  love  for,  and  elope- 
ment with,  Lorenzo.  These  several  events  and  interests  are  dis- 
posed with  remarkable  clearness  and  precision ;  each  proceeds  so 
naturally  of  itself,  and  alongside  the  others,  that  we  never  lose 
the  tlu-ead,  but  the  several  parts  are  kept  perfectly  distinct, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  living,  free,  and  organic  principle  per- 
vades them  all,  and  rounds  them  off  into  a  well-organized  and  perfect 
whole.  As  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
noble  Antonio  is  placed  in  delightfid  contrast  to  the  hateful  Shy- 
lock,  so  the  strange  bargain  between  them — which,  although  not 
absolutely  impossible,  is  to  the  liighest  degree  extraordinary — has 
its  counterpart  in  the  no  less  singular  story  of  the  courtship  of 
Portia  and  Bassanio.  The  one  is  rendered  less  improbable  by  the 
other.  So,  again,  as  Portia's  free  choice  is  restrained  by  an  odd 
wliim  of  her  deceased  father,  her  attendant  Nerissa  voluntarily 
makes  her  own  happiness  to  depend  on  the  fate  of  her  mistress. 
To  this  constraint  of  will  and  inclination,  the  violation  of  all 
respect  of  law  and  custom  by  the  free  choice  of  Jessica  forms 
again  a  decided  contrast.  Thus  are  the  manifold  interests  and 
situations  of  the  plot  skilfully  disposed,  so  as  to  shew  forth  in 
strong  light  that  contrariety  from  which  life  and  movement  uni- 
formly issue.  The  next  question,  however,  is,  where  then  are  we  to 
look  for  that  intrinsic  unity  of  idea  M'hich  alone  can  justify  before 
the  tribunal  of  criticism  the  combination  in  a  single  drama  of  so 
many  different  elements  ?  Notwithstanding  all  this  skill  of  charac- 
terization and  development,  there  is  a  seeming  want  of  consistency, 
and  the  whole  consequently  appears  to  fall  in  pieces.  No  doubt 
we  can  see  clearly  enough  a.n  external  bond  holding  together  the 
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scneral  parts;  Antonio  falls  into  tlic  Jc^\''s  ])owcr  by  his  sclf-sacri- 
licing  devotion  to  his  friend,  and  he  is  rescued  by  the  Mit  and 
shrewdness  of  Portia,  and  with  these  two  the  heroes  of  the  other 
love-stories  are  no  doubt  more  or  less  intimalely  connected.  This 
tic,  however,  is  altogether  external  and  accidental.  In  its  essential 
and  i/itrinsiv  signification,  what  has  the  business  transaction, 
which  turns  out  so  gloomily  and  almost  tragically,  in  common  with 
the  cheerful  hapjjy  wedding  of  Portia  and  Bassanio?  None:  on 
the  contrary,  by  such  external  juxtaposition  their  intrinsic  dissi- 
milai-ity  becomes  only  the  more  apparent.  Such  a  connection  is 
in  truth  nidi;  and  a  com})osition  of  which  the  parts  are  so  loosely 
held  together  is  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  work  of  art.  The 
a\<;t1u'tical  judge  finds  it  impossible  to  dcKver  a  different  sentence, 
whenever  he  cannot  discover  a  truly  organic  and  artistic  unity 
between  the  dill'erent  components  of  a  great  whole;  and  as 
liitherto  this  has  not  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  it  must  be  pronounced  uuworthy  of  the  high  encomiums 
and  reputation  wliich  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed.  Indeed,  the  question 
may  justly  be  propounded,  whether  it  is  of  right  to  be  regarded  as 
a  comedy,  a  spectacle,  or  a  tragedy?  and  as  long  as  the  intrinsic 
central  point  is  left  undiscovered,  no  answer  can  be  given  to  the 
question. 

In  many  of  Shakspcare's  di'amas  the  leading  fundamental  idea  in 
wliich  the  whole  centres,  is,  no  doubt,  often  intentionally  with- 
drawn from  sight,  aiul  deeply  hidden  under  the  siu-face ;  occasionally 
a  part  makes  its  own  interest  to  be  felt  so  decidedly,  and  comes 
forward  so  freely  and  independently,  and  stands  so  fully  and 
roumUy  out  of  the  picture,  as  to  fix  the  eye  and  attention  upon 
itself.  This  circumstance  at  once  accounts  for  the  objection  to 
Shakspeare's  compositions,  as  frequently  urged  as  it  is  groundless, 
of  want  of  plan  and  connection.  But,  in  truth,  Shakspcare  is 
always  so  fully  possessed  with  liis  own  idea,  he  stands  so  fu-mly 
at  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  his  art,  that  he  can  safely  allow  all 
the  different  rays  to  play  at  liberty  in  the  fidiest  and  brightest 
colours ;  he  holds  the  reins  so  fiiinly  in  hand,  that  he  can  appear  to 
give  perfect  liberty  to  his  poetic  com'scrs.  T'he  critic,  therefore,  must 
forcibly  withdraw  his  eye  from  the  graceful  movement  of  the  several 
figures,   and  froin  the  beautiful  hues  and  lovely  play  of  light  and 
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shade,  if  lie  would  hope  to  discover  the  invisible  thread,  which, 
lilce  the  eternal  plan  of  the  world's  history,  runs  tlirough  the  whole, 
a  mystery  and  a  Avonder.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  occa- 
sional hints  scattered  tlirough  the  whole  in  sufficient  number 
to  prevent  any  one  who  has  penetrated  the  least  into  the  profound 
mystery  of  Shakspeare's  art  from  going  altogether  astray.  The  idea 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction  between  Antonio  and 
Shy  lock,  is  evidently  the  old  jm'istic  maxim,  "  Smiimum  jus 
summa  injmia,"  which  is  again  founded  on  that  high  dialectic 
principle,  which  the  experience  of  life  enforces,  that  every  one- 
sided and  exclusive  right  produces  in  this  world  of  limitation 
its  direct  negative,  and  necessarily  passes  into  its  opposite.  Shylock 
has  evidently  the  material  right  on  his  side,  but  by  taking  it,  and 
folloAving  it  out  in  its  mere  letter  and  one-sidedness,  he  falls  into 
the  deepest  and  foulest  wrong,  wliicli  by  intrinsic  necessity,  and 
agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  sin,  recoils  fatally  on  his  own 
head.  The  dead  letter  of  the  law  can  but  kill.  But  the  same 
dialectic,  and  the  same  view  wliich  is  here  presented  in  its  sharpest 
and  unqualified  extreme,  sliiue  through  all  the  other  parts  in 
various  shades  and  refractions.  The  wliim  of  Portia's  father,  which 
fetters  her  fi-ee-wiU  and  robs  her  of  all  participation  in  the  choice 
of  her  husband,  rests,  no  doubt,  ultimately  on  parental  rights  and 
authority;  but  this  extreme  right  is  even  extreme  wrong,  and 
Portia  has  good  ground  for  her  complaint : 

"  O  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights." 

Act  III.  Scene  2. 

Even  if  she  had  broken  her  oath,  and  by  signs  and  hints  had 
guided  her  well-beloved,  amiable,  and  worthy  lover  to  a  right 
choice,  woidd  any  of  us  have  been  ready  to  cast  the  first  stone  at 
her  ?  The  wrong  which  was  involved  in  this  capricious  exercise 
of  parental  rights,  might  have  issued  in  tragic  misery,  had  not 
chance — again  a  lucky  thought  of  the  moment — led  to  a  ha])py 
result.  The  flight  and  marriage  of  Jessica  against  her  father's 
will  is  itself  also  a  decided  wrong.  And,  yet,  who  wiU  condemn  her 
for  withdraA\iiig  herself  from  the  rule,  and  for  despising  the  rights 
of  such  2i.  parent,  who,  if  she  had  remained  obedient  to  him,  would 
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liave  brought  botli  her  temporal  and  eternal  welfare  into  peril. 
Here  again,  therefore,  all  revolves  around  the  point  of  right,  as 
Shakspeare  himself  plainly  enough  indicates.  Act  II.  Sc.  3. ;  and 
stiU  more  distinctly  (Act  III.  Sc.  5.)  in  the  conversations  between 
Lancelot  and  Jessica.  The  penalty  which  the  court  imposes  upon 
the  Jew,  by  -which  he  is  compelled  to  sanction  the  marriage  of  liis 
daughter  with  Lorenzo,  annuls  these  struggling  contrarieties  exter- 
nally and  accidentally,  rather  than  furnislics  atrue  intrinsic  adjust- 
ment of  them.  Lastly,  right  and  WTong  are  in  the  same  manner  again 
carried  to  their  extreme  points,  and  consequently  to  a  nicely  balanced 
ambiguity,  in  the  quarrel,  with  which  the  piece  closes,  between  Gra- 
tiano  and  Nerissa,  and  Bassanio  and  Portia,  about  the  rings  which 
they  have  parted  with,  in  ^^olation  of  their  sworn  promises.  Here, 
again,  the  maxim  "  Summum  jus  summa  injuria,"  is  clearly 
reflected :  here,  too,  right  and  wrong  are  driven  dialectically  to 
a  strait — to  that  extreme  boundary  where  both  become  indis- 
tinguishable and  pass  into  each  other. 

Thus,  then,  does  the  intrinsic  meaning  and  signification  of  these 
several  and  seemingly  heterogeneous  elements,  combine  them  to- 
gether into  unity ;  they  are  but  so  many  variations  of  the  same 
theme.  Human  life  is  considered  as  a  transaction  of  business,  with 
right  or  justice  as  its  foundation  and  centre.  But  the  greater  the 
stress  that  is  laid  upon  this  foundation,  and  the  more  it  is  built  upon, 
the  more  unstable  and  weak  it  appears ;  and  the  more  deeply  and 
/definitely  it  is  taken,  tlic  more  su])crficial  and  eccentric  does  it 
seem,  and  the  more  fatally  is  it  disturbed  by  its  own  gTavity.  No 
doubt,  the  end  of  law  and  justice  is  to  maintain  and  support 
human  society.  Nevertheless,  they  are  not  the  time  basis  and 
centre  of  existence,  and  neither  do  they  constitute  the  full  value 
of  life,  nor  comprise  its  \\hole  truth.  On  the  contrary,  Avlien  con- 
ceived in  such  narrow  onc-sidedncss,  the  whole  structm-e  of  hfe  is 
chalectically  dissolved;  right  becomes  wrong,  audwrong  is  right;  law 
and  justice  do  in  truth  form  but  one  aspect  of  a  many-sided  a\  hole. 
Tliey  have  not  their  validity  and  truth,  in  and  by  themselves,  but  they 
ultimately  rest  on  a  liigher  principle  of  true  morality,  from  which 
they  issue  like  rays  from  the  focus  of  light.  Absolutely  speaking, 
man  has  no  rights,  but  merely  duties ;  he  is  created  by  God  not 
for  riglit,  but  for  duty.     ]^ut  liis  very  duties  become  in  turn,  and 
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ill  regard  to  others,  liis  oavh  rights  also,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
true  and  living  right  which  does  not  involve  a  duty,  and  is  itself 
an  obligation.  Ultimately,  therefore,  human  life  rests  not  on  any 
arrogated  right,  but  on  the  grace  of  God;  and  the  divine  mercy, 
wliicli  calls  liim  to  union  ^\ith  God,  is  the  true  and  substantial 
basis  of  liis  existence.  The  conformity  of  the  human  with  the 
divine  will  is  the  true  life-giving  morality  of  man ;  and  this  alone 
gives  to  right  and  wrong  their  true  import  and  significance.  This 
truth  is  thus  beautifully  expressed  by  Shakspeare  :  — 

"  But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  prayer  should  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

That  another  power,  wliich  withdi'aws  itself  from  outward  view, 
and  liigher  than  the  material  one — positive  right — hes  at  the 
ground  of  human  life,  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  character  and 
fortune  of  Antonio.  A  strange  unaccountable  gloom  has  taken 
possession  of  liim ;  he  is  weary  of  his  former  pursuits;  he  is  so 
suddenly  changed,  that  he  has  much  ado  to  know  liimself.  And 
yet  he  knows  not  what  it  is,  nor  how  he  came  by  tliis  mysterious 
sometliing,  wliich  defies  all  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  remove  it, 
and  gives  place  neither  to  cheerful  amusement,  nor  to  the  suggestions 
of  reason.  It  is  only  when  the  misfortunes  which,  even  in  his  liighest 
success,  had  disturbed  liis  soul  with  an  ill-defined  boding,  have 
actually  overtaken  him,  that  all  becomes  clear.  It  was  the  very 
magnitude  of  his  earthly  wealth,  to  wliich,  however,  his  heart  did 
not  cling  exclusively,  that  unconsciously  hampered  the  free  flight 
of  his  soul,  and  like  a  heavy  burden  weighed  upon  liis  spirit :  over- 
satiety  of  earthly  success  had  made  life  itself  loathsome.  Tliis 
overflow  of  earthly  mammon,  which  brings  temptation  in  its  train 
and  leads  away  the  mind  an  unwilhng  captive,  involves  in  it  more  or 
less  of  sin,  especially  when  man  has  brouglit  the  burthen  upon  him- 
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self.  And  accordingly  it  o])presses  him ;  it  brings  with  it  a  penalty, 
not  indeed  from  the  tribunal  of  common  law  and  justice,  but  from 
that  higher  power  of  morality — a  penalty  which,  if  it  be  not  legally, 
is  nevertheless  morally  due.  Antonio  is  himself  conscious  of  this 
truth,  and  accordingly  he  sees  in  his  punislunent  a  mercy,  and  says, 

"  Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you ; 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  sxich  a  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off." 

Act  IV.  Scene  1. 

Having  thus  discovered  the  idea  which  gives  to  the  whole  its 
organic  unity,  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  the  artistic  form  to 
•which  it  belongs.  It  is  manifestly  a  comedy  of  intrigue,  after 
Shakspeare's  usual  manner.  The  comic  view  of  things  is  evi 
dently  the  basis  on  which  the  dramatic  structure  is  here  raised.  It 
is  only  from  this  poetical  position  that  the  pictiu-e  \^hich  it  draws 
of  life,  under  the  one-sided  aspect  of  law  and  rights  can  be  ex- 
plained and  justified.  For  the  exclusiveness  in  wliich  this  single 
but  inths]^)cnsable  spring  of  action  is  employed  as  the  fundamental 
])rinciple  of  the  "«hole  of  life,  appears  ultimately  destroyed  by  the 
dialectic  of  irony.  For  by  shewing  the  insufficiency  of  this  pnn- 
cipie  in  various  situations  and  circmnstances,  the  truth,  which  is 
occasionally  liinted  at,  that  extreme  right,  when  it  is  insisted  upon, 
becomes  a  pal^mljle  wTong,  is  placed  by  the  contrast  in  the 
fullest  light.  Right  and  wrong  become  indistinguishable  when 
carried  to  their  utmost  hmits,  and  are  finally  merged  in  the  source 
of  all  true  hfe — the  love  and  mercy  of  God. 

And  this  consideration  serves  to  prove  how  erroneous  and  un- 
founded is  the  oft-repeated  objection,  that  the  last  act  is  an 
unnecessary  adjunct,  which,  after  all  interest  has  been  exhausted, 
hobbles  on  feeble  and  languishing.  It  is  nothini?  less  than  indis- 
pensable  to  the  right  understanding  and  com])leteness  of  the 
whole.  It  eflaces  the  tragic  im])ression  \\hich  still  lingers  on  tha 
mind  from  the  foiuth  act ;  the  last  vibrations  of  the  harsh  tones 
which  were  lliere  struck,  here  flic  away;  iti  ihr  tjny  and  ami/sin;/ 
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trifling  of  love  the  sharp  contrarieties  of  right  and  wrong  are 
plaijfullg  recoficiled.  lu  the  same  way  that  in  all  the  preceding 
scenes  the  tragic  gloom,  which  the  misfortunes  of  Antonio  dif- 
fuse, is  painted  with  the  softest  touch  and  hghtest  shades,  and 
their  bitterness  seems  dissolved  into  sweet,  soothing,  and  melan- 
choly strains,  amid  wliich  a  happier  note  may  be  not  indistinctly 
heard,  so  the  concluding  act  unpresses  on  the  whole  its  appro- 
priate comic  stamp,  and  puts  a  playful  mask  on  the  profound  se- 
riousness of  the  entire  subject.  We  cannot,  in  short,  sufficiently 
admire  the  artistic  skill  of  our  poet,  who,  at  the  risk  of  censure,  and 
of  failure  of  effect  ou  the  weak-sighted  and  superficial  reader,  dares 
to  appear  indeed  to  be  violating  the  rules  of  his  art,  while  he  is 
constantly  and  steadily  jjiirsuing  it,  and  was  attaining  it  so  sui'ely 
and  unerringly. 

Equally  untenable  is  the  censure,  that  the  clown  of  the  piece, 
Lancelot  Gobbo,  with  liis  silly  gossip,  is  unsuited  to  the  rest  of 
the  piece,  and  does  not  harmonize  mth  the  first  four  acts,  or  at 
any  rate  is  redundant.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  is  not  merely 
in  his  place,  but  we  could  not  do  without  liim.  As  in  all  other 
comedies  of  Shakspeare,  we  have  in  him  a  comic  representative  of 
the  leading  idea.  He  exliibits  it  in  travestie  ;  it  is  concentrated  in 
liis  Kving  personaUty,  and  in  all  his  individual  deeds  and  pur- 
suits, and  therein  rendered  directly  and  vividly  perceptible.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  the  amusing  humour  and  parody  where 
he  balances  the  right  and  Avrong  of  running  away  from  the  Jew, 
(Act  II.,  Scene  2);  or  when,  in  a  similar  spirit,  he  plays  the 
Judge  over  Jessica  and  Lorenzo.  (Act  III.,  Scene  5.)  In  trutli, 
we  have  not  space  to  dilate  upon  Ms  importance  in  the  piece,  or 
the  amiableness  of  his  personal  character.  This,  however,  we 
must  say,  that  Shakspeare  has  employed  him  wherever  possible, 
in  order  to  bring  out  his  fundamental  idea. 

As  to  its  date,  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice"  must  have  been 
written  before  1598,  since  it  also  is  mentioned  by  Meres.  It 
falls,  therefore,  Avithin  the  first  ten  years  of  Shakspeare's  artistic 
labours,  and  so  in  all  probabihty  belongs  to  the  year  1597,  to 
which  it  is  assigned  by  Chalmers,  Drake,  and  Tieck.  Malone, 
who  places  it  in  1598,  without  remark,  does  not  appear  to  have 
considered  that  it  could  not  well  be  written  in  this  year,  and  yet 
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bo  mentioned  by  Mercs.  The  date  of  the  earliest  impression  is 
1600.  Wonderful^  indeed^  does  the  poet's  progress  appear^  when 
we  coihparc  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/''  or  "  iVll's  Well/' 
Avith  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice." 

"  Measnrc  for  Measiure/'  althongh  ten  years  younger,^  and  in 
external  form,  in  tone,  and  colouring,  widely  diilering  from  the 
''  Merchant  of  Venice/^  is  nevertheless  related  to  it  by  its  ideal 
subject-matter.  The  basis  on  wliicli  its  story  is  constructed  is 
closely  allied,  and  at  the  same  time  essentially  divergent.  A  Duke 
of  Vienna  forms  the  determination  of  committing  his  sceptre  and 
authority  to  another,  under  the  pretext  of  being  called  to  take  an 
urgent  and  distant  journey,  and  by  exchanging  the  royal  purple 
for  a  monlv's  hood  to  observe  incognito  the  condition  of  his 
people,  but  especially  the  manner  and  effect  of  liis  vicegerent's 
administration.  At  first  sight  the  design  looks  like  a  strange  arbi- 
trary whim,  but  more  closely  examined  it  appears  to  possess  a  rea- 
sonable motive  both  in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  Duke.  He 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  virtue,  and  of  pure  and  exalted  morahty. 
A.ccordingly,  he  has  hitherto  tempered  his  authority  with  pru- 
dence and  milcbiess;  he  has  been,  he  fears,  even  too  mild,  for 
vice  and  crime  have  of  late  increased  among  liis  subjects.  Partly 
with  a  \iew  of  ascertaining  whether  liis  fears  are  well-grounded, 
and  in  that  case  of  correcting  his  faidt  without  the  appearance  of 
inconsistency,  and  partly  perhaps  from  a  longing  for  such  an  amus- 
ing interruption  of  the  monotony  of  state,  as  might  at  the  same 
time  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  obser\ing  both  liis  chief  mini- 

*  Tieck  places  it  in  1G12 ;  his  reasons  for  so  doing  are  drawn  partly  from  the 
language  and  style,  and  partly  from  an  allusion  which  he  fancies  he  has  detected 
in  it  to  the  literary  club  which  usually  assembled  at  St.  Dunstan's  Tavern,  under 
the  presidency  of  Ben  Jonson.  But  the  later  origin  of  the  piece — certainly  it 
did  not  precede  1609 — is  vouched  still  more  strongly  by  the  profound  masculine 
earnestness  which  invests  the  piece,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  tone  of 
feeling  which  led  Shakspeare  to  abandon  the  life  and  pursuits  of  London  for  his 
native  town.  Malone  and  Drake  are  unquestionably  wrong  in  setting  it  down  to 
IGO.'i.  Their  arguments  in  favour  of  this  date  are  drawn  from  trifling  details  and 
allusions,  which,  however,  are  all  refuted  byTieck's  discovery.  Besides,  the  con- 
jecture is  not  without  weight,  which  supposes  that  Shakspeare  was  led  to  the 
composition  of  this  piece  by  the  rigoristic  sentiments  and  arrogant  virtue  of  the 
Puritans,  which  were  fast  spreading  at  the  close  of  his  artistic  career. 
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sters  and  his  people^  he  invests  with  supreme  authority  the  zcalons, 
and,  to  all  appearance^  sternly  virtuous  Angelo,  associating  with 
him  in  an  inferior  rank  the  mild  old  yEscalus.  At  hrst,  as  ail 
expected,  Angelo  exercises  his  deputed  power  with  rigour,  and 
seeming  conscientiousness.  He  revives  an  old  law  which  punishes 
all  crimes  of  incontinency  with  death,  and  under  it  tlu-ows  into 
prison  Claudio,  a  hght-minded  but  far  from  vicious  young  noble- 
man, who  had  seduced  his  mistress  before  marriage.  The  at- 
tempted dehverance  and  final  rescue  of  the  youth  by  the  exertions 
of  liis  sister,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Duke,  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  intrigue.  The  very  Angelo  who  makes  such  loud 
profession  of  strict  moral  integrity,  who  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  order  and  a  rigorous  execution  of  the  law,  and  inexorably 
punishes  sin  and  weakness  in  others,  who  boasts  of  liis  own  virtue 
and  has  indeed  a  real  desire  to  be  what  he  seems,  falls  from  liis  ar- 
rogated superiority,  and  with  far  gi-eater  criminahty  into  the  same 
fault  which,  in  spite  of  his  pledge  and  promise  to  the  contrary,  he 
is  even  resolved  to  visit  with  its  extreme  penalty.  Having  once 
yielded  to  human  weakness,  he  quickly  becomes  awortliless  hypocrite 
and  deceiver.  For  so  it  invariably  happens ;  the  pride  of  vntue  and 
moral  arrogance,  which  tliinks  itself  proof  against  all  temptation, 
such  inflated  self-righteousness,  sinks  the  more  easily  for  its  lofty 
pretensions  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  guilt.  That  the  hyjwcrite 
shoidd  be  finally  unmasked  by  the  counteracting  intrigue  of  the 
Duke,  aided  and  favoured  by  Chance, — Claudio  rescued,  and  liis 
truly  virtuous  and  amiable  sister  rewarded  for  her  magnanimity, — 
the  fantastic  and  tallvative  Lucio  put  to  open  shame,  and  the 
pimping  Clown,  with  a  harsh  rebuke, — is  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  the  whole,  in  so  far  as  it  cannot  possess  a  poetic 
justification  except  within  the  hmits  of  the  comic  domain. 

The  preceding  hasty  sketch  is  sufiicient  to  reveal  the  organic 
centre  of  the  whole  composition.  Human  virtue  and  morahty,  in  so 
far  as  they  pretend  to  be  something  in  and  by  themselves,  and  claim 
to  be  self-sufficient,  is  the  mark  against  which  Comedy  directs  its 
mockery,  and  wliich  the  dialectic  of  irony,  or  rather  their  own 
immanent  dialectic,  soon  resolves  into  absolute  nothingness. 
Yirtue  and  morahty  are,  no  doubt  {\\\\o  will  pretend  to  deny  it?)  the 
pruiciple  and  the  end  of  human  existence.     But  they  are  so  merely 
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through  and  in  God.  ]\Iere  huiiian  virtue^  wliich  pretends  to  a 
strength  of  its  own,  and,  as  if  it  had  witli  free  creative  energy 
niiid(!  itself,  arrogates  a  self-sufficiency,  is  but  a  mere  factitious 
virtue,  a  nothing,  like  the  glittering  soap-bubble  which  bursts 
with  the  fii-st  breath  of  air;  nay,  it  is  infhiitely  lower  than 
nothing,  since  it  is  the  vilest  of  sins,  and  the  seed  and  germ  of 
all  wickedness.  The  whole  piece,  accordingly,  rests  on  t  he  prune 
christian  truth— we  are  aU  sinners,  cliildrcn  of  wrath,  and  in  need  of 
mercy ;  in  other  words,  life  is  here  contemplated  in  its  gravest 
ai\d  profoundest  principle  of  virtue  and  morality.  But  even  this 
foundation  is  found  to  be  frail,  hollow,  and  worm-eaten,  when  em- 
l)loyed  exclusively  in  its  earthly  and  human  nature  to  prop  up  and 
support  the  hmnan  and  the  earthly. 

It  is  not  man's  moral  energy,  but  the  divine  (/race,  wliich  is 
the  stay  of  human  life,  because  it  is  oidy  in  and  through  tlie 
latter,  that  human  virtue  becomes  practicable,  and  that  it  is  trulyand 
l)roperly  virtue ; — a  truth  similar  to  that  which  the  "  Merchant  of 
A\>nice"  illustrated  in  the  case  of  law.  If  it  be  true  that  it  is 
only  by  God's  grace,  and  upon  penitent  acknowledgment  of  liis 
own  frailty  and  sinfulness,  that  man  receives  the  faculty  of  virtue  and 
perfection,  then  most  assuredly  is  he  bound  to  shew  mercy  and 
not  justice ;  and,  for  punishment,  pardon  upon  liis  repentant  and 
sorrowing  fellows  ;  as  Shakspearc  beautifully  expresses  it: — 

"  Alas!  alas! 
Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once ; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     O,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made  !" 

And  again  in  these  sublime  words  : — 

"  Could  great  men  thunder 

As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,  petty  officer. 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder  ; 
Nothing  but  thunder.     Merciful  heaven  ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
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Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 

Than  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man  ! 

Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 

Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 

His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep;  who,  with  our  spleens, 

Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 


When  the  poem  itself  furnishes  such  abundant  explanations  of  its 
deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  presume 
to  add  one  word  on  the  subject.  AU  that  remains  for  me  to  do  is, 
to  point  out  the  manner  the  fundamental  idea  is  again  reflected  in 
the  several  parts — the  characters,  the  situations,  and  the  circum- 
stances, attracting  them  all  to  its  magnetic  centre,  and  there 
ai'ranging  them  into  one  organic  body.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
this  in  the  principal  moments  of  the  action ;  in  the  conduct  of 
Angelo  (the  utter  worihlessness  of  wliich  requires  to  be  exposed, 
for  wliich  purpose  the  cheat  -Rhich  is  played  upon  liim  by 
Mariana  and  Isabella,  with  the  Duke^s  assistance,  is  indispensable,) 
in  the  danger  and  deliverance  of  Claudio,  and  in  the  part  wliich 
the  Duke  and  Isabella,  as  the  representatives  of  true  virtue,  take 
in  the  plot,  and  in  bringing  about  the  result.  The  Duke,  Angelo, 
and  Isabella,  arc  the  principal  characters ;  in  the  piece  itseK  these 
are  pretty  fidly  developed,  and  therefore,  after  our  previous  remarks, 
do  not  require  any  further  examination.  ^Escalus  stands  by  the 
side  of  Angelo  Like  the  mild,  peaceful,  and  aged  sage,  by  impe- 
tuous and  energetic  manhood  :  his  long  years  have  taught  and 
pm'iiied  liiin,  and  he  no  longer  mistakes  proud  pretension  for 
virtue,  nor  rigour  for  justice.  His  part  is  indispensable  as  an 
organic  counterpoise  to  Angelo;  and  partly  as  a  mean  between 
liim  and  the  Duke.  lor  the  Duke  and  Isabella  stand  far  liicrher 
than  he  does ;  they  have  the  grace  of  God  Avith  them,  wliile  he 
possesses  notliing  more  than  human  experience  and  compassion. 
With  equal  wdsdom,  Claudio  and  Jidiet  appear  only  in  the  back- 
gTound  j  they  are  the  well-executed  pictures  of  human  weakness 
which  sins  from  too  great  liberty,  and  being  brought  by  constraint 
and  suffering  to  repentance,  on  its  penitent  retm-n  is  received  and 
forgiven.  They  stand  in  contrast  to  the  Pharisaic  virtue  of  Angelo, 
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and  are^  as  it  were,  the  opposite  pole  of  the  piece.  lu  Lucio,  lastly^ 
and  IVoth,  Pompcy  tlie  Clown,  Barnardine,  and  Mistress  Over- 
done, we  have  various  shades  of  human  foUy,  vice,  and  iniquity. 
Lucio,  without  beiiig  absolutely  depraved  or  intentionally  bad,  as 
we  see  from  his  ready  co-operation  with  Claudio  and  Isabella, 
becomes,  tlirough  Avant  of  consideration,  both  vicious  and  disso- 
lute. Young  Master  Froth  is  simply  froth  ;  without  solidity 
euongli  for  deep  crime,  and  far  too  light  for  virtue.  Mistress 
Overdone  loves  sin  from  long  habit,  and  because  she  gains  a  liveli- 
hood by  it.  The  murderer  Barnardine  is  the  type  of  man's  rude 
sensual  nature,  Avhich  becomes  inhmnan  because  civilization  has 
not  extended  to  it  the  training  hand  of  education ; — we  see  in  his 
crime  the  sinfidness  of  the  individual,  which  has  its  root  and  niu"- 
ture  witliin  itself,  but  is  at  the  same  tune  fed  and  fostered  by  the 
universal  sinfidness  of  the  human  race.  Lastly,  Pompey  is  the 
assistant  of  Aace  from  mere  stupidity ;  he  knows  not,  nor  indeed 
troubles  himself  to  think  what  it  is  he  is  doing,  and  liis  untaught 
ignorance  looks  upon  life  itself  as  a  drinking-room,  in  wliich  a  man 
may  be  merry  if  he  will,  but  not  AAithout  money :  liis  faults  are 
not  so  much  faidts  of  inclination  and  commission,  as  they  are  the 
fruit  of  a  criminal  want  of  a  right  knowledge  and  of  a  per\'erted 
judgment ;  he  has  a  conviction  that  no  man  is  or  can  be  without 
faidts  and  weaknesses,  and  so  he  allows  himseK  to  go  his  own 
way  AAithout  thought  or  care;  liis  crime  is  his  very  foUy,  and 
therefore  it  is  of  the  most  venial  kind.  Although  he  sustains  the 
part  of  the  CIoaati  of  the  piece,  the  preceding  remarks  must  have 
prepared  us  to  find  that  it  is  not  pre-eminently  liis  vocation  to 
invest  in  his  OAvn  individuality  the  fundamental  idea  with  concrete 
vitality,  or  to  exl libit  it  in  a  parodical  form.  Ordinary  folly  is 
too  light  to  balance  the  whole  weight  of  the  grave  view  of  life, 
which  is  here  opened  before  us  ;  and  a  more  reflective  and  tragic 
fool,  like  the  friend  of  "Lear,"  woidd  be  out  of  place  in  comedy. 
Accordingly,  Shakspeare  has  made  use  of  the  fool,  as  one  among 
many  other  subordinate  characters,  to  throw  light  upon  the  lead- 
ing idea ;  he  has  no  more  weight  and  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  figures  with  wliora  we  have  classed  liim.  But  if  we  ask 
Avhat  common  'purpose  is  this — for  what  end  is  this  register  of 
crime  and  criminals  brought  before  us — the  answer  is  at  hand  : 
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US  we  must  gain  a  real  insight  into  the  essence  of  human  virtue 
and  morality,  it  is  to  this  end  necessary  to  look  into  the  whole 
depths  of  man's  viciousness  and  immorality ;  that  is  the  purpose  of 
the  poem.  AU  these  sinful  creatures,  with  their  various  offences, 
V.'ere  furthermore  requisite  to  shew  how  far  more  deserving  of 
mercy  and  forgiveness  all  other  evil-doers  are,  than  the  harsh,  arro- 
gantly vu'tuous,  and  hypocritical  Angelo.  Let  us  listen  to  tlic 
Duke's  instructive  words  addressed  to  Barnardine  : 

"  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
That  apprehends  no  farther  than  this  world, 
And  squar'st  thy  life  according.     Thou'rt  condemned. 
But,  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  quit  them  all, 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
P'or  better  times  to  come. — Friar,  advise  uim  : 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand  :" 

and  it  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  poet  especially  intro- 
duced these  figui'es  for  this  excellent  reason,  of  reflecting  in  their 
evd  vices  the  still  more  evil  vuiue  of  Angelo.  They  were  there- 
fore necessary  in  order  that  the  profound  depth  of  the  represented 
idea  might  be  totally  exhausted.  Por  the  comic  view  of  things — 
and  comedy,  which  is  its  dramatico-poetic  form — 'O'ork  only  by 
contrast.  It  is  not  true  human  virtue  and  morahty  that  it  directly 
exliibits,  but  rather  false  virtue,  sin,  and  moral  perversity.  And 
even  because  the  latter  is  broken  in  pieces  before  the  might  of 
virtue,  or  else  proves  its  own  destruction,  truth  and  justice  are  by 
the  contrast  brought  to  view,  not  merely  before  the  mental  eye  of 
the  spectator,  but  bodily  in  the  drama  itself.  And  it  is  simply  on 
this  account,  and  not  because  of  the  occasional  comic  scenes  and 
laughable  characters,  that  "Measure  for  Measure"  merits  its  title 
of  comedy :  it  is,  in  truth,  a  perfect  comedy  in  Shakspeare's  noble 
style. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  understand  on  what  principle  this  piece  has 
been  censured  as  gloomy.  This  blame  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  mind  which  had  never  felt  the  inexpressible  pleasure  of 
melancholy.  As  to  its  fundamental  idea,  that  is  the  most  cheerful 
that  could  be.  An  inexhaustible  stream  of  joy  wells  forth  from 
the  thought  that,  although  mere  human  vhtue  is  absolutely  good 
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for  nothing,  we  have  only  need  to  confess  our  weakness  to  find  in 
the  divine  grace  not  only  true  virtue,  but  streugtli  likewise,  fur 
exercising  it.  No  doubt  the  way  in  which  life  leads  us  to  this 
wisdom,  is  not  always  the  merriest.  But  neither  art,  nor  comedy 
itself,  have  mere  laughter  for  their  end.  Indeed,  to  laugh  aright 
we  must  even  be  deeply  serious,  and  the  laugh  \\diich  has  not  a 
depth  of  gravity  beneath  it,  is  childish,  silly,  and  most  strange  to 
art.  'J'his  truth  must  have  beeu  felt  by  all  who  have  understood 
and  found  merriment  in  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare. 

A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  on  the  title  of  the  piece.  It  is 
not  intended,  as  might  perhaps  be  supposed,  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  like  ought  to  be  repaid  with  like,  according  to  the  old  law  of 
talio — a  limb  for  a  limb,  aiul  life  for  life.  Such  is  its  purport  in 
an  ironical  sense  alone.  Its  true  sense  is  that  of  the  beautiful 
petition  in  the  prayer  which  Our  Lord  has  taught  us : — "  Torgivc 
us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us." 
None  of  us,  in  short,  ought  mentally  even  to  judge  another :  for 
not  one  of  us  is  without  sin,  and  we  are  all  liable  to  the  very  fault 
^^■hicll  we  condemn.  As,  therefore,  each  looks  for  mercy  from 
God,  he  ought  in  like  manner  to  shew  mercy — to  give  what  he 
asks,  and  with  the  same  measure  that  he  wishes  it  to  be  meted  unto 
ImnseK,  he  ought  to  mete  unto  others.  And  in  this  sense  is  like 
to  be  given  for  like,  and  Measure  for  Measure. 

And  should  any  Quixote  of  virtue — whether  pedant  or  Pharisee — 
be  bold  enough,  because  of  a  few  loose  jokes,  to  accuse  the  greatest 
of  Christian  poets  of  immorality  and  impiety,  let  him  in  punish- 
ment of  his  temerity  read  over  this  charming  and  irresistible 
poem — once,  twice,  aye  ten  times,  and  in  all  probabiHty  he  Avill 
yet  again  return  to  it. 

Moreover,  "  IMeasure  for  Measure"  exhibits  more  clearly  than 
any  other  piece  the  profound  skiU  of  Shakspeare,  in  giving  intel- 
lectual depth  and  dramatic  hfe  to  his  traditional  materials.  It  has 
been  ah-eady  stated,  that  the  same  subject  had  been  previously  adapted 
to  the  stage  in  1578,  by  Whetstone,  in  his  "Promos  and  Cassan- 
dra," Avho  again  took  it  from  the  tales  of  Gu-aldi  Cinthio  (Hccom- 
mithi  ovvero  Cento  Novelle  etc.),  of  which  he  has  also  given  an 
EugKsh  version  in  his  Heptamcrone  (1582).  Shakspeare  was  un- 
questionably acquainted  both  with  the  drama  and  the  novel;  every 
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particular  in  wliich  he  has  deviated  from  both  is  an  improvement, 
not  more  dramatic  than  sensible,  as  the  thoughtful  reader  will  readily 
see  from  the  few  alterations  which  I  shall  enumerate.  As  the  story 
is  given  in  Echtermeyer  and  Simrock's  collection,  I.  95  P.,  and 
Whetstone's  drama  is  one  of  the  ''  Six  old  ]3lays  on  which  Shakspeare 
founded  his  "Measure  for  Measure,"  (Lond.  1779, 1. 1);  the  reader 
may  easily  satisfy  himself  further.  In  Cinthio's  Tales,  Claudio 
(Vico)  is  actually  executed  :  this  particular  Whetstone  himself  has 
changed,  but  differently  from  Shakspeare.  In  both  the  Duke  (the 
Kaiser  Maximilian  of  the  tale)  remains  throughout  behind  the 
scenes ;  but  Shakspeare  has  made  him  a  leading  personage,  and 
thereby  given  him  a  wliolly  different  character,  shape,  and  impor- 
tance. According  to  Cinthio  and  Whetstone,  Isabella  resigns  her- 
seK  to  the  guilty  passion  of  Augelo.  In  Shakspeare,  Mariana  is 
substituted  for  her,  which  materially  softens  the  actual  guilt  of 
Angelo,  and  room  is  left  for  his  forgiveness  by  the  Didte,  which 
in  the  other  case  would  appear  unjust  and  unrighteous.  Lastly, 
several  of  the  inferior  characters  are  of  Shakspeare's  own  invention. 
The  main  point,  however,  is  the  idea  which  pervades  and  animates 
the  whole,  and  that  is  entirely  his  own. 

The  comedy  Avhich  we  are  next  to  consider  displays  in  a  higher 
degree  then  even  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  or  any  other  drama,  the  characteristic  peculiarity  of 
Shakspeare's  comedy.  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to  me  to 
possess  much  of  the  spirit  of  romantic  poetry.  As  its  fulness  of 
bitter  humour  spontaneously  unites  itself  with  tragedy  and  the 
tragic  view  of  life,  so  this  profound  seriousness  and  tragic  suffering 
and  fate  are  not  oidy  not  unkno^vn  to  the  romantic-cow /t- 
view,  but  belong  rather  to  the  very  notion  of  romantic  comedy. 
In  its  details  and  special  motives  it  has  much  in  common 
with  tragedy,  but  the  position  relatively  to  the  whole  which  it 
gives  to  these  details  is  very  different ;  it  works  them  out  in  a 
different  manner  from  tragedy,  so  that  they  thereby  acquire  an 
essentially  different  signification,  just  as  the  general  views  on  which 
they  are  respectively  founded  are  discrepant.  So  long  as  we 
adhere  to  the  vulgar  idea  of  comedy,  it  will  perhaps  sound  strange 
to  call  Cymheline — that  marvellous  drama — a  comedy;  and  yet  we 
shall  acknowledge  that  such  is  its  true  character  if  once  we  dis- 
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possess?  our  minds  of  the  common  error  wliicli  confounds  comedy 
with  farce.  Cpnbehne  may  be  well  designated  a  comedy  of 
destiny :  it  embraces  in  its  subject  all  the  objective  foundations  of 
morality,  find  the  most  powerful  relations  and  conditions  of  life — 
wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For  by  destiny,  in  the  comic 
domain,  we  do  not  understand  divane  Providence  immediately,  but 
eith{!r  that  subjective  and  objective  chance  wliich  rules  human  life 
as  a  higher  ]iower,  or  else  the  intrigues  of  man  liimself,  which  by 
their  mutual  entanglement  cross  and  paralyse  each  other,  and 
consequently  bring  about  at  last  a  very  different  result  from  what 
they  were  originally  intended  to  produce.  Of  these  two  the  former 
constitutes  the  destiny  of  the  comedy  of  fancy,  the  latter  is  that  of 
intrigue.  Both,  however,  do  not  properly  constitute  destiny. 
AVhile  the  powers  w  Inch  apparently  rule  the  life  of  man  mutually  de- 
stroy each  other,  and  their  own  empire  is  subverted,  a  verj-  different 
one  is  estabhshed,  and  by  the  contrast  we  are  taught  to  discern 
the  divine  Providence  itself,  guiding  and  disposing  the  events 
and  contingencies  of  life. 

CymbeHne  is  essentially  a  comedy  of  intrigue.  Its  intrigue, 
however,  assumes  externally  and  apparently  the  form  of  tragic 
destiny,  wliich,  indeed,  becomes  truly  comic,  w  henever  (as,  e.f/.  in 
Mulhier's  woeful  tragedies)  it  goes  consciously  and  intriguingly  to 
work  with  all  sorts  of  far-fetched  tricks  and  artifices.  In  C}iubehne 
we  meet  with  the  most  diversified  and  manifold  intrigues :  the 
moral  Aveakness  and  per^^^rsity  of  the  dramatic  personages  bring 
at  first  suffering  and  woe  on  all  aromid  them,  dissolving  the  ties 
of  family  and  affection,  and  plunging  the  state  itself  in  confusion ; 
but  their  intrigues  ultimately  close  with  and  frustrate  each  other, 
and  thereby  effect  undesignedly  that  which  ought  to  be.  Thus  at 
the  opening,  Posthumus,  who  has  secretly  married  the  daughter  of 
Cymbehne,  is  punished  by  that  monarch  by  banishment,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  wicked  queen,  who  had  intended  to  secure  the 
thi-one  for  her  own  son,  by  uniting  him  in  marriage  to  her  step- 
daughter. Imogene  has  sinned  against  a  parent's  authority,  and 
the  father  indulges  liis  anger  and  passion  iqion  his  child  and  his 
son-in-law.  In  the  next  place,  lacliimo,  by  his  cunning  and  arti- 
fice, wins  the  strange  wager  he  has  laid  with  Posthimius,  who,  in 
despair  and  revenge,  meditates  the  murder  of  liis  chaste  and  faithful 
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wife.  But  his  design  miscarries,  tlirough  a  counter-intrigue  of  hi& 
servant  Pisanio,  on  whom  lie  enjoins  the  execution  of  his  vengeance, 
vrho  induces  Imogene  to  leave  the  court  and  her  home.  She 
purposes  to  assume  the  garb  of  a  page,  and  to  proceed  to  Italy  in 
search  of  her  husband.  Sick  and  weak,  she  takes  refuge  in  the 
cave  of  Bellarius,  where  she  is  tlu'own  into  a  death-like  swoon  by 
a  potion  which  the  queen  had  received  from  her  physician  for 
poison,  and  had  given  toPisanio  as  a  strengthening  draught,  in  order 
to  remove  both  him  and  Imogene  out  of  her  way.  Pisanio's  artifice 
and  his  own  guilty  designs  bring  Cloten  (the  queen's  son  by  a 
former  husband)  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  Posthumus,  to  the  cave 
of  Bellarius,  who,  to  revenge  his  own  unjust  banishment  from  the 
court,  had  stolen  the  king's  sons,  while  they  were  of  tender  age, 
and  here  brought  them  up  as  his  own.  One  of  the  latter  kills  the 
boastful  and  blood-thirsty  Cloten,  and  casts  liis  head  into  the  river. 
His  body,  and  the  seemingly  lifeless  Imogene,  are  placed  for  burial 
in  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  Here  Imogene  awakes  from  her  insensibility, 
and  deceived  by  his  dress,  mistakes  the  trunk  of  Cloten  for  that  of 
her  husband.  In  tliis  sorrow  she  is  found  by  Lucius,  a  Eoman 
general,  commanding  in  the  war  against  Cymbeline,  and  is  taken 
into  his  service  as  a  page.  Deceived  by  Pisanio  into  the  belief 
that  Imogene  has  been  murdered,  Posthumus  has  joined  the 
Roman  army  in  the  hope  of  meeting  death  in  battle  on  his  native 
soil.  But  as  soon  as  he  lands,  the  love  of  country  prevails,  and 
changing  his  plan,  takes  his  place  as  a  common  peasant  in  the 
British  ranks.  By  liis  valour  and  that  of  BeUarius  and  liis  reputed 
sons,  the  British  win  the  battle  wliich  they  had  almost  lost.  But 
the  desire  of  death  leads  Posthumus  again  to  change  sides,  and  he 
is  taken  among  the  Roman  prisoners.  As  he  is  led  to  death,  he 
hears  lachimo  confess  his  wicked  artifice,  and  is  induced  to  declare 
himself.  At  the  same  time,  the  queen,  in  the  ravings  of  a  dis- 
turbed mind  and  mortal  sickness,  confesses  her  o\^ti  ill  deeds.  The 
discovery  of  Cloten's  murder  extorts  from  BeUarius  his  secret ; 
Imogene  also  is  found,  and  all  ends  in  recognition,  and  pardon, 
and  peace,  and  joy.  When  weakness,  mahce,  and  perversity  have 
been  cauglit  in  their  own  toils,  order  and  harmony  are  restored  to 
the  unsettled  relations  of  wedlock,  the  family,  and  the  state.  For 
these  fundamental  supports  of  human  life  and  civilization,  rest 
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themselves  on  the  empire  and  law  of  intellect :  man's  free-will 
both  raises  and  casts  them  down  again ;  but  while  they  are  in  con- 
fusion he  cannot  himself  subsist^  and  an  inherent  necessity,  involved 
in  his  very  freedom,  quickly  restores  order  to  the  universal  disorder 
and  chaos. 

The  mind  and  life  of  man  are,  in  short,  here  viewed  under  the 
same  aspect  as  in  the  "Tempest,"  that,  viz.,  of  his  wdll  and  conduct. 
But  as  in  the  present  case  the  story  assumes  the  shape  of  a  comedy 
of  intrigue,  the  volition  does  not  stop  at  the  mere  designs  and  in- 
tentions, but  passes  on  into  real  actions  and  events ;  and  plans  and 
deeds  are  purposely  accumulated  in  order  that  they  may  the  more 
fully  work  out  their  own  comic  paralysis,  and  the  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate what  is  uni  versa  III/  true  of  the  represented  idea.  "While  in  tlie 
"  Tempest,"  agreeably  to  its  fantastic  character,  the  human  will  and 
conduct,  conquered  by  a  secret  power  of  good  objec  ft  re///  opposing 
it,  involuntarily  assume  a  very  different  and  opposite  form  to  its  oAvn 
bias ;  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  intrigue  required  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  subjective  termination.  In  the  former  the  power  of 
good  is  positive ;  in  the  latter  negative,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself 
merely  by  the  destruction  of  evil.  To  exliibit  the  contradiction  and 
insulficiency  of  human  plans  and  conduct,  which  become,  as  it  were, 
a  destiny  both  to  then-  immediate  agents  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
nothingness  of  such  a  self-created  destiny,  appears  to  be  the  groimd 
idea  of "  Cymbeline."  Shakspeare,  we  may  well  say,  has  here 
sought  to  give  a  poetical  illustration  of  the  proposition — man  is 
not  master  of  his  own  lot,  which  is  unquestionably  as  true  as  its 
contrary.  It  is,  however,  the  living  contemplation  of  the  whole 
of  life  from  this  particular  point  of  view,  and  not  any  isolated  and 
dead  notion,  which  in  its  philosophical  generality  w'ould  be  most 
unsuited  to  art,  that  forms  the  soul  of  the  represented  story. 

Thus  considered,  the  poem  becomes  at  once  thoroughly  intelli- 
gible, and  no  single  figure  in  it  appears  superfluous ;  every  move- 
ment necessary  and  each  single  cl^iracter  indispensable,  as  only 
serving  to  display  the  ground  thought  in  some  fresh  turn  and  new 
modification,  and  the  multitude  of  the  dramatic  personages,  as  well 
as  of  the  mass  of  incidents  and  suffering,  arrange  themselves  into  one 
harmonious  and  well  organized  Avhole.  The  Queen  and  Imogene, 
Cioten  and  Posthimuis,  are  evidently  the  principal  contrasts  around 
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whom,  as  its  poles,  the  whole  action  and  interest  revolve.  The  Queen, 
whose  guilty  machinations  tln-eaten  with  ruin  Posthiunus  and 
Imogene,  the  King  himself,  and  Pisanio,  and  all  else  that  have  any 
goodness  or  virtue,  holds  in  her  own  hands  the  reigns  of  govern- 
ment, and  would  make  her  will  both  law  and  fate  to  all,  sees  all 
her  plans  suddenly  wrecked,  and  falls  at  last  the  victim  of  the 
destructive  energy  of  her  own  wickedness.  Cloten,  whom  the 
Queen  alone  can  rule,  is  by  his  own  savage  ferocity  caught  in  liis 
own  snare,  and  liis  fate  is  but  a  modified  reflection  of  the  same 
truth  that  his  mother's  life  and  death  set  forth.  Imogene  and 
Postlnonus,  by  their  secret  marriage  \idthout  the  consent  of  her 
father,  have  justly  incurred  whatever  sufferings  befal  them ;  upon 
Imogene  they  faU  without  staining  the  mirror  of  her  pure  woman- 
Kness,  and  therefore  produce  at  once  their  beneficial  design.  They- 
deprive  Postlmmus  of  liis  self-possession,  but  the  destiny  which  he 
has  prepared  for  himself,  the  death  which  he  is  seeking,  are  thwarted 
and  turned  aside  by  the  counterplay  of  others'  intrigues,  and  are 
turned  eventually  into  Hfe  and  happiness.  Even  the  artful  in- 
triguing lachimo  is  improved  and  converted  by  the  misery  which  he 
has  brought  upon  himseK  and  others.  Bellarius  too,  who  breathed 
and  contemplated  nothing  but  deadly  revenge,  has  undesignedly 
rescued  the  Princes  from  the  clutches  of  the  Queen,  and  contrary 
to  his  original  design,  preserves  and  educates  for  the  throne  a 
noble  youth  in  every  way  A^orthy  of  the  dignity,  and  so  brings  a 
blessing  on  the  closing  years  of  his  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pisanio,  the  faithful  and  honest  servant  of  Postliumus,  has  no 
design  or  desire  but  what  is  good  and  honom'able,  and  yet  whatever 
he  does  leads  only  to  trouble  and  suffering.  Cymbeline,  lastly, 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  king,  whom  the  miseries  of  all 
the  other  parts  more  or  less  remotely  affect,  in  wliora  the  rays  of 
the  large  circle  converge  again,  aromid  whom  aU  revolves,  forms  as 
it  were  the  quiescent  centre  of  motion,  wliich,  however  passive  and 
latent,  regulates  the  fortunes  of  all,  and  is  ultimately  influenced 
by  them.  The  drama  therefore  justly  derives  its  name  from  him. 
The  justice  of  this  conception  of  the  piece  is  at  once  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  thus  animated  by  a  single  ground  idea,  it  easily 
rounds  itseK  off  into  an  organic  whole.  But  then  the  question 
occurs,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  appearance  of  the  spirits  and 
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deities  in  tlic  fourth  scene  of  tlic  fifth  act.    It  must,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  be  regarded  as  a  mistake  on  Sliukspeare's   part.     No 
doubt  we  see  clearly  enough  the  end  which  the  ])oct  had  in  view 
by  it ;  he  wished  by  their  introduction  to  signify  that  the  true 
might  of  destiny,  which  arranges  the  tangled  threads  of  the  designs, 
actions,  and  suH'crings  of  men,  and  whose  unseen  hand  fastens  or 
loosens  the  knots,  is  the  divine  justice  and  providence  itself.     So 
far  the  scene  does  but  confirm  cm*  view  of  the  whole,     l^iit  hy 
tliis  visible  manifestation  of  the  divine,  he  has  not  only  combined 
together  the  separate  elements  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  but  he 
has  also  confused  the  t^o  distinct  views  of  life  which  form  their 
respective  foundations.     Tliis  dualism  admits,  it  is  true,  of  an  orga- 
nic union  of  its  two  parts :  a  higher  unity  comprises  both  the  tragic 
and  the  comic  view.    But  this,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  artisti- 
cally practicable  nowhere  except  in  ^^•hat  is  properly  the  historical 
drama,  where,  however,  the  two  views  are  by  no  means  coiifouvded, 
and  their  poetic  validity  in  consc(iuence  rendered  doubtful,   but 
truly  reconciled  by  being  raised  to  a  higher  position  and  fused 
togethei'  in  organic  unity,  in  such  wise  that  the  significance  and 
justification  of  each  being  unimpaired,  they  both  continue  to  he 
independent  members  of  one  body.     But  "  Cymbehne  "  can  hardly 
pass  for  an  historical  drama.     Not  only  its  entire  structure,  but 
all  the  parts,  equally  militate  against  such  a  view ;  the  a})paritiou 
of  the  deities  is  in  an  especial  manner  inconsistent  with  it.     Tliis 
admixture  disturbs,  in  fact,  not  only  the  intrinsic  unity  of  idea,  but 
also  the  organic  structure  of  the  entire  fabric.     Tlie  very  circum- 
stance that  the  necessity  of  this  scene  is  not  at  once  apparent — 
since  even  ^^^thout  it  every  thing  woidd  have  proceeded  in  the 
same  way  as  at  present — proves  it  to  be  a  needless  interruption. 
In  every  organised  body  a  superfluous  member  does  but  im]iede  and 
interfere  with  its  free  action.     Another  fault  in  the  structiu-e  of 
"  Cymbeline  "  is  the  absence  of  any  such  light  and  merry  charac- 
ter, or  laughable  situations,  as  might  serve  to  keep  us  in  mind  of 
the  comic  domain,  on  Avliich,  notwithstanding  the  omission,   tlie 
wliolc  piec(^   unquestionably    stands.      By    tin's  want   the   piiciu 
acquires  a  dark  look — darker  even  than  any  tragedy. 

I  cannot  hesitate  to  concur  in  the  \  iew  of  Ticck,  who  supposes 
"  that  the  checkered  and  romantic  story  may  have  attracted  the 
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youthful  mind  of  ShakspearCj  and  inspired  liim  to  attempt  to 
adapt  it  to  the  stage."  This  first  juvenile  essay  he  may  probably 
have  revised  toM'ards  the  close  of  his  poetic  career — such  a  supposi- 
tion is  greatly  favoured  by  the  unevenness  of  the  style — and  he  may 
have  retained  the  ill-placed  scene  of  the  gods^  either  because  it  had 
formerly  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind^  or 
because^  in  the  patch-work  of  revision,  he  either  lost  sight  of 
organic  unity,  or  was  unable  to  reju'oduce  the  exact  spirit  and  idea 
und(!r  whose  influence  he  had  originally  composed  the  piece. 

That  tliis  revision — or  probably  the  entire  piece — belongs  to 
the  last  years  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  labours,  admits  not  of 
doubt.  Not  merely  the  language  and  versification,  but  in  an 
especial  maimer  the  gloomy  aspect  of  the  whole,  and  the  deep 
seriousness  which  heavily  weighs  upon  it,  bespeak  its  later  origin. 
Ticck  thought  it  to  be  Sliakspeare's  last  work,  and  assigned  it  to 
1614-15.  It  has,  however,  been  recently  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  oft-cited  document  discovered  by  ColHer — the  manuscript  of 
Dr.  Formau — tliat  it  was  acted  somewhere  between  20tli  April, 
1610,  and  15th  May,  1611.  (New  Particulars,  &c.  p.  22.) 
Malone  (Reed,  ii.  333,)  having  discovered  some  circumstances 
Avhich  make  it  tolerably  certain  that  "  Macbeth"  and  "  Cymbeline" 
were  produced  nearly  about  the  same  time,  placed  the  latter  in 
1605.  In  this  view  Drake  and  Chalmers  both  concur,  the  latter, 
however,  assigning  both  pieces  to  the  later  date  of  1610.  For 
my  part,  as  it  appears  to  me  pretty  certain  that  "  Macbeth"  was 
first  produced  on  the  stage  in  1010,  I  shall  place  "  Cymbeline" 
somewhere  between  1609-11.     It  was  first  priiited  in  1623"^. 

*  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  "  Cymbeline"  were  drawn  are  as  yet 
undiscovered.  In  the  old  English  Chronicles  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and 
Holinshed,  we  find  a  legendary  King  Cymbeline,  with  his  two  sons  Guiderius  and 
Arviragus,  but  from  this  quarter  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  nothing  more  tlian  the 
mere  names,  and  the  time  in  which  the  story  is  placed.  If,  however,  we  must 
suppose  him  to  have  borrowed  from  some  quarter  or  other,  a  tale  of  Boccaccio, 
(Decam.  ii.  9,)  seems  the  most  likely,  although  the  deviations  are  so  mateiial  as 
to  come  very  near  to  a  new  invention  allogethLr.  (Cf.  Simrock,  &c.  i.  1 79  f, 
iii.  205  f.  Grimm.  Altd.  Wiilder,  i.  27  f.)  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  piece 
"  Westward  fiir  Smelts,"  from  which  Malone  supposes  a  part  of  the  fable  to  be 
taken. 
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7.  MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR— TROILUS  AND 

CRESSIDA. 

1  place  these  two  dramas  together,  and  exclude  them  Iruin  llu. 
ideal  ckissilicatioii  to  which  I  have  attempted  to  reduce  all  the 
rest  of  Shakspeare's  Comedies,  because  of  the  ^^•idely  distinct  and 
divergent  character  which  they  seem  to  possess.  They  are,  for 
instance,  the  only  pieces  in  which  Shakspeare  is,  properly  speaking, 
satirical.  The  satirical  element  is  no  doubt  contained  in  the 
comic  view  of  life ;  nay  more,  comedy  is  no  doubt  satire  also,  but 
satire  in  a  loose  and  general  sense.  It  is  an  ohjectice  satire  that 
is  perceptible  in  Comedy ;  that  is,  the  comic  element  wliich  lies  in 
tlie  weakness  and  perversity  of  man  mocks  itself,  and  the  dialectic 
of  irony  draws  out  the  absolute  nullity  of  human  life  as  a  mass  of 
contradiction  and  absurdity.  For  to  ridicule  is  but  to  set  fortii 
an  object  in  its  infinite  nothingness,  unreality,  and  invahdity ;  and 
consequently  its  real  worthlessness.  But  such  ohjectice  satire  is 
not  satire  in  its  stricter  and  proper  signification.  And  this  is 
only  found  where  the  ridicide  forms  part  of  tlie  subjective  design 
of  the  poet,  and  not  of  the  objective  tendency  of  th(>  poem.  No 
doubt  tins  subjective  purpose  cannot  stand  out  prumitientli/  and 
nakedlij  in  the  drama,  for  this  is  a  form  of  art  which  rigorously 
excludes  the  jwet's  personalitij  from  its  limits.  Even  in  tlie  para- 
basis  of  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  it  is  only  in  some  assaincd 
character  of  the  piece  that  the  poet  places  himself  between  it  and 
the  spectators ;  by  this  contrivance  tlie  general  satiric  tendency  is 
no  doubt  strengthened,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  strict  dramatic 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  only  mediately  that  the  satire  can  exhibit 
itself;  agreeably  to  the  nature  and  laws  of  dramatic  art,  the  sub- 
jective purpose  of  the  poet  must  veil  itself  under,  and  oidy  twinkle 
through  the  objectivity  of  the  representation.  And  it  will  even 
thus  easily  make  itself  known ;  and  we  only  need  to  coinj)are  such 
Aristophanic  comedies  or  pieces  as  Tieck's  "  \*n\\7.  Zurbino," 
"  Verkehrte  W^elt,"  &c.  with  the  comedies  of  Shaksi)eare,  which 
we  have  hitherto  been  considering,  in  order  to  ai)prehend  clearly 
the   dill'creiice   between   llie    ])n)]ier  s;iliric    drani:i    and   ordiiuu-y 
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comedy.  The  finer  the  veil  which  conceals  the  subjective  purpose 
of  ridieule^  and  the  further  that  wliich  simply  on  account  of  its 
subjectivity  must  ever  be  undramatic  and  leave  a  disagreeable 
impression  behind^  retires  behind  the  objective  screen^  the  more 
subtle  and  the  more  poetically  perfect  is  the  satire.  And  in  this 
respect  we  have  yet  another  reason  for  admiring  Shakspeare's 
masterly  skilly  as  having  so  exquisitely  succeeded  in  veiling  his 
satirical  pm-pose  that  few  have  hitherto  detected  it. 

The  very  origin  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  "  specially 
distinguishes  it  from  every  other  of  oiu*  author's  productions.  So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  oidy  one  of  Shakspeare's  pieces  that  owes 
its  existence,  not  to  the  free  disposition  of  poetic  genius,  but  to  an 
external  stimulus.  According  to  a  tradition,  not,  indeed,  authen- 
ticated, we  are  indebted  for  it  to  a  wish  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  see 
the  doughty  Talstaff  in  love,  with  whom  ''  Henry  the  Fourth''  had 
made  her  accpiainted.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  royalty, 
Shakspeare  is  said  to  have  fuiished  the  piece  in  fomieen  days — a 
performance  which  is  no  more  incredible  than  the  Avish  of  the 
Queen.  In  fact,  the  personahty  of  Talstaff  is  throughout  the 
piece  silently  assumed  to  be  well  known ;  at  any  rate  we  should 
never  be  able  to  understand  his  character  from  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  "  alone.  Since,  therefore,  Falstaff  is  in  tliis  piece  the 
centre  around  wliich  the  whole  action  revolves,  and  the  leading 
idea  has  its  root  in  his  personal  peculiarities,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  dilate  a  little  upon  his  character ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be 
necessary  to  borrow  the  leading  traits  of  it  from  the  First  and 
Second  Parts  of  "Henry  the  Fourth."  He  well  deserves  this  distinc- 
tion at  om'  hands,  since  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages  and 
Lands  has  evidently  handled  his  character  with  a  decided  partiality, 
and  has  worked  it  out  with  more  detail  and  care  than  he  has 
bestowed  on  any  other  of  his  dramatic  creation. 

In  the  character  of  Falstafl'  we  detect  at  one  glance  two  strongly 
marked  and  prominent  features.  He  possesses  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  wit  and  humour,  and  as  great  if  not  greater  store  of 
sensuaHty,  and  love  of  enjoyment.  All  the  resources  of  his 
wit,  inventive  talents,  and  acuteness,  are  taxed  to  excuse  and 
defend  his  sensual  propensities,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
cm'e  the  means  for  their  gratification ;  he  has  no  other  end  in 
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life;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  his  sole  Inisiuess  iiiid  ()fcu])atioii. 
Kalshiir  is  u  perfect  epicure,  a  complete  Muda'inoiiist,  in  the  shape 
of  a  cavalier  of  Shaksj)eai-e's  time,  lie  is  without  great  passions, 
for  such  atlbrd  by  their  gralitication,  no  doubt,  a  great  vet  at  best 
but  a  transitory  pleasure;  while  the  torture  witli  which  sucli  un- 
gratified  desires  scourge  and  hurt  the  soul  is  far  greater  and  more 
lasting.  Neither  has  he  any  love  for  wickedness,  properly  speak- 
ing :  he  is  without  gross  vices  or  crimes,  for  they  are  enemies  to 
the  real  eujoyment  of  life,  since  tlie  troubled  conscience  cannot 
rest,  and  their  fruits  are  rotten  from  the  very  first.  Besides, 
great  crimes  would  rc^quire  pains  and  trouble  for  their  execu- 
tion, aiul  are  immediately  followed  by  the  fear  of  punishment, 
and  great  vices  invariably  blunt  and  deaden  the  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment. Neither  is  he  envious  or  jealous — for  envy  is  its  own  tor- 
mentor— but  he  is  ready  to  rejoice  at  the  pleasure  of  otiiers,  and 
even  to  assist  others  in  procuring  it,  so  long,  at  least,  as  it  does 
not  cost  him  any  very  irksome  trouble.  As  to  lesser  faults, 
lying,  cheating,  lechery,  and  chambering,  he  is  not  over  ])arti- 
cular;  even  to  a  little  thieving  mthout  violence  he  has  no  objec- 
tion, when  he  thinks  he  can  rely  upon  high  protection,  and 
especially  if  he  can  mix  up  with  it  a  good  joke.  He  trusts  to  his 
wit  to  screen  him  from  all  unpleasant  consequences ;  such  pecca- 
dilloes he  thinks  both  natural  and  inevitable,  since  without  them 
he  must  go  without  pleasure,  and  without  the  means  of  i)rocuring 
/it.  Were  it  possible  he  would  not  wish  to  commit  a  single  fault 
except  in  fun,  and  even  if  he  could  not  be  absolutely  good  and 
virtuous,  he  certainly  would  never  be  a  monster  of  vice.  Tor  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  love  \nrtue,  it  is  only  because  it  demands 
more  firmness  and  thouglitfulness,  and  a  greater  command  and 
renunciation  of  self,  than  he  possesses.  If  he  believes  not  in 
virtue,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  him  a  monstrous  thing,  a  mere 
piece  of  sophistry  and  pretension,  to  expect  man  to  go  against  the 
impul-es  of  his  nature,  and  to  give  up  present  pleasure  and  ease 
for  the  prosj)ect  of  future  joy  and  happiness.  Yirtue,  therefore, 
and  its  pretended  pleasures,  are  in  his  siglit  a  mere  word  like 
honoiu" ;  it  has  no  skill  in  surgery,  nor  in  aught  else ;  it  has  no  good 
for  the  living,  and  does  at  most  but  honour  the  dead,  mIio  are 
insensible  to  it  :  it  is  a  mere  escutcheon,  and  lie^l  none  of  it.    Af 
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the  same  time  he  knows  right  well  that  he  must  seem  to  pos- 
sess certain  virtues^  such  as  courage,  goodness  of  heart,  honesty, 
and  especially  honour  and  repute,  for  without  these  he  would 
fold  it  hard  to  Hve.  Here  also  his  wit  and  shrewdness  must 
be  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  imperturbable  efTrontery.  His 
ready  and  inexhaustible  invention  rescues  him  from  all  difficidties, 
wheedles  honest  and  simple  folk  out  of  their  money,  and  stays  off 
all  unseasonable  demands ;  and  the  \\'ay  in  which  he  imposes  upon 
shallow  blockheads  and  conceited  simpletons  is  incomparable.  As 
he  made  flesh  and  blood  the  imme(hate  end  of  liis  existence,  and 
keeps  it  steadily  in  view,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  is  almost 
invariably  successful  in  the  object  of  his  pursuits. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  Falstaff's  individuality.  But 
such  descriptions  are  not  sufficient  to  render  a  character,  who  is 
the  principal  hero  of  an  entire  dramatic  work,  understood  in  liis  full 
artistic  significance.  It  requires  therefore  a  furtlier  elucidation. 
The  cliaracter  of  Falstaff  evidently  borders  close  on  caricature,  wath- 
out,  however,  overstepping  the  bomidary  line  of  reaHty.  Both  in 
his  internal  peculiarities  and  in  liis  outward  appearance  he  is 
evidently  an  ideal  personality,  and  yet  he  possesses  so  much  of 
living  freshness  and  of  portrait-like  reahty,  that  we  feel  almost 
sure  of  having  somewhere  or  other  met  Avith  his  original;  he 
keeps  himself  so  nicely  on  the  fine  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  general  and  the  individual,  as  to  appear  the  true  mean 
between  both,  where  the  two  extremes  are  fused  together  into 
organic  unity.  This  alone  constitutes  him  a  true  artistic  picture 
— a  perfect  M'ork  of  art.  No  doubt  aU  other  eh-amatic  figures 
are  likewise  ideal  personages,  in  whom  the  general  and  indi- 
vidual are  combined;  but  what  distinguishes  Falstaff  from  all 
others  is,  that  whereas  each  one  of  them  depends  on  the  common 
action  of,  and  a  combination  with,  the  other  characters  of  the 
piece,  for  the  development  of  its  full  personal  peculiarities,  Talstaff 
independently  accomplishes  tliis  in  and  by  himself.  He  appears 
the  very  personification  of  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  sen- 
sualism and  lust ;  he  is  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  per- 
versity, and  yet  he  is  not  absolutely  evil;  for  the  evil  that  he  does 
is  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  merely  as  a  means  of  attaining  what 
he  calls  life  and  pleasui'c,  and  which,  in  his  belief,  every  one  not 
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only  does  but  ought  to  pursue.  TIiii)j)iiu>ss,  to  wliicli  uian  certainly 
uiav  and  even  uin/ht  to  aspire,  even  because  his  destination  is  to 
union  with  God,  is  in  his  case,  tlirough  the  ^pwror  i^tvcoc,  through 
lying  and  self-delusion,  corrupted  into  mere  graliticalion  of  the 
liesh.  He  is  so  far  a  mere  natural  man,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  occasionally,  if  not  often,  the  s])arklings  of  a  certain 
naivete,  harmless  good-nature,  and  of  a  laughing  light-hearted 
joyousness;  but  a  child  of  nature,  who  not  oidy  is  placed  in 
the  midst  of  a  high  state  of  civilization,  but  who,  as  the  exqui- 
site luxury  and  variety  of  his  pleasure,  and  the  artifices  which  he 
employs  for  their  gratification  prove,  has  imbibed  much  of  this 
hiuh-wrouu-ht  and  artificial  refinement.  And  this  constitutes 
the  first  inconsistency — the  first  comic  ingredient  in  his  cha- 
racter. 

But  Falstaff  not  only  docs  not  love  what  is  properly  base  and 
wicked,  but  he  has  also  within  him  a  germ  of  good,  a  small  and 
faint   ray  of  that   true   nobihty  which   invests  all  Shakspeare's 
characters,  and  Palstaff  among  them  ;  for  all  proceed  from  the 
likeness  of  God.     We  see  this  in  his  superiority  to  other  weak- 
lings  and  fools  comparatively  more  virtuous,  and  still  more  so 
when  we  compare  him  with  liis  usual  companions,  Bardolph,  Nym, 
Pistol,  kc,  but  chiefly  in  the  significant  description  of  his  last 
moments,  in  "  Henry  the  Fifth."    (Act  II.  Scene  8.)     On  the  bed 
of  mortal  sickness  he  invokes  woe  on  the  whole  race  of  woman, 
and  turns  his  thoughts  to  God ;  he  smiles  upon  his  finger-ends, 
plays  with  fiowers  and  babbles  of  green  fields ;  and  even  though 
Mistress  Quickly's  words,  that  he    ''went  away  an  it  had  been 
any  clu-istom  child,"  be  somewhat  an  exaggeration,  we  yet  see  that 
the  little  germ  of  good  was  not  wholly  eradicated ;  it  shot  up  again 
in  his  last  moments.    During  life  it  had  drooped  to  the  earth 
under  the  weight  of  sensuality  and  lust;  it  was  like  a  solitary 
little  star  faintly  glimmering  in  the  wide  tliick  darkness  in  which 
it  is  all  but  lost.      Tliis  again  is  another  significant  element  in 
his  perfectly  comic  nature.     It  would  have  been  utterly  im])ossible 
to  feel  any  interest  in  or  sympathy  with  such  an  unleavened  Inmp 
of  carnal  appetites  and  sensual  pleasiUTS,  notwithstanding  all  its 
wit  and  humour,  but  for  the  vague  feeUng  which  kee))s  conti- 
nually reminding  us  of  this  nobler  germ,  and  of  this  transitory 
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and  unconscious  struggle  of  his  better  self  with  liis  infumities. 
Wliat  we  can  only  despise,  mere  unmitigated  brutislmess,  could 
never  interest  or  amuse  us.  Besides,  a  thoroughly  despicable 
and  absolutely  evil  man  is  a  perfect  monster,  a  mere  poetic  lie. 
So  long  as  man  is  man  he  possesses  the  capability  of  improve- 
ment, and  consequently  a  substratum  of  good  witliin  him ;  ^vith- 
out  this  he  were  no  man,  but  a  devil.  It  is  even  upon  this  better 
basis  of  his  nature  that  ralstaff^s  clear  consciousness  of  his  own 
moral  weakness  and  depravity  is  founded,  which  never  leaves  him 
entirely,  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into  the  most  amusing  irony 
and  persiflage  of  himself.  It  is  the  source  of  the  best  part  of  his 
wit.  While  his  fleshly  lusts  are  at  contiimal  war  with  his  better 
spirit,  which  they  are  ever  taxing  for  the  means  of  their  gratifica- 
tion, and  spite  of  their  momentary  victory,  are  ever  being  broken 
by  the  power  of  objective  goodness,  they  are  reflected  at  the  same 
time  in  his  own  better  consciousness,  wliich  sees  and  derides  their 
nakedness  even  when  he  is  continually  overcome  by  them.  The 
double-tongued  sophistic  conversation  wliich  ralstafi"  is  continu- 
ally holding  with  himseK,  tlie  dialectic  with  which  he  designedly 
brings  his  real  character  to  hght,  the  irony  with  wdiich  he  dissects 
both  liimseK  and  the  whole  world,  as  weD  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  unceasing  paralysis  wliich  moral  weakness  and  perversity  bring 
upon  themselves  hoi\\  subjectively  and  objectively,  not  only  afi'ord 
a  lively  picture  of  the  moral  infirmity  of  man,  but  are  also  at  the 
same  time  a  Lively  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  Comedy.  Falstaff's 
individuality  becomes,  in  short,  the  immediate  expression  of  the 
comic  view  of  life. 

Thus  alone  does  he  appear  entitled  to  be  the  subject  of  a  poetic 
work  of  art.  We  are  delighted  with  liim,  because  we  see  in  his 
case  that  weakness  and  perversity,  in  spite  of  all  the  aids  of  talent 
and  slirewdness,  invariably  come  to  misery,  and  that  goodness  and 
righteousness  prevail;  and  because  we  feel,  that  even  such  an 
extreme  of  sensuality  is  unable  to  eradicate  entirely  every  germ  of 
a  nobler  and  better  conscience.  We  are  especially  amused  with 
the  evident  want  of  harmony  and  the  disproportion  between  liis 
nimble  mind  and  his  colossal  unwieldy  body,  which,  the  efi'ect  of 
liis  immoderate  indulgence  and  luxury,  checks  and  embitters  all 
Ids  enjoyment.     We  are  delighted  with  the  endless  flow  of  liis  wit 
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iuul  humour,  both  as  s])vingiiig  cither  from  the  sciisu  of  this  lUspro- 
nortion,  or  from  an  uufaiHug  consciousness  of  liis  own  true  nature, 
ami  as  betokening  the  superiority  of  mind  over  the  carnal  and  the 
material. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  character  could  never  be,  as  liis 
royal  adinirer  wished  to  see  him — in  love.  The  very  wish  is  a 
satire,  since  it  supposes  as  real  what  his  very  nature  renders  radi- 
cally impossible.  It  n^veals  at  once  the  hoUowncss  of  his  whole 
being.  Deep  allectiou  of  any  kind  soever  nuist  in  FalstalT's  siglit 
have  been  a  mere  mockery,  and  consequently  the  satirical  element 
is  by  no  means  put  aside,  if,  as  is  actually  the  case,  the  love  of 
the  old  sinner  be  merely  put  on,  and  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  his 
designs  on  the  Hesh-pots  of  the  worthy  citizens,  whose  wives  he  is 
courting.  For  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  for  a  moment,  that 
Ecdstatf,  so  conscious  as  he  is  of  his  own  figure  and  personality, 
could  ever  hope  to  awaken  reciprocal  afi'cction,  or  to  succeed  with 
any  woman.  He  was  no  longer  Falstaff  if  he  could  entertain  such 
an  idea  for  an  instant ;  his  wit  and  acuteness  must  have  left  him, 
and  he  was  a  changed  character  from  what  he  appeared  in  Hemy 
the  Fom-th.  As,  then,  the  poet  has  taken  for  the  ground-work  of 
Ids  drama  this  arbitrary  and  impossible  hypothesis,  he  has  aban- 
doned the  objectivity  of  perception  and  representation,  and  has 
adopted  a  purely  subjective  tendency,  wliich,  in  so  far  as  ridicule  is 
its  object,  terminates  in  satire. 

To  portray  a  comic  character — the  pure  creation  of  the  poet's 
fancy — without  sacrificing  aught  of  its  ideal  personality  and  gene- 
ral significance,  and  yet  with  such  vitality  and  perfect  verisimih- 
tude  that  it  should  be  fitted  to  become  the  subject  of  a  satirical 
comedy,  is  an  achievement  in  which  no  genius  less  than  Shak- 
speare  could  ever  have  succeeded.  For  poetry,  when  it  exliibits  its 
own  artistic  creations,  and  not  real  characters,  in  the  mirror  of 
sathe,  necessarily  sinks  into  mere  travestie  whenever  these  poetical 
persoirages  are  unable  to  put  in  any  claim  to  the  truth  of 
reality.  To  pass,  too,  from  the  objectivity  of  the  original  repre- 
sentation into  the  subjective  tendency  of  sathe,  must  inevitably 
distm-b  the  poetic  effect  wherever  the  satire  is  not  skilfully  con- 
cealed. All  tunis  upon  this;  and  this  Shakspeare  has  fully 
effected.      For  the  ridicid.e  is  derived  from  the  reflection,  that 
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Falstaff  is  wiiolly  incapable  of  love^  whether  real  or  pretended, 
which,  however,  exists  solely  in  the  spectators'  minds,  without 
being  ever  presented  objectively  in  the  drama  itsell".  And 
although  the  knight  is  somewhat  roughly  handled,  and  his 
evil  designs  and  practices  openly  put  to  shame  and  confusion, 
he  nevertheless  comes  off  the  best  of  all  the  dramatic  per- 
sonages. For  in  all  of  them, — the  jealous  Ford,  the  empty 
Shallow,  the  lank  silly  Slender,  the  didl  unspiritual  Welsh  Parson, 
the  vain  and  absurd  French  Doctor,  the  foolish  Page,  and  his  no 
less  foolish  wife,  who  deceive  each  other  in  the  hope  of  carrying 
their  own  plans  of  forcing  their  daughter  into  an  unnatm-al  mar- 
riage, and  are  both  at  last  deceived  as  easily  as  the  babbling  host 
is  cheated  out  of  his  horses, — in  all  these  adversaries  Falstaff  has 
to  do  with  less  perversity  and  folly  no  doubt,  but  yet  with  less  also 
of  shrewdness  and  seK-knowledge.  All  alike  are  rendered  ridi- 
culous by  the  disgraceful  failure  of  their  own  designs ;  all  partici- 
pate in  the  same  fate  of  human  frailty  which  overtakes  Falstaif ; 
but  their  fall  is  the  heavier,  because  they  are  not  so  conscious  of 
their  own  weakness  as  he  is.  It  could  not  but  be  so,  for  Falstaff's 
character  is,  as  it  were,  the  concentration  and  living  presence  of 
the  comic  view ;  and  however  absurd,  therefore,  he  may  be  made 
to  look,  yet  as  the  embodied  principle  of  Comedy  he  necessarily 
places  all  the  others  in  a  still  more  ridiculous  hght. 

To  comprise  in  a  few  words  the  ground-idea  of  this  remarkable 
comedy  :  its  object  is  not  so  much  the  exhibition  of  hmnan  life  from 
its  comic  aspect,  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  the  comic  itseK,  in  order 
to  ridicule  the  comic  by  the  means  of  comedy.  And  tliis  it 
accomplishes  by  reflection  witliin  itself,  by  which  it  recognises  its 
own  comic  natm-e,  and  makes  itseK  the  mockery  which  others  make 
of  it.  To  do  this,  and  to  permit  it  to  be  done  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness of  its  true  nature,  is  a  peculiar  phase  of  the  human 
mind.  It  is  the  height  of  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  our  god- 
like descent  and  true  importance;  the  very  consummation  of  flcsh- 
liness  and  sensuahty,  wliich  crushes  aU  opposition  not  only  of  a 
better  conviction,  but  also  the  mean  unpulses  of  vanity  and  seK- 
love,  wliich  quickly  bristle  up  at  the  suspicion  of  being  laughed  at. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  the  cuhninating  point  of  frce-wiU, 
and  of  the  preponderance  it  gives  to  caprice  over  knowledge  and 
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conviction,  as  well  as  the  most  vivid  illustration  of  the  indestructible 
truth,  that  man,  such  as  he  is,  cannot  with  all  his  wisdom  and 
iic(|uircuients  be  wholly  free  from  sin  and  folly.  And  yet  the  com- 
nmn  opinion  of  men  would  deduce  evil  solely  from  the  want  of 
true  self-consciousness  and  moral  knowledge  !  Accordingly  the 
"  Merry  AVives  of  Windsor"  becomes  also  a  satire  on  the  wisdom 
of  man,  who  in  spite  of  Ids  boasted  clearness,  through  the  height 
of  sin  and  \vickedness  to  \a  hich  he  is  subject  in  this  life,  falls  into 
ciTor  and  mistake — miconsciously  into  unconsciousness. 

But  even  when  viewed  from  another  aspect,  the  present  piece 
appears  equally  of  a  satirical  cast.  I  think  Shnkspeare  intended 
it  as  a  tine  and  delicate  ridicule  of  chivalry  generally,  but  especially 
of  the  particidiu-  form  it  had  assmned  in  his  own  day.  From  the 
15th  century  downwards,  the  true  spirit  of  chivalry  had  rapidly 
declined.  To  what  humom-ous  foppery  and  masquerade,  empty 
splendour  and  display,  had  it  for  instance  been  degi-aded  at  the 
court  of  the  Burguudian  princes,  and  especially  of  Charles  IV.  ! 
Mind  and  spirit  had  departed  from  it,  and  it  had  sunk  into  an 
empty  spectacle,  and  a  hollow  fantastic  form.  In  different  lands 
it  passed  tlu-ough  as  many  difi'erent  forms  of  corruption  as  there 
were  many  causes  of  the  process  of  its  final  dissolution.  AMiile 
with  the  grandees  of  Spain,  in  the  IGth  century,  it  was  carried  to  that 
pitch  of  absurdity  which  Cervantes  so  exquisitely  riJiculcs  in  liis 
Don  Quixote,  the  sound  sense  of  England,  ever  directed  to  the 
real  and  practical,  Avithout  neglecting  the  poeticd,  turned  chivalry 
into  external  luxurj',  sensual  enjoyment,  and  extravangances  of  tdl 
kinds,  seasoned  vnth  the  most  fantastic  spirit  of  adventui-e. 
Several  anecdotes  of  the  younger  nobility,  liistorically  recorded, 
testify  to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
festivities  with  which  the  nobles  welcomed  the  queen,  when  she 
honoiu-cd  their  seats  with  a  visit.  In  Falstaff's  character  we  dis- 
cern the  exact  portrait  of  such  a  cliivalry,  when  corru2)tod  into 
sensuality,  and  a  love  for  gratification ;  he  is,  as  it  were,  the 
satirical  extract  of  it,  in  which  all  its  faidts  and  weaknesses  are 
concentrated,  while  aU  the  better  ingredients  have  passed  otf  and 
evaporated.  Already,  in  "  Henry  IV."  he  appears  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  noble  chivalry  of  the  prince,  which,  although  in  iumost 
core  it  is  still  sound  and  vigorous,  luu<  manifestly  been  smitten  by 
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the  prevailing  distemper.     While  the  early  heroism  and  \aliant 
deeds  of  the  future  conqueror  of  France  form  one  aspect  of  chivalry, 
Falstati'  presents  the  other  face  of  it,  which  took  pleasiu-e  in  a  low 
but  merry  adventurous  life,  in  which  the  prince  with  f/ood  example 
preceded  the  younger  chevaliers  of  liis  kingdom.     But  the  satirical 
design,  whic]i  in  "  Henry  lY.''^  falls  into  the  back-gromid  behind  the 
historical  objectivity  of  the  representation,  becomes  a  leading  motive 
in  the  ''  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."     The  latter  piece  evidently 
bears  throughout    a    decided  stamp    of  Shakspeare's    o\ni  age; 
but  for  Page's  incidental  mention  of  Prince  Ilenr}',  we  could  not 
fail  to  take  its  whole  physiognomy  for  that  which  England  bore 
under  the  virgin  Queen,  for  whose  special  gratification  the  piece 
was  written.     Pui'ther,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  misunderstand 
the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  the  knightly 
and  the  burgher  classes.     Falstaff  prides  himself  on  his  knight- 
hood j  he  thinks  he  is  doing  an  honour  to  the  citizens  by  con- 
descending to  seduce  their  wives,  and  by  it  accomits  for  the  ease 
^nth  which  he  gains  admission  to  theii-  houses.     Justice  Shallow, 
and  his  cousin  Slender  too,  ^^ith  amusing  vanity,  cannot  sufficiently 
publish  the  fact  that  they  too  possess  a  scrap  of  knighthood ;  and 
they  appear  in  this  respect  as  pendants  to  Palstaff.     The  trait  too 
of  the  host  being  cheated  of  his  horses  by  the  noble  Germans,  who 
pretend  to  be  going  to  court,  and  the  laughable  duel  between  the 
parson  and  the  doctor,  are  not  \\ithout  their  deep  meaning.     The 
burgher  class  takes  an  ill  revenge  on  PalstafT's  cliivalry,  and  knight- 
hood looks  no  where  more  pitiable  than  among  the  foul  linen  in 
the  buck-basket,   or  when  soundly  beaten  as  the  old  woman  of 
Brainford,  or  punished  and  tortured  to  death  as  the   spectre  of 
the  wood.     In  short,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  these  three  traits  so 
many  metaphorical  lashes  of  satire  on  the  cliivalry  of  liis  day. 

The  preceding  remarks  sufficiently  e^^nce,  that  the  leading  idea 
is  to  be  found,  variously  modified,  in  the  other  characters,  and  also 
in  the  cliief  springs  of  the  action.  With  Falstaff,  in  short,  all  the 
others  are  cheated  and  laughed  at  in  the  very  point  where,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  conceit,  they  are  strongest  and  most  infallible  : 
Justice  Shallow  in  his  pride  of  place  and  nobihty ;  young  Slender 
in  his  knighthood  and  loveableness ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Page  in  their 
wise  plans  for  their  daughter ;  Ford  in  liis  jealous  rule  of  his  wife 
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uiul  lionsc ;  the  host  in  his  bo-astecl  prudence  iiTid  cunning ;  ami 
lastly,  tlio  parson  and  the  doctor,  in  their  prejudice  and  testi- 
ness.  The  whole  piece  is  nothing  but  mutual  banter  and  over- 
reaching. Fundamentally,  all  are  the  laughing-stocks  of  cliance 
and  tlieir  own  weaknesses ;  their  plans  and  designs  either  come  to 
nothing  of  themselves,  or  else  arc  frustrated  by  hazard  and  intrigiu>, 
and  at  last,  against  theu-  will  and  without  their  knowk^dge,  tlu; 
rational  and  right  arc  brought  about.  Lastly,  the  reasons  which 
imluced  Shakspcare  to  give  so  fantastic  a  termination  to  a  piece 
which  is  so  obviously  a  comedy  of  intrigue— a  point  which  has 
hitherto  remained  unexplained — appear  to  me  to  be  drawTi  from 
the  subordinate  satirical  view,  and  partly  from  the  agreement  of 
such  a  close  with  the  fundamental  idea,  so  far  as  the  ridicule  of 
comedy,  even  in  its  fantastic  form,  preys  on  itself.  For  it  is  cleai- 
that  the  fantastic,  in  such  sorry  imitation  as  Falstaff  and  the  "Welsh 
parson  coidd  give  of  it,  could  not  but  make  itself  ridiculous. 

The  close  alliuity  of  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  AA^indsor,"  thus  consi- 
dered, and  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  becomes  immediately  appa- 
rent. The  critics  have])retty  generally  admitted  the  satirical  tendency 
of  the  latter  piece,  although  they  have  overhastily  contented  them- 
selves with  this  discovery,  without  inquiring  further  after  the  deep 
significance  of  the  whole.  It  is  something  more  than  an  amusing 
satire  on  the  chivalry  and  heroism  oi  ancient  times,  designed  as  a 
pendant  to  the  Falstaffiad,  to  comfort  the  noble  lords  of  the  sixteenth 
century  with  the  poor  consolation  that  heroic  knighthood  fared  no 
better  than  its  modern  counterpart.  Merely  to  ridicide  the  great 
and  noble,  and  throw  it  in  the  dirt  in  order  to  point  the  finger  of 
derision  at  the  stains  which  it  has  contracted  by  its  fall,  is  a  poor 
pleasure,  such  as  Shakspcare  never  indulges  in.  If  the  satire  were 
mereli/  this,  it  could  not  have  the  excuse  to  plead  in  its  behalf, 
that  its  purpose  was  to  amend  the  ill  manners  and  degraded  spirit 
of  the  time,  by  holding  up  before  it  its  own  distorted  image.  We 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  protest  at  the  very  outset 
against  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  mistake  of  others,  who  see 
notliing  more  in  the  piece  than  such  satirical  tendency. 

But,  in  truth,  Shakspcare  has  here  employed  the  satirical  ch;- 
ment  merely  for  the  exhibition  of  a  higher  view,  and  one  which 
is  of  universal  importance.     As  many  of  his  comedies,  the  "  Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice,"  for  instance,  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  "  Cym- 
beline,"  &c.  possess  an  historical  bearing,  not  merely  in  its  general 
but  also  in  its  narrower  sense — so  far,  i.e.  as  they  pom'tray  life 
under  its  gravest,  civil,  and  political  aspects — so  here  the. historical 
element  is  exalted    to  be   the  proper  poetic   centre  of   the  whole 
work  of  art,  and  pervades  it  like  a  bright  streak-  of  sunshine,  illu- 
minating the  world^s  history  with  a  pecidiar  light  and  hue.     The 
grouiul-idea,  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  object  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  to  bring  under  the  contemplation  of  the  comic  view,  is 
the  profound  and  all-pervading  difference,   especially  in  its  moral 
aspect,  between  the  mental  character  and  habits  of  Grecian  anti- 
quity, and  the  principles  of  modern  Christendom.     Tliis,  however, 
could  only  be  effected  by  exhibiting  in  a  mixed  poetic  and  comic, 
but  at   the   same   time  truly  moral  light,    the  essential  founda- 
tion on  which  ancient  and  pre-eminently  Grecian  civihzation  rested. 
But  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  character  was  the  Homeric  poems — 
in  other  words,  the  Trojan  war,  in  its  mytliical  and  poetical  form 
and  idea;  the   idea   of    (plastic)  beauty,    as    engendered  in   the 
Greek   mind,    but    called   into   being   by  its    collision  with   the 
kindred  culture  and  feelings  of  the  East,    But  in  spite  of  its  ideality, 
the  und)ing  poem  of  Homer,  when  examined  by  the  Clmstian 
standard,  is  found  to  contain  a  decidedly  immoral  element, — or,  if 
man  will  so  have  it,  the  form  in  which  the  idea  is  clothed  is  to  the 
christian  view  painfidly  revolting.    The  whole  interest  of  the  story 
is  the  recovery  of  an  adidteress  who  has  run  away  with  her  seducer, 
and  whose  immoral  conduct  no  ideal  beauty,  nor  the  influence  of  a 
goddess  (Aphrodite),  can  ever  palliate  or  excuse ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  wickedness  in  which  a  goddess  participates  becomes  only  the 
more  glaring  and  monstrous.     The  abduction  of  Helen  deserved 
not  the  war  of  vengeance  with  which  the  Grecian  princes  followed 
it  up ;  the  national  honour  was  more  deeply  wronged  by  the  im- 
modesty of  Helen,  than  by  the  seductions  of  Paris.     The  cluistian 
feeling,  whenever  its  purity  is  uncorrupted  by  the  prejudices   of 
education  and  learning,  turns  away  in  disgust  from  a  war  under- 
taken from  such  amotive  and  end;  and  it  is  still  more  deeply 
offended,  to  find  Helen,  after  sharing  for  ten  years  the  adulterous 
bed  of  Paris,  received  again  by  her  husband  with  all  the  honours  of 
innocence,  and  sitting  with  him  on  the  tlirone  of  Sparta  in  happi- 
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ness  find  peace.  Tt  is  trae  that  the  Greeks  had  a  very  different 
notion  of  marriage  niid  ilic  mission  of  woman  from  what  we 
have :  we  all  know  that,  and  Shaks})e:ire  did  not  forget  it :  but  it 
is  exactly  this  idea  of  wedlock  and  the  female  character  that  con- 
stitutes the  very  immorality  of  which  we  com])lain.  Tiiis  is  the 
dark  side  of  Grecian  civilization  and  enlightenment,  which  has  its 
origin  in  a  principle  of  eudremonism  which  was  as  higldy  sensuous 
as  it  was  poetical,  and,  as  it  were,  idcidized,  above  which  a  few  gifted 
and  i)hilosophical  minds  were  able  occasionally  to  raise  themselves, 
without,  however,  being  able  to  discover  any  more  stable  position, 
or  to  draw  away  from  it  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

From  tliis  point,  M'hich  is  not  more  important  in  a  moral  than  in 
an  liistorical  sense,  does  Shakspeare  contemplate  the  ancient  civiK- 
zation  of  Greece  as  contrasted  \nth  the  life  and  spirit  of  Cliristianity. 
To  exhibit  this  opposition  he  takes  the  very  basis  of  the  former — 
the  Trojan  Avar — for  the  subject  of  a  poem,  but,  as  his  particular 
position  unquestionably  justified  liim  in  doing,  he  tlurow^s  alto- 
gether into  the  background   its   ideal    import,  and  sketches  it 
merely  in  its  actual  matter-of-fact  details,  though,  as  we  must  admit, 
not  without  some  slight  modifications.  The  Homeric  hero  is  stripped 
bare  of  liis  poetic  ideality,  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  his  moral 
weaknesses,  which  Homer  notices  no  doubt,  but,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Greek,  designates  them,  for  the  most  pai-t,  as  vii-tues,  are 
brouglit  forward  in  the  strongest  light.     The  pre-eminence  which 
Homer's  heroes  owe  to  the  corporeal  advantages  of  strength  and 
animal  courage,  appears  in  Shakspeai'e  the  rude  and  reckless  right 
of  the  stronger ;  what,  indeed,  when  not  under  the  rule  and  giddauce 
of  mind,  it  inviuiably  is.      Agamemnon  prides  liimself   on  liis 
empty  title  of  commander-in-chief,  wliich,  however,  he  docs  not 
possess  even  in  Homer,  since  all  the  more  distingiushed  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  do  exactly  as  they  please.     His  dignity  is  merely 
in  appearance-,  and  to  attain  the  object  of  his  own  wishes  he  is 
forced  to  condescend  to   all  manner   of  artifice  and  meanness. 
Menelaus  is  a  good-natured,  thoughtless  simpleton,  who  allows  his 
oval  distjrace  to  be  emblazoned  on  the  bamiers  of  war,  and  wafted 
over  the  world.     Nestor,  the  old  clu-onicler,  can  do  notldng  but 
blurt  out  his  stale  maxims  and  old  stories, which  no  one  is  A\illing 
to  bsten  to  over  and  over  again.     Ulysses  is  painted  in  the  same 
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colours  that  Homer  represents  him ;  he  is  the  same  subtle^  shrewd, 
and  ready  genius,  who  imperceptibly  wins  others  to  his  own  m  ill : 
the  only  difference  is,  that  his  fine-spun  devices  rarely  lead  to  any 
result.  Ajax  likewise  is  much  the  same  character  as  in  Homer ; 
he  is  the  same  powerful  giant,  in  bodily  strength  and  prowess  the 
next  hero  after  Achilles ;  only  his  haughty  defiance,  his  self-will, 
and  purely  animal  nature,  are  painted  in  broader  colours.  But 
Diomed,  Achilles,  and  Patroclus,  fare  the  worst.  Diomed  seems 
to  trouble  himself  little  enough  with  the  war,  and  to  have  no  other 
office  than  to  procure  pretty  girls  of  cheap  virtue,  and  to  put  their 
first  lovers  out  of  the  way.  Acliilles  has  retired  to  his  tent,  where 
he  amuses  himself  with  Patroclus  and  Thersites,  but  not  on  account 
of  Briseis,  but  of  a  traitorous  love-affair  with  one  of  Priain^s  daughters, 
and  by  a  second  breach  of  faith  violates  his  engngement  to  her  by 
again  taking  the  field  upon  the  death  of  Patroclus.  His  heroic 
virtue  is  a  mere  sham ;  by  a  treacherous  attack,  and  with  the  aid 
of  his  myrmidons,  he  succeeds  in  putting  Hector  to  death  while 
he  is  resting  without  his  arms.  Patroclus,  lastly,  is  but  "  Achilles' 
tassel,^'  and  nothing  more.  The  advantage  of  noble  knighthood 
is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Troy,  although  there  also  immorality  is 
rife.  The  explanation  of  this  poetical  fact  is  to  be  drawn  not  so 
much  from  the  prejudice  of  the  middle  ages,  which  sympathized 
with  fallen  Troy  as  the  ancestress  of  Rome,  as  from  the  necessity 
which  our  poet  was  under  of  finding  some  counterfoil  to  the  heroic 
life  of  Greece,  in  order  to  tluow  out  the  more  distinctly  the  rotten- 
ness of  its  morality,  and  the  wortlilessness  of  its  chivalry.  Por 
there  caimot  be  a  doubt  that  the  chief  end  the  poet  had  in  view 
by  this  comic  delineation  was  to  fm-nish  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
immorality  which  is  involved  in  the  Homeric  poems  and  their 
subject-matter.  Hence  we  can  at  once  account  for  the  strong 
language  in  which  the  cowardly,  hlanderous,  but  witty  Thersites 
characterises  the  whole  armament,  and  which,  from  its  frequent 
repetition,  sinks  deep  ^,  Hence,  too,  the  disgraceful  secret  under- 
standing between  Achilles  and  a  daughter  of  Priam — an  incident 


*  "  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and  such  knavery.  All  the  argument 
is  a  cuckold  and  a  whore ;  a  good  quarrel  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and  to  bleed 
to  dtath  upon." — Act  II.  Scene  6. 
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in  which  Shiiks[)eare  in  some  measure  hns  unconsciously  imitated 
a  later  Greek  legend.  One  of  the  Cyclic  poets  nmkes  Achilles  in 
love  with  Helen,  and  thereby  derives  a  motive  for  the  further 
fortunes  of  the  war.  Hence  too,  lastly,  the  long  story  of  the 
loves  of  the  faithful  Troilus,  and  of  the  false  voluptuous  Cressida, 
which,  although  it  does  not  form  the  proper  centre  of  the  piece, 
nevertheless  lends  its  name  to  it,  because  it  reflects  in  a  modifuxl 
shape  tne  history  of  Menelaus  and  liis  faithless  consort.  Between 
the  former,  the  coupler  Paudarus  plays  the  same  part  as  A])hrodile 
does  with  Paris  and  Menelaus,  and  with  delicate  irony  he  is  made 
to  conclude  the  whole  with  the  flat  moral,  that  the  Pandar  never 
docs  good,  and  is  always  ill  requited.  Thus,  as  Tieck  justly  remarks, 
with  full  consciousness  of  w  hat  it  is  doing,  the  poem  parodies 
ancient  chivalry,  the  high  political  wisdom  wliich  overreaches  itself, 
and  the  semblance  as  well  as  the  miseries  of  love ;  Thersites  also, 
who  is,  as  it  were,  the  Choragus  of  the  piece,  has  the  right  in  his 
hands — not,  however,  as  Tieck  adds,  because  of  his  blunt  sense, 
nor  from  liis  own  position, — but  from  the  liiglier  Cliristian  point 
of  view  of  the  poet. 

As  the  satire  has  its  good  ground  in  the  subject-matter  itself,  so 
also  does  it  ])ossess  a  full  poetical  justification.  It  rises  in  signifi- 
cance with  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  its  subject ;  and  the 
height  to  w'hich,  in  Shakspeare's  days,  the  admiration  of  the 
ancient  heroism,  with  its  myths  and  deities,  and  to  which  the  love 
and  admiration  of  them  was  carried  by  all  classes,  is  well  known, 
and  Ave  have  already  noticed  a  few  historical  instances  of  it.  An 
intelligent  mind  like  Shakspeare's  unquestionnbly  coiUd  not  fail  to 
see  and  appreciate  the  beneficial  effects  wliich  an  acquaintance  with 
the  high  civilization  of  antiquity  had  already  exercised,  and  was 
calculated  to  have,  on  the  further  improvement  of  the  mind  of 
Christian  Europe.  Put  he  foresaw  at  the  same  time  the  dark 
abyss  of  corruption  into  which  religion  and  morahty  must  inevita- 
bly fall,  if  the  Christian  surrendered  himself  to  an  exclusive  and 
unquestioning  love  and  admiration  of  it.  The  religious  and  moral 
character  would,  he  saw,  be  in  danger  of  sinking,  for  a  time  at 
least,  to  the  low  level  of  antiquity ;  a  degradation  which,  indeed, 
we  may  actually  discern  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy.     In  this  pro- 
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plietic  spirit,  wliich  saw  with  equal  clearness  through  the  darkness 
of  futurity  as  tlirough  the  mist  of  the  past,  Shakspeare  sat  down 
to  write  his  instructive  satire  on  the  Homeric  hero-life.  It  was 
no  wish  of  his  to  bring  down  the  liigh,  or  to  make  the  great  little, 
and  still  less  to  attack  the  poetic  dignity  of  Homer,  or  of  heroic 
poetry.  His  object  was  to  warn  men  against  that  exclusive  and 
unqualified  admiration  which  they  are  so  likely  to  fall  into,  and 
wliicli,  whenever  it  loses  sight  of  that  perfect  morality  wliich,  as 
shadowed  forth  in  Clnistianity,  is  the  godlike,  eternal  end  of 
humaiiity,  becomes  notliing  less  than  sinful,  wliile  at  the  same  time 
he  laboured  to  illustrate  the  universal  trutli,  that  whatever  is 
merely  human,  however  illustrious  a  poetic  halo  of  ideality  and  a 
m}i;liic  antiquity  may  render  it^  is  really  but  very  insignificant  and 
little,  when  examined  by  the  bird's-eye  view  of  true  moral  ideality. 
"We  may,  then,  venture  to  assert,  that  the  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
independently  of  its  satirical  tendency,  has  for  its  fundamental 
idea  the  conviction  that  aU  human  grandeur  and  greatness  — 
whatever  is  most  commonly  admired  and  emiobled — is  but  little 
and  wortldess,  when  contemplated  from  the  lofty  position  of  that 
true  moral  perfection  wliich  Clnistianity  archetypicaUy  sets  before 
man.  Thus  regarded,  the  piece  no  longer  appears  singular ;  its 
import  becomes  as  clear  as  it  is  profound. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  refrain  from  advancing  the  conjecture, 
that  Shakspeare  probably  had  also  an  ulterior  object  in  its  compo- 
sition, not  unconnected  with  liis  own  profession  and  pursuits.  We 
know  that  Ben  Jonson — as  a  man  the  friend,  but  as  a  poet  the 
decided  adversary  of  Shakspeare — had  made  it  the  express  objects 
of  liis  critical  and  poetical  labours  to  revive  the  observance  of 
Aristotle's  ill-understood  rules,  and  to  reform  the  Enghsh  drama 
by  the  model  of  classical  antiquity.  Shakspeare,  although  often 
and  warmly  attacked,  had  never  entered  openly  and  directly  into 
the  controversy ;  he  no  doubt  despised  it,  from  a  conviction  that 
in  so  purely  theoretical  a  domain  no  decision  could  ever  be  come 
to  by  vague  abstract  reasoning.  He  may,  however,  have  thought 
that  the  point  of  his  adversaries^  argument  might  be  blunted  if  it 
could  be  shewn  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  whole  spirit  aud 
character — the  morals  and  customs  of  antiquity — were  irrecon- 
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cilcable  with  the  views  and  feehiigs  of  Christianity.  In  such  a  case 
it  wouhl  appear  an  absurd  attempt  to  seek  to  apj)ly  to  cliristian  art 
the  foreign  and  inconsistent  principles  of  ancient  poetry.  And 
what  more  convincing  or  more  pertinent  method  of  adducing  such 
a  proof,  than  to  embody  it  in  a  poeni^  and  so  to  present  it  to  the 
general  eye  ?  We  must  not,  however,  expect  to  find  any  express 
or  palpable  intimation  in  the  poem  itself  of  such  an  ulterior  and 
secondary  purpose.  Such  a  hint  would  ruin  the  character  of  his 
work  as  a  piece  of  art,  and  Shakspeare  had  too  high  a  sense  of  the 
dignity  of  his  art  to  degrade  it  to  such  personal  offices.  The 
whole  dispute  he  felt  to  be  at  best  but  temporary,  and  one  which,  in 
his  judgment,  was  not  worth  the  wasting  on  it  of  a  noble  work  of 
art.  There  is  nevertheless  one  passage  in  wliich  the  intelligent  eye 
alone  may  detect  a  very  distant  allusion,  of  the  kind.  It  is  the 
passage  in  Act  II.,  Scene  4,  where  Hector  objects  to  Paris  and 
Troilus  that  they  have  glozcd  but  superficially  on  the  question 
whether  Helen  ought  or  not  to  be  dehvered  up, — 

"Not  much 
Unlike  yoaug  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy." 

The  words  in  themselves  have  no  value  but  for  their  comic  effect. 
And  yet  tliis  useless,  impertinent,  but  most  flagrant  anachronism, 
may  perhaps  have  been  boldly  hazarded  in  order  to  give  a  side- 
blow  to  liis  senseless  opponents,  who  on  all  occasions  absm-dly 
brought  in  the  name  of  xVristotle,  and  thought  they  had  cleared 
all  before  them  if  they  had  only  adduced  a  word  or  passao'e, 
however  inappKcable,  from  the  works  of  their  great  authority. 

If  this  conjecture  be  correct,  it  will  serve  also  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  external  history  of  the  piece.  It  was  printed  in  the 
quarto  of  1609,  with  the  accompanying  remark  in  the  Preface, 
that  it  was  never  acted  at  the  Globe.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  an  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  as  early  as  the  7th  of 
February,  1602-3,  and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Dekker's  "Satiro- 
ma^tix,"  which  (according  to  Collier)  appeared  in  1602,  wliich 
proves  that  "  Troilus  and  Crcssida"  must  have  been  acted  in  1601, 
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and,  as  appears  by  a  note  in  the  Stationers'  Registry,  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  company.  Now,  this  was  the  very  time  when  Ben 
Jonson  brought  forward  his  "  Poetaster,"  and  generally  attacked 
the  popular  theatre,  while  he  advocated  the  Aristotelian  rules  and 
the  ancient  model.  Wliile,  therefore,  Dekker  was  employed  on 
his  "  Satiromastix,"  Shakspeare  rephed  to  Jonson  more  or  less 
promptly  with  liis  "  Troilus  and  Cressida ;"  but  in  all  probabihty 
with  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  whole  at  first.  In  this  form  it  may 
liave  been  acted  once  or  twice  at  the  small  winter  theatre  at 
Blackfriars,  or,  as  Tieck  supposes,  before  the  Court  only,  and  sub- 
sequently withdrawn  from  the  stage,  when  Jonson  was  beaten,  as 
we  have  seen,  for  a  time,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  dispute 
had  evaporated.  But  about  1608,  the  party  of  Ben  Jonson 
sprung  up  more  active  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Thereupon 
Sliakspeare  entirely  remodelled  the  piece  as  it  appears  in  the 
quarto;  and  in  its  present  shape  I  refer  it  to  1608  or  9. 

The  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,''  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been  written  as  early  as  1599  or  1600.  Tor  it  is  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Registry  the  18th  of  January,  1601,  and  that 
it  was  not  composed  much  earlier  is  proved  by  its  language  and 
general  character.  The  arguments  wliich  Chalmers  adduces  for 
placing  it  before  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  and  as  early  as  1596, 
are  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Drake,  who,  however,  with  Malone, 
places  it  as  much  too  late,  in  1601,  for  we  may  safely  assume 
that  no  play  was  ever  printed,  before  it  had  been  acted  at  least 
once.  A  comparison  of  the  two  old  quartos  with  the  foHo  of 
1623,  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  unceasing  care  with  which 
Shakspeare  retouched  his  compositions.  When  Shakspeare  made 
this  revision  is  uncertain  ;  Malone  says  in  1603,  but  Tieck 
several  years  later.  I  cannot  see  any  valid  ground  for  either 
opinion. 

From  what  sources  Shakspeare  borrowed  the  materials  of  these 
two  pieces  is,  to  my  mind,  a  question  of  indifference.  The  inven- 
tion in  both  is  obviously  of  secondary  importance ;  the  cliief 
interest  in  one  hes  in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  and  the  view  of 
classical  antiquity  of  the  other.  For  the  ''Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  he  may  have  made  use  of  translations  of  some  tales 
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of  Giovanni  Fiorentino  and  Straparola  (see  Stevens'  Note;  Sim- 
rock,  &c.  i.  201  f. ;  iii.  221,  &c.)  As  to  "  Troilus  and  Cressida," 
the  work  of  Esclienberg  will  afford  every  information.  "WTiether 
in  the  structure  of  it  ho  followed  an  older  piece  of  tlie  same  title 
by  Dekker  and  Chettle,  and  mentioned  in  Ilenslowe's  Diary,  the 
7th  and  16th  of  April,  1599  (Reed's  Sliakspeare,  iii.  391), 
admits  not  of  determination,  but  is,  no  doubt,  higlily  probable. 
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In  an  examination  of  the  thirteen  dramas  which  we  have 
classed  together  under  tliis  head,  the  prehminary  question  is,  to 
ascertain  Shakspeare's  notion  of  an  historical  drama.  In  the 
first,  then,  it  is  evident  that  to  deserve  this  name  for  his  compo- 
sition the  poet  must  not  dispose  absolutely  of  his  historical  mat- 
ter, nor  employ  it  simply  as  materials  which  he  is  at  liberty 
to  mould  and  fashion  at  wiU;  but  that  his  primary  duty  is 
to  give,  as  Shakspeare  invariably  does,  a  true,  accurate,  and 
faithful  hkeness  of  the  actual  history.  In  this  procedure  poesy 
evidently  renounces  its  own  independence,  and  becomes,  what  in 
a  high  sense  it  ought  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  history.  Eor  poems 
of  this  kind  can  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  exliibit  in 
clear  artistic  transparency  the  profound  and  inmost  meaning  of 
historical  events,  and  consequently  the  true  essence  of  history 
itseK.  And  thus  the  historical  drama  appears  to  coincide  in  its 
end  and  design  with  the  idea  of  dramatic  art  in  general.  The 
former,  however,  cannot  attain  to  tliis  end  in  the  same  way  that  the 
latter  secures  it.  Eor  this  is  at  liberty  to  choose  its  own  subject- 
matter,  and  to  give  it  a  form  in  accordance  with  the  poetic  end  it 
had  in  view  in  selecting  it.  It  is  therefore  able  to  weave  the  liisto- 
rical  idea  so  intimately  into  the  characters  of  the  dramatic  person- 
ages, and  into  the  particular  motives  of  the  action,  as  to  allow  the 
epic  and  lyric  elements  to  coalesce,  and  to  reflect  in  the  subjectivity 
of  the  actors  the  whole  objectivity  of  tlie  art  in  its /w// significance. 
In  actual  history,  on  the  contrary,  the  progress  of  develojiment 
is  governed  by  certain  general  laws  and  principles,  which  in  their 
extent  greatly  transcend  the  life  and  influence  of  the  indi- 
vidual agents.  Into  this  progress  the  subjective  enters,  it  is 
true,  with  a  free  self-determination  either  to  promote  or  to  ob- 
struct it ;  the  activity  of  individuals  influences  and  regulates  in 
some   measure  even  the   history  of  the   world.     But    still  this 
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interference  is  only  a  single  constituent  in  the  composite  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole,  which  advances  continually  onwards,  and  comes 
to  no  actual  conclusion,  and  stops  together  with  the  activity  of 
the  inchvidual ;  although  for  the  purposes  of  study  certain  epochs 
may  be  pointed  out  in  history  more  or  less  significant,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  arbitrary.  In  the  historical  drama, 
accordingly,  so  far  as  it  is  truly  historical,  tlie  subjective  side  of 
mind,  the  influence  of  the  acting  characters  on  the  whole  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art,  must 
retire  more  and  more  into  the  background,  while  with  the 
greater  value  and  influence  of  the  objectve  in  the  universal 
organism  of  the  historical  development,  a  corresponding  import- 
ance is  acquired  by  the  epic  element.  Conversely  the  character 
of  the  so-called  domestic  drama,  with  its  deep  affecting  sentiment, 
is  best  preserved  when  the  poet  is  most  free  from  the  objective 
organism  of  history,  and  moves  in  a  narrow  definitely  limited 
sphere,  in  wliich  the  subjective  is  decidedly  paramount,  and  the 
tragic  development  of  the  whole  entirely  dependent  on  the  modes 
of  thinldng  and  acting  of  the  several  personages;  in  short, 
when  the  lyrical  element  of  dramatic  art  preponderates  over 
the  epical. 

Whatever,  according  to  this  view,  the  historical  drama  loses  in 
dramatic  perfection,  i.  e.  in  point  of  form,  is  more  than  compensated 
in  another  respect.  By  its  very  nature  it  is  not  closely  shut  up 
within  itself;  but  by  reason  of  the  prejionderance  of  the  epicid 
element,  it  stretches,  as  it  were,  beyond  its  own  iunnediate  limits, 
and  connecting  itst;lf  with  a  second  or  even  a  third  drama,  becomes 
therebv  a  member  of  a  greater  whole;  aiul  is  thus  enabled  to  exhibit 
history  in  a  larger  mass  and  more  extensive  relations,  after  the 
manner  of  an  Epos.  In  so  far  as  the  general  objective  condi- 
tion of  a  people,  which  is  the  proximate  expression  of  the 
leading  ideas  of  history,  and  on  whom  the  principal  springs  of  all 
larger  historical  developments  ultimately  rest,  invariably  outlives 
the  subjective  influence  of  individuals,  an  historical  drama  cannot 
stand  alone,  but  must  refer  both  to  prosp(>ctive  and  antecedent 
relations,  of  which  other  single  dramas  may  be  the  exponents. 
Tbus,  for  instance,  the  dcihrnuement  of  liichard  the  Stroiul  was 
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immediately  follo^ved  by  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
without  ])ro(lucing  any  i^mdamental  change  in  tlie  general  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  English  nation,  A  single  historical  drama 
is  but  a  link  in  the  great  series  of  important  and  fundamental 
revolutions  ^vhich  make  up  the  progressive  development  of  his- 
tory; while  in  the  ci/cles  into  which  historico-ch-amatic  poetry 
spontaneously  adjusts  itself,  whatever  is  universal  in  the  mind  and 
character  of  entire  ages  and  people  is  brought  more  closely  and 
immediately  before  us  than  in  the  piu-e  drama,  Avhere  it  is  exhi- 
bited mediately  only  in  the  counsels  and  actions  of  individuals. 
Here,  however,  national — not  to  say  human — character  appears  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  vivid  personality,  as  the  free,  self-originated,  and 
organic  result  of  manifold  independent  causes;  and  the  infinite 
and  wonderful  work  of  history,  such  as  it  shapes  itself  beneath 
the  hand  of  the  eternal  master-artist,  unfolds  itself  in  broad  and 
deep  outline  before  us.  And  even  the  subjective  activity  of  indi- 
viduals gains  power  and  significance  in  the  wider  circle  of  time 
and  place  which  the  dramatic  history  unfolds.  Since  the  deed  is 
there  exhibited  as  continuing,  in  its  effects  and  consequences, 
far  beyond  the  lifetime  of  its  author,  we  become,  for  the  first  time, 
acquaint(>d  with  its  intrinsic  importance;  we  shudder  to  contemplate 
the  lasting  serious  and  frightful  results  to  which — apparently  a 
trifhng  and  insignificant  act^ — one  brief  moment  has  given  birth ; 
we  hear  on  all  sides  the  awful  warning,  that  man  dies  not  with 
his  earthly  decease,  but  in  his  deeds  still  continues  to  live  in  the 
world  as  well  as  out  of  it. 

Furthermore,  history  in  itself  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic  :  it 
is  only  by  reason  of  the  particular  poetic  view  under  which  the 
human  mind  contemplates  its  several  moments,  that  it  becomes 
one  or  the  other.  Neither  the  tragic  annihilation,  nor  the  comic 
paralysis  of  individual  counsels,  have  any  independent  validity ; 
they  are  there  only  as  particular  constituents  of  the  organic 
whole,  and  are  only  so  far  of  authority  as  they  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  it  and  its  develoj)ment.  The  whole,  although  under  its 
different  aspects  it  may  appear  successively  tragic  or  comic,  cannot 
in  itself  be  regarded  either  as  tragedy  or  comedy,  and  since  it 
contains  both  nithin  itsdfii  must  be  superior  to  either  of  them. 
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The  liistory  of  the  world,  in  short,  has  of  itself  no  poetical  phy- 
siocfiiomy,  but  one  property  its  own;  it  shews  a  face  which  is 
marked  at  once  with  every  religious,  moral,  and  artistic  featui-e.  So 
far  as  the  true  end  of  liistory  lies  far  beyond  nian^s  earthly  existence, 
we  may  discover  in  it  the  full  complex  truth  of  that  theory  of 
the  world,  which  regarding  the  individual  merely  as  an  organic  mem- 
ber of  humanity,  contemplates  humanity  itself,  not  merely  from  the 
side  of  its  terrestrial  existence  and  its  earthly  relation  to  the  deity, 
but  also  from  that  of  the  everlasting  and  essential  union  with  God, 
to  which,  by  the  divine  grace,  it  has  been  destined  from  eternity. 
Here,  therefore,  both  the  tragic  ruin  of  all  that  is  noble,  beauti- 
ful, and  great,  as  well  as  the  comic  paralysis  of  man's  weakness, 
frailty,  and  meanness,  are  brought  together  in  the  one  thought, 
that  ichatever  is  human  and  earthly  must  ])erish  and  be  dissolved 
before  it  can  attain  to  its  true  life  and  subsistence  in  God.  The 
tragic  fate  of  individuals  is  not  felt  in  full  force,  even  because  the 
whole  by  God's  grace  continues  to  subsist ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
the  comic  paralysis  of  the  finite  weakness  and  frailty  of  a  few,  loses 
much  of  its  effect  before  the  lasting  vigour  and  permanency  of 
the  many. 

But  the  historical  view,  which  combines  both  the  tragic  and 
comic  as  special  phases  into  their  true  poetic  unity,  becomes  even 
on  that  accomit  the  more  eminently  poetical.  For,  as  it  unites 
within  itself  whatever  is  tridy  poetic  in  both,  it  sets  forth  the 
truth,  not  in  the  form  of  any  special  mode  of  view,  nor  as  dissolved 
into  its  principal  elements,  but  at  once  in  its  entire  fulness  and 
vitality.  The  divine  justice,  wliich  rules  in  tragedy,  reigns  here 
also ;  and  the  love  which  according  to  the  comic  view  pre- 
eminently and  immediately  governs  the  world,  is  here  also  the  regu- 
lating principle ;  neither  attribute  drives  the  other  out  of  sight, 
but  in  the  idea  of  God's  grace  they  are  both  united  together  in 
harmonious  action.  For  it  is  nothing  less  than  divine  grace  that 
brings  upon  the  sinner  such  a  retribution  as  will,  if  he  receives  it 
rightly  and  turns  unto  God,  work  immediately  his  happiness  and 
salvation ;  humbling  whatever  is  merely  great,  noble,  and  beauti- 
ful ill  man,  in  order  to  awaken  it  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
littleness,  and  to  enlighten  it  witli  a  knowledge  of  itself,  or  cor- 
recting man's  folly  and  perversity  to  good,  and  making  happy  the 
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unhappy,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  earthly  happiness  is  in 
truth  no  happiness.  Thus  does  it  embrace  at  once  both  justice 
and  love.  While,  then,  tragedy  and  comedy  separately  exhibit 
these  two  aspects  of  the  divine  grace,  the  historical  drama  is  emi- 
nently qualified  by  its  comprehensive  and  cyclical  nature  to  be  the 
artistic  manifestation  of  the  divine  grace  in  its  full  power  and 
energy.  For  the  life  of  a  people,  or  indeed  of  all  humanity,  which 
forms  the  subject  matter  of  the  historical  drama,  clearly  and  impres- 
sively illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  through  luck  and  unluck,  and 
through  good  and  evil  times,  the  amelioration  of  the  himian  race  is 
carried  forward  to  its  great  end.  It  shews  at  one  glance  how  the 
deepest  ruin  and  misery  do  but  lead  to  new  and  important  shapes 
of  human  affairs,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  highest  gran- 
deur and  success  are  suddenly  changed  into  degradation  and 
despair,  even  because  the  ultimate  design  and  end  of  the  world's 
lustory  reaches  fai-  beyond  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  this 
earth. 

Again :  wliereas  tragedy  depicts  the  human  mind  and  hberty 
principally  from  the  side  of  its  own  intrinsic  necessity,  but  comedy 
from  that  of  subjective  caprice,  both  coalesce  in  the  historical 
drama.  In  the  unbroken  progress  of  the  human  race  towards  its 
true  end,  which  by  divine  grace  consists  in  that  union  with  God 
which  is  indispensable  to  man's  natui-e,  we  are  able  to  discern  the 
true  freedom  of  the  human  mind,  as  being  nothing  else  than  the 
union  and  adjustment  of  the  two.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  exhibits  the  frustration  of  man's  caprice — the  disappoint- 
ment of  liis  hopes  and  plans,  and  their  shipwTeck  upon  the  untiring 
waves  of  the  world's  lustory,  it  demonstrates  the  intrinsic  w^orth- 
lessness  and  essential  rottenness  of  tliis  mere  subjective  freedom. 
Lastly,  tragedy  and  comedy  are  limited  to  a  narrow  present ;  to 
the  life  of  the  dramatic  personages.  Neither  of  them,  therefore, 
can  display  the  action  of  man's  free  will  from  more  than  one  side. 
Agreeably  to  its  nature.  Tragedy  exhibits  the  deed  principally  as 
an  independent  act  of  the  will,  and  human  liberty  as  a  creative, 
efficient  activity,  which  from  the  first  involves  in  itseK  its  most  dis- 
tant results,  so  that  by  a  strict  necessity  all  its  consequences  rebound 
on  the  author's  head ;  Comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  it  to 
view  in  its  finiteiiess  and  limitation,  by  which  its  realisation  and 
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effects  are  made  dependent  on  the  fluctuating  conditions  of  time 
and  place,  so  that  simply  on  this  account  the  design  is  imllifiod 
and  perverted  into  a  contrary  result.  (See  above,  §  III.)  The 
historical  drama  combines  hotit,  sides.  Here  the  deed  appears  as 
the  independent  act  of  the  creative  free-will,  determining  imme- 
mediately,  and  of  itself,  the  fortunes  and  destiny  of  tlie  agent, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  see  in  what  manner,  being  conditioned 
and  borne  along  by  the  great  whole  of  history,  it  carries  in  itself 
eft'ects  which  reach  far  beyond  the  life  and  intentions  of  the  author, 
and  lead  to  very  different  results  from  what  he  contemplated. 

As,  therefore,  history  is  raised  far  above  art,  as  being  but  a 
single  element  of  its  great  organic  whole,  so  liistorico-dramatic 
poetry  appears,  as  it  were,  to  be  art  raised  to  its  hi f/licut  power — 
a  poesy,  in  short,  which  comprises  both  tragedy  and  comedy,  as 
special  elements  of  itseK,  in  the  same  way  that  the  history  of  the 
world  comprises  art.  A  single  liistorical  di-ama  may  therefore 
have  a  tragic  or  comic  result,  though  it  need  not  necessarily  have 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  (It  would,  for  instance,  be  difficult  to 
say,  whether  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  "  Henry  the 
Fifth,"  and  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  be  either  tragedy  or  comedy.) 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  is  at  most  but  a  single  member  of  a 
grand  organic  whole,  it  ought  to  produce  a  different  effect — even 
the  poetico-historical  one,  wliich  raises  man  at  once  above  both  the 
tragic  and  comic  view  of  things. 

Shakspeare  was  the  creator  of  this  grand  historico-dramatic 
poesy,  in  which  the  idea,  wliich  was  the  ultimate  ground  of  the 
trilogical  form  of  the  Greek  drama,  is  more  adequately  appre- 
hended and  better  worked  out.  Shakspeare  was  the  first  to 
recognise  with  clearness  and  distinctness  the  true  essence  of  the 
historical  drama;  he  was  the  first  to  rise  superior  to  the  usual 
forms  and  divisions  of  art,  (in  "  Hamlet "  they  are  the  subject 
of  a  refined  raillery.  Act  II.,  Sc.  2,)  and,  Avhat  is  more,  he  has  been 
able  to  realise  and  to  perpetuate,  in  noble  and  imperishable  arche- 
tj^es,  what  he  was  the  first  to  recognise  and  to  perceive.  From 
the  present  position  of  rcsthetical  criticism,  it  is  not  difficidt  to 
censure  and  laid  fault  with  liis  details  of  execution.  But  it  is  a 
much  harder  task  to  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  grand  connection  of 
his  artistic  activity,  wldch  never  allowed  the  individuid  to  stand 
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forth  merely  as  sucli^  but  regarding  it  only  as  a  single  member  of 
a  great  wliole^  universally  worked  in  great  masses,  and  penetrated 
into  every  domain  of  art.  The  mind  that  can  do  this  will  at  once 
acknowledge  that  the  artistic  labours  of  Shakspeare  advanced  the 
development  of  sesthetical  taste  a  whole  century  at  least. 

As  in  his  Comedies,  for  instance,  Shakspeare  has  noted  down  all 
the  possible  figures  of  the  comic  form  of  art,  and  exhibited  the 
comic  view  of  the  world  under  all  its  essential  aspects,  so  in  his 
five  great  Tragedies,  to  which  the  "  Timon  of  Athens  "  forms  as 
it  were  the  key-stone,  he  has  run  through  all  the  most  important 
stages  of  human  life,  and  the  leading  springs  of  its  development ; 
so  that  in  both  cases,  the  single  di'amas,  and  consequently  each  of 
these  special  branches  of  art,  adjust  themselves  into  o-ne  organic 
body,  and  constitute  one  grand  work  of  art.  In  a  corresponding 
spirit,  Shakspeare,  in  liis  historical  dramas,  which  again  combine 
the  tragic  and  comic  forms  of  art  into  a  liigher  unity,  has  dramati- 
cally worked  out  in  two  great  cycles  the  most  important  events  of 
ancient  and  modern  history.  The  first  of  these  two  great  cycles 
brings  before  us  the  political  history  of  the  Roman  people — the 
original  of  the  modern  European  polity,  in  all  its  most  essential 
moments.  In  "  Curiolaniis"  we  have  the  contests  of  the  ple- 
beians and  patricians,  and  the  gi-adual  rise  of  the  republic;  in 
"Julius  Ctesar"  the  last  fruitless  struggles  of  expiring  liberty 
against  the  new,  but  rapidly  encroaching  form  of  despotism.  In 
"  Antony  and  Cleopatra "  the  character  and  essence  of  the 
empire  of  the  Csesars  is  depicted ;  while  lastly,  in  "  Titus  Andro- 
nicus "  we  trace,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  and  irremediable 
decay  of  the  ancient  spirit,  but  on  the  other  the  new  principle  of 
vitality  which  the  German  nations  by  their  inroads  on  the  Roman 
empire  infused  into  the  history  of  Europe.  Eor  although,  pro- 
perly speaking,  "  Titus  Andronicus  "  does  not  belong  to  the  his- 
torical pieces,  it  may  nevertheless  be  classed  with  them,  in  so  far 
as  it  does  not  depict  any  definite  deeds  of  fortunes  or  persons,  so 
much  as  a  particular  epoch  in  an  historical  colouring,  and  conse- 
quently, as  it  derives  its  true  import  and  explanation  from  the 
character  of  the  age,  is  itself  semi-historical.  Together,  the  whole 
cycle  exhibits  the  lofty  energy  and  virtues,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  prof(Mindly  tragic  decline  of  a  great  nation  and  empire.     The 
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tragic  impression,  however,  is  not  unfolded  in  its  fullest  force. 
For  in  the  same  way  that  in  each  single  drama  the  tragic  fate  of 
the  chief  agents  is  compensated  by  the  fi-esh  vitality  which  accrues 
from  it  to  the  wliole  people,  so  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  history 
the  whole  cycle  closes  M-ith  a  slight  allusion  to  the  new  and  better 
glory  of  Europe  which  is  to  unfold  itself  ^dthiu  the  bosom  of  the 
German  family. 

The  second  and  larger  cycle,  consisting  of  ten  dramas,  and  drawn 
from  the  liistory  of  England,  places  us  at  once  within  the  very 
heart  of  the  middle  ages.  Erom  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  whicli 
England  owes  Magna  Charta — that  fundamental  law  of  its  consti- 
tution— the  history  of  England  is  carried  forward  to  the  times  of 
lie  my  YIIL,  to  which  the  religious  regeneration  of  the  people 
belongs,  and  which  first  began  distinctly  to  evolve  the  new  ami 
modern  form  of  social  and  political  life.  Here,  too,  we  have 
laid  before  us  tlie  leading  moments  in  the  life  and  progress  of  the 
Enghsh  people  up  to  Shakspeare^s  time,  in  which,  again,  all  the 
most  characteristic  featiu'es  of  the  liistorical  development  of  Europe 
in  general  are  reflected.  In  "King  John,"  the  spirit  of  the 
middle  ages  still  breathes ;  the  chief  features  of  the  feudal  system 
are  distinctly  traceable;  knights,  barons,  and  earls,  are  here  seen 
establishing  their  rights  against  all  the  influence  and  usm'pations 
of  sovereign  authority,  and  the  political  life  of  the  Commons  is 
struggling  for  a  more  fixed  shape  and  stability  ;  warfare  yet  appears 
as  a  knightly  tourney,  decided  by  the  superior  personal  bravery 
of  single  combatants;  political  wisdom  is  impotent  against  the 
youthful  energy  of  the  momentary  feelings,  affections,  and  passions; 
in  short,  the  cliief  levers  of  political  events,  and  the  ruling  in- 
fluences on  the  spirit  of  the  age — chivalry,  the  free  corpoi-ations, 
and  above  all,  the  Church,  are  here  made  to  stand  out  distinctly. 
Accordingly,  as  Schlegel  justly  remarks,  "  King  John  "  forms  as 
it  were  the  prologue  to  the  eight  following  di-amas,  in  which  are 
portrayed  the  great  wars,  civil  broils,  and  dissensions,  which, 
from  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III., 
oven  M'hile  they  tore  and  distracted,  nevertheless  strengthened  and 
advanced,  the  power  of  England. 

Thus  in  the  whole  series,  the  tragic  influences  of  a  single  act, 
iu  its  far-reaching  consequences,  is  more  distinctly  revealed  than 
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could  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  single  drama.  All  these 
wars,  i:)arty  feuds,  and  civil  disorders,  which  for  more  than  a 
century  laid  England  waste,  were  the  result  oiRicJiard  the  Heco/id's 
reckless  behaviour,  and  of  Iris  dethronement  by  Henri/  IV. 
Even  the  latter  had  to  defend  his  usurped  dignity  against  the 
attacks  of  the  rebellious  barons.  His  son  Henry  V.  must  varnish 
over  the  stain  of  his  title  with  the  splendour  of  liis  acliievements ; 
this  object,  seconded  by  liis  own  spirit  of  heroic  enterprise,  led  him 
to  commence  the  great  war  with  France,  which  however  brilhant 
in  its  results,  as  long  as  he  wielded  the  sceptre  and  the  sword, 
became  afterwards  the  plague  and  M^eakness  of  England ;  and  by 
its  long  continuance  almost  destroyed  for  ever  the  prosperity  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  The  reign  oi  Henry  VI.,  as  unhappy  as  it  was  long, 
has  been  made  by  Shakspeare  the  subject  of  a  great  dramatic  trilogy. 
The  tragic  fate  of  this  good  and  pious,  but  most  weak  sovereign, 
is  notliing  less  than  the  curse  wliich  liis  grandfather's  injustice 
had  brought  upon  his  head.  His  life  and  character  symbolize 
the  important  truth,  too  seldom  laid  to  heart  by  man — that  in 
human  life  the  great  question  is,  not  what  a  man  does,  but  how  and 
in  what  spirit  he  acts.  Although  Henry  YIth's  conduct  appears 
so  weak,  insignificant,  and  unworthy  of  a  king,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  repress  our  indignation,  nevertheless  the  spirit  which  leads  liim 
to  adopt  any  particular  line  of  conduct,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
is  so  pure,  so  amiable,  and  so  noble,  that  it  extorts  from  us  a 
sympathy,  however  unwilling.  A  pious,  peaceful,  and  affectionate 
character,  is  surrounded  by  all  the  horrors  of  party  hate,  passion 
and  dissension,  wliich  brood  around  a  throne  unrighteously  acquired 
by  rebellion  and  murder ;  a  disposition  more  fitted  by  nature  for  a 
shepherd  or  a  monk,  is  placed  by  the  hand  of  history  at  the  head 
of  a  stormy  period  of  commotion,  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom, 
distracted  by  war  and  party  spirit.  Here,  indeed,  we  behold,  what 
some  have  pretended  to  see  in  "  Hamlet,"  a  vocation  laid  upon  a 
mind  entirely  unsuited  to  it.  But  in  the  present  case  this  state 
of  things  possesses  a  deep  and  pregnant  meaning,  and  a  great  end, 
which  in  the  former  case  are  wanting.  This  heavy  and  crushing 
bui'then  lies  upon  Heiury,  both  from  reasons  of  the  past,  in  so  far 
as  by  continuing  to  hold  the  usurped  throne,  he  keeps  alive  his 
ancestor's  crime,  and  also  for  reasons  of  the  future,  in  as  much 
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as  by  these  foreign  unci  iloiuestic  wars,  uiid  especially  by  the  san- 
guinary feuds  of  the  W^hite  and  Ked  Hoses,  wliich  tlie  arm  of 
Henry  was  too  weak  to  put  down,  the  power  of  tlie  factious  barons 
was  to  be  broken  by  their  own  hands,  in  order  that  the  feudal 
system  of  the  middle  ages  might  be  dissolved  and  make  way  for  a 
])olity  wholly  different  in  form  and  substance.  It  was  this  highly 
important  and  essential  transition  in  English  history,  that  Sliak- 
speare  undertook  to  exhibit  in  this  great  trilogy  of  Henry  YL;  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  accounts  for  the  great  length  at 
which  he  has  treated  it.  In  Richard  the  Third,  the  grand  tragic 
whole,  to  which  these  eiglit  tragedies  spontaneously  arrange  them- 
selves, is  brought  to  a  close.  Old  aiul  new  guilt  ahke  are  atoned 
for  in  the  person  of  the  fearful  llichard,  who  heaps  crime  upon 
crime  without  compunction,  and  by  the  final  extinction  of  himself, 
and  all  the  other  guilty  parties,  Richard  is  the  blood-thirsty  execu- 
tioner of  justice  on  all,  and  falls  liimseLf  at  last  by  a  just  and  similar 
retribution.  The  natio7i,  so  long  and  heavily  visited,  longs  at  last 
for  peace  and  quiet ;  the  great  feudatory  vassals  have  spent  all  their 
powers  and  resom-ces  in  the  great  conflict,  and  Henry  VII.  has 
an  easy  task  to  fulfil,  in  preparing,  by  liis  long  and  peaceful  reign,  for 
the  new  historical  era,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  first  begins 
to  assume  a  distinct  form  under  Henry  VIII.  Of  tlie  drama  which 
bears  this  name,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than,  in  the  words  of 
Schlegel,  it  forms  the  epilogue  to  this  great  tragedy  in  eight  parts, 
and  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  new  position  of  civilization 
which  the  English  nation  first  assumed  under  the  father  of  the 
great  Elizabeth,  and  further  strengthened  in  her  own  reign. 

Thus,  then,  do  these  two  great  cycles  of  historical  dramas  com- 
bine again  into  tuo  great  pieces  of  dramatic  art,  in  which  each 
single  drama  appears  merely  in  the  light  of  a  part  of  a  great  whole. 
Accordingly,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  my  preceding  remarks,  to  point 
out  the  relative  place  and  importance  of  each  in  the  series,  and  the 
mutual  connection  of  them  all.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  each  singly  is  as  a  work  of  art  an  independent  whole 
in  itself,  and  must  therefore  possess  its  ovra  organic  centre,  i.  e,  its 
special  fundamental  idea.  This  idea  must  no  doubt  be  im])licd  in 
the  im.port  which  accrues  to  it  from  the  body  of  which  it  is  a 
member,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  intelligible  in  itself,  and 
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possess  a  universal  significance.  What  I  mean  .is,  tliat  as  the 
special  fundamental  idea  of  each  tragedy  or  comedy  may  appear 
but  as  a  particular  modification  of  the  general  tragic  or  comic  view, 
so  every  historical  drama  must  reflect,  even  while  it  modifies,  the 
substance  of  the  general  historical  view  of  the  world.  It  is  sunply 
in  tliis  way  that  it  becomes  a  member  of  a  greater  system,  and  at 
the  same  time  shews  itself  in  its  own  universal  significancy. 

As  the  Boman  dramas  stand  on  the  ground  of  clear  plastic 
antiquity,  their  intrinsic  meaning  is  presented  before  wdth  a  certain 
plastic   clearness    and  distinctness.      And   yet   they  have   been 
but  too  often  misunderstood.     Thus  a  very  erroneous  view  has  dis- 
covered in  Coriolanit.s  nothing  but  the  exliibition  of  party  spirit 
in  its  bearing  on  liistory.     No  doubt  the  purely  factious,  by  which 
term   we   understand   the   pursuit   of   personal    aggrandisement 
under  the  cloak  of  public  interests,  is  combined  with,  but  it  is 
not  the  chief  motive  of  the  action.     Its  principal  object  is  to 
illustrate  the  struggle  of  democracy  and  aristocracy,  as  the  con- 
flicting principles  of  a  republican  polity.     Accordingly,  Corio- 
lanus  with  the  patricians  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  plebeians 
with  their  tribunes,  are  the  two  parties  of  the  drama.    Coriolanus, 
it  is  true,  is  not  entirely  free  from  personal  pride  and  ambition, 
and  yet  his  foremost  M'ish,  on  aU  times  and  occasions,  is  the  good 
of  his  country ;  to  this  he  sacrifices  himself  without  regret,  and 
with  the  most  abandoned  self-devotion  j  and  even  the  very  war 
which  he  wages  against  it  has  for  its  sole  aim  the  emancipation  of 
Rome  from  the  degrading  supremacy  of  the  plebeians  with  wliich 
it  appears  to  be  tlu-eatened.     A  plebeian  government  is,  in  his 
eyes,  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befal  it.      Coriolanus  is,  as 
it  were,  the  living  impersonation  of  the  aristocratic  principle ;  to 
promote  it  aU  his  best  energies  of  life  and  soul  are  directed.     His 
contempt  for  the  common  mass,  who  are  here  depicted  mean  and 
vulgar  in  tlie  highest  degree,  are  as  deeply  engraved  and  bound- 
less, as  his  love  and  esteem  for  true  personal  worth  and  greatness, 
which,  however,  he  beheves,  cannot  possibly  be  united  with  ple- 
beian blood,  although — strange  inconsistency — it  flows  largely  in 
his  own  veins.     Coriolanus  perishes;  and  he  deserves  his  fate. 
His  faults  are  no  light  ones.     With  the  haughty  insolence  of 
aristocracy  he  prides  himself  merely  on   civil  chstinctions   and 
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virtue,  and  in  the  citizen  and  n()1)le  he  has  altogclhcr  forgotten  the 
man.    It  is  a  sin  against  hnraanity  for  any  indivichial  to  become  a 
mere  conventional  formula  of  existence;  the  man  oiiijJit  not  to  be 
merged  in  any  abstract  principle  or  idea.     In  his  inmost  essence 
man  stands  high  ahovc  all  the  artificial  forms  and  pnncii)les  of  a  con- 
ventional polity;  the  true  end  of  man  cannot  be  accomplished  within 
this  mere  earthly  existence — ^\'hich,  however,  is  both  the  principle 
and  final  cause  of  the  state.     His  very  political  greatness  and  virtue 
prove  a  snare  to  Coriolanus.     Because  he  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  prejudiced  by  them,  and  because  he  places  the  man  so  far 
below   the   citizen,  the  general  principles  of  humanity  revenge 
themselves  upon  him,  and  its  simplest  and  most  natural  feelings 
ultimatelv  work  his  downfal  and  ruin.     He  is  unable  to  resist  the 
universal  feelings  of  nature,  and  liis  inflexible  purpose    is    con- 
quered by  fihal,    conjugal,  and   parental   aftcction.     Yielding  to 
these   powerful   instincts  he  makes  peace  with  Rome,  and   leads 
ofl"  the  Yolscian  army,  even  though  he  is  well  aware  that  he  has 
sealed  his  own  doom- 
On  these  fundamental  ideas  the  whole  action  turns.     Even  the 
populace   occasionally  remits  its  democratic   ardour;    and    with 
delightful  irony  does  the  ]ioet  shew  us  the  love  of  equality,  yicUl- 
ing  at  one  time  to  hunger  and  want,  at  another  to  the  irresistible 
feeling  of  esteem  for  a  great  and  noble  character :  the  well-known 
fable  of  Menenius  Agrippa — the  quarrel  between  the  belly  and 
the  members,  is  sufficient  to  still  a  revolt.     Shakspeare,  the  poet, 
evinces  much  more  of   political  and  historical  knowledge  than 
many  an  admired  politician;    from  his  manner  of  painting  tlie 
populace,  not  only  in  "  Coriolanus,''  but  also  in  "  Juhus  Caesar"  and 
in   "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  we  see  at  once  that  he  had  discerned  the 
inherent  rottenness  and   ruinous   natui'e  of  popular  rule.       His 
description  will  suit  all  times  and  all  nations,  as  long  as  the  great 
mass  continues  to  be  a  great  mass.     Lastly,  for  the  very  Siime 
reason  that  Coriolanus  must  die,  does  the  wife  lose  her  husband, 
the  mother  her  son,  and  the  child  its  father.     The  stem   poli- 
tical virtue   of  the  Marcian  family  extends  even  to  its  female 
members,  and  the  wife  and   mother,   untrue  to  themselves,  can 
denounce   the  husband  and  tlie   child.      Snch   is    the    iidierent 
weakness  of  all  social  institutions ;  when  carried  to  tlie  extreme, 
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and  made  paramount,  the  error  avenges  itself  by  means  of  that 
which  is  really  the  highest  and  the  best — the  ties  of  nature. 
Without  the  family  there  could  have  been  no  state,  and  without  the 
state,  liistory  would  have  no  existence;  and  accordingly  in  the 
present  play  we  have  the  very  edifice  of  universal  history  itself 
reflected  in  the  relation  here  represented  as  existing  between  its 
two  essential  principles. 

The  language,  composition,  and  character  of  "  Coriolanus" 
shew,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  belongs  to  Shakspeare's  later 
productions.  It  was  only  in  the  mature  energy  of  his  ripest 
manhood  that  even  tlie  greatest  of  modern  poets  could  succeed 
in  exliibiting  dramatically  the  history  and  spirit  of  antiquity 
with  such  dignity  and  distinctness.  Not,  indeed,  as  it  has  been 
pretended,  that  the  ancient  spirit  is  too  grand  and  exalted 
for  modern  poetry  to  convey ;  on  the  contrary,  the  difficulty  is 
for  the  Cliristian  poet,  and  especially  for  one  who,  in  the  youthfid 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  is  still  aiming  at  the  Clu'istian  ideal,  to 
enter  into  the  mere  naturalness  and  worldliness  of  antiquity,  and 
the  rigom-  with  which  they  were  carried  out  into  every  relation  of 
life.  It  is  only  the  intellect,  the  cahnness  and  self-possession 
of  the  wliole  man,  that  can  fully  apjirehend  the  true  and  neces- 
sary significance  of  the  liistory  of  so-called  classical  antiquity.  It 
cannot  truly  be  said,  that  the  pure  antique  spirit  breathes  in 
Shakspeare's  Roman  pieces;  to  acquire  that  is  impossible,  as  long 
as  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  retrograde.  To  go  downwards 
is  certainly  not  to  go  upwards,  and  no  retrogression  of  the  mind 
into  past  states  can  adequately  realise  them  such  as  they  were  in 
their  original  up-growth  in  their  native  soil  and  climate.  Those 
who  demand  the  ancient  spirit  in  its  purity  and  integrity  must 
look  for  it  among  the  ancient  dramatists  themselves.  Modern 
Christian  poesy  must  naturally  exhibit  the  ancient  caste  of  thought 
in  the  liglit  which  its  own  higher  spirit  reflects  upon  it.  If  wo, 
admit  this,  it  ^dU  be  granted,  we  suppose  (what,  indeed,  has  been 
allowed  Avithout  any  such  concession),  that  Shakspeare  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  any  modern  poet  in  treating  ancient  subjects. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  oppose  the  common  opinion,  that 
"Coriolanus"  was  written  in  1608-9. 

The  want  of  unity  of  interest  is  the  common  objection  that  has 
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been  most  frequently  brouglit  against  Julius  Ctosar.  And 
as  long  as  tliis  paxticular  unity  is  confounded  with  the  true  ideal 
unity  of  art,  defective  composition,  or  a  want  of  true  organic 
unity,  is  the  greatest  censui-e  that  can  be  passed  upon  a  work  of 
art.  Now  if  the  unity  of  interest  ought  to  centre  entirely  in  one 
'personage  of  the  drama,  then  no  doubt  the  objection  is  just,  for 
it  is  divided  between  Cfesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  Antony  and 
Octa^^us.  But  we  cannot  for  a  moment  concede  that  poetical 
interest  is  invariably  personal ;  we  believe  rather  that  it  attaches 
as  frequently  to  an  idea.  In  the  historical  drama,  as  abcady 
suggested,  the  interest  must  indeed  be  one,  but  one  historicalli/, 
and  then  it  \\ill  be  one  in  a  poetical  sense  also.  But  in  a  certain 
sense  history  does  not  at  all  trouble  itself  about  persons;  its 
chief  interest  is  in  facts,  and  their  effects  and  influences.  Now 
in  "  Julius  Cfcsar"  tliis  interest  is  one  throughout,  and  possesses  a 
true  and  organic  unity.  One  and  the  same  thought  is  reflected  in 
the  fall  of  CfEsar,  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  also  in  the  victory  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  No  man,  even 
though  he  be  as  great  as  Ca3sar,  or  as  noble  as  Brutus,  is  power- 
ful enough  to  drag  at  -will  history  in  leading-strings ;  every  one 
in  his  vocation  may  contribute  liis  stone  to  building  up  the  grand 
whole,  but  no  one  must  presume  to  think  that  he  may  with  im- 
punity try  experiments  with  it.  The  gTcat  Jidius  was  but  trying 
an  experiment  when  he  allowetl  the  crown  to  be  ofl'ered  which  he 
tlnice  rejected  against  liis  Anil.  He  could  not  tame  his  wild 
ambition — a  fault  which  history  perhaps  might  have  pardoned; 
but  he  understood  her  not,  he  wished  and  attempted  what  she  was 
not  ripe  for :  by  tliis  self-condenmed  error,  by  this  haughtiness, 
he  precipitated  liis  fate.  But  Brutus  a^ul  Cassius  erred  no  less  in 
thinking  that  Eome  could  be  saved  by  re-establishing  the  republic ; 
as  if  the  prospcrit}  of  a  state  depended  on  its  form,  and  if  a  few'  as 
individuals  could  restore  the  lost  morality  of  a  nation  by  a  magic 
word.  As  Cccsar  thought  life  uncudurablc  without  the  outward 
dignity  of  a  crown,  so  they  could  not  bear  to  live  without  the 
liouour  of  external  liberty,  which  they  mistook  for  true  intrin- 
sic freedom  of  mind.  They  also  were  ti'\nng  their  own  experiments 
with  history.  The  avaricious  and  ambitious  Cassius,  as  well  as 
the  noble-minded  and  cbsiuterested  Brutus^  aiTogantly  thought 
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themselves  strong  enough  to  controul  the  course  of  events.  Thus, 
in  their  case  also,  was  error  associated  with  haughtiness,  and  they 
doubly  deserved  the  retribution  that  overtook  them.  Antony,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  Octavius  and  Lepidus,  the  talented  spend- 
tlu-ift,  with  the  clever  actor  and  the  good-hearted  simpleton — 
neither  half  so  powerful  nor  so  noble-minded  as  their  adversaries — 
nevertheless  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  because  they  consented  to 
follow  the  course  of  liistory  and  the  spirit  of  their  age,  and  under- 
stood how  to  use  it.  In  "Julius  Csesar,^^  therefore,  we  discern  the 
same  ground-idea,  and  a  well-distributed  organic  unity  of  histo- 
rical interest  in  all  the  characters,  whether  leading  or  subordinate. 
It  sliiues  forth  even  in  Portia's  death,  as  well  as  in  the  fall  of 
Cato,  Cicero,  and  the  other  conspirators ;  Portia  and  Cato  fell 
with  Brutus,  and  the  rest  Avith  Cassius,  because  they  did  not 
understand  the  progress  of  events,  and  thought  to  make  it  arbi- 
trarily for  themselves,  or  at  least  no  less  wantonly  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  bosoms,  and  "speak  Greek."  History,  accordingly, 
here  appears  under  one  of  its  principal  aspects — that  of  its  despo- 
tic power  and  energy  of  development,  by  which,  although  worked 
out  by  individual  minds,  it  yet  rules  the  greatest  of  them,  and 
reaches  far  beyond  their  widest  calculations. 

But  what  can  justify  apparitions  and  spirits  in  an  historwal 
drama?  Is  it  not  a  mere  claptrap  for  the  gallery ?  And  in  any 
case,  why  is  it  that  the  ghost  of  Csesar  appears  to  Brutus,  whose 
designs,  a]jparently  at  least,  are  pure  and  noble,  rather  than  to 
Cassius,  his  sworn  friend  ?  Because,  though  they  appear  to  be 
such,  they  are  not  so  in  reality ;  the  design  is  not  really  jrure 
which  has  for  its  first  step  so  haughty  a  violation  of  right.  More- 
over, Csesar  had  been  more  deeply  wronged  by  Brutus  than  by 
Cassius.  Brutus,  like  Coriolanus,  had  trampled  under  foot  the 
most  natural  and  noblest  affections  of  humanity  for  the  sake  of  the 
phantom  honour  of  free  citizenship.  Brutus,  lastly,  was  the  very 
soul  of  the  conspiracy  :  if  his  mental  energies  should  be  paralyzed, 
and  his  strong  courage  unnerved,  the  whole  enterprise  must  fail. 
And  so  in  truth  it  went  to  pieces,  because  it  was  against  the  will 
of  history — /.  e.  against  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  It  was  to 
signify  this  great  lesson,  that  Shakspeare  introduced  the  ghost  upon 
the  stage.     Only  once,  and  with  a  few  pregnant  words,  does  the 
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Spirit  appear;  but  he  is  constantly  hovering  in  the  back-ground, 
like  a  dark  thunder  cloud,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  oU'ended  and 
threatcTiing  spirit  of  history  itself.  It  is  with  the  same  ])urp)se 
that  Shakspearc  has  introduced  spectral  ap])aritions  into  another 
of  his  historical  pieces — "  Kichard  the  Third.''  Both  dramas  stand 
on  the  same  historical  grade;  they  both  represent  important 
turning-points  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  close  of  an  old, 
and  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things— and  in  such 
times  the  guiding  finger  of  God  is  more  obviously  apparent  than 
at  others. 

"  Aiitoni/  and  Clcopntra,"  lastly,  is  evidently  to  be  regarded 
as  the  contiTmation  of  "  Julius  Ca?sar ;"  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet 
for  the  obvious  affinity  of  their  fundamental  ideas.  In  the  former 
we  have  the  olden  times  at  war  with  the  new,  and  in  the  latter 
the  same  elements  are  arranged  in  hostile  conflict  with  each 
other. 

The  straight-forward  and  noble  Antony,  with  his  love  of  truth, 
personal  bravery,  and  admiration  for  all  true  gTeatness  and  virtue 
(as  displayed  in  his  funeral  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Brutus 
in  the  former  piece),  is  here  the  representative  of  the  olden  spirit, 
but  still  not  in   its  absoluteness   and  purity ;  in  Antony  it   has 
already  entered  into  and  adopted  many  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
new  order  of  things.     Tor  these  olden  virtues  are  united  in  his 
character  ^vith  the  chief  vices  of  the  latter ;  such  as  avarice,  lust 
of  power,  inconstancy,  volu])tuousness,  and  immorality.     On  his 
side  are  Lepidus  and  Sextus  Pompcius ;  the  former  virtuous,  but 
weak,  and  without  mental  or  physical  energy ;  the  latter  a  rash 
enterprising  youtli,  alike  destitute  of  prudence  and    experience. 
They  all  pass  away ;  their  brightness  pales  before  the  lucky  star  of 
Octavian.      Compared   with    Antony,  Octavins  appears   without 
vigour  and  depth  of  mind,  and  even  as  a  general  without  skill  or 
courage,  and  supported  by  notliing  but  liis  cunning  and  modera- 
tion.   And  yet  he  is  the  concpieror  of  all !    And  why  ? — because  the 
times  pre-eminently  called  for  prudence  and  moderation.     "When 
all  true  moral  principle  and  virtue  in  a  state  or  people  are  dead, 
then  is  their  place  to  be  suppHed  by  such  half  virtues,  if  the  nation 
is  to  be  preserved  from  complete  and  immediate  disorganization. 
The  final  fall  of  Rome  was  not  as  yet  the  purpose  of  history,  and 
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therefore  was  Octavius  to  be  raised  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 
But  even  in  other  circumstances  it  requires — what  is  itself  action — 
moderation,  prudence,  and  forethought.  Wlioever  does  not  possess 
these  quahties, — whether  like  Antony  he  is  unable  to  command  liim- 
self,  or  like  Lepidus with  the  sceptre  in  his  liand  sleeps  ojff  liis  drunken 
debauches,  or  dreaming  of  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt,  or,  like  Sextus 
Pompeius  hopes  by  a  sentiment  to  leap  at  once  into  the  empire  of 
the  world, — must  keep  aloof  from  the  machinery  of  the  liistory, 
or  else  it  \^dll  but  draw  liun  in  to  crush  him  to  pieces.  This  well- 
known  but  widely  neglected  lesson,  wliich  all  history,  and  all  his- 
torical dramas,  loudly  proclaim,  pervades  every  part  of  "  Antony 
and  Cleopatra '^  as  its  leading  and  fundamental  idea.  History  is 
here  again  depicted  in  its  unlimited  power ;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  are  taught  that  even  because  it  is  thus  despotic,  it  requires 
of  the  ministers  of  its  development  that  they  should  be  men 
energetic  of  will  and  deed,  and  above  all  else,  moderate,  forecasting, 
and  self-possessed. 

The  same  theme  is  re-echoed  in  the  fall  of  ^Enobarbus  and 
Fulvia.  In  their  Kves  and  characters  they  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Octavia,  Mecsenas,  and  Agrippa,  as  Antony  does  to 
Octavius.  But  Cleopatra,  the  spotted  and  slimy  "  serpent  of  old 
Nile^' — the  representative  of  a  corrupt  oriental  luxmy,  wliich  has 
already  made  its  inroads  on  the  Eoman  world — raised  so  liigh  by 
her  grace  and  beauty,  her  talents  and  her  wit — so  womanish  and 
yet  so  unwomanly — she  who  clothes  aU  her  inmost  purposes,  and 
yet  thinks  with  mere  outward  clotliing,  with  paint  and  spangles,  to 
cheat  liistory — she  pays  the  penalty  of  her  temerity  wliich  hm'ried 
her  out  of  the  nursery  and  boudoir  into  the  council-chamber,  and 
into  the  midst  of  wars  and  battles.  "With  all  her  shrewdness  and 
cunning,  she  is  as  Kttle  possessed  of  true  prudence  as  of  modera- 
tion, and  all  her  machinations  are  frustrated  by  the  cool,  calcu- 
lating Octavius.  Before  the  tribunal  of  history  he  gains  his  cause, 
simply  because  he  has  more  of  intrinsic  moral  rectitude  on  his 
side.  He  is  no  doubt  ambitious  and  greedy  of  power,  but  so  also 
are  his  opponents.  The  moderation,  however,  which  he  alone 
possesses  is  the  first  principle  of  virtue,  since  in  its  truth  it  involves 
self-control.  And  because  history,  in  its  ultimate  end  reaches  far 
beyond  this  earthly  existence,  it  demands  of  man  before  all  things 
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the  coiitroLil  of  lurusclfj  in  order  tliat  \\li(_!i  he  shall  have  stripped 
otr  his  eartMy  body,  he  may  be  fit  and  able  to  live  iu  another  aud 
better  world. 

And  yet  how  poor  does  Octavius  appear  in  tliis  his  meagre 
virtue,  aud  which,  when  he  employs  it  for  the  sole  purpose  of  his 
own  earthly  aggrandizement,  sinks  at  once  into  mere  worldly  cun- 
ning. Ill  his  character,  as  laid  open  to  us  by  Shakspearc,  we 
already  read  the  whole  story  of  his  long  unworthy  life — those  arts 
of  the  actor — the  tacks  and  doubles  with  wliich  he  sought  to  steer 
in  safety,  through  the  troubled  waves  of  the  times,  the  ship  of  state 
freighted  with  the  precious  burthen  of  his  own  ascendancy.  Like 
history,  true  poetry  exliibits  the  future  in  the  present;  while  it 
paints  the  eartldy  success  which  accompanies  liistorical  justice,  it 
yet  lays  bare  the  foul  worm-eaten  kernel  of  such  prosperitj^,  when 
in  its  motives  and  feehngs  it  rises  not  above  earth.  The  real 
victory,  therefore,  rests  neither  with  Antony  nor  with  Augustus  : 
tried  by  a  higher  standard,  both  aUke  are  in  the  wrong.  But  the 
degraded  Roman  people  could  no  longer  endure  sterling  justice 
and  truth.  The  great  and  noble-minded  Julius  falls  to  make  room 
for  the  little  and  mean-spirited  Augustus.  Such  is  the  tragic  fate 
of  man,  to  which  his  own  sinfiduess  has  doomed  him,  and  out  of 
wliich  God's  grace  alone  can  deliver  liun.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in 
all  liis  other  pieces,  the  ground-idea  of  the  single  drama  thus  rises 
to  the  universal  historical  view  of  the  world  itself. 
/  To  judge  from  the  language  and  characters,  "Julius  Cfesar"  and 
"Antony  and  Cleojjatra'^  were  beyond  doubt  written  about  the  same 
time  as  "Coriolanus."  "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners'Hall  as  early  as  2nd  May,  1608,  although  the  oldest  im- 
pression bears  the  date  of  1620.  It  was  therefore  written  in  all  pro- 
bability in  1607  ;  and  we  may  suppose  that  Shakspcare  was  led  to 
treat  the  subject  by  the  composition  of  Julius  Ca3sar,  wliich  on  the 
other  hand  was  perhaps  occasioned  by  apiece  of  Lord  Stcrline's, 
printed  in  1607,  but  wiitten  in  all  likelihood  two  years  earlier. 
(Malone,  Reed,  ii.  348).  The  "  Julius  Ca;sar,"  consequently,  may 
be  placed  in  1606-7.  In  this  date,  Malone,  Chalmers,  Drake,  and 
Tieck,  all  agree. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  cycle,  which  consists  of  Eiujlinh 
historii's,  and  the  Kiny  John,  \\'\[\\  its  deep  and  pregnant  mean- 
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ing,  at  once  arrests  our  attention.  This  in  more  than  one  respect 
is  not  merely  the  prologue  to,  but  the  very  basis  of,  the  whole 
cycle.  As  in  "  Coriolanus"  the  ancient  pohtical  life  is  depicted  in 
its  principal  aspect,  relatively  to  the  family  bond  as  its  foundation, 
so  here  we  have  an  immediate  view  opened  to  us  into  the  essen- 
tially different  idea  of  christian  pohtics.  The  ancient  pohty — as  it 
had  grown  out  of  the  natural  bond  of  domestic  hfe,  and  was  itself 
nothing  more  than  the  family  union — established  and  organised  by 
law^tofidfil  its  idea  and  intention,  ought  to  have  exhibited  on  its  more 
enlarged  sphere,  and  in  a  general,  legally  constituted,  and  settled  form, 
what  the  family  was  in  a  narrower  circle,  and  in  a  concrete,  indefinite, 
and  undeveloped  state.  All  conflict  between  the  rights  of  tlie 
family  and  the  state  ought  to  have  disappeared  before  it.  In 
other  words,  the  natural  man  ought  to  establish  in  the  state,  with 
conscious  clearness  and  definiteness,  and  in  the  form  of  a  fixed 
organic  constitution,  that  order  of  his  existence  wliich,  in  the  family 
union,  is  presented  immediately,  and  in  a  form  as  yet  vague  and 
unevolved.  This  is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  state ;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  reabsed  in  the  palmy  times,  however  brief,  of  the 
Roman  repubUc.  The  Christian  state  is  very  difl'erent.  It  rests 
not  on  man^s  mere  natural  existence,  or  on  any  order  conformable 
to  nature  alone.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  is  purely  natural  in 
man  has  been  destroyed  by  Clu'istianity,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
the  divine-hxxm&n  ;  and  consequently  a  divine  is  substituted  for 
a  mere  natural  order ;  and  as  the  divine-human — the  union,  that  is, 
of  man  with  God — is  man^s  true  destination,  it  must  also  be  the 
basis  and  fundamental  principle  not  only  of  liis  whole  life  but  of 
its  form  also.  We  may  therefore  say,  that  in  a  Clu'istian  state 
the  place  of  the  family  union  is  taken  hy  the  rclif/ious  community, 
i.  c.  by  the  Church.,  as  the  ground  and  principle  of  its  development. 
This  immediate  concrete,  intrinsic,  and  free  combination  of  in- 
dividuals into  one  organic  body  pervaded  by  the  Holy  Spirit — in 
other  words,  a  whole  wliich  immediately  exliibits  the  union  of  God 
with  humanity — must  in  the  state  also  exhibit  itself  as  such  an 
union,  passing  tlnrough  and  brought  about  by  all  the  conditions  of 
eartlily  existence,  and  consequently  fully  evolved  and  legally  estab- 
lished, and  assuming  an  external  form.  As  religion,  in  its  Christian 
sense,  is  the  inmost  ground  of  all  morality,  which  is  but  its  outward 
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maiiifcstatioii,  so  the  Chiircli  is  the  inherent  basis  luul  substance 
of  the  state,  which  is  but  the  copy  and  impression  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical union.  Or  in  the  same  way  that  faith  and  certainty  are 
related  to  each  other,  the  former  being  the  immediate^  inward 
concrete  Adtality  of  religious  consciousness,  the  latter  the  same 
science  of  the  same  subject-matter,  but  which  as  having  })assed 
through  all  the  relation  of  earthly  existance,  both  within  itself  and 
to  God,  admits  of  deduction  and  development;  even  so  the  Church 
is  imme(hately,  mtrinsically,  and  concretely,  what  the  state  exhibits 
in  an  organic  and  well  developed  fonn.  Not  that  I  would  be 
understood  to  mean  that  the  Church  is  invisible  only ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is,  and  by  its  very  nature  ought  to  be,  visible  also.  But 
still,  outwardness  is  non-essential  to  it — a  meaufi  merely  of  its 
realization ;  while  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  most  essential  feature 
of  the  state — in  short,  its  final  aim. 

As  then,  in  "Coriolanus,"  the  state  appears  in  conflict  with  its 
principle — the  ties  and  duties  of  the  family — so  King  John  exhibits 
the  struggle  between  the  clu-istian  state  and  its  foundation, 
which  is  the  Church.  This  conflict  is  shown  primarily  in  the 
conduct  and  character  of  John  himself,  which  is  notliing  but  an 
endless  struggle  between  his  better  feelings,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  arrogance  and  pretensions  of  his  earthly  sovereignty,  on  the 
other.  His  mind  is  never  at  peace  within  itself;  and  naturally 
weak,  he  falls  into  the  grossest  inconsistencies  and  want  of  principle. 
The  defect  in  liis  title  to  the  crown,  and  his  own  weakness,  lead  to 
dissensions  ■within,  and  perpetual  aggressions  from  without.  In 
vain  has  he  recourse  to  treachery  and  murder  to  hedge  in  his 
usiuped  majesty,  and  to  suppress  the  growing  demands  of  the 
commons  and  barons,  or  to  resist  the  attacks  of  France  and  the 
Papacy.  But  not  the  State  alone,  but  the  Church  also,  is  corrupt 
and  rotten  at  the  core.  The  politicixl  element  is  immoral,  selflsh, 
and  encroaching,  and,  consequently,  is  loosened  from  its  proper 
foundation;  the  ecclesiastical  body  seeks  for  notliingbut  external 
splendour,  influence,  and  power;  mistaking  entirely  its  true  and 
essential  vocation,  it  degrades  itself  as  low  as  the  civil  body  by  its 
intrigues  and  dissimulation.  Cardinal  Pandidph  is  the  most  correct 
delineation  of  a  con'ujit  priest  that  poet  ever  painted.  Accordingly, 
neither  tlie  ChiU'ch  nor  the  State  gain  by  the  quarrel ;  the  whole 
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benefit   falls  to   the  nobles    and  the  people^  wlio^  comparatively 
speaking,  are  as  yet  morally  and  politically  sound.     The  represen- 
tative of  the  latter  is  Faulconbridgej  the  bastard  son  of  the  Lion- 
hearted  Eichard.     He  is  the  most  independent  character  thi'ougli- 
out  the  whole  piece ;  and  tins  advantage  he  owes  to  his  bu'tli, 
wliich  connects  liim  at  once  with  the  royal  family,  and  with  the 
people.     His   motives   are   of  the  very  pui-est — patriotism   and 
knightly  honour ;  he  therefore  can  dare  to  speak  the  truth  with 
impunity,  and  he  utters  it  Avith  that  overflowing  fulness  of  himiour 
which  energetic  and  noble  minds  always  have  most  at  command.  He 
rescues  England  from  the  deadly  consequences  of  civil  strife,  as  well 
as  from  the  fangs  of  Trance  and  the  Popedom.     The  apparently 
inferior  and  subordinate  power  of  knight  and  citizen  rises  superior 
to  the  influence  of  the  mightiest  potentates,   simply  because  it  has 
on  its  side  morality  and  manliness.     This  is  the  eternal  lesson 
which  the  liistory  of  the  world  is  ever  teaching.     The  final  result 
of  these  entanglements  and  quarrels,  amidst  which,  however,  the 
grace  of  God  manifests  itself,  is  the  independence  of  the  English 
nation,  established  from  -within  by  the  hard-won  bulwark  of  its 
rights.  Magna  Charta,  and  from  without  by  its  victory  over  Erance 
and  the  papal  aggTessions.     Thus  does  the  poet,  in  "  King  John," 
exliibit  modern  history  in  that  aspect  of  its  relation  between  Church 
and  State,  which  is  as  essential,  as  it  is  peculiar,  to  it.     Indeed 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  piece  seems  to  be  conveyed  in 
its  closing  Hues,  dehvcred  by  Eaulconbridge : — 

"  This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  vphen  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true." 

Eor  tliis  truth  to  herself,  this  concord,  can  oidy  be  preserved  when 
the  state  is  pervaded  by  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  church  by  the 
political  spirit,  i.  e.  when  both  are  animated  by  the  pure  spirit  of 
Clu-istian  morality. 

The  fortunes,  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  all  the  suborchnate 
personages,  are  naturally  afl^ected  and  determined  by  the  course  of 
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tlie  pn'ncipal  events.  If  avc  have  rightly  interpreted  this,  we  shall 
see  its  idea  reflected  in  all  the  secondary  chtiracters.  The  plans  of 
the  king  of  France,  the  Dauphin  and  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  fail, 
because  the  corrupt  and  grasping  policy  on  which  they  arc  founded 
are  utterly  destructive  of  the  very  notion  of  pohtical  society,  and 
with  them  the  hopes  of  Blanche  are  wrecked.  The  conduct  of  the 
English  barons  is  naturally  explained  by  their  position  relatively 
to  the  sovereign  power  in  general,  and  to  the  usurped  dignity  of 
John  ill  particular.  Where  the  whole  frame  is  sick,  the  separate 
members  cannot  well  be  sound.  As  to  the  fortunes  of  Constance 
and  Arthur,  although  they  are  primarily  but  an  episode  in  the  life 
and  character  of  John,  yet  it  is  with  great  significance  that  they 
appear  to  be  thus  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the  state.  The 
instraction  they  furnish  forms  a  pendant  to  the  general  lesson  of 
the  ])iece ;  for  they  teach  us  that  nothing  in  liistory  more  in- 
variably meets  its  due  pmiislunent  tlian  weakness  and  passion — 
those  hereditary  failings  of  the  female  character.  Women  ought 
not  to  interfere  in  history,  for  history  demands  action,  and  for  that 
they  are  constitutionally  disqualified.  The  haste  and  impatience 
with  A\hich  Constance  labours  to  establish  her  son's  rights,  who, 
however,  from  his  very  minority,  is  as  yet  unsuited  for  a  crown, 
justly  involves  liim  as  well  as  herseK  in  ruin.  Arthur,  therefore, 
although  preserved  by  the  compassion  of  Hubert,  must  neverthe- 
less perish.  Had  his  mother  but  had  the  prudence  to  wait  until 
lie  could  liimself  have  asserted  his  own  rights  by  his  own  arm,  and 
when  alone  he  could  have  possessed  a  perfect  title,  he  could  have 
gained  for  himself  and  her  what  lawfidly  belonged  to  them. 

No  objection  against  the  historical  dramatist  can  justly  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  that  Robert  Faulconbridge  is  no  purely  liistorical 
figure,  but  one  that  belongs  rather  to  the  popular  legends  of  his 
country,  or  that  the  life  of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  is  lengthened 
considerably  beyond  the  truth,  and  mixed  up  with  matters  in  which 
he  really  took  no  part,  or  from  the  poetical  modification  and  colour- 
ing of  many  other  minor  parts  of  detail.  The  dramatist  is  the  court- 
poet,  and  not  the  court-servant  of  liistory;  documentary  accuracy  is 
not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  keeper  of  archives,  \a  ith  whom  he 
has  nothing  in  common.  Tt  were  indeed  a  great  mistake  to  recpiire 
of  the  poet  historical  fidehly  and  diplomatic  accuracy  in  all  his 
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details.  Often,  indeed,  he  cannot  be  historically  true,  except  by 
being  false  in  some  things.  There  is  a  mass  of  little  details  and 
external  circumstances  whicli,  humanly  judging,  might  have  been 
altogether  different,  without  affecting  their  truth  and  significance 
(their  fundamental  idea),  which  is  derived  from  the  larger  mo- 
menta of  the  historical  development.  Every  great  event,  hke 
every  great  character,  has  around  him  a  number  of  satellites,  the 
assistants  and  ministers  of  his  plans,  the  selection  of  which 
depends  on  his  arbitrary  choice,  and  which,  therefore,  might  weU 
have  been  different  from  what  they  actually  are.  All  that  the 
poet  has  to  do  is  to  give  again  the  chief  moments  of  history  in 
their  true  import,  and  to  illustrate  the  ground-idea  in  aU  the  re- 
presented collection  of  deeds  and  events,  and  by  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  acting  personages,  with  true  historical  fidelity;  all 
besides  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal  of  his  artistic  judgment. 
The  greater  poet  he  is,  the  less  need  wiU  he  have  to  alter,  and  the 
more  wiU.  his  free  creations  be  historical  poetry  j  i.  e.  the  more 
strictly  will  they  be  composed  in  conformity  and  in  character  with 
the  represented  gronnd-idea.  Tt  is  only  thus  that  he  can  elucidate 
historical  truth ;  thus  only  can  an  historical  event  be  made  an 
object  of  art  without  infringing  the  restraints  which  the  artistic 
form  lays  upon  the  poet.  The  preceding  remarks  apply  more  or 
less  to  all  Shakspearc^s  historical  dramas,  and  we  now  make  them 
once  for  all.  The  reign  of  King  John,  so  important  historically, 
and  yet  so  weak  and  undignified  in  itself,  required  pre-eminently 
a  free  poetical  handling.  The  conflicting  interests  and  disor- 
ganization of  the  political  body,  the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and 
the  vacillations  of  a  selfish  political  prudence — the  oscillations 
backwards  and  forwards  of  the  course  of  history  before  it  could 
assure  its  proper  result — the  multiplicity  of  actors  and  events; 
all  required  to  be  reduced  and  concentrated  on  certain,  fixed, 
leading,  and  distinctly  prominent  phenomena.  Shakspeare,  there- 
fore, has  necessarily  made  use  of  rejrresentatives :  the  ardent 
chivalric  enthusiasm  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  represented  by 
Taulconbridge,  whose  opposite,  the  hollow,  fair-spoken  Archduke, 
represents  the  growing  relation  between  the  English  and  German 
nations,  while  both  are  equally  necessary  to  represent  the  past 
history  of  the  noble  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.     The  papacy  has  its 
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representative  in  the  persion  of  PcUululpli,  the  Enghsh  nobihty  in 
SaHsbury  and  -Norfolk,  and  those  nscfnl,  subordinate  agents, 
wlu)  in  such  periods  of  confusion  aggrandize  themselves,  have 
theirs  in  Hubert  de  Burgh ;  while  the  medieval  superstition — that 
caricature  of  the  energetic  faith  of  the  church — is  embodied  in 
Peter  of  Pomfrct.  The  fall  of  the  Austrian  Ai-chduke  by  the 
hand  of  Faulconbiidge  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relative 
position  of  these  two  characters;  poetico-historical  justice  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  Archduke  for  his  unjust  imprisonment  of 
Kichard  the  First,  and  the  son  of  the  injured  party  was  naturally 
the  fitting  instrument  of  such  poetical  retribution.  And  here,  also, 
the  poet  has  but  condensed  into  one  prominent  trait  a  multitude 
of  circumstances  which  in  the  actual  liistory  are  spread  over  a 
wide  space. 

The  resolution  of  the  nice  critical  question,  when  tliis  unques- 
tionably genuine  play  of  Shakspeare's  was  composed,  is  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  no  less  disputable  point  whether  the 
still  extant  older  "  King  John  "  be  or  not  a  juvenile  production 
of  om*  poet,  that  I  must  postpone  the  consideration  of  both  to 
the  next  section,  to  which  the  latter  properly  belongs. 

"Richard  the  Second"  may  for  many  reasons  be  regarded  as 
the  companion  of  "King  John."  AVhile  John  employs  every 
evil  means  to  maintain  his  usurped  dignity,  Kichard  forfeits  liis 
just  right  by  a  weak  use  of  it.  The  \atality  of  history  endures 
no  abstract,  dead  notion.  The  fixed  formula  of  an  outward, 
legal,  and  conventional  right,  is  as  nothing  in  the  sight  of  history, 
for  which  nothing  is  right  but  what  is  truly  so,  as  having  its 
foundation  in  morality.  This  Richard  has  forfeited  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  by  treading  it  himself  under  foot.  The  highest 
earthly  power  is  not  exempt  from  the  eternal  laAAs  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  the  majesty  which  is  by  the  (/race  of  God  loses  its  title  as 
soon  as  it  abandons  its  only  foundation  in  the  grace  of  God,  wluise 
justice  acknowledges  no  jurisprudence,  no  rights  of  family  and 
inheritance,  as  against  the  immutable  rights  of  truth  and  reason. 
Richard  urges  in  vain  his  legal  title  and  the  sacred  name  of  majesty; 
to  no  purpose  does  he  invoke  the  angels  of  Iliiu  who  set  him  on  the 
throne ;  the  rights  and  title  of  a  king  avail  not  to  move  a  straw,  be- 
cause they  are  devoid  of  the  mighty  force  of  inward  rectitude  ;  God 
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will  send  no  angel  to  protect  him  wlio  has  rejected  His  grace.  The 
people,  too,  in  turn  abandon  him  who  had  first  abandoned  them. 
The  injustice  of  rebelHon  prevails.  The  truly  noble,  but  spoiled  and 
corrupted  nature  of  Richard,  wanes  before  the  prudence  and  modera- 
tion of  Bolingbroke.  However  little  of  true  moral  power  Henry  the 
Pourth  subsequently  exhibits,  nevertheless,  as  contrasted  with 
the  unworthy  and  most  unkingly  conduct  of  Richard,  he  looks  a 
model  of  virtue,  and  designed  by  nature  for  a  tlirone.  In  the 
doubtful  scale  a  grain  of  sand  turns  the  balance. 

Under  such  an  unkingly  sovereign  the  people  are  of  necessity 
plunged  in  dissension  and  misery.  At  the  very  opening  of  the 
piece  we  behold  the  nobility  divided  by  party  feuds ;  the  people 
in  Ireland  in  revolt  against  their  lords,  and  the  royal  family  itself 
distracted  with  hatred  and  dissension.  The  Duchess  of  Gloster 
bewails  her  husband's  unjust  fate,  wliile  Richard's  arbitrary  termi- 
nation of  the  quarrel  between  Norfolk  and  Bolingbroke  throws  tlie 
aged  Gaunt  upon  his  death-bed  with  sorrow  for  his  banished  son. 
In  vain  does  he  warn  the  king ;  truth  dies  away  on  the  ear  which 
flattery  has  stopped.  Caprice  follows  upon  caprice,  accumulating 
infamy  upon  infamy.  Henry  lets  out  liis  kingdom  to  farm,  and 
rapaciously  confiscates  the  property  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to 
furnish  the  expenses  necessary  for  ])utting  down  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  While  he  trusts  to  his  hereditary  claims  and  to  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  he  nevertheless  violates  all  the  right  of  family 
and  inheritance,  and,  by  putting  liis  own  divine  office  out  to  hire, 
he  becomes,  with  suicidal  inconsistency,  the  first  rebel,  and  with 
his  own  hand  sows  the  seed  of  the  revolution  which  eventually 
robs  liini  of  his  life  and  crown.  By  disregarding  in  his  own 
person  the  rights  of  the  liistorical  past — which  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  so-called  principle  of  stability — he  places  himself  on 
an  unsubstantial  future.  None  but  the  more  aged  of  his  subjects 
— those  who  live  on  in  a  better  past,  who  stiU  see  in  lum  his 
heroic  and  noble-minded  father,  such  as  the  old  York  and  his 
sons,  the  Bishop  of  Carhsle,  and  the  old  Salisbury- — remain  faith- 
ful to  him ;  aU  the  vigour  of  youth  and  manhood,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  from  its  very  nature  is  engrossed  by  the  present  and 
future,  which,  however  undermined  by  Richard,  totters  and  threatens 
to  fall,  hesitates  also,  and  at  last  goes  over  to  the  rebel  Boling- 
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broke.  Here,  too,  the  guiding  haiul  of  God  is  discernible.  Had 
Kicliard  returned  one  day  sooner  from  Ireland,  he  wouhl  have 
found  an  army  ready  equij^pcd  for  battle;  but  deceived  by  the 
accidental  delay,  and  a  rumour  of  the  death  of  the  king,  it  had 
dispersed  or  gone  over  to  Henry.  His  resources  being  thus  cut 
oft^  lost  to  himself,  and  powerless,  he  yields  liimself  into  the  hands 
of  liis  enemy;  his  spirit,  like  a  rotten  stem,  is  broken  by  the 
storm  wliieh  he  himself  had  raised.  His  creatures,  Bushby,  Bagot, 
Greene,  and  Wiltsliii-c  —  the  wicked  instruments  of  a  -wicked 
master,  who  did  but  confirm  him  in  Ids  injustice — had  previously 
fallen  Hke  the  branches  before  the  stem.  His  Queen — even  in 
prosperity  oppressed  with  a  nameless  pang,  and  looking  into  the 
future  with  a  foreboding  fcai*  and  assured  feehng  that  nothing  but 
misfortune  coidd  be  the  issue  of  llichard's  unrighteous  deeds,  but 
^^  ho  yet  could  be  the  partner  of  her  husband's  unkingly  dissipa- 
tion, and  who  at  the  death-bed  of  the  old  Gaunt  could  listen  in 
silence  to  liis  fruitless  exliortations,  and  hear  without  remonstrance 
the  insults  of  Eicliard,  and  liis  unjust  order  for  the  spoliation  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster — she  natm-ally,  and  with  justice,  shares 
her  consort's  fate.  Both,  however,  alike  make  misfortune  great ; 
the  way  in  wliicli  they  meet  their  fate  reconciles  them  both  to 
God  and  man,  and  the  close  of  the  tragedy  is  at  once  truly  tragnc 
and  profoundly  poetical. 

A  single  idea,  it  is  plain,  runs  through  the  whole  piece  and  its 
several  parts.  The  poet  has  here  laboured  to  illustrate  the  high 
liistorical  sig-nificance  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  the  liglit  that  it 
appears  to  the  chiistian  view  of  things,  as  the  most  exalted,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  responsible  vocation,  that  Heaven  im- 
poses upon  man.  Absolutely  speaking,  every  man  has  no  doubt 
his  vocation  from  God ;  but  whereas  the  duties  and  office  of  every 
individual  member  of  the  state  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the 
governing  power,  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  stands  in  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  God  and  his  all-riding  grace.  It  pre-eminently 
is  "by  the  grace  of  God.''  And,  both  on  this  account,  and 
because,  as  Shakspeare  shews,  the  happiness  of  the  whole  people 
depends  on  the  sovereign,  he  ought  to  be  only  the  more  mindfid 
of  di\'ine  grace,  and  the  greater  is  liis  guilt,  whenever,  forgetting 
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his  true  dignity,  he  acts  unkingly,  and  contrary  to  justice  and  to 
grace.  When  he  contradicts  his  high  vocation  he  will  call  in  vain 
upon  its  divinity  to  j)rotect  him.  In  being  called  to  it,  he  was 
called  to  do  justice  ;  and  it  is  only  by  obeying  its  call  that  he  can 
maintain  his  own  right.  While,  then,  the  poet  has  thus  attempted 
to  elucidate  the  true  relation  both  of  man  to  liis  own  historical 
position,  and  of  his  vocation  in  life  to  God,  and  while  he  thus 
places  the  essence  of  the  kingly  dignity  in  its  observance  of  its 
relation  to  God  and  the  world,  he  has  successfully  illustrated 
modern  political  liistory  under  one  of  its  most  essential  aspects, 
and  in  one  of  its  ])rincipal  ideas.  This  is  the  ground-idea  of  the 
whole  drama. 

"  Richard  the  Second "  is  the  first  part  of  the  grand  five-act 
historical  drama  wliich  closes  \i'ith  ''  Eicliard  the  Third."  It  is 
evident  that  the  guilt  of  Bohngbroke's  rebellion  was  not  lessened 
by  the  injustice  of  Richard,  of  wliich,  however,  it  was  the  just 
punislunent.  Tliis  truth  is  strildngly  set  forth  in  the  two  foUouing 
pieces,  wliich  bear  the  title  of  "Henry  the  Fourth."  His 
usurped  dignity  reminds  us  in  the  first  place  of  the  stolen  majesty 
of  John.  The  circumstances  of  Henry  the  rourth  take,  how- 
ever, a  different  shape  and  hue.  John  was  opposed-, by  a  pre- 
tender to  the  crown,  supported  by  the  church,  by  France,  and  the 
English  nobles,  and  the  chief  interest  was  derived  from  the  corrup- 
tion, weakness,  and  abuse  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  of  the  temporal 
power,  wliich,  in  their  conflict  with  each  other,  shook  in  pieces  the 
whole  frame  of  society.  Henry  the  Fourth,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  only  to  contend  with  a  few  of  his  own  barons,  Avith 
whom  are  joined,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
rather  as  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  than  as  representatives  of  the 
church.  Consequently  the  M'hole  action  moves,  as  in  "  Richard  the 
Second,"  Mithin  the  limits  of  England,  and  in  this  respect  the  two 
parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  form,  on  one  hand,  the  continua- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  a  contrast,  to  the  former  chama. 

For  whereas  in  "  Richard  the  Second  "  a  mere  outward  title  is 
insufficient,  in  the  absence  of  intrinsic  right  and  justice,  to  pro- 
tect the  state  from  devastation,  dissension,  and  rebellion,  the  same 
disturbances  and  civil  broils  ap})ear  in  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
because  the  inward  qualifications  for  a  crown,  wliich  Bolingbroke 
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undoubtedly  possessed  in  his  moderation,  prudence,  and  courage,  are 
not  associated  with  the  outward  right.  The  two  ought  never  in 
fact  to  be  disunited,  but  being  blended  organically  together,  to  render 
to  each  other  a  mutual  support.  Tliis  is  the  unceasing  requisition 
of  moral  order  and  of  experience.  Henry's  inward  capaciti/  is  in 
itself  no  mww^di  just ijicat ion .  Tliis  he  had  irretrievably  lost,  when, 
instead  of  being  content  with  the  vindication  of  his  own  rights,  he 
had  presumed  to  usurp  those  of  Richard ;  and  when  by  robbing  him 
of  his  crown,  he  became,  whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
the  cause  of  liis  sovereign's  murder.  This  act  had  sapped  the  moral 
foundation  of  liis  private  and  public  position.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  we  miss  intrinsic  justice  in  the  head  and  focus  of  the  state, 
which  is  consequently  convulsed  in  its  whole  organism,  "  Henry 
the  Eoui'th"  appears  merely  as  a  continuation  of  the  old  state  of 
tilings.  But  every  living  continuation  is  at  the  same  time  an 
advance  also ;  a  transformation  both  inwardly  and  outAvardly.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  becomes  apparent,  and  we  see  at  once 
that "  Henry  the  Fourth"  is  in  its  fundamental  idea  essentially 
different  from  "Richard  the  Second."  It  is  not  merely  that  though 
possessed  of  the  inwai'd  right  he  is  without  the  outward  title — but 
the  usurpation  also  of  Henry  is  not  contested,  as  the  rightful 
throne  of  Richard  the  Second  was,  by  x^olatedyV/.s-'/VY/;  the  af/r/res- 
sio/is  upon  it  of  liis  adversaries  are  equally  unjustifiable.  We  have 
here  wrong  set  against  VvTong,  and  usurpation  struggling  with  usur- 
pation, and  the  final  decision  rests  \nth  the  suj)erioritij  of  mental 
and  material  power.  Accordingly,  Henr/s  high  qualifications  for 
governing  gain  the  day;  his  own  prudence  and  the  bravery  of  liis 
son  are  victorious  over  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  liis  adver- 
saries. Henry  dies  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  liis  kingly 
dignity  and  power.  But  he  dies  without  pleasure  in  hfe,  and  yet 
not  rejoicing  in  death,  distracted  and  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
content of  his  own  conscience,  and  the  worry  of  the  ceaseless 
efforts  he  is  called  upon  to  make  in  order  to  defend  a  questionable 
and  unrighteous  acquisition.  He  leaves  the  crown  to  his  son ; 
but  in  the  memory  of  the  people,  and  beneath  the  very  tlirone  of 
his  successors,  the  embers  of  unsatisfied  wrongs  are  smouldering, 
and  await  only  more  favourable  circumstances  to  fan  them  into 
flames. 

B   li 
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Thus,  in  the  second  act  of  tliis  grand  di'ama,  does  Shakspeare 
lay  open  before  us  the  course  of  history.  In  "  Eichard  the  Second" 
distm-bed  from  witliin,  it  here  clears  a  way  for  itseK  by  repelling 
injustice  by  injustice,  and  gaining  by  the  preponderance  of  talent 
and  power  a  resting  place,  and  a  starting  point  for  further  pro- 
gress. But  at  the  same  time  we  see  how,  mindful  of  this  inward 
disturbance,  liistory  refuses  peace  to  the  authors  of  it,  and  intrin- 
sically sick  itself,  restlessly  advances,  and  cannot  repose  until  the 
true  harmony  of  moral  order  is  restored. 

This  fundamental  idea  divides  itself  in  the  two  parts  as  it 
were  into  principal  branches.  Both  together  form  the  proper 
whole,  although  each  has  its  organic  centre.  Whereas  the  object 
of  the  "  King  John"  pre-eminently  was  to  set  forth  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  civil,  and  of  "  Eichard  the 
Second"  to  elucidate  the  real  import  of  the  sovereignty,  the 
first  part  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  places  in  a  conspicuous  light 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  essence  of  chivalrij,  M'ith  its 
historical  foundation  of  personal  jrrowess.  The  very  barons,  to 
whose  assistance  principally  Henry  owed  his  throne,  are  now  at 
war  with  and  in  rebellion  against  him.  But  their  object  is  not,  as  it 
was  in  "  King  John"  or  "  Eichard  the  Second,"  to  maintain  their 
violated  rights;  the  successfid  defence  of  their  just  dues  has 
raised  their  pretensions,  and  they  arrogate  others  which  do  not 
actually  belong  to  them ;  they  wish  to  dictate  to  the  royal 
authority.  Against  such  pretensions  the  right  is  with  Hem-y. 
For  his  defective  title  is  with  them  but  a  pretext  for  their  own 
encroachments.  Wliat  they  really  trust  to  is  their  own  power  and 
prowess ;  like  many  others  in  all  ages  and  countries,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  they  tm-n  the  possession  of  a  good  into 
a  claim  for  greater.  This  is  the  invariable  process  by  which  the 
aristocratic  body  becomes  corrupt,  whenever  its  interests  are  pur- 
sued irrespectively  of  all  others.  But  it  is  in  the  corruption  of  a 
thing  that  we  are  often  able  to  discern  its  true  nature  more  easily 
than  in  its  perfection.  It  cannot  last  long — sooner  or  later  it  must 
put  on  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  state,  which,  therefore,  we 
must  be  able  to  discover  in  the  crisis  of  the  disease.  Accord- 
ingly, the  rebellious  barons  are  quickly  humbled,  and  reduced  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  body  poHtic  as  maintained  by  the  nobles 
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who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  king,      The  First  Part  also  strik- 
ingly demonstrates  IIenr)"'s  fitness  for  command  by  the  possession 
of  undoubted  bravery  and  great  military  experience.     It  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  Henry's  superiority  in  this  respect  over  liis 
antagonists;  we  must  feel  that  he  owes  his  victory  to  himself, 
and  not   to   the   personal  heroism   of  his   son.      And  yet   the 
character  of  the  Prince,  who  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in  both 
pieces,  was  for  other  reasons  absolutely  indispensable.     In  the 
first  place,  it  was  requisite  to  illustrate  the  true  nature  of  that 
personal  valour  wliich  was  the  foundation  of  cliivalry,  and  of  its 
great  influence.     Of  courage  there  are  two  kinds — two  different 
quahties,  bearing,  however,  the  same  names;  one  is,  an  inborn 
natural  darinf/ — the  confidence  of  the  physical  man  in  his  own 
personal  prowess,  which  leads  him  to  contend  against  all  difficul- 
ties, and  unreflectingly  and  ignorantly  exposes  itself  to  all  dan- 
gers; in  short,  seeks  them  out,  and  finds  a  pleasure  in  them, 
either  as  indispensable  for  its  own  development,  or  for  its  eman- 
cipation from  the  restraints  wliich  unsubdued  difficidtics  impose 
upon  it.     But  the  other  species  of  bravery  is  altogether  of  an 
intellectual  nature,  and  consists  in  the  mind's  conscious  supe- 
riority over  any  danger  that  may  threaten,  by  whiqli  it  either 
overcomes  it,  or,  in  spite  of  outward  discomfiture,  is  rievertheless 
the  conqueror.     This  is  the  corn-age  of  all  the  great  heroes  of 
history — of  Alexander,  of  Hannibal  and  of  Cfesar,  &c.       Both 
species  are  exhibited  in  this  drama ;  the  latter  in  the  person  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  former  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  but  still 
more  so  in  that  of  the  young  Percy.     With  great  discrimination, 
therefore,  has  Shakspeare  delineated  \\ith  such  detail  and  at  such 
length  the  character  of  Hotspur,  not  merely  in  reference  to  his 
father  and  the  otlier  leaders  of  the  revolt,  but  also  to  his  wife, 
whom  he  appears  to  consider  but  as  the  cliief  of  his  household 
and  servants.     He  displays  towards  every  one  the  same  restrained 
bluntness   and   forced   vehemence,  and   the   same   defiance   and 
haughtiness.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  less  necessarv  to 
bring  out  clearly  and  pregnantly  the  superior  character  of  the 
Prince.     Evidently  it  was  not  possible  for  his  open  and  buoyant 
disposition  to  develope  itself  freely  in  the  narrow-  circle  of  the 
court,  and  under  the  restraints  which  the  King's  humours  and 
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formality  of  nature  would  have  placed  upon  it;  in  so  sultry  an 
atmosphere  it  could  not  Hve  and  flourish;  it  longed  for  a  freer 
and  more  stii-ring  air,  and  this  it  found  in  the  society  of  Falstaff 
and  his  crew.  The  more  he  differed  from  these  both  inwardly  and 
outwardly,  the  more  necessary  was  it  that  his  superior  energies 
should  shine  forth  brilliantly — as,  for  instance,  in  the  fight  with 
Percy — and  eventually  more  fully  realize  themselves  in  the  greatest 
achievements. 

The  secotid  part  exliibits  Henry^s  jwlitical  capacity  for  the 
throne.  The  civil  war  was  in  fact  decided  by  the  fight  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  if  the  rebellious  barons  still  kept  the  field,  the  attempt 
failed  by  its  own  impotence.  From  tliis  day  it  was  Henry^s  ob- 
ject to  make  the  best  use  of  his  victory,  and  of  his  adversaries  to 
make  the  best  teims  they  could ;  all  depended  upon  the  superior 
poHtical  skill  of  the  two  parties.  Of  war  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion now — all  chance  of  it  had  gradually  died  away,  and  the 
statesman's  prudence  appears  from  henceforward  the  true  and 
sole  lever  of  historical  deeds  and  events.  Secondly,  Shakspeare 
has  elucidated  under  tliis  aspect  also,  the  character,  not  only  of  the 
king,  but  of  liis  opponents  likewise,  and  at  the  same  time 
assigned  to  the  noble  orders  their  true  place  and  influence  in  the 
state.  By  reason  of  their  wealth  and  substance,  which  render 
them  independent  of  all  lower  material  interests,  the  nobles  are 
able  and  ought  to  maintain  a  free,  sharp,  and  unbiassed  insight 
into  political  afl'airs.  As  the  mental  enlightemnent  of  the  people 
advances  it  is  not  by  mere  military  prowess  that  a  nobility  can 
preserve  its  privileges;  it  must  also  strengthen  the  conventional 
foundation  on  wliich  they  rest  by  an  enlarged  political  wisdom — 
without  these  advantages  it  cannot  hope  to  continue  its  supe- 
riority over  the  other  classes  of  the  people.  But  where  vanity, 
pride,  and  passionate  selfishness,  blind  the  mind,  and  disturb  the 
general  order  by  rebellion  and  revolt,  sometliing  more  is  wanting 
than  a  mere  ordinary  prudence.  The  doting  irresolute  Northum- 
berland— at  one  moment  breaking  out  into  declamatory  tlu-eats, 
and  at  the  next  retracting  them  in  fear — whose  slackness  bears  the 
cliief  blame  of  the  defeat  at  Slu-ewsbury; — the  conceited  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  ever  preacliing  prudence  and  circumspection,  and 
yet   so   easily  overreached,   who,  in   short,  knows  not   his  own 
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mind,  aiicl  without  energy  to  act  as  he  is  witliout  acutcncss  to  nego- 
ciate; — the  strange  superstitious  Glendower,  wlio  invariably  takes 
a  distorted  view  of  things  of  earth,  and  appears  to  liavc  no  hope 
of  safety  except  in  an  uneartldy  wisdom; — all  tliesc  are  no 
match  for  the  poKtical  sagacity  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.  They 
do  but  seek  to  imitate  his  tact,  and  the  copies  are  naturally. far 
inferior  to  the  original ;  they  confound  the  true  wisdom  of  state 
with  the  indecision  of  caution  or  the  dreams  of  fancy.  They  are 
like  boys,  therefore,  caught  by  the  smooth  cunning  of  a  beardless 
youth.  The  rest  of  the  properly  historical  action  is  taken  up  with 
the  description  of  the  king's  state  of  mind,  and  uneasy  conscience, 
and  with  liis  cares  for  his  croAvn  and  kingdom,  as  well  as  for  his 
son  and  successor,  wliich,  agreeably  to  the  respective  characters  of 
the  Two  Parts,  find  their  place  more  appropriately  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first.  The  Avhole  is  fittingly  closed  with  the  death  of 
Henry.  The  Prince,  in  perfect  consistency  wdth  liis  character  as 
here  drawn,  takes  no  active  or  direct  part  in  the  liistorical  action 
of  the  piece,  in  which  the  cliief  actors  are  the  king  and  liis  imme- 
diate adherents,  and  the  Prince  John,  in  all  things  so  unlike  his 
noble  brother.  The  historical  importance  of  Prince  Henry,  in  tliis 
portion  of  the  play,  is  limited  to  liis  restoration  to  liis  father's 
favour  and  affection,  and  to  some  regulations  rendered  necessary 
by  his  accession. 

AYhile,  therefore,  the  two  parts  of  tliis  dramatic  poem  stand 
apart  in  characteristic  difference,  they  ne^'ertllelcss  readily  coalesce 
into  organic  unity.  But  here  arises  the  question — what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  comic  view  which  runs  tlirough  the  whole  piece, 
and  assumes  so  large  a  space  relatively  to  the  whole  fable  ?  At 
the  first  glance  it  looks  like  a  free  and  hberal  largess  of  a 
rich  poetical  genius,  which,  generally  unjustifiable  in  an  histo- 
rical drama,  is,  in  the  present  case,  peculiarly  so,  from  the 
want  of  necessary  connexion  with  the  wdiole  or  any  of  its  parts. 
I  aUude  to  the  good  old  Sir  John  Falstalf,  and  to  the  scenes  in 
wliich  he  and  his  fellows  make  themselves  so  unduly  conspicuous 
as  regards  their  liistorical  importance.  With  his  wit  and  humour 
Falstaff  has  sadly  plagued  the  critics;  no  one  seems  to  have 
known  exactly  what  he  had  taken  in  hand  in  attempting  to  examine 
liis  character,  or  how  to  assign  him  liis  appropriate  place  in  the 
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mechanism  of  the  fable ;  and  yet  all  seem  to  have  had  an  inex- 
phcable  feeling  of  his  necessity;  none  would  or  could  dispense 
with   lum.     Accordingly,  the  more  good-natured   have   excused 
the  poet  by  pleading  the   extreme  meagreness   of  liis  historical 
materials,  or  else  by  the  would-be  profound  remark,  that  in  such 
times  humour  is  wont  to  be  peculiarly  luxuriant,  and  is  indeed 
a   part  of  their   very  character :  as   if,   forsooth,    the   historical 
dramatist  would  select  by  preference  a  meagre  subject  which  he 
must  eke  out  and  enlarge,  or  would  arbitrarily  venture  to  give 
to   an  insignificant    and  secondary   moment  a  more  than  due 
importance,  and  as  if,  in  truth,  wit  and  humour  did  not  flourish 
at  all  times.     The  true  explanation,  although  it  lay  near  enough 
to  the  surface,  has   not  yet  been  given.      These  comic  scenes 
evidently  contain   a  deep  satire   upon  the   represented  history, 
their  parodkal  bearing  cannot  he  mistaken ;  they  were  designed 
to  parody  the  hollow  pathos  of  pohtical  history,  and  to  tear  from 
it  its  state  robes  and  parade,  in  order  to  exhibit  it  in  its  true  shape. 
To  liistory  herself — that  is,  to  her  mere  semblance — the  false  tinsel 
splendour — the  mere  outward  and  arrogated  importance  with  which 
she  would  pass  for  truly  great  and   influential,    and  in  purple 
mantle,   and  with  crown  and    sceptre,   step  proudly  forward  to 
higgle  about  kingdoms,  or  to  lay  about  her  mth  the  sharp  lash 
of  war,  the  poet  has  dared,  in  the  mirror  of  satire  and  irony,  to 
shew   her   her   true  features : — a  bold  stroke,  which  none  but 
Shakspeare  would  have  hazarded  with  success.     Eebellions  and 
wars,  the  setting  up  and  overtlirow  of  kingdoms,  the  intrigues  of 
political  cunning  and  high-sounding  speeches  about  rights  and 
■v\Tono-s,  all  these  are  alike  mere  outward  shew,  the  mere  mask 
of  liistory.     The  rebellious  barons  had  no  care  to  dethrone  the 
unrighteous  usurper — this  was  but  the  pretext  with  which  they 
veiled  their  own  selfish  objects.     It  is  not  from  any  want  of  an 
outward  title  that  the  king's  position  is  inwardly  and  outwardly 
weak ;  he  is  deficient  in  true  inward  title  of  moral  strength.     It 
was  not  the  constant  factions  and  disturbances,  nor  the  arts  and 
practices   of   his    opponents,  that  broke   the   peace   of  Henry's 
reign ;  it  was  easy  enough  for  liim  to  overcome  these  difficulties, 
but  the  weakness  of  the  king,  as  well  as  of  all  the  nobles  and  the 
popular  leaders,  was  occasioned  by  grave  moral  faults :  caprice. 
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selfishness,  and  inability  to  controul  both  their  intelk'cluul  and 
sensual  nature.  No  reign  ever  was  so  ])oor  in  true  historical 
intiuence,  in  moral  force,  in  creative,  formative,  or  organizing 
ideas;  nay,  even  in  true  destructive  energy,  and  the  ferment 
which  gives  rise  to  new  shapes  and  forms  of  things ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  indispensable  in  regard  both  to  past  and 
futm-e.  Without  real  worth  or  indci)endence  in  itself,  it  never- 
theless formed  the  oscillating  point  of  transition  for  the  further 
development  of  the  great  historical  tragedy  which  had  com- 
menced with  the  dethronement  of  Richard  the  Second.  Taken  in 
itself  it  was  without  any  principle  of  intrinsic  vitality,  and  its 
interest  centred  solely  and  entirely  in  the  external  confirmation 
of  the  unjust  acquisition  of  the  royal  dignity.  Closely  examined, 
accordingly,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  most  empty  and  su])erficial 
formalism  and  untrue  semblance ;  first  by  Hichard,  and  afterwards 
by  his  OMTi  confession,  Bolingbroke  is  proclaimed  to  be  an  excellent 
actor.  The  elucidation  of  the  character  of  Henry  the  Fourth's 
reign,  and  its  mere  semblance  and  want  of  real  depth,  Avas  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  design  of  the  poet  in  interweaving  these 
circumstances  with  the  proper  historical  action  of  the  drama. 
The  nicer  delineation  of  the  character  of  Prince  Henry,  to  which 
they  contribute  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  can  however  have  been 
at  most  a  secondary  motive. 

We  have  already  discussed  at  some  length  Falstaff 's  character, 
when  we  had  to  consider  him  as  the  centre  and  attraction  of  an 
entire  piece,  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Here,  although  he 
is  no  doubt  the  principal  personage  of  the  interwoven  comedy, 
he  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  one  among  others.  That  his 
thorouglily  comic  personality,  with  its  mixed  satire  and  parody,  is 
both  conceived  and  worked  out  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  end 
wliich  we  have  supposed  our  poet  had  in  view  in  drawing  it,  is 
apparent  at  fhst  sight,  and  still  more  so  the  closer  we  examine 
it.  As  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  so  in  the  present  piece, 
he  appears  as  the  li\ang  parody  on  the  dcchning  chivalry  of  the 
day ;  which,  however,  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  both  the  ])lays 
of  "  Henry  the  Fourth."  The  pursuit  of  external  power,  induence 
and  authority,  is  essentially  no  less  immoral  aiul  material  than 
the  carnal  and  sensual  pleasiu'cs  of  Falsi aff.  His  false  and  braggart 
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swaggering  forms  a  rare  parody  on  the  fiery  character  of  young 
Hotspur ;  his  comic  circumspection  and  indecision,  liis  effeminacy 
and  love  of  ease,  liis  rambling  reflections  on  warfare  and  politics, 
and  his  musings  on  a  super -terrestrial  existence,  travestie  no  less 
amusingly  the  chief  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Mortimer,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Glendower, 
while  his  inexhaustible  talent  of  misrepresentation,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue  which  he  so  skilfully  assumes,  are  a  fine  satire  on 
the  Kjng,  whose  place  he  sustains  in  the  first  part  so  cleverly  and 
so  dehghtfully.  His  trencher  fellows,  too — the  cowardly  Peto  and 
Gadshill — the  sneaking  bully  Pistol,  with  his  big  words — the 
drunken  Bardolph,  ready  for  anything  and  fit  for  notliing — the 
shrewd,  witty  page,  with  his  corrupted  innocence — the  ingenious, 
serviceable  Poins — figures  wliich  are  only  necessary  to  give  a 
living  dramatic  movement  to  the  parody — appear  merely  as  partial 
reflections  of,  and  foils  to  Falstaff^s  character.  To  these,  the 
hostess  Doll  Tear-Sheet,  the  two  justices  Shallow  and  Silence, 
Palstaff^s  recruits,  and  some  other  subordinate  characters,  are 
added  in  order  to  fill  up  the  picture,  to  round  off  the  whole,  and 
to  maintain  the  connection  with  the  first  part. 

Thus  furnished  out,  the  comedy  reflects  the  proper  historic 
action  in  all  its  principal  turnings  and  essential  elements.  In  the 
fh'st  half,  the  expedition  of  PalstafF  and  his  companions  against 
the  travellers  at  Gad's  Hill,  wliich  is  here  the  focus  of  all  the  wit 
and  humour,  forms  the  most  thorough  parody  on  the  folly  and 
worthlcssness  of  the  civil  war,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  was  carried  on 
for  personal  interests,  is  without  liistorical  significance  or  value. 
The  scene  at  the  Inn,  which  immediately  follows,  where  Palstaff  in 
the  person  of  the  King  rebukes  the  Prince  for  the  life  he  is  lead- 
ing, affords  a  witty  and  trutliful  description  of  the  heads  of  the 
rebeDion,  as  well  as  of  Henry  liimseK.  The  scenes  at  the  close, 
where  Palstaff  appears  at  the  council  of  war,  and  where  he  pre- 
tends to  be  the  conqueror  of  Percy,  are  direct  parodies  on  the  war 
itself.  In  the  second  part,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tricks  with 
which  the  Prince  and  Poins  mystify  the  old  sinner,  and  expose  his 
lies  and  evasions,  and  the  mode  in  which  Palstaff"  deludes  the  two 
Justices,  and  makes  use  of  them  for  his  own  purposes,  and  above 
all,  with  which  he  succeeds  in  gaining  credit  for  courage,  respecta- 
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bility,  and  influence ;  his  escape  from  the  rigid  judge,  and  the 
final  disa])])ointment  of  all  his  ho})es  and  plans  by  the  Prince's 
stern  decision  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  : — all  this,  again,  is 
a  happy  parody  upon  the  common  cunning  and  the  low  intrigue  of 
so-called  political  wisdom,  ■w^hich,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
forms  the  chief  motive  of  the  historical  action  in  the  second  part ; 
while  Falstaff's  recruiting  services,  and  liis  very  employment  as  a 
military  officer,  is  a  delightful  satire  on  the  fast  sinking  importance 
of  the  profession  of  war.  Thus,  then,  do  the  comic  parts  com- 
pletely and  distinctly  illustrate,  in  their  owii  way,  the  general  idea 
of  the  entire  piece  under  both  the  aspects  which  it  respectively 
assumes  in  the  two  parts.  In  the  first,  it  is  shewn  of  war,  and  in 
the  second  of  politics — the  two  leading  pursuits  of  the  noble 
orders — that  even  when  they  are  directed  to  the  greatest  objects,  to 
interests  externally  the  most  important,  they  are  without  true 
historical  value,  which  is  of  an  ideal  and  moral  nature,  and  that, 
consequently,  whenever  the  moral  basis,  on  which  the  various  in- 
terests of  history  adjust  themselves,  is  overtlirown,  although  there 
may  be  an  outward  cakn,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  be  entering 
upon  fresh  directions,  its  course  is  nevertheless  unsteady,  and 
affords  peace  to  none  of  its  members  until  it  resumes  again  its 
essential  resting  point. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  complaint  so  frequently  urged 
against  this  poem,  that  it  is  deficient  in  unity  of  action  and  in- 
terest, is  no  less  groundless  than  many  other  objections.  No 
doubt,  if  the  interest  of  action  be  confounded  with  the  interest  in 
a  leading  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  King,  the 
Piince,  or  Percy,  has  the  greatest  claim  to  our  regards :  many, 
indeed,  wiU  find  most  to  attract  them  in  Palstaff".  But  to  refute 
this  erroneous  view,  in  the  present  case,  would  be  oidy  to  repeat  my 
previous  observations  on  "  Julius  Caesar."  I  shall  content  myself, 
therefore,  with  remarking,  that  in  tliis  difficulty  we  discern  at 
once  a  peculiar  feature  of  Shakspcare's  poetry  : — the  masterly  skill 
with  wliich  he  invests  each  of  liis  leading  characters  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  and  awakens  for  most  of  them  an  almost  equal  sympathy. 
It  is  exactly  by  tliis  means  that  his  tbamas  become  so  fidl  of  life 
and  action — so  hke,  in  short,  to  historij  itself.  But  even  the 
unreasonable  demand,  that  the  unity  of  interest  shoidd  be  found 
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to  centre  itself  in  some  one  personage,  appears  in  the  present  piece 
to  be  satisfied.     Prince  Henry  may  well  pass  for  such  a  leading 
character.      By  disposition  and  conduct  he  is  not  only  the  organic 
opposite  of  his  father,  as  well  as  of  Percy  and  the  other  leaders  of 
the  revolt,  but  he  is  also  the  living  tie  between  the  comic  parts 
and  the  serious  historical  action.     His  character  weU  deserves  the 
ample  development  whicli  Shakspeare  has  bestowed  upon  it  in 
tlu-ee  dramas,  and  if  Hazlitt  has  wretchedly  misunderstood  it,  his 
own  political  prejudices,  and  liis  blind  hatred  of  a  monarchy,  are 
to  blame.     In  Henry  aU  the  divergent  interests  of  the  exhibited 
story  will  be  found  to  re-unite  themselves.     In  the  peril  of  the 
King's  rights,  liis  also  are  at  stake;    all  his  father's  care  and 
anxiety  are  for  him ;  his  victory  over  Percy  decides  the  fortune  of 
the  war;  he  is  the  sun  of  all  Palstaif's  hopes,  and  a  word  from 
his  mouth  extinguishes  them  for  ever.     Hazlitt,  and  many  others, 
have  pronounced  the  Prince's  conduct  in  tliis  instance  harsh  and 
unfeeling,  and  no  doubt  the  poor  knight,  Math  his  dreams  of  bliss 
so  suddenly  cut  short,  is  an  object  of  compassion.     And  yet  his 
lot  could  not  well  have  been  different,  if  we  consider  either  his 
own  character  or  that  of  the  Prince.     The  latter  was  far  from 
being  a  model  of  virtue ;  Shakspeare  does  not  paint  liim  in  such  a 
heroic  light.     On  the  contrary,  we  see  at  once  that  it  was  no 
venial  aberration  in  his  otherwise  noble  disposition  to  form  such 
a  connection  as  that  with  Palstaff  and  his  followers.     Such  an 
acquaintance  could  only  be  broken  off  violently;  the  intrusive 
rabble  must  be  rougUy  shaken  off,  and  because  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew,  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid  of  Palstaff  liimself.     As  usually 
happens,  the  first  fault — and  such  liis  intimacy  with  Falstaff  un- 
doubtedly was — can  only  be  repaired  by  a  new  one  of  ingratitude  and 
injustice.  That  Palstaff,  too,  does  but  meet  with  his  deserts,  no  one 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  who  is  not  accustomed  to  mistake  his  own 
momentary  feehngs  for  justice  and  right.     It  would  have  been  the 
greatest  mistake,  both  historically  and  poetically,  to  re^A'ard  his 
wortliless  and  unprofitable  career  "wdth  honours  and  distinction. 
Equally  distorted  is  the  view  that  alone  could  have  given  rise  to 
the  refined  and  hypercritical  hypothesis,  that  in  the  character  of 
Henry  the  Pifth,  Shakspeare  has  drawn  himself,  and  that  this  fact 
accounts  for  the  obvious  liking  which  led  him  to  dwell  so  much 
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upon  it.  In  support  of  such  a  conjecture  I  can  discover  but  the 
very  shghtcst  probabihty — such  as  would  equally  justify  us  in 
recognishig  Shakspeare  in  Romeo,  Hamlet,  and  liis  other  Icadijig 
characters.  Such  pure  conceits  no  respectable  writer  ought  to 
advance,  even  under  the  veil  of  a  tliread-bare  hypothesis.  .They 
are  far-fetched  and  improbable. 

After  considering  Henry  the  Fifth  as  the  centre  of  interest 
in  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Fourth,''  we  are  only  the  more 
ready  to  look  upon  the  drama  which  bears  his  name  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  foregoing.  In  fact  it  is  simply  the  third  and 
next  act  of  the  great  tragedy.  The  historical  stability  wliich,  under 
Henry  the  Foiu-th,  the  house  of  Lancaster  had  yet  to  struggle  for, 
gains  a  brief  prescription  under  his  son.  His  title  to  the  croMTi  is 
undisputed.  On  the  contrary,  the  moral  strength,  and  manly 
energy  of  his  character,  and  liis  true  kingly  mind,  defy  all  comjie- 
tition.  Against  so  good  an  internal  title  to  the  tlirone,  no  one 
would  be  bold  enough  to  set  up  a  mere  external  claim.  And  yet 
the  intrinsic  rottenness  of  his  liistorical  position  is  still  discernible, 
although  in  a  different  form.  In  the  first  place,  the  life  of  so 
upright  and  gracious  a  prince  is  constantly  threatened  by  the 
treacherous  and  murderous  designs  of  a  few  selfish  and  ambitious 
nobles  ;  the  blackest  ingratitude  and  treachery  embitter  liis  kingly 
office,  and  disappoint  his  fairest  hopes.  This  is  the  bearing  of  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of  Cambridge,  Grey,  and  Scrope,  which  is 
episodicall}'  interwoven  with  the  general  fable.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  nobles  and  people  from  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  state,  that  Henry,  in  obedience  to  liis  dying 
father's  advice,  not  more  than  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, enters  upon  plans  of  foreign  conquest.  Even  though  truly 
and  properly  speaking  the  war  with  France  may  have  had  a 
deeper  and  different  origin,  still  this  object  was  no  doubt  the 
motive  wliich  led  him  to  commence  the  campaign  so  suddenly,  and 
with  so  little  preparation.  Although  the  personal  heroism  of 
Henry,  and  the  constitutional  bravery  of  the  English,  brought  it 
quickly  to  a  glorious  termination,  it  nevertheless  proved  at  a  later 
period  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  disgrace  to  England,  and 
gave  the  chief  shock  to  the  grandeur  and  stability  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster.     For  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  wliich  in  peace- 
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ful  times  might  have  been  beneficial^  was  in  no  wise  fitted  for  the 
troublesome  consequences  of  tliis  war,  and  the  renewed  outbreak 
of  the  dispute  with  France.  Amid  circmnstances  of  such  diffi- 
culty its  inherent  Aveakness  was  laid  bare,  and  served  but  to  stimulate 
the  pretensions  of  the  other  claimants  of  the  royal  house,  as  well 
as  the  restlessness  of  the  powerful  and  ambitious  nobles.  In  this 
manner  the  disturbance  of  history,  begun  in  the  reign  of  Richard, 
was  carried  through  that  of  Henry  the  Pifth  into  the  times  of 
liis  feeble  successor.  With  such  wonderful  tact  has  the  poet 
illustrated  the  significant  and  intrinsic  coherence  which  runs 
through  a  whole  century  of  English  liistory. 

The  war  with  France  forms  essentially  the  dramatic  action  of 
"  Henry  the  Fifth."  It  exliibits  in  the  strongest  possible  light  that 
preponderance  of  the  Epic  element  in  the  historical  drama  wliich 
we  have  already  noticed.  A  war  wliich  is  the  death-struggle  of  two 
valiant  and  chivalric  nations  fui'nishes  poetical  materials  such  as 
pre-eminently  belong  to  the  Epos.  To  treat  such  a  subject  drama- 
tically is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.  It  is  a  vulgar  opinion 
that  wars  are  tnade  by  kings  at  the  mere  impulses  of  their  own 
private  passions  and  interests.  They  are  no  doubt  co-operating, 
and,  to  a  superficial  view,  appear  the  immediate  causes.  But  in 
truth,  a  national  war,  such  as  we  have  here  depicted,  is  never,  simply 
speaking,  made,  but  is  an  organic  growth,  hke  every  other  historical 
phenomenon.  In  other  words,  it  results  by  a  certain  intrinsic 
necessity  from  the  past  course  of  history,  the  present  posture  of 
political  circumstances,  and  by  the  general  spirit  of  the  age.  If, 
therefore,  poesy  would  exliibit  war  in  its  true  liistorical  light,  it  must 
apprehend  it  as  a  necessary  member  of  the  organism  of  history. 
Tliis  is  a  task  wliich  for  obvious  reasons  must  be  much  easier  for 
the  narrative  of  an  epos  than  the  action  of  a  drama  to  accomphsh. 
And  yet  Shakspeare  has  succeeded  in  it,  by  the  aid  no  doubt  of 
an  extrinsic,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  allowable  and  appropriate 
expedient.  By  the  introduction  of  a  chorus  as  prologue,  he  has 
given  a  narrative  exposition  of  all  such  events  as  did  not  admit  of 
being  exhibited  dramatically.  Wliatever,  on  the  contrary,  is  of 
leading  moment,  such  as  the  delineation  of  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
relation  both  to  the  past  and  the  national  characters  of  the  two 
belligerent  parties,  is  tlirown  out  in  truly  dramatic  style  by  the 
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most  vivid  action.     On  liis  death-bed,  Henry  the  Fourth  advised 
his  son — 


"to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels." 


Part  II.  Act  IV.  Sc.  4. 


In  fact,  giddiness  and  restlessness  were  the  leading  features  in  the 
character  of  these  times,  which  were  unsettled,  partly  by  Henry's 
unjust  usurpation,  which  exercised  an  inlluence  on  the  minds  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  by  reason  of  the  close  connection  wliich 
prevailed  between  the  State  and  its  several  members,  and  partly 
also  by  the  advancing  improvement  of  the  State  and  nation.     The 
corporate  bodies,  the  clergy,  the  bui-ghers,  and  the  nobles,  pro- 
tected by  Magna  Charta,  growing  in  wealth  and  consideration,  felt 
theii-  power,  and  sought  to  make  it  felt  as  well  by  the  sovereign  as 
by  each  other.     The  Enghsh  nobility,  indeed,  unhke  the  German 
and  the  French,  with  great  poHtical  foresight,  sided  for  the  most  part 
with  the  commonalty,  in  order  to  defend  their  common  rights  against 
the  aggression  of  the  crown.  Each  of  these  several  bodies  laboured  to 
pi'omotc  its  own  interests,  and  to  gain  for  itseK  the  gi'eatest  inde- 
pendence possible ;  each  livnig  power  struggled  to  acquire  a  spon- 
taneous evolution  and  influence ;    without  some  external  vent  it 
must  have  perished  of  itself,  and  by  its  death  and  corruption  impeded 
the  organic  development  of  the  whole  State,  In  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  extreme  vanity,  haughtiness,  and  luxury  of  the  court, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people,  made  them  eager  for  a  war  wliich  might 
afford  them  an  opportunity  of  realising  their  proud  di-eams  both 
of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  superiority ;  it  was  necessary  for  the  true 
historical   advance  of  the   people  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
humbled  by  misery  and  want,  otherwise  its  best  energies  would 
have  been  prematurely  wasted  in  extravagance  and  perversity  of 
every  kind.     IMoreover,  France  had  been  broken  up  into  many 
separate  and  independent  States,  and  it  required  a  great  and  general 
war  to  revive  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence  and  unity.     All  these 
facts  Shakspeare  has  indicated  by  a  few  vigorous  touches.     Still 
more  decidedly  has  he  employed  the  different  characierft  of  the 
two  nations  as  motives  of  the  historical  action.      Tlic  modest 
practical  patriotism  of  the  Enghsli,  conscious  of  their  strengtli,  is 
justly  offended  at  the  haughty  arrogance  of  the  French,  wliicli 
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speaks  forth  so  loudly  in  the  Dauphin's  contumelious  message  to 
Henry.  Shakspeare  has  not  left  umioticed,  even  in  his  "  Richard 
the  Second"  and  "Henry  the  Fourth/'  the  rivalry  which  the 
proximity  of  the  two  nations,  and  their  conflicting  political  interests, 
as  well  as  the  affinity  and  connection  of  the  two  royal  houses,  had 
fomented  between  Trance  and  England,  from  the  reign  of  John, 
and  even  earHer,  and  wliich  spreading  from  the  throne  to  the  very 
lowest  of  the  people,  had  degenerated  into  national  hatred.  The 
war  was  as  popular  on  both  sides  as  it  was  inevitable. 

But  to  depict  a  popular  war  with  truth  and  justice,  ample  space 
must  be  given  in  the  delineation  to  the  co-operation  and  activity 
of  the  people.  While,  therefore,  in  "  King  Jolin,"  the  mutual 
relation  of  Church  and  State ;  in  "  Richard  the  Second,"  the  kingly 
office  and  dignity ;  and  in  "  Henry  the  Fourth"  the  true  position 
and  influence  of  a  nobihty  and  of  cliivaby,  are  brought  prominently 
forward,  as  constituting  the  general  condition  of  the  liistorical 
development  respectively,  in  "  Henry  the  Fifth"  it  is  the  people 
in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term  that  is  presented  to  us,  and  its 
character  and  relation  both  to  the  State  and  the  other  members  of 
the  body  poKtic,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  its  participation  in,  and 
mode  of  viewing  liistorical  events,  that  are  distinctly  laid  open.  The 
nobles  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom  fall  as  it  were  voluntarily  into 
the  background,  and  merge  more  and  more  into  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  whenever  a  great  and  ruling  mind,  like  Henry  the 
Fifth,  is  at  the  head  of  the  State.  Tliis  consideration  fm-nishes 
the  poetic  justification  of  all  the  scenes,  where  we  meet  with  private 
soldiers,  camj)  servants,  and  officers, — vi'here  the  Prince  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  free  intercourse  with  his  people,  or  sitting  in 
deUberation  with  his  principal  generals, — and  where  also  the  cha- 
racters of  the  different  races  of  his  subjects  are  dramatically  em- 
bodied in  appropriate  representations  :  such  as  Fluellen,  Macmorris, 
and  Jamy. 

The  genuine  historical  import  of  the  war  is  however  at  the  same 
time  truly  poetical ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  to  declare  it  as 
my  opinion,  that  this  historical  and  poetical  significance  is  the 
ground-idea  of  the  whole  drama.  Every  war  is  essentially  a 
judgment  of  God,  in  the  same  sense  that  universal  history  is 
the  tribunal  of  the  world.     Its  conmiencement  and  its  close  are 
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ulike  a  divine  Providence — u  moment  in  that  divine  superinten- 
dence of  the  workl's  history,  of  which  a  sense  pervades  the  whole 
drama,  and  wliich  finds  an  utterance  in  the  words  of  Henry:  "  We 
are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs/'  These  words,  spoken 
on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day  of  Agincourt,  which  was  to  decide  the 
fortunes  of  two  great  nations,  and  indeed  the  entire  scene  in 
wliich  they  occur,  diffuse  over  the  whole  representation  a  deej)ly 
serious  tone.  They  proclaim  a  high  and  solemn  tribunal  before 
which  history  and  the  w^orld  is  judged.  The  drama  gives  rise 
insensibly  to  a  calm  feeling  of  religious  awe.  It  elevates  our 
reverence  of  God,  to  see  a  handfulof  tired  andfamishedEnglishmen, 
animated  by  their  own  and  their  king's  heroism,  and  in  full  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  attacking  and  routing  three  or  four  times 
as  numerous  an  army  of  well-fed  and  well-equipped  Frenclmien  ; 
and  the  hand  of  God  aiding  the  mental  and  moral  vigour  of  man, 
to  defeat  a  power  far  superior  outwardly,  but  weak  from  inward 
depravity.  Justly,  therefore,  might  Heiury  exclaim,  after  the 
battle : — 

"  O  God !  thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all." 

Act  IV.  Scene  8. 

But  the  end  of  war  is  not  only  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  vigour  of  nations  and  their  rulers — not 
,  merely  to  afford  room  to  the  most  richly-gifted  characters,  such  as 
the  noble  Henry  V.,  to  unfold  all  the  riches  of  its  inmost  life,  and 
to  display  in  dilferent  lights  its  many  capacities  and  qualities,  which 
otherwise  A\'Ould  never  be  manifest:  it  has  a  higher  and  nobler  aim — 
the  moral  purification  and  amendment  of  man.  Shakspe-are  has 
traced  this  amelioration  in  the  English  and  French  armies,  but  chiefly 
in  the  person  of  Henry,  who,  at  first  but  a  rough  jewel,  and  only 
cleansed  by  liis  father's  death  from  the  filth  with  w^hich  it  was  en- 
crusted, and  first  cut  and  pohshed  by  the  great  emergency,  shines 
forth  in  native  beauty  and  splendour.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever 
is  incapable  of  improvement  must  meet  with  pmiishment  and  de- 
struction under  the  retributive  scourge  of  heaven.  Accordingly  the 
poet  has  again  introduced  upon  the  scene  Falstafl"s  impure  com- 
panions, Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol,  in  order  to  shew  forth  their 
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appropriate  but  shameful  end.  The  very  story  of  Talstaff's  death, 
who  cannot  survive  the  loss  of  the  King's  favour,  and  his  banish- 
ment from  the  court,  which  has  bhghted  for  him  all  the  joys  of 
life,  is  episodically  introduced,  in  order  that  the  least  seed  even 
of  the  great  poetic  creation  might  not  be  lost,  but  that  every  one 
should  find  his  due,  and  every  member  of  the  great  dramatic  action 
have  for  liimseK  a  proper  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 

Thus  does  the  true  import  of  war  appear  to  be  coincident  with 
the  end  and  essence  of  liistory  itself.  While  the  poet  exhibits 
war,  though  springing  in  the  first  instance  from  the  sinfulness  of 
man,  as  a  judgment  of  God,  the  executioner  of  divine  justice,  and 
the  medium  of  His  grace — and  consequently  a  lever  of  the  develop- 
ment of  liistory,  and  a  means  of  the  advancement  of  the  human 
race — in  tliis  fundamental  idea  of  his  poem,  he  has  at  the  same 
time  seized  and  depicted  the  most  important  moments  of  history 
itself. 

But  although  we  have  hitherto  left  unnoticed  the  immediate 
external  cause  and  the  particular  circmnstances  of  tliis  great 
national  war,  they  have  not  been  neglected  by  Shakspeare  him- 
self. A  questionable  right  led  to  the  war.  The  drama  accord- 
ingly opens  with  an  examination  of  the  title  on  which  it  is 
founded.  However  debateable  Henry^s  legal  claim  may  have  been, 
his  inward  title  was  only  the  more  indisputable.  Accordingly,  he 
gains  and  maintains  the  victory.  But  as  the  war  had  its  external 
cause  and  beginning,  it  must  also  have  a  similar  close ;  the  con- 
tested claims  must  be  decided  finally.  Historically  tliis  is  accom- 
plished by  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  France,  with  the 
reversion  of  the  Trench  tlirone  on  the  death  of  Charles  VI. 
With  tlie  same  events  the  drama  also  closes.  This  conclusion  has 
been  frequently  censured,  on  the  ground  that  the  love-making  and 
espousals  of  the  fifth  act  are,  it  is  justly  urged,,  little  in  unison 
Mith  the  serious,  heroic,  and  epical  subject-matter  of  the  first 
four.  But  in  truth  the  war  itself  is  only  apimreritly  ended;  it 
does  not  really  come  to  end  for  several  decades  later,  M"hen 
Henry  has  long  rested  in  the  grave.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  the  drama  does  not  stand  isolated  by 
itseKj  and  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  greater  whole,  and  with  out- 
stretched arms  reaches  far  into  the  great  trilogy  which  follows. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  tlie  natural  and  intrinsic  relation  between  war 
and  marriage  has  been  overlooked  in  the  censure.  It  resembles 
that  which  subsists  between  life  and  death.  As  war  springs  out  of 
peace,  inasmuch  as  the  collected  forces  of  peace  press  outwardly 
under  the  action  of  constant  collision ;  so  war,  whenever  it  is  just, 
is  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  peace.  But  now  the  most  lively 
type  of  peace  is  marriage,  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  the 
state,  and  the  germ  of  a  new  and  vigorous  life.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  peace  here  made  is  no  real  pacification — it  is  an  outward 
peace  only ;  the  princes,  and  not  the  nations,  are  reconciled.  But 
is  the  poet  to  be  blamed  for  tliis  ?  If  critics  are  determined  to 
tear  his  work  from  its  organic  connexion  with  the  following 
dramas,  then  the  concluding  peace  may  and  must  be  taken  for  a 
true  and  genuine  resting  point,  and  it  is  the  natural  close  both  of 
the  war  and  of  the  drama.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  consi- 
dered in  the  connexion  in  which  it  really  stands  with  the  other 
pieces  of  the  great  historical  drama,  then  its  true  close  is  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,''  and  the  last  act  of  "  Henry  the  Yiiih"  is  but  a 
transition  point,  wliich  conveys  however  the  same  important 
lesson  which  runs  through  the  whole  piece,  teaching  us  that  war 
and  peace  are  not  to  be  made  arbitrarily  at  the  caprices  and 
humours  of  man.  It  is  on  this  account  that,  as  Sclilegel  has 
justly  remarked,  a  decided  tone  of  irony  prevails  in  the  fifth 
act.  Moreover,  all  these  objections  have  proceeded  from  the 
mistaken  theory,  that  every  historical  drama  ought  to  be  simply  a 
tragedy  or  a  comedy.  Now  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  is  manifestly 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other;  and  this  the  sticklers  of  theory  could 
not  forgive.  Most  of  these  obhque  and  distorted  judgments  have 
been  passed  upon  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  by  those  notion-mongers 
who  reject  every  thing  as  false  and  blameworthy  that  they 
find  difiiclt  to  reconcile  with  their  own  factitious  theories. 

We  have  already  indicated  in  general  terms  the  historical 
import  and  influence  of  the  long  reign  of  Henn/  the  Sixth. 
The  weakness  of  this  monarch  effected  in  England  what  in  France 
was  accomplished  by  tlie  vigorous  arm  of  Louis  the  Eleventh. 
We  have  also  hinted  our  belief  that  the  fundamental  idea,  whicli 
is  reflected  in  the  Ufc  of  Henry — the  same  which  some  have  erro- 
neously preteiKled  to  discover  in  "  Hamlet" — appears  hfn>  to  1)(> 

c  c 
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liistorically  motived  by  the  necessary  progress  of  the  Enghsh 
nation.  It  mighty  indeed,  be  taken  as  forming  the  special  ground 
idea  of  the  trilogy  itself,  if  the  object  of  the  latter  were  confined 
to  the  exhibition  of  the  Hfe  and  fortunes  of  the  kin(j.  But  such 
alone  is  not  its  matter  and  object.  The  class  of  dramas  to 
wliich  it  belongs  is  not  hiographical,  but  historical.  On  this 
account,  among  the  leading  personages  of  such  dramas,  the  people 
and  the  state,  in  their  relations  to  other  people  and  kingdoms,  have 
a  place  of  right.  From  the  description  of  a  great  national  war,  in  its 
poetico-historical  sense,  the  poem  here  advances  to  the  delineation 
of  civil  war,  wliich  is  to  the  former  as  poison  is  to  medicine. 
Tliis  procedui-e  appears  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  tragedy  of  wliich  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth  forms  the  fourth  act.  The  bane  must  have  its  antidote. 
The  unstable  foundation  on  Mdiich  the  Royal  House  of  Lancaster 
rested,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  straight  course  of  history  which 
marked  its  accession  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  immorahty, 
selfishness,  ambition,  and  avarice,  wliich  the  long  com-se  of  un- 
checked prosperity  had  fostered  in  the  nobles  and  commons, 
ultimately  produced  in  the  factions  of  the  white  and  red  roses 
the  antidote  to  their  own  rank  poison.  By  interweaving  the 
story  of  the  old  Mortuner,  the  unfortunate  pretender  to  the 
thrones  of  Bohngbroke,  and  his  son,  the  poet  has  with  great 
judgment  indicated  the  connection  of  the  "Henry  the  Sixth"  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  great  drama,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  the  olden  wrong  of  Henry's  ancestor.  We 
have  here  no  petty  conflict  between  a  few  rebellious  barons  and 
the  sovereignty ;  but  a  civil  war  in  the  strict  sense :  a  chaotic 
dissolution  of  all  the  ties  of  social  life,  by  which  the  different 
members  of  the  state  are  plunged  in  hatred  and  dissension,  forms 
the  leading  topic  of  the  dramatic  representation.  The  soil  from 
wliich  it  springs  historically  is  the  total  corruption  and  immorality 
of  the  nation;  and  as  long  as  the  evil  is  associated  -with  power 
and  energy  of  will,  it  tlirives  fearfully ;  vice  struggles  with  vice, 
and  crime  and  sin  with  sin  and  crime,  until  at  last  they  destroy 
each  other  by  their  own  viridence.  No  piece,  in  short,  exliibits 
the  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  Cliristian  view  of  things  in  the 
mutual   interpenetration    in   which    they  occur  in    the  historic 
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(Iniiiiii,  more  distinctly  than  "  Honrv  the  Sixtli,"  and  its  continna- 
tioii,  "  Richard  the  Third."  In  these  plays  evil  is  made  to 
find  its  own  corrective  and  destruction  in  evil  and  moral  weak- 
ness and  perversity;  vice  and  folly  mutually  frustrate  each  other 
as  in  Comedy.  The  good  obtains,  no  doubt,  by  God's  grace,  the 
final  victory,  but  not  within  the  immediate  limits  of  the  repre- 
sented time  and  action ;  it  passes  beyond  the  acting  personages  of 
the  piece  into  the  wide  futurity  of  history.  For  the  present 
the  tragical  rules  uncontrolled,  not  merely  annihilating  evil, 
but  also  destroying  whatsoever  is  great,  noble,  and  beautiful 
in  humanity.  For  amid  the  (fcneral  decay  of  an  age  and 
nation,  the  virtue  and  good  intentions  of  individuals  can  never 
preserve  themselves  entirely  spotless,  inasmuch  as  the  individual 
does  not  stand  isolated  and  alone,  but  is  an  orf/anic  member  of 
society — the  child  of  his  nation,  and  the  creature  of  his  age. 
The  universal  sinfulness  must  seize  upon  him  also  in  the  same 
way  that  one  foul  spot  infects  the  whole  fruit,  and  as,  conversely, 
it  is  the  coiTU]ition  of  the  whole  that  originates  the  foulness  of 
the  particular  spot. 

This  saddening  thought,  which  is  identical  in  principle  with  the 
christian  dogma  of  original  sin,  forms  the  ground  idea  of  this 
great  trilogy.  With  various  modifications  it  is  carried  through 
each  of  the  three  parts,  as  being  indeed  necessarily  imphed  in  the 
historical  import  of  civil  war.  But  the  same  reference  of  all 
history  to  the  divine  grace,  which,  in  its  delineation  of  the  great 
national  war,  the  previous  drama  had  conveyed  by  representing 
war  as  an  immediate  judgment  of  God,  is  here  again  repeated;  the 
civil  war  being  regarded  as  an  antidote  and  restorative  of  the 
general  corruption  and  suffering,  and  defeat  as  tending  to  the 
purification  and  refi^nement  of  human  goodness  and  nobility.  This 
is  the  other — the  soothing  and  consolatory  aspect  of  the  poem. 
The  life  and  fortunes  of  Henry  the  Sixth  reflect  both  aspects  in 
the  most  immediate  and  clearest  manner.  His  personal  history 
forms,  indeed,  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and  the  link  \\\\\v\\ 
connects  together  the  several  parts.  Henry,  indeed,  takes  no 
share  in  the  action ;  all  he  does  is  to  pray  and  to  suffer,  and  yet 
all  that  happens  falls  upon  his  devoted  head,  and  his  doing  nothing 
is  even  the  principal  cause  of  all  that  is  done  and  ha^jpens.     Ac- 
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cordingly  in  this  piece  the  interest  is  greatly  divided.  The  chief 
part  of  it  is  no  doubt  claimed  by  the  King  and  his  family,  but  they 
have  to  share  it  in  the  first  pai't  with  Talbot  and  his  son,  in  their 
noble  struggle  against  Prance,  with  the  defeat  of  Gloster,  and  the 
victory  of  York  in  the  second;  and  in  the  third,  the  end  of  York, 
and  the  conduct  of  Edward,  arrest  our  attention.  And  yet  the 
true  unity  is  manifestly  preserved  by  the  oneness  of  the  interest  of 
the  story,  and  of  the  ground  idea  wliich  animates  it.  To  establish 
this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  a  close  examination 
of  each  of  the  three  parts. 

To  begin  with  thejirst,  which  forms  the  proper  conclusion  of 
"  Henry  the  Fifth,^'  since  the  national  war  wliich  is  there  exhibited 
now  first  attains  to  a  real  end.  It  concludes  to  the  advantage  of 
France,  even  because  the  intrinsic  moral  right  has  gone  over  to 
her  side.  For  although  the  nobles  and  commonalty  of  France  are 
not  much  better  as  yet,  and  are  at  best  but  more  prudent  and 
sharpened  by  experience,  they  have  nevertheless  abandoned  their 
haughty  seK-confidence  and  groundless  vanity,  and  a  growing 
esteem  for  their  adversary  has  laid  the  first  step  to  victory.  And, 
what  is  more  important  still,  England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost 
her  moral  superiority.  We  are  conscious  at  once  of  tliis  loss  in 
the  introductory  scenes,  amid  the  selfish  intrigues  and  quarrels  of 
the  nobles,  in  whose  wake  the  people  blindly  follow,  and  that  the 
people  and  army  are  no  longer  animated  by  the  same  spirit 
which  gave  the  victory  to  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  proved,  among  other 
incidents  of  the  campaign,  by  the  disgraceful  and  cowardly  flight 
of  Fastolfe.  Accordingly,  the  piece  opens  well  with  the  funeral 
of  Henry,  as  with  the  entombment  of  the  victories  and  conquests 
of  England.  It  was  a  grand,  though  great  error,  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  England  could  maintain  a  lasting/  ride  over  France ; 
whenever  the  political  and  national  energy  of  a  people  are  not 
completely  broken,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sink  into  a  mere 
province  of  another  kingdom.  Nothing  but  the  intrinsic  weak- 
ness of  France,  and  the  moral  and  heroic  energy  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
could  have  lent  to  such  a  misconception  the  brief  and  transient  sanc- 
tion of  success.  When  the  French  nation  had  once  roused  itself, 
a  monarch  as  vigorous  as  the  Sixth  Henry  was  weak,  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  retain  the  conquest  which  in  its  encroach 
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meiit  was  no  less  unjust  and  immoral,  tliau  the  attemj)t  to  enslave 
the  man  who   is  morally  capable  of  IVeedom.     In  tlu^  ihial  issue 
of  the  war,  the  judgment  of  God  accordingly  reveals  itself;  the 
same  justice  sinks  the  scale  of  England  which  before  had  raised  it. 
But  the  divine  interposition  has  its  outward  manifestation  in  the 
"  Maid  of   Orleans."      Though  Shakspearc  from  the  very  first 
makes  her  to  be  in  league  with  the  evil  one,  he  is  nevertheless  far 
from  wishing  to  have  it  thought  that  her  appearance  on  the  scene 
is  without  the  divine  permission,   and  does  not  exercise  an  im- 
portant inHuence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.     For  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  interference  of  supernatural  agency  in  human  affairs 
must  be  mediately  divine,  inasmuch  as  the  evil  one  cannot  operate 
on  them  without  the  permission  of  God.     The  more  sentimental 
critics,  indeed,  are  disposed  to  recognise  in  Shakspeare^s  "Joan  of 
Arc"   a  pure  and  sjDotless  maiden,  at  lirst  acting  under  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  heaven,  but  subsequently  losing  her  moral 
purity  under  the  corrupting  influence  of  success.     The  error  of 
this  view  is,  however,  obvious  and  at  once  refuted  by  the  boldness 
with  which  tliis  modest  damsel  mixes  with  the  French  warriors, 
and  receives  their  adoration.     In  his  conception  of  the  character 
of  "  Joan  of  iSjc,"  Shakspeare  followed  the  national  opinion   of 
his  countrymen,  which  was  indeed  the  general  belief  of  her  con- 
temporaries.    No  doubt  it  was  untrue  in  all  essential  points  ;  yet 
the  truth  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  been  estabhshed  in  the 
present  piece.     For  the  hintorical  drama  ought  to   exhibit  its 
subject  matter  as  it  existed,  and  to  paint  with  the  utmost  truth 
the  feehngs  and  characters  of  its  age.     It  was,  however,  a  feature 
in  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  the  "  JVIaid  of  Orleans  "  lived 
and  flourished,  that  it  was  incapable  of  apprehending  the  great,  the 
pure,  and  the  noble,  in  their  intrinsic  purity,  and  indeed  that  the 
great  and  noble  could  not  preserve  themselves  entirely  and  ^^•holly 
pure.     For  the  result  of  long  and  searching  investigation  is  unable 
to  place  Joan  in  such  a  light,  and  even  Schiller's  ideal  but  most 
unliistorical  representation  of  her  is  not  sufHcient  to  wjvsh  away  all 
the  stains  which  adliere  to  her  reputation.     Tiiat  in  her  own  lonely 
musings,  and  before  her  appearance  on  the  field  of  history,  she  was 
animated   by  great  and   beautiful  thoughts,   Siinkspeare  himself 
leaves  us  to  suppose,  by  the  rumour  wliich  he  allows  to  precede 
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her.  But  in  order  to  realize  these  thoughts  in  such  a  time — at 
the  very  moment  in  which  she  entered  actively  into  the  compli- 
cated macliinery  of  their  reaHzation^  she  gave  up  herself  to  the 
evil  one;  but  whether  voluntarily  or  involuntarily — this^  as  indif- 
ferent for  the  poetical  end  he  had  in  view, — the  poet  has  justly  left 
undecided.  It  was  thus  that  she  did  fall,  in  truth ;  and  thus  does 
she  appear  also  to  fall  in  the  present  drama,  as  the  victim  of  the 
fundamental  idea  which  animates  the  whole  trilogy. 

Her  death  at  the  same  time  appears  as  the  organic  contrast  to 
the  fall  of  Salisbury  and  of  the  Talbots.  The  elder  Talbot  is 
decidedly  the  noblest  character  of  the  piece.  Patriotism,  knightly 
honour,  and  bravery,  are  the  guiding  principles  of  liis  whole  life ; 
of  any  higher  idea  he  is  wholly  unconscious ;  he  can  win  a  battle, 
but  is  unable  to  command  an  army ;  he  is  an  excellent  officer,  but 
no  general,  full  of  courage,  and  not  without  prudence  and  fore- 
siglit,  (as  proved  by  liis  encounter  with  the  Duchess  of  Auvergne) 
but  yet  without  a  prompt  and  creative  presence  of  mind,  and  a 
wide  forecasting  circumspection.  This  defect,  and  the  rough  stern- 
ness of  his  virtue,  which  has  much  of  the  race  of  the  lion  in  it,  is  the 
failing  which  leads  to  his  death.  His  character  was  Httle  suited  for 
the  crooked  and  complicated  relations  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ; 
under  the  iron  rod  of  correction,  he  was  likewise  stern  and  iron- 
like— untempered,  and  AA'ithout  grace  to  submit.  In  such  times 
an  honourable  death  is  to  the  noble  a  blessing  from  God ;  to  die  is 
victory  and  pleasure,  but  to  live  is  to  be  subject  to  the  cruel 
empire  of  necessity  and  crime.  The  living  cannot  escape  entirely 
the  contagion  of  the  universal  sinfulness ;  while  the  victorious 
pleasure  of  death  wliich  emancipates  the  dying  from  the  general 
misery  is  at  once  exalting  and  incorrviptible.  Tliis  reflection  con- 
stitutes the  particular  modification  which  the  ground  idea  of  the 
whole  recceives  in  the  first  part,  and  which  aU  its  several  parts  are 
designed  to  elucidate.  By  the  seductive  arts  of  Suffolk,  the  pure 
and  unimpassioned  nature  of  Henry  is  induced  to  violate  his 
kingly  word,  and  the  phghted  faith  of  betrothment,  in  order  to 
form  liis  unfortunate  aUiancc  with  Margaret  of  Anjou.  Even  he 
cannot  keep  himself  pure,  and  while  with  youtliful  fickleness  he 
yields  to  the  sensual  temptation,  he  lays  the  first  stone  of  the 
edifice  of  liis  future  misery.     Gloster,  too,  mth  his  upright  and 
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noble  spirit  is  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  party  sjnrit,  and  passion. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  which  has  spread  even 
to  their  retainers,  and  the  rivalry  between  Somerset  and  llichard 
of  York,  and  the  weakness  of  Bedford  and  Exeter — all  alike  con- 
tribute to  the  ruin  of  Talbot  and  liis  noble  son.  The  burghers  and 
populace  do  not  in  the  first  part  take  any  side  in  the  factious  con- 
tentions of  the  nobles ;  the  Mayor  of  London  does  not  interfere 
except  to  mediate  between  them.  Nevertheless  occasional  indica- 
tions appear  of  their  being  already  tainted  with  the  general  cor- 
ruption— such  as  the  brawls  of  the  serving-men  of  Gloster  and  the 
Bisho])  of  Winchester,  and  the  cowardice  of  Fastolfe  and  his 
army. 

In  the  second  2>(irt,  the  hidden  disease  has  broken  out  in  all 
its  force.  We  have  here  the  wide  and  complicated  tissue  of  fac- 
tions, with  their  quarrels  and  intrigues,  vices  and  atrocities,  in 
which  the  domestic  policy  of  England  became  entangled  after  the 
loss  of  France,  and  the  end  of  the  foreign  war.  The  germs  of 
these  troubles  were  alone  present  in  the  first  part ;  they  have  now 
grown  up  into  a  wide-spreading  and  vigorous  tree.  After  a  pre- 
tended reconciliation,  the  old  enmity  of  Gloster  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  bursts  out  again  with  twofold  fury,  and  into  active 
hostilities.  The  Queen,  by  the  instrumentality  of  SufTolk,  takes  a 
part  in  it,  and  combines  Mitli  the  Bishop  for  the  ruin  of  Gloster. 
Richard  of  York  has  now  set  up  his  pretensions  to  tlic  croMH,  and 
is  su])ported  by  the  powerful  Neviles — the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick.  The  bloody  banner  of  civil  war  is  at  length  unfurled 
in  earnest.  The  noble  Gloster  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of  a  vile 
intrigue,  and  murderously  put  to  death.  Northimiberland,  Clifford, 
Buckingham,  Staff'ord,  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  King's  friends, 
fall  in  battle.  The  worthless  Somerset,  the  criminal  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort— that  corrupt  and  genuine  specimen  of  a  papistic  priest — 
and  the  thorough  scoundrel  Suffolk,  also  perish.  York  alone,  with 
his  associates  and  his  sons,  and  among  these  the  fearful  Eicliard, 
survive,  and  on  the  other  side  the  no  less  dreadfid  i\Iargaret 
with  a  few  of  her  followers.  Death  and  crime  reap  an  ample 
harvest;  the  great  and  the  little,  the  wicked  and  the  good,  are 
alike  mown  down.  For  in  such  times  of  wide  and  general 
corruption,  good  ceases  to  be  good;  in  the  universal  sinfuhiess, 
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the  boundary  lines  between  vice  and  virtue  are  lost  and  dis- 
appear. Virtue  is  no  longer  virtue,  when,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gloster,  Buckingham,  Chfford,  and  others,  it  is  associated  with 
such  passionate  heat  and  party  rage ;  evil  gains  a  seeming  sanc- 
tion when  the  good  itself  comes  forward  in  such  disguise.  In 
such  times  the  death  of  the  noble  is  but  an  unsuccessful  effort 
at  life,  and  vice  alone  maintains  its  gromid,  because  it  only  is 
consistent  with  itself.  Tliis  is  the  dreadful  truth  wliich  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  this  drama,  as  weU  as  by  its  mistress.  History 
herself.  History,  as  we  have  frequently  observed,  requires 
above  all  things  active  consistent  energy ;  if  good  has  asso- 
ciated itseK  with  tliis  quality  it  will  invariably  maintain  out- 
wardly the  pre-eimnence  which  belongs  to  it  intrinsically ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  evil  possesses  the  energy  wliich  consistency 
lends,  the  good  must  succumb,  as  forfeiting,  by  the  loss  of  it,  its 
own  essential  property.  Evil  must,  and  indeed  ought,  to  prevail, 
in  order  that  it  may  work  its  own  destruction,  wliich  the  good 
by  its  own  imperfection  is  unable  to  accompHsh.  The  victory  of 
evil  is,  in  short,  its  own  annihilation. 

Viewed  in  tliis  Hght,  under  wliich  the  general  idea  of  the  whole 
exliibits  itseK  in  tliis  second  part,  every  thread  of  the  complicated 
web  appears  to  be  judiciously  arranged.  The  sorceries  of  the 
PuceUe  have  their  counterpart  in  the  incantation  scene,  wliich  is 
the  ruin  of  the  noble-hearted  Duchess  of  Gloster,  and  the  first 
stain  on  the  honour  of  the  Protector ;  and  with  the  flattering 
Peter  and  liis  master,  the  rascally  Simcox,  and  tlie  episode  of  Jack 
Cade  and  liis  rascally  rabble,  are  full  of  deep  significance,  and  at 
the  same  time  indispensable,  as  shewing  that  in  such  periods  the 
noblest  minds  even  are  Hable  to  the  strangest  aberrations,  and  that 
the  weakest  men  are  most  irretrievably  the  victims  of  the  darkest 
powers  of  heU.  They  also  serve  to  demonstrate  that  such  a  state 
of  tilings  is  only  possible  when  aU  regard  for  relic/ion  and  morality 
is  tlirown  aside,  and  when  the  holiest  principles  are  employed 
only  for  fraud  and  delusion ;  wliile  they  also  illustrate  the  wild 
excesses  into  wliich  the  multitude  are  hurried,  when  once.^  they 
have  been  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  general  giddiness,  even 
to  the  mad  design  not  only  of  overthrowing  all  social  order  and 
subordination,  but  of  prohibiting  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  what- 
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ever  else  promotes  the  higher  civilization  of  the  species.  These 
inferior  parties,  like  ralstalf  and  his  motley  fellows  in  "  Henry 
the  I'ifth/'  furnish  also  in  their  peculiar  comic  coloimng  a  parody 
on  the  subject-matter  of  the  proper  historic  action,  while  they 
exhibit  evil  in  its  true  light,  as  irrational,  ridiculous,  and  absurd. 

Seutimental  critics,  like  Y.  Horn  and  others,  have  blamed  the 
poet  for  Ills  conception  of  the  character  of  the  Queen,  ■vvhich  the 
second  part  develops  in  detail.  She  is,  they  say,  made  unnecessarily 
revolting,  a  perfect  fury ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  ofl'ensive  to  our 
feelings,  for  the  good  but  unfortunate  king  to  be  represented  as 
so  manifestly  henpecked.  No  doubt  the  same  sounds  of  the 
horrible  which  in  "Titius  Andronicus"  strike  the  ear  in  full 
accord,  are  heard  in  dying  echoes  in  the  character  of  Margaret ;  a 
fact  which  proves  with  some  degree  of  certainty  that  the  two  latter 
parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  must  be  classed  among  the  earKcst 
productions  of  Sliakspeare's  pen.  No  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  Queen 
is  deep  enough,  without  the  imaginary  addition  of  adultery :  yet 
without  this  poetical  but  significant  touch,  it  is  clear  that  the 
picture  would  have  been  incomplete.  A  mind  so  perfectly  un- 
feminine,  so  energetic,  so  passionate,  violent,  and  fiery,  must  have 
felt  itseK  ill  matched  %vith  the  cool  and  unimpassioned  Henry. 
And,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  silence  of  history, which  cannot  in  fact 
proclaim  every  truth,  the  poet  could  not  well  omit  a  trait  which 
consistency  looked  for,  and  without  which  the  portrait  would  be 
altogether  without  meaning  or  expression.  Moreover,  such 
terrific  energy  and  enormity,  such  undisguised  shamelessness  of 
sin,  as  is  here  exhibited  in  the  character  of  a  woman,  is  doubtless 
more  poetical  and  more  dramatic,  and^  indeed,  in  a  poem  more 
moral,  than  any  darkly  crawhng  and  secret  sins,  or  the  mere  liint 
of  their  existence,  when  the  spectator  could  not  fail  to  suspect  them. 
Besides,  such  completeness  of  crime,  a  character  in  short  in  which 
idl  the  immorality  of  the  age  might  seem  to  have  centered  itself, 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  poet's  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
true  nature  of  st/ch  times,  and  of  perspicuously  elucidating  the 
ground-idea  of  the  whole.  The  devihsh  Ivichard  stands  worthily 
by  the  side  of  ,the  fury — INIargaret ;  the  two  characters  mutually 
complete  each  other  ;  they  learn  of,  and  form  tliemselves  by,  one 
another,  in  order  to  become  the  mighty  instruments  of  the  chviiie 
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retribution  wliich  visited  England,  and  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  especially,  at  the  close  of  Henry's  long  but  unhappy  reign. 
Lastly,  the  unmanly  and  ^vomanish  king  required  the  organic 
contrast  of  his  mahgnant  and  masculine  consort.  Henry,  indeed, 
willingly  risked  his  own  dishonour,  when,  with  a  disposition 
like  liis,  he  allowed  liimseLf  to  be  persuaded  into  taking  such  a 
woman  for  a  wife.  Tliis  his  first  and  only  sin  of  commission — 
all  liis  later  faults  were  but  sins  of  omission — required  to  be  thrown 
out  in  a  strong  light,  in  order  to  show  how  in  the  rank  soil  of 
such  a  period  the  smallest  seed  of  crime  bears  an  infinite  crop  of 
deadly  effects  and  consequences.  The  queen  governs  in  the  king's 
place,  and  of  bad,  makes  worse.  Thrust  into  the  back-ground  by 
her  inordinate  love  of  power,  and  confirmed  in  his  M'eak  inactive 
meditation,  he  becomes  more  and  more  a  sovereign  in  name  only; 
the  open  iufideUty  of  his  queen  is  msufficient  to  rouse  him.  His 
calm,  humble,  and  resigned  frame  of  mind,  in  other  circumstances 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation,  acquires  in  his  case  day 
by  day  a  more  sinful  character  of  weakness  and  indecision.  The 
relation  subsisting  between  Henry  and  Margaret  does  but  reflect 
the  leading  idea  of  the  second  part  under  a  pecuhar  modification, 
which  at  the  same  time  perfectly  justifies  in  a  poetic  light  the 
character  of  the  queen,  as  Shakspeare  has  here  drawn  it. 

The  very  first  scene  of  the  third  part  introduces  us  at  once  to 
York  and  his  sons  in  the  full  exultation  of  victory.  Tliis  king's  party 
has  been  defeated  in  the  field;  he  purchases  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Ids  son's  herecUtary  rights,  and  by  making  over  the  succession 
to  his  adversary.  The  queen,  however,  and  the  young  Edward, 
refuse  their  consent  to  the  arrangement :  under  their  banners  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  king  are  again  collected.  York  is  attacked 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  has  resolved  on  liis  part  to  break  the 
compact,  and  to  expel  the  king  from  the  throne.  Pie  is  put  to 
death  with  the  most  cruel  insults  and  mockery.  But  the  fortune 
of  war  quickly  changes  again.  The  queen,  defeated  by  Warwick 
and  the  sons  of  York,  flies  to  procure  foreign  aid.  The  person  of 
Henry  is  seized,  and  the  eldest  son  of  York  ascends  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  His  own  fickleness,  how- 
ever, soon  displaces  him ;  because  he  cannot  rule  himself,  his 
possession  of  the  tlirone  is  not  undisturbed.  The  dispute  is  renewed 
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with  greater  fierceness  than  ever.  France,  led  on  by  the  injured 
A\  iirwick,  comes  forward  in  support  of  Margaret  to  attack  England, 
dist  ractcid  with  domestic  troubles,  on  her  own  soil.  So  completely 
has  the  aspect  of  ail'airs  changed  with  the  loss  of  intrinsic  virtue 
and  integrity ;  so  deeply  is  England  corrupted  without  hope  or 
prospect  of  immediate  deliverance.  Her  best  and  noblest  sons 
have  fallen,  and  none  remain  to  supply  their  places ;  the  wicked 
abound  more  and  more,  and  every  Avhere  gain  ascendancy.  In 
such  periods  of  convulsion,  the  sons  are  usually  more  evil  and 
corrupt  than  their  sires.  This  truth  is  fully  confirmed  by  the 
children  of  Henry  and  York,  and  by  the  younger  Clillbrd  and 
Buckingham.  Darker  clouds  gather  around  the  horizon,  while 
Henry,  driven  at  Ikst  to  flight,  and  then  in  prison,  resigns  himself 
to  prayer  and  meditation.  And  what  is  the  subject  of  his  thoughts  ? 
He  calls  liimself  "  A  man  at  least,  for  less  he  should  not  be,"  a 
king — "  whose  crown  is  called  content."  He  is  ready  to  do, 
and  humbly  yields  himself  to,  whatever  God  wills ;  he  sees  into  the 
future  with  a  prophet's  eye,  and  dies  asking  forgiveness  for  liim- 
self and  his  murderer.  In  death  the  storm  which  had  spent  itself 
on  his  troubled  life  clears  off.  His  last  moments  bespeak  a  mind 
strong  in  its  victory  over  self,  and  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly 
interests  to  which  by  the  suflerings  of  Hfe  he  had  attained. 

It  is  this  profound  CImstian  truth  that  the  third  part  of  tliis 
trilogy  unfolds  before  our  eye.  In  times  like  those  \\hich  are  here 
depicted  no  one  is  the  complete  master  of  liis  own  movements, 
while  the  soil  totters  beneath  his  feet.  He  cannot  escape  the 
contagion  which  infects  the  whole  community.  In  a  period  of 
such  (.Usorder,  it  is  only  some  mighty  and  heaven-sent  spirit  that 
can  restore  peace ;  while  the  heavenly  dehverer  is  absent,  the  evil 
must  rage  until  it  has  exhausted  or  destroyed  itself.  Hanng 
brought  ruin  upon  liimseK  chiefly  by  his  own  weakness  and  in- 
activity, he  becomes,  by  the  way  in  which  he  meets  his  fate,  a 
pattern  of  noble  resignation.  In  such  trials  and  emergencies,  the 
man  who  does  not  feel  a  divine  commission  inciting  him  to  action, 
does  better  to  suffer  \\\vx\.  to  act;  he  must  receive  the  times  as  a 
divine  visitation,  and  dispose  himscK  in  humble  hope  to  sutlcring 
and  to  patience.  By  means  of  them  lie  is  to  raise  himself  above 
all  that  is  efulldy — by  submitting  to  aflliction,  as  a  just  visitation 
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on  his  inahility  to  act  with  moral  firmness^  amid  the  general  corrup- 
tion which  has  mixed  together  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  in 
indistinguishable  confusion.  Who  can  presume  to  decide  whether 
the  right  was  on  the  side  of  York  or  Lancaster  ?  Both  were 
equally  in  the  wrong,  and  all  who  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
partook  of  this  injustice.  It  is  not  occasionally  only  that  such 
cases  are  to  be  met  with  in  history — they  are  of  daily  occurrence, 
especially  where  parties,  civil  war,  and  rebellion  abound.  For  con- 
tending factions  must  ever  he  both  in  the  wrong,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  never  come  into  collision  without  injiu"y  and  without  doing  vio- 
lence both  to  Church  and  State, — which  are  absolutely  superior  to 
any  interest  of  party, — and  consequently  without  setting  themselves 
loose  from  the  moral  constitution  of  human  society.  Tlie  wader  the 
quarrel  spreads,  the  more  rapidly  does  it  whirl  around  with  it  the 
whole  of  life :  so  that  the  ^oa  sioi  ttov  <t7w  becomes  a  moral  impossi- 
bility, and  the  less  forward  ought  the  individual  to  be  in  looking  to 
himself  for  dehvery ;  but  he  must  resign  himseK  the  more  impli- 
citly to  liistory,  and  look  to  God's  guiding  hand  to  loose  the  tangled 
knot,  and  pass  judgment  upon  all. 

It  was  even  because  she  was  a  stranger  to  such  humility,  that, 
after  a  brief  success,  Margaret  proved  the  ruin  of  herself,  her 
husband,  and  her  son.  While  the  young  Prince  and  the  youthful 
Rutland  commit  themselves  with  forward  rashness  to  the  tearing 
stream  of  history,  which  they  have  never  before  tried,  a  just  retri- 
bution overtakes  their  presumption,  and  the  beardless  boys  are 
swallowed  up  by  the  mighty  torrent.  York,  because  he  refused 
to  be  content  in  a  private  station,  fell  beneath  the  cruel  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  soon  after  him,  the  king  paid  the  penalty  of  the 
guilt  which  he  incurred,  by  not  at  once  resigning  a  crown  for 
wliich  he  possessed  neither  a  title  nor  a  qualification.  The  king- 
maker, Warwick,  is  doomed  to  witness  the  frustration  of  all  liis 
pains  and  exertions,  because  in  proud  presumption  he  believed  him- 
seK called  to  play  the  judge  with  those  from  whom  he  ought  naturally 
to  have  awaited  his  own  sentence.  An  early  death  overtakes 
Clifford,  Oxford,  and  Somerset,  for  venturing  to  choose  a  side  where 
both  parties  were  equally  culpable,  and  between  whom  right  and 
wrong  fluctuated  undecided.  Because  Edward  the  Fourth  was  un- 
able to  restrain  himself  in  a  position  difficult  even  to  any  one  every 
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way  qualified  to  restore  order  to  the  distracted  state,  and  because 
lie  undertook  a  task  beyond  his  powers,  he  is  ((uickly  driven  from  his 
throne;  and,  uUhougli  restored  to  it  again,  we  Warn  i'roin  liis  bro- 
ther's (Richard)  words,  that  he  was  unfitted  to  retain  it  long.  Last  1  y, 
at  the  close  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth"  we  see  the  same  fate  hovering  over 
the  lieads  of  Lady  Grey  and  her  family,  who  have  idlowed  themselves 
to  be  tempted  to  assume  a  place  in  history  which  belonged  neither 
to  them  nor  their  Kneage,  and  for  which,  besides,  they  possessed 
iu)t  the  necessary  quahfications.  Thus,  in  all  the  several  parts 
of  this  drama,  we  have  the  same  idea  reflected — the  same  law,  that 
is,  the  same  view  of  history,  which,  in  this  third  part,  forms  the 
modiiicatibii  of  the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  trilogj' ;  around  this 
centre  all  adjusts  itself  into  an  organic  whole.  At  the  same  time, 
at  its  close,  llichard  comes  forward  conspicuously  into  the  fore- 
ground. He,  the  fearfidly  consistent  villain — that  has  neither 
pity,  love,  nor  fear — ordained  to  be  an  executioner,  nature's  abor- 
tion— stands  forth  in  full  vigour  and  freshness — the  dregs  of  the 
antidote  of  the  poisoned  period,  in  order  to  close  the  last  act  of 
the  grand  tragedy. 

It  will  not  be  unprofitable  to  take  another  survey  from  the  pre- 
sent point  of  the  whole  edifice,  whose  structure  we  have  been 
describing.  In  "  Henry  the  Sixth,''  civil  war  is  depicted  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  an  original  disturbance  of  the  due  order 
of  history,  and  of  the  wide-spread  corruption  of  morals  to  which 
it  led.  This  grand  idea  is  the  ground-work  of  the  whale,  and  is 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  a  truly  christian  view  of  history.  The 
three  parts  in  the  next  place  exhibit  the  principal  laws  and  stages 
of  the  development  of  such  a  state  of  things.  In  the  first  part 
we  see  how  history  once  corrupted  overthrows  what  is  truly  noble 
in  itself,  but  which,  however,  are  themselves  touched  Avith  the 
general  colours  of  the  age,  wlule  at  the  same  time  we  discover  how, 
in  such  times,  the  great  and  pure  are  ill  understood,  and  unable  to 
keep  themselves  entirely  from  contamination.  The  second  stage 
of  this  cornipt  state  of  things  is  exhibited  in  the  fteco/id  part. 
The  complication  grows  grailuidly  into  an  uiulistiuguishable  chaos, 
in  which  right  and  wrong  arc  insejiarably  blended  together,  and 
consequently  the  evil  and  the  good,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  more   and  less  wicked,  are  involved  iu  one  common  ruin. 
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Arrived  at  this  height,  it  demands  that  men  in  general,  abstaining 
from  all  interference,  should  resign  themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
those  to  M'hose  hands  God  has  committed  the  restoration  of  right 
and  order ;  every  unauthorised  proceeding  is  punished  as  a  sin- 
ful presumption,  while  the  humble  and  meek  are  purified  and 
amended  by  suffering,  until  at  last  death  exalts  them  above  all 
eartldy  desires.  This  idea  forms  the  grand  thought  of  the  third 
part. 

Our  observations  on  "  Richard  the  Third,"  the  fifth  act  of  the 
grand  drama,  will  be  brief.  The  significance  of  this  particular 
piece  follows  at  once  from  our  previous  remarks,  while  the  much 
admired  character  of  Richard  has  been  so  abundantly  discussed, 
criticised,  and  reviewed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  advance  any  new 
remark.  I  must  therefore  leave  it  to  the  reader's  own  judgment 
to  cull  the  best  from  the  host  of  critics  and  commentators.  Even 
riazlitt,  who  after  Coleridge  is  the  best  among  the  eesthetical 
critics  of  England,  does  but  analyse  and  illustrate  the  character  of 
Richard,  or  speak  of  its  able  representation  by  the  great  actor 
Kean.  On  this  point  I  would  merely  observe,  that  a  single  charac- 
ter, however  extraordinary,  and  however  well  conceived  and  ably 
executed,  does  not  make  a  dramatic  composition.  Characterisation 
is  but  a  single  function  of  dramatic  poetry ;  and  that,  neither  the 
highest  nor  the  most  difficult.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  whole  that  a  portrait  does  to  an  historical  painting.  In  the 
latter,  while  each  figure  singly  ought  to  be  full  of  individual 
reaUty,  it  must  nevertheless  derive  its  full  significance  from  the 
place  it  holds  in  the  general  composition,  and  from  its  reference  to 
the  others,  and  consequently  it  is  the  mutual  action  of  the  indi- 
viduals on  each  other,  and  their  conjoint  working  in  producing 
the  represented  action,  that  first  give  to  the  painting  an  historical 
character.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  in  the  drama  as  indeed 
in  life  itseK.  It  is  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  "Richard 
the  Third ""  appears  to  me  defective.  The  words  "  I  am  myscK 
alone,"  is  the  magic  pass-word  that  admits  us  at  once  into  the 
very  secret  of  his  character,  and  of  the  wliole  drama,  where,  as  in 
actual  history,  he  stands  absolutely  alone.  All  the  other  per- 
sonages, mostly  women  and  children, — or  subordinates,  shrinking 
in  weakness  before  the  might  of  the  kingly  majesty  which  en- 
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slironds  Richard, — are  no  match  for  him.  The  crusliint^  jjower  of 
his  tyranny,  the  energy  of  an  unmitigated  selfishne^is  and  e\il 
nature  richly  endowed  with  intellectual  gifts,  and  with  wit  and 
eloquence,  have  no  counterpart  in  the  piece.  On  the  one  side  are 
energy  and  power,  on  the  other  weakness  and  suflering.  The 
principle  of  action  and  reaction,  so  powerful  in  real  life  and 
history,  is  thrust  entirely  into  the  back-ground;  and  it  is  not 
until  the  fifth  act  that  the  tyrant  meets  a  formidable  opponent  in 
Richmond.  On  this  account  the  piece  appears  to  be  deficient  in 
true  dramatic  vividness  ;  as  compared  with  others  of  Shakspeare's 
dramas,  the  action  drags  on,  we  cannot  say  advances,  slowly  and 
sluggishly,  and  all  the  incidents  possess  a  dull  uniform  character; 
they  are  all  alike  the  results  of  the  same  oppressive  t}Tanny  which 
invariably  gains  its  end  by  the  same  instruments  and  tlie  same 
means. 

But  on  the  one  hand  it  should  be  remembered,  that  immobility 
and  sameness,  unnatural  heaping  of  all  the  weights  into  one 
scale, — want  of  organic  interaction  and  co-operation  between  the 
body  and  the  several  parts,  and  consequently  the  greatest  corrup- 
tion in  the  political  organisation  of  society,  constitute  the  very 
character  of  that  form  of  tyranny  in  wliicli  an  age  of  sufferings, 
like  that  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  necessarily  closes.  But  now  the 
elucidation  of  the  essence  of  tyranny  is  the  historical  import  of 
the  present  drama,  and  the  poetical  element  of  the  ground-idea 
/is  in  this,  as  in  all  others  of  Shakspeare's  pieces,  with  singular 
tact  associated  -with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  therefore,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  this  artistic  defect  was  the  price  with  \^llicll  the 
poet  was  forced'  to  pm-chase  the  opportunity  of  depicting  the 
ground  idea  of  his  piece  with  greater  force,  depth,  and  truth. 
T}Taimy  is  the  historical  phase  of  selfishness,  and  conse(|ueutly  of 
evil,  in  its  highest  possible  consummation.  A  single  cffo  arrogates 
to  himself  the  power  of  the  collective  mind  and  energy ;  an  indi- 
vidual, in  spite  of  his  fmiteness,  makes  himself  a  whole  nation; 
indeed  humanity  itself,  and  its  supreme  ruling  power.  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  Richard's  words,  "  I  am  myself  alone,"  with 
whicli  the  tyrant  from  liis  birth  ainiounces  liimself,  and  which 
reveals  also  his  perfect  consciousness  of  his  true  nature.  Richard 
knows  hunself  to  be  a  tyrant;   he  knows  himseK  and  is  uillin;/ 
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to  be  a  despot.  This  trait  in  his  poetical  character  was  necessary, 
since  it  is  inconsistent  with  tlie  Christian  view  to  represent  an 
individual  as  a  tnere  machine  in  the  hands  of  a  superior  and  con- 
straining power.  This  truth  is  at  once  the  reason  and  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  reflections  which  Eichard  makes  upon  himself  and 
his  own  circumstances,  in  the  many  osliloquies  wliich  have  been  so 
frequently  censured  as  unnatural.  They  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  character  of  a  tyrant  in  Cliristian  times ;  they  are  but  the 
utterance  of  his  clear  internal  convictions,  and  Eichard  must  speak 
with  himseK,  since  in  his  terrible  isolation  he  has  none  else  with 
whom  he  can  hold  communion. 

But  tyranny  never  exists  but  in  the  midst  and  as  the  result  of 
a  civil  war.  And  tliis  exists,  implicitly  at  least,  in  every  general 
state  of  moral  corruption,  even  though  it  may  not  always  mani- 
fest itself  in  an  external  and  palpable  form.  Tyranny  itself  is 
but  the  highest  grade  of  wide  moral  disorganisation,  and  natu- 
rally springs  up  whenever  the  universal  sinfulness  has  spent  itself 
in  its  own  excesses,  when  the  fearful  energy  of  wild  desires 
and  passions  has  so  tamed  the  general  mind,  that  it  can  no  longer 
make  its  own  will  felt, — when  the  wliole  state  and  people  have 
become  so  listless  and  powerless,  that  they  can  no  longer  rule 
tliemselves,  and  actually  require  some  stronger  mind  to  lead 
them.  In  such  cases  a  tyranny  springs  up  rather  to  efl'cct  tlie 
utter  annihilation  of  political  independence,  as  the  imperial  power 
did  at  Eome,  or  else,  as  in  Eichard' s  case,  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate stage  for  the  removal  of  aU  the  onginal  distui-bing  causes, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  the  authors  of  them,  and  thereby  to 
prepare  for  a  new  sera  of  political  existence.  In  its  historical  and 
poetical  import  tyranny  forms  the  tribunal  of  divine  providence : — 
in  an  historical  sense  it  is  so,  because  it  is  the  expression  of  the 
conjoint  operation  of  moral  necessity  (the  divine  guidance  of 
afl'airs)  and  of  human  free-will,  and  poetically  because  it  eluci- 
dates the  truth  of  history.  In  consistency  with  this  view  the 
several  characters  are  all  drawn  :  Margaret,  the  fury  of  the  dread- 
ful 2^ast  on  which  the  present  rests — the  fearfully  frantic  pro- 
phetess, whose  predictions  are  so  many  imprecations  for  former 
guilt,  hangs  like  a  curse  on  the  heads  of  all :  the  Duchess  of 
York — the  mother  of  the  royal  brothers — more  closely  connected 
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iiulced  than  Margaret  with  the  present  time,  but  like  her 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  all  her  guilty  house :  Edward  the 
Fourth,  Clarence,  the  Lady  Ainie,  as  representatives  of  the  trou- 
blous prenent,  who,  wliile  they  arc  not  over  highly  eminent 
for  virtue,  ai-e  yet  too  good  for  the  existing  corruption,  and  who 
because  they  arrogate  to  themselves  a  position  for  which  in  truth 
tlu^v  possessed  no  vocation,  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  general 
retribution;  lastly,  the  childi-en  of  Edward  and  of  Clarence,  the 
promises  of  a  better  fntin-e,  but  impossible  to  be  extricated 
from  the  working  of  a  former  curse  wliich  sits  heavily  on  their  whole 
race.  They  too  must  perish  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  of 
heaven's  judgments.  For  the  fathers'  sins  bring  destruction  upon 
the  cliildren;  the  former  must  perish  because  of  the  past,  while  the 
future,  in  which  the  past  still  survives,  cannot  suffer  the  latter  to 
live.  The  subordinate  characters,  Rivers,  Gray,  Vaughan,  Hastings, 
and  Buckingham,  pay  the  penalty  of  the  rashness  ^nth  which  they 
interfered  in  the  gTeat  catastrophe;  Buckingham,  besides,  had 
his  own  crimes  to  atone  for. 

The  family  of  Henry  the  Sixth  is  utterly  extinct ;  of  the  House 
of  York  none  survive  but  the  childless  liichard,  and  a  daughter 
of  Edward  the  Foui'th,  who  is  to  form  the  liidc  of  union  between 
the  old  and  the  new  times.  Thus  must  it  ever  be.  The  avemjer 
— the  founder  of .  a  new  ara — must  come  of  a  (hflercnt  blood; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  form  a  true  intermecUum  between 
the  past  and  the  future,  and  must  furnish  a  real  appeasing  of 
liistory.  Such  was  the  Earl  of  llichmond,  aftenvards  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  the  husband  of  EHzabeth  of  York,  the  daughter  of 
Edward,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  (Gaunt),  but  not  by  descent  from 
Henry  the  Fourth.  He  appears  a  pious  harndess  youth,  and  by 
no  means  a  highly-gifted  or  eminent  chanicter.  For  an  age  so 
morally  corrupt  was  unable  to  offer  any  oj)position  to  the  tyranny 
of  Richard,  much  less  to  provide  a  deHverery/'o/;/  icithin  ifstff. 
The  true  deliverer  was  Gud.  It  is  as  His  captain  that  Richmond 
accounts  liimself, — it  is  not  in  himself,  in  his  forces,  or  in  circum- 
stances that  he  places  his  hope ;  the  con\nction  that  he  is  but  work- 
ing the  \\\]\.  of  God,  alone  gives  him  energy  for  his  enterprise.  He 
is  the  man  whom  God  has  sent,  and  of  whom  the  ag(»  stands  iit 

I)  1) 
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need ;  who  alone  is  justified  in  acting  as  he  does :  it  is  God's  arm 
that  strengthens  and  protects  him.     With  wonderful  judgment 
has  the  poet  indicated  all  this  by  the  unequalled  scene  of  the  fifth 
act,  where  the  ghosts  of  the  members  of  the  royal  family  whom 
Richard  had  murdered  rise  one  by  one.     As  already  observed, 
such   ghostly   apparitions   belong   not   properly  to   the   historic 
drama ;  history  itself  knows  nothing  of  such  things.     The  poet, 
it  is  true,  represents  them  but  as  the  vivid  visionary  shapes  which 
issue  from  the  troubled  conscience  in  one  case,  and  of  the  pure 
consciousness  on  the  other,  but  still  in  both  cases  he  regards 
them  as  voices  from  God  to  encourage  the  innocent  and  to  shake 
the  resolution  of  the   guilty.      They  therefore  possess  a  perfect 
poetic  reality,  and  it  is  no  excuse  for  the  poet  to  urge  that  it  is 
but  as  a  dream  that  he  has  introduced  them.     However,  the  true 
poet  has  always    a  good   reason  for   liis   irregularities,    and  in 
the  present  case  his  excuse  is  obvious.     The  poet  does  not  paint 
history  with  the  accuracy  of  a  portrait — he  also  invents  it;  liis 
invention,  however,  is  but  the  very  kernel  and  essence  of  history, 
wliich  never  attains  to  actual  and  immediate  manifestation,  even 
because  its  inmost  heart  is  wrapped  in  the  infinity  of  the  divine  ruler 
of  the  world.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  shew  forth  explicitly  in 
the   drama,  what  in   history  appears   mediately  and  implicitly, 
being  concealed  beneath  the  very  results  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
This  apparent  offence,  therefore,  against  history — by  its  application 
it  ceases  to  be  such — is  made  use  of  by  the  poet  for  the  clear 
realization  of  his  leading  idea,  which  has  notliing  less  for  its  sub- 
ject-matter than  the  elucidation  of  the  true  relation  of  history  to 
God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  truths  that  God  alone  can  restore 
sinful  man,  and  that    the  penalty  which   liis  strict  unyielding 
justice  inflicts,  is  at  the  same  time  the  proof  of  his  protecting  love. 
The  liistory  of  the  world,  in  short,  is  the  gracious  dispensation 
of  this  love  and  mercy,  or,  as  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Henry, 
a  little  before  he  sees  the  spirits — 

"  O  Thou  !   whose  captain  I  account  myself, 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall. 
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Th'  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries. 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory  1" 

Tlint  his  prayer  is  heard  he  is  assured  by  the  spirits,  wliosc  speech 
concludes  with  the  words  : — 

"  God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side, 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride  !" 

These  five  historical  dramas,  which  embrace  the  most  important 
centuries  of  English  history,  form  together  so  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent a  poetic  pictiu-c,  tliat  I  know  notliing  to  be  at  all  compared 
wiUi  it  in  the  whole  treasury  of  di'amatic  literature.  I  have 
akeady  pointed  out  the  intrinsic  connexion  of  idea  which,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  independent  beauty  as  single  pieces,  com- 
bines them  together  into  one  perfect  whole.  But  Shakspeare, 
with  wonderful  tact,  has  not  failed  to  furnish  them  with  an  exter- 
nal connexion  also.  Even  in  "  llichard  the  Second,"  he  makes 
Henry  inquire  after  his  eldest  son,  and  complain  of  his  irregu- 
lar habits.  At  the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  clironological  truth, 
and  to  the  annoyance  of  his  Enghsh  critics;  for  at  the  time 
Henry  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and  could  liartUy  have  been  a 
frecpienter  of  taverns.  Again,  at  the  close  of  llichard  the  Second, 
we  have  ah'eady  a  mention  of  conspii-acies  agauist  Henry,  who  also, 
upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  llichard^s  death,  makes  a  vow  of  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  for  the  purjjose  of  quieting  and  clear- 
ing his  conscience.  To  these  tlu-ee  points  the  first  part  of  "  Henry 
the  Fourth"  immediately  attaches  itself;  indeed,  the  civil  distui'- 
banccs  and  the  revolts  against  Henry's  authority,  liis  own  state  of 
mind,  and  the  life  and  character  of  liis  son,  form  the  subject- 
matter  ext(!rnally  of  both  parts.  The  close  of  the  second 
finishes  by  the  reconciliation  of  the  Prince  to  his  dying  father,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  forms  the  passage  to  the  "Henry  tlie 
Fifth,"  which  innnediately  treats  of  the  reign  of  that  valiant 
UKmarch.  The  years  which  elaj)sed  from  the  seeming  termination 
of  the  great  war  with  France,  and  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
are  omitted  from  the  dramatic  stor}',  as  devoid  of  action,  and  there- 
fore  not  admitting   of   scenic  representation.     On  this  account 
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the  poet  refers,  in  an  epilogue  to  the  three  dramaS;,  previously 
exhibited  and  taken  from  the  history  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  He 
says  in  these  words  expressly  :  — 


"  Henry  the  Sixth  in  infant  bands  crowned  king 
Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed  : 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 
That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed." 


While  in  the  introductory  scene  of  the  following  trilogy, — the 
coffin  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  which  adorns  the  back-ground  of  the 
stage,  and  the  grief  of  the  assembled  dignitaries  of  liis  kingdom, 
their  sorrow  for  the  departed  hero  and  the  enumeration  of  his 
great  acliievements,  and  the  unsuccessful  embassy  to  Trance, 
vividly  bring  before  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  spectator,  both 
the  subject-matter  of  the  previous  drama,  and  the  altered  state  of 
affairs.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  intelligent  reader,  of 
the  close  connection  which  subsists  between  the  tluee  parts  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth ;  "  yet,  for  the  benefit  of  dull  Enghsh  critics,  T 
must  point  to  the  fact,  that  as  the  first  part  closes  with  Sufi^olk^s 
success  in  persuading  the  young  king  to  a  marriage  mth  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  so  the  second  opens  with  the  arrival  of  that  Princess, 
and  ends  with  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  of  which  the  first  scene  of 
the  third  part,  whch  is  the  dehberation  of  the  victors  immediately 
after  the  battle,  forms  an  unbroken  continuation.  I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  prominence  wliich,  in  this  third  part,  the 
poet  gives  to  the  afterwards  Richard  the  Third,  mth  a  view 
manifestly  of  preparing  for  the  following  drama.  Tliis  last  part 
of  the  great  dramatic  whole  takes  up  all  the  historical  threads 
exactly  where  they  were  broken  off  in  the  preceding  play.  With 
striking  resemblances  to  the  opening  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  the 
past  and  present  appear  to  to  be  fused  together  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  Clarence,  and  the  funeral  procession  of  Hem-y,  attended 
by  the  Lady  Anne  as  mourner.  Each  preceding  drama  runs  as  it 
were  into  the  following,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  manner,  is 
prepared  for  by  the  former.  In  fact,  the  poet  could  scarcely  have 
manifested  in  a  more  marked  and  obvious  manner  than  he  has, 
his   intention  to  exliibit  history   in  one  unbroken    scries   from 
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Tvicliiu-(l  tlic  Second  down  to  Henry  the  Sevenlli.  Indeed  wc  may 
almost  venture  to  assert,  that  tlie  deviations  which  Shakspean;  has 
ahowed  himself  from  actual  history  ajid  clu-onology  were  made  with 
the  view  of  more  vividly  elucidating  both  the  exterior  and  intrinsic 
connexion  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  modifications  which  its  gene- 
r.d  ground  receives  in  its  several  members.  By  these  deviations, 
however,  nothing  more  is  to  be  understood  tlian  the  particular 
points  in  Avhich  he  has  departed  from  the  Chronicles  and  the  other 
popular  histories  of  his  day,  to  tin;  exclusion  of  all  such  correc- 
tions as  modern  accuracy  and  research  may  have  pointed  out  as  ne- 
cessary. It  was  only  si/ch  popular  sources  that  Shakspeare  wis/ied 
or  tfffs  a/lou-ed  by  the  popular  character  of  true  dramatic  poetry  to 
follow  :  he  could  not  have  adopted  the  results  of  more  learned  and 
])r()f()und  in([uiries,  even  if  historians  of  his  day  had  been  capable 
of  them.  Ilis  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  being  faithful  to  the 
jiopidar  story  seems  fidly  proved  by  the  older  titles  of  some  of  his 
historical  dramas:  "Henry the  Fifth"  for  instance,  is  called  in  the 
Quarto  of  1608  "The  C7ironicled  History  oi  Henry,  Szc."  on  which 
account  R.  Brome,  in  one  of  liis  comedies,  "  The  Antipodes"  1038) 
speaks  with  some  reason  of  Shakspeare's  Clirotiicled  Histories. 
Accordingly,  it  ceases  to  pass  as  an  offence  against  historical  truth, 
if  Shakspeare  places  the  death  of  liichard  the  Second,  to  the 
account  of  Henry  the  l'oiu*th,  when  we  find  from  the  Clu-onicles 
that  such  Mas  the  current  opinion  of  his  day,  although  later  inves- 
/'tigation  has  arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, it  is  true  that  the  dethronement  and  death  of  Eichard  were 
the  consequence  of  Hemy's  rebellion.  The  case  is  the  same  in 
some  other  unimportant  matters,  which  I  shall  pass  over  unnoticed, 
since  all  such  subordinate  details  must  be  left  at  the  free  disposal 
of  the  poet,  and  is  not  even  to  be  regarded  as  a  fault  if  in  such 
points  he  occasionally  contradicts  liimself, — as,  for  instance,  when 
in  "  Heiu-y  the  Sixth,"  he  ascribes  the  death  of  Clifford  to  the  hand 
of  York  liimseK,  and  nevertheless  speaks  of  him  afterwards  as 
having  vdth  others  fallen  by  the  sword  of  common  soldiers, —  or 
again,  in  "  Richard  the  Third,"  speaks  of  Clarence  at  one  place  as 
disposed  of  by  the  murderer's  hand,  and  in  another  as  (h'owned 
in  the  butt  of  Malmsey.  With  such  little  oversights  it  is  only 
the  hypercritical — philologists,  perhaps — who  confound  poetry  and 
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its  ideal  truth  with  their  own  triflings  and  literary  cram — that 
could  reproach  the  poet. 

There  is,  however,  one  startling,  and  yet  perhaps  trifling  devia- 
tion from  historical  truth,  where  Shakspeare  makes  the  young 
Percy  to  be  vanquished  and  slain  by  Prince  Henry.      In  the 
Chronicles  he  falls  by  an  unknown  hand.     But  this  unknown 
hand  migld  have  been,  for  Avhat  we  know,  that  of  the  Prince ; 
and  such  a  supposition  was  absolutely  required  by  the  poem,  as 
giving  an  omen  of  the  heroic  career  w  Inch  was  next  to  be  depicted, 
and  as  placing  the  principal  character  in  his  true  relation  to  the 
fundamental  idea,  which  was  at  the  same  time  more  clearly  illus- 
trated by  such  an  assumption.     The  inaccuracies  are  more  con- 
siderable in  "  Henry  the  Sixth ; "  but  in  my  opinion,  equally  well 
Aveighed  and  poetically  justified.      In  the  first  place,  Hall  and 
Holinshed  teU  us  in  their  Chronicles,  that  Edmund  Mortimer, 
Earl  of  March,  and  the  rightful  claimant  to  the  throne,  was  kept 
many  years  in  prison ;  but,  according  to  the  Chronicle  of  Hardyng, 
a  contemporary,  he  was  on  the  contrary  well  treated  both  by 
Henry  the  Eourth  and  Fifth.     But  even  supposing  Shakspeare 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  latter  work,  still  it  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  of  liim  to   deliberate  between   these  conflicting 
statements,  and  to  weigh  their  respective  claims  to  truth.     He 
adopted,  as  he  certainly  had  full  right  to  do,  the  historian  whose 
narrative  he  could  make  most  use  of  for  his  poetical  purposes; 
and  these  required  the  production  of  a  credible  witness  to  the 
justice  of  the  claims  advanced  by  Richard  Plantagenet  (afterwards 
Duke  of  York),  and  also  objectively  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
the  unrighteous  dethronement  of  Richard  the  Second  by  Henry 
the  Pourth,  and  of  the  original  disturbance  of  political  order.     For 
this  purpose,  the  scenes  wliich  occur  between  Edmund  and  Richard 
were  absolutely  indispensable.     Again,  the  death  of  Talbot  did 
not,  as  Shakspeare  makes  it,  take  place  before,  but  eight  years 
after,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Margaret  of  Anjou;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  Eleanor,  Duchess  of 
Gloster,  preceded  the  arrival  of  ]\Iargaret  by  full  tlu'ee  years ;  so 
that  the  story  of  her  being  insulted  by  the  Queen  is  impossil)le. 
But  anachronisms  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  ofl'cTid  against  the 
intrinsic  truth  of  history,  poets  will  readily  pardon.     Besides,  in 
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tiic  i)resciit  case,  they  aj)j)eur  to  possess  u  full  poetic  justilieution ; 
for  it  WU3  necessary  to  furnish  a  })recise  centre  for  the  war  which 
is  exliibited  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  Such  the 
life  and  death  of  Tdbot,  furnished  in  history  itseK;  but  it  wa^ 
impossible,  in  deference  to  exact  chronology,  to  spin  the  war  out 
through  two  or  more  dramas.  I'or  similar  reasons,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  more  perfect  structure,  it  was  impossible  to  disconnect 
what  really  formed  the  leading  niterests  of  tlie  history;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  punislmicnt  of  Eleanor,  and  the  arrival  of  Margaret,  are 
brought  close  together.  The  imaginary  scene  of  the  Queen  boxing 
the  ears  of  the  Uuchess,  serv'cs  so  well  to  illustrate  the  important 
character  of  Margaret,  and  her  immoderate  love  of  power,  as  well 
as  the  haughty  pride  of  Eleanor,  while  it  also  supplies  a  motive  for 
the  subsequent  crime  of  the  latter,  that  such  poetic  licenses  can 
stand  in  need  of  no  laboured  advocacy. 

The  greatest  anachronism,  however,  is  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  afterwards  Richard  the  Tliird  at  the  battles  of  St.  Albans, 
Wakefield,  and  Saxton.  Eor,  in  1455,  Richard  was  between  two 
and  three  years  old,  and  in  1460-1,  he  was  about  nine.  But  we 
see  at  once  what  was  the  poet's  object  in  thus  de])arting  from  the 
strict  facts  of  history :  he  sought  to  render  directly  apparent  the 
close  relation  between  the  incidents  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth "  and 
the  following  drama,  as  forming  the  fifth  act  of  liis  grand  tragedy. 
Without  some  such  purpose  there  could  be  no  conceivable  motive 
for  introducing  Richard,  in  particular,  in  "  Henry  the  Sixth."  For 
it  is  liistorically  certain,  that  Henry's  son,  the  young  Edward,  was 
murdered  by  Richard  and  his  brother  George  (Clarence),  and  it  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  at  least  popular  belief,  that  Henry  the  Sixth 
himself  fell  by  the  dagger  of  Richard.  But  the  person  of  Clai-ence 
woidd  have  been  enough  for  the  poet's  purpose  of  recording  the 
former  fact,  and  as  to  the  latter,  he  might,  without  violating 
liistorical  accuracy,  have  neglected  all  mention  of  Richard.  At 
any  rate  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  making  him  present  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
firmly  insist  on  the  so  clearly  manifested  design  of  the  poet,  to 
form  a  grand  whole  of  these  liistorical  di'amas,  we  caimot  but 
declare  it  to  be  iudisj)ensuble  that  Richard's  character  should 
unfold  itself  from  the  very  first;  and  that  especially  his  warlike 
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qualities  and  valour — qualities  subsec^ucntly  required  by  his  office 
of  executioner  of  divine  vengeance — should  be  fully  brought  out, 
Thus  do  Shakspeare's  historical  offences  become  poetical  beauties. 
Lastly^  Shakspeare  makes  the  death  of  Clarence  follow  quickly 
that  of  Heury^  whereas  it  was  really  eight  years  later^  and  repre- 
sents him  as  suffering  unjustly  and  without  trial,  and  chietiy 
through  the  arts  and  contrivance  of  Richard  ;  but  the  one  state- 
ment is  false,  and  the  other  at  least  not  certain.  The  condition  of 
Margaret,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till  1475,  when  she 
was  sent  back  to  Trance,  is  arbitrarily  improved  by  Shakspeare, 
who  supposed  her  to  be  in  full  enjoyment  of  liberty  :  we  have 
already  stated  in  some  measure  the  reasons  which  may  have  led  to 
this  alteration.  The  person  of  Margaret  was  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  alive  the  past  in  the  present.  Clarence,  too,  must  fall  a 
victim  of  Richard^s  intrigues,  because,  even  in  history,  Richard 
appears  as  the  sole  instrument  of  the  divine  retribution.  The  long- 
process  of  a  trial  would  have  given  too  great  prominence  to  a  secon- 
dary matter.  In  order  not  to  delay  the  action  which  otherwise  is 
slow  and  tedious  enough,  the  whole  affair  is  briefly  despatched,  and 
the  undramatic  interval  between  the  deaths  of  Henry  and  Clarence 
got  ritl  of  at  one  stroke.  If  such  liberties,  which  besides  do  not 
violate  the  intrinsic  truth  of  history,  are  not  to  be  allowed  the 
poet,  the  composition  of  an  historical  drama  is  impossible. 

I  have  thus  prominently  discussed  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
connection  of  the  eight  pieces  last  examined,  in  order  to  expose 
the  most  uncritical  procedure  of  Shakspeare's  English  critics. 
Although  it  must  follow  demonstratively  from  our  previous  inves- 
tigations, that  all  these  well-connected  and  organically  fitting 
parts  of  one  great  whole  must  have  proceeded  from  a  single 
hand,  yet  in  the  opinion  of  Theobald,  Malone,  and  others,  down 
to  Drake  and  Collier,  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth "  are 
not  really  Shakspeare's  property.  Of  the  first  part  it  is  pretended 
little  or  nothing  is  his,  while  he  has  but  improved  the  second  and 
third,  or  rather,  he  has  taken  for  his  own  second  and  third  parts 
two  older  pieces,  of  which  the  former  is  entered  in  the  Stationers' 
Registry,  13th  March,  1593-4,  while  no  entry  exists  of  the  latter, 
both,  however,  having  been  anonymously  printed,  in  1G09,  under 
the  till"^s,  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention  of  the  two  famous 
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houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  kc."  and  "The  true  tragedy  of 
llic.hard  Duke  of  York/'  ( lieed's  Shakspearc,  xiv.  22 1,  2.'J0.)  The 
chief  arguments  on  wliich  this  opinion  is  supported  are  so  wetik, 
that  I  am  ahnost  ashamed  to  adduce  them.  In  the  Jir.st  j)lace, 
it  is  argued  that  the  three  parts  are  too  bad  to  be  Shakspeare's. 
Even  Ila'/htt  judges  of  them  with  e(iual  injustice.  In  the  next 
phice,  tlie  language,  it  is  said,  is  more  obsolete,  the  rhythm  and 
versitication  inferior,  and  more  prosaic  than  in  his  acknowledged 
genuine  works.  In  the  first  part,  the  rhymes  are  less  frequent, 
and  not  alternate,  as  is  the  case  Mith  his  earliest  uiuiuestioned 
pieces.  Malone  especially  sees  in  the  first  part  none  of  Shaks- 
peare's  pecnharities ;  in  this,  and  genenJly  also  in  the  tw^o  other 
parts,  the  versification  so  strikingly  resembles  the  manner  of  his 
forerunners  and  inunediate  contemporaries,  that,  it  is  argued,  this 
alone  is  suificient  to  decide  the  question,  without  bringing  into  the 
scale  the  numerous  classical  allusions  which  occur  in  the  first 
part,  but  in  no  other  drama  of  Shakspeare's.  Even  the  deviations 
from  historical  truth  which  we  have  already  noticed,  are  adduced 
as  unShakapearean,  while  particular  stress  is  laid  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  two  historical  points  the  first  part  contradicts 
the  second  and  third,  while  the  tliird  deviates  as  often  from 
"  Richard  the  Third ;"  although,  as  IMalone  liimself  proves  in  an- 
other ])lace,  Shakspeare  has  alloAved  himself  equal  inconsistencies 
and  deviations  in  others  of  his  plays.  Of  the  alleged  inferiority  of 
the  play  itself  no  sufficient  proof  has  been  advanced,  and  besides 
we  tliink  we  have  already  shewn  the  contrary.  The  hints  wliich 
we  have  pre^^ously  tlu-owu  out  will  enable  every  unprejudiced 
reader  to  see  that  the  compoHition, — and  that  is  unquestionably 
the  principal  point, — is  both  in  the  separate  parts,  and  in  the 
whole  of  this-  grand  trilogy,  in  every  way  worthy,  and  in  the 
manner,  of  Shakspeare.  I  have  already  attempted  to  point  out 
in  detail  the  profundity,  consistency,  and  solidity  with  which 
the  leading  characters  are  conceived  and  worked  out.  In  this 
respect,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Margaret,  Talbot,  Gloster,  and  Richard 
the  Third,  are  brilliant  concejitions.  Suflblk  too,  and  Somerset^ 
Richard  of  York,  Jack  Cade  with  his  followers,  and  the  Eivnch 
Lords,  are  draAvn  Avith  perfect  truth  of  nature,  ami  the  latter 
especiidly  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  preceding  drama,  "  Henry  the 
Filth."     it  is  inconceivable,  therefore,  how  an}-  one  could  have 
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failed  to  see  in  these  sketches  the  same  masterly  hand.  The  weight 
of  this  circumstance  is  so  great,  that  some  even  of  the  Enghsh 
critics,  Drake  for  instance,  are  willing  to  allow  it  a  place  in  the 
consideration  of  the  second  and  third  parts.  But  where  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  whole  is  so  thoroughly  Shakspearean,  the 
question  cannot  turn  upon  single  passages.  Otherwise  I  cannot 
conceive  in  what  respects  the  toucliing  description  of  the  death  of 
the  Talbots — and  the  excellent  opening  scene,  wliich  lays  before 
us  the  complicated  subject  with  such  plainness,  and  in  so  masterly 
a  manner  that  the  past  and  future  fortunes  of  England  lie  before 
us  at  one  view — can  be  judged  inferior  to  the  best  passages  in  our 
poet's  undisputed  dramas.  If,  however,  men  are  determined  to 
judge  by  single  passages,  then  must  the  greatest  weight  be  laid 
upon  the  fact,  that  in  the  epilogue  to  "  Henry  the  Fifth "  the 
poet  expressly  confesses  his  authorsliip  of  the  great  trilogy  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth."  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the 
author  claimed  for  his  work  a  favourable  reception,  because  the 
work  of  another  on  a  different  subject  had  already  been  well 
received.  If,  however,  we  shoidd  be  told  in  reply,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  epilogue  is  satisfied  by  supposing  that  Shakspeare  had 
corrected  the  first,  and  thoroughly  recast  the  other  two  parts,  we 
must  rejoin  that  tliis  would  be  to  ascribe  to  liim  an  open  and 
— so  pubhcly  uttered — a  shameless  lie,  since  he  could  not  with 
truth  have  called  a  work  liis  own  which  he  had  only  corrected  and 
modified.  As  in  tliis  case,  so  also  in  that  of  the  rejection  as 
spurious  of  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act  of  "  Richard  the 
Tliird,"  where  mention  is  made  of  a  prediction  of  the  Sixth  Henry 
as  to  the  happy  star  of  the  boy  Eichmond,  born  to  a  crown  —two 
passages  which  the  poet  evidently  inserted  with  a  view  of  esta- 
blisliing  stiU  more  closely  the  connection  of  the  three  dramas  —the 
reasoning  appears  so  weak  and  untenable  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice. 

The  language  alone  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  remarks  made 
on  this  head  by  the  objectors  are  in  general  correct.  But  they 
^vv speak  far  more  clearly  for,  than  against,  the  genuineness  of  the 
piece.  Malone  himself  admits,  and  it  is  certain,  for  many  reasons, 
that  the  three  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  must  have  been  written 
between  1589  and  92.    They  must  therefore  belong  to  the  earliest 
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productions  of  Shakspcare's  pen,  and  are  closely  connected  with 
the  "Titus  Androuicus,"  to  which  theypossess  a  decided  resemblance 
both  in  spirit  and  character,  and  also  in  language  and  versification. 
Now  if  in  his  earlier  productions,  Shakspeare  had  not  followed  tlie 
best  and  most  admired  models  of  his  day,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  surprising,  and  have  given  room  for  grave  question  as  to 
their  authenticity.     Every  connoisseur  would  unhesitatingly  reject 
as  s})urious  a  painting  ascribed  to  Raffaelle,  under  the  early  date 
of  ]G05  which  nevertheless  exhibited  in  full  maturity  aU  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  style.     In  the  same  way  we  may  assume  that  in 
his  tirst  essays  Shakspeare  would  have  looked  to  Marlowe  pre- 
eminently— tlie  most  admired  poet  of  the  stage  in  1590;  and  in 
fact  the  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  even  more  than  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
exhibits  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  style  of  Marlowe.     The  great 
number  of  classical  allusions, — such,  for  instance,  as  are  accumu- 
lated most  unnaturally  in  Greene's  writings, — the  antique  colouring 
of  the  language,    and  the  then   prevalent  versification,   do  but 
testify  the  more  strongly  to  the  genuineness  of  the  piece.     These 
allusions   would    certainly  be  surprising  if  we  could   adopt  the 
groundless  and  now  exploded  opinion  of  Shakspeare's  ignorance. 
But  even  if  we  were,  nothing  would  be  gained  by  it,  since  as  we 
have    abeady   shewn,    a    superficial    acquaintance   with    ancient 
mjihologj'  and  history  was  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth  widely  diffused 
among  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people.     "When,  lastly,  we 
consider,  that  in  an  old  pamphlet  of  1592,  Greene's  "Groat's- 
worth  of  Wit,"  we  find  a  satirical  allusion  to  a  verse  in  the  first 
act  of  the  third   part  of   "Henry  the  Sixth,"  joined  with  an 
evident  play  upon  Shakspeare's  name,  and  further,  that  Heminge 
and  Condell,   the  intimate  friends  and  companions  of  our  poet, 
without  hesitation  admitted  the  tliree  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth  " 
into  their  edition  of  liis  works  (the  folio  of  1623),  it  seems  to  us 
nothing  less  than  a  singular  instance  of  critical  hallucination  that 
could  lead  learned  editors  and  commentators  into  so  complete  a 
misconception  and  misunderstanding  of  their  author.     Two  ex- 
ternal circumstances  alone  tlu-ow  a  doubt  upon  the  point.     The 
first  part  is  entered  in  Heuslowe's  diary  with  the  title  of  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  under  March  the  3rd,    1591,   as  belonging  to  Lord 
Struuge's  company,  and  acted  at  the  Hose ;  and  in  the  impression 
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already  noticed  of  the  other  two  parts,  it  is  remarked  that  they 
had  been  previously  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  })layers. 
Butj  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company  to 
which  Shakspeare  belonged,  Avere  up  to  1594  connected  someway 
or  other  with  Henslowe.  How  easily,  then,  might  a  piece  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  a  different  company  likewise  connected 
with  Henslowe,  particularly  at  a  time  when  co2)}Tight  was  so  Httle 
respected.  The  other  ground  of  doubt  is  the  fact  that  Meres  does  not 
mention  "  Heiu-y  the  Sixth"  among  the  productions  of  Shakspeare. 
The  conjecture  of  E.  Horn,  that  "  Henry  the  Sixth  "  should  be  read 
for  "  Henry  the  Eourtli "  carries  us  no  further,  since  it  would  be 
equally  surprising  if  the  latter  were  unmentioned.  But  might  we 
not,  especially  when  we  consider  the  extreme  carelessness  of 
printers  at  that  time,  justly  assume  that  the  name  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
had  altogether  slipped  out.  But  at  aU  events,  it  has  not  been 
shown  as  yet,  that  it  was  Meres'  intention  to  mention  every  work 
that  Shakspeare  had  written,  up  to  1598  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  from  the  context,  that  he  only  enumerates  those  wliicli  he 
regarded  as  masterpieces,  and  as  w^orthy  to  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  tragedies  of  the  ancients,  and  of  Seneca  especially.  Be- 
yond all  doubt,  therefore,  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention,  &c." 
and  "  The  true  Tragedie,  &c."  were  also  the  work  of  Shakspeare, 
either  as  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  others  suppose,  as  taken  down 
from  the  mouths  of  the  actors,  and  published  without  his  know- 
ledge or  concui'rence  (wliich  conjectui-e  is  favoured  by  the  nmne- 
rous  errors  of  the  press,  while  it  likemse  serves  to  explain  the 
many  deviations  from  the  folio  edition),  or  they  are  the  first 
draughts,  wliich  he  subsequently  revised,  and  upon  the  composition 
of  the  first  part  adjusted  into  a  whole.  At  what  time  this  was 
done  cannot  now  be  determined,  but  probably  while  he  had  in  hand 
the  "  Richard  the  Second  "  and  "  Henry  the  Fourth,"  or  perhaps 
at  the  same  time  \\'ith  the  composition  of  "  Eichard  the  Third." 
This  revision  further  serves  to  explain  how  it  was  possible  for  tliis 
trilogy  to  connect  itself  so  closely  as  it  does  M'itli  the  other  pieces, 
from  "  Richard  the  Second  "  to  "  Henry  the  Eifth,  although  the 
latter  were  not  written  until  after  it. 

These  eight  dramas,  which  evidently  comprise  one  grand  whole, 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  halves  of  four  each.     The 
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first  half  closes  with  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  and  portrays  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the  throne  of  Eiidand :  the 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  maintain  its  unjust  acquisition  ;  and 
lastly,  the  height  of  its  splendour  under  Henry  the  Fifth.  The 
second  consists  of  the  three  parts  of  "Henry  the  Sixth"  and 
"  Richard  the  Third,"  and  paints  the  fall  of  the  same  family,  the 
fruitless  struggle  of  the  House  of  York  to  re-establish  ])er- 
manently  its  own  rights,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the  kingdom 
beneath  the  sceptre  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Tliis  second  half  was 
first;  "Richard  the  Third"  being  written  without  doubt  within  a  few 
years  of  "Henry  the  Sixth."  The  oldest  quarto  "  printed  by  Val. 
Siner  for  And.  "Wise,"  is  of  the  date  1597,  (several  editions  fol- 
lowed; that  of  1603  is  said  to  be  "  newly  augmented,")  and  since 
every  poem  was  acted  before  it  was  printed — as  in  the  present  case 
is  expressly  asserted  on  the  title-page — it  was  probably  in  exist- 
ence in  1596.  In  all  probability,  hoAvever,  it  was  composed  as 
early  as  1592-3 ;  in  support  of  which  view  I  appeal  not  only  to  a 
certain  abruptness  of  transition  and  a  certain  harshness,*  but 
generally  to  its  difference  in  tone  and  keeping  from  the  dramas 
undoubtedly  composed  in  later  years.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
its  present  form  at  least,  it  coidd  not  have  been  fuiished  much 
earlier,  is  shewn  by  the  pre-eminent  moderation  and  self-command 
of  the  poet,  in  depicting  the  tyranny  of  Richard,  and  which  distin- 
guish the  piece  fi'om  the  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  notwithstanding  the  great  temptation  which  the  sub- 
ject presented  for  a  deeper  and  broader  coloming  of  the  tragic  and 
terrific.  The  language  and  versification  also  are  more  peculiarly 
Shakspearean.  Tieck  is  of  the  same  opinion,  but  thinks  it  was 
originally  composed  about  1590,  and  not  revised  by  Shakspeare 
until  six  years  after.  His  view  is  grounded  chiefly  on  the  follow- 
ing entry  at  Stationers'  HaU,  of  the  19th  of  June,  1594.  "  An 
Interlude,  entitled  the  Ti-agedy  of  '  Richard  the  Tlm-d,'  wherein 
is  shewn  the  death  of  '  Edward  the  Fourth,'  tSrc,"  and  the  mention 
by  Harrington,  1590,  of  "  Richard  the  Third,"  which  had  been 
represented  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.     But  the  latter  is, 

*  III  spite  of  its  geniality  I  must  ajii^ly  this  epithet  to  luuch  in  the  scene 
between  Richard  and  Anne. 
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without  doubt,  an  older  piece  in  Latin,  which  as  it  was  frequently 
mentioned  afterwards,  appears  to  have  been  well  received.  A 
copy  of  it  is  still  extant  (MSS.  Harl.  No.  6926)  from  which  it 
appears  that  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Hastings,  who,  however, 
is  unmentioned  in  Shakspeare's  play,  had  a  part  in  it.  I  concur 
therefore  with  Steevens  in  thinking  that  the  English  tragedy, 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  was  merely  a  translation  and  revision 
of  the  older  Latin  piece.  For  I  cannot  believe  that  Shakspeare 
could  have  failed  to  perceive  from  the  very  first  that  a  love  story 
of  Hastings  would  be  a  most  inappropriate  episode  in  an  historical 
drama, which  was  evidently  designed  to  be  the  key-stone  of  the  great 
historical  events  of  the  troubled  reign  of  Heiu-y  the  Sixth.  If  it 
contained  such  an  intrigue  we  should  be  driven  to  suppose  it 
written  before  the  latter,  for  which,  however,  there  exist  no  sufli- 
cient  grounds. 

The  four  dramas  wliich  form  the  first  half  of  the  great  histo- 
rical cycle  were  brought  on  the  stage  between  1595  and  99. 
"  Richard  the  Second "  was  first  produced :  the  oldest  extant 
quarto  is  of  the  year  1598;  although  the  entry  of  it  is  found 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  29th  of  August,  1597.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  written  stiU  earlier.  Tor  in  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  Shakspeare  by  a  young  and  otherwise  unknown  poet  (John 
Weever),  mention  is  made,  besides  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  of 
a  "  Richard"  of  Shakspeare's.  Drake,  (ii.  372),  refers  the 
allusion  to  "Richard  the  Third."  But  to  speak,  as  the  son- 
netteer  does,  of  the  "  sugred  tongue"  of  Richard  the  Third, 
were,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  poetical  metaphor;  whereas 
the  epithet  is  as  applicable  to  some  of  the  speeches  of 
*'  Richard  the  Second,"  and  to  the  mild  elegiac  tone  which 
prevails  throughout,  as  it  is  to  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  On  this 
account  I  place  the  "Richard  the  Second"  in  1594-5.  That 
however,  as  Johnson  asserts,  it  was  subsequently  completely 
remodelled  and  essentially  altered,  is  improbable,  although  it  has 
no  doubt  undergone  many  augmentations  and  amendments.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  clearly  established  by  a  recently  discovered 
document  from  a  contemporary  (Forman),  which  Collier  has  gi\'en 
to  the  world  (New  Particulars,  &c.  p.  9  ),  that  in  IGOl  there 
existed  an  already  obsolete  piece  of  the  same  title,  which  neither 
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came  from  Shakspcare's  hand,  as  many  had  previously  conjectured, 
nor  yet  was  emj)loyed  by  him  for  the  construction  of  liis  own 
play.  It  treated  principally  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign,  and 
especially  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Glostcr  and  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  seems  to  have  been  written  in  any  but  a  very  loyal 
spirit.  On  the  latter  account  alone  the  conjecture  of  Amyot  (Collier, 
p.  16)  that  this  older  piece  formed  a  first  part  to  our  "llichard 
the  Second,"  appears  absolutely  inadmissible.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  question  the  remark  of  Collier,  that  the  scenes  in  the  tii'th  act 
between  York  and  his  son  Aumerle  exhibit  a  marked  difference  of 
style.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  them  from 
any  older  piece :  he  may,  however,  have  retained  them  from  an 
earlier  sketch  of  his  own,  which  was  never  acted. 

The  Jirst  part  of  "Henry  the  Fourth"  is  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  under  the  date  of  the  25th  of  February,  1597  ;  and 
since  in  subject  it  is  closely  connected  with  "  Richard  the  Second,'' 
and  directly  refers  to  it,  and  since  also  the  versification,  language, 
and  composition  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied  that  any  difference 
is  at  once  accounted  for  by  the  rapid  advance  of  an  originally 
great  and  mighty  genius,  it  is  highly  probably  that  the  former 
was  MTitten  at  no  great  interval  after  the  latter.  Both  plays  are 
mentioned  by  Meres.  How  far  Shakspeare  was  indebted  to  an 
older  drama,  in  which,  though  bearing  the  title  of  "  The  famous 
Victories  of  Henry  the  Fifth,"  the  principal  events  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Foui-th  are  worked  up,  the  reader  can  judge  for 
himself  by  consulting  the  piece  among  the  "  Six  old  i)lays  on 
wliich  Shakspeare  founded,"  &c.  pubHshed  by  Steevens.  Without 
such  a  reference  a  mere  analysis  would  be  of  little  use,  and  a 
very  slight  acquaintance  with  both  will  suffice  to  discover  the 
obvious  difference  between  them.  That  the  second  part  quickly 
followed  the  first  is  manifest.  It  too  was  })robably  written  in 
159G,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1597,  (See  Drake,  ii.  379. 
Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  288;  Chalmers' Supplein.  Apol.  p.  330,) 
although  there  is  no  earlier  entry  of  it  at  Stationers'  Hall  than 
the  23rd  of  August,  1600.  It  is,  however,  demonstratively  cer- 
tain, from  the  epilogue,  that  it  was  produced  on  the  stage  before 
"Henry  the  Fifth."  But  "  Ileiu-y  the  Fifth"  was  first  acted 
in  the  suumier  of  1599,  us  clearly  follows  from  the  words   of 
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the  chorus  in  the  fifth  act — ''As  by  a  lower  but  by  loving 
likcKliood,  &c."  For  they  contain  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex^  who  commanded  the  Queen's  troops  in  Ireland, 
from  April  to  September,  1599.  Meres  moreover  does  not  men- 
tion Henry  the  Eifth :  there  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  play  was  originally  written  at  an  earlier  date,  and  that 
these  verses  in  the  chorus  were  subsequently  introduced  for  a  par- 
ticidar  occasion.  The  comparison  of  Shakspeare's  "  Henry  the 
Eifth"  Avith  the  old  drama  already  mentioned,  which  must  have 
been  on  the  stage  before  1589  (for  the  famous  actor, Tarleton, who 
had  a  part  in  it,  died  tliis  year)  will  here  again  turn  out  to  the 
advantage  of  our  author.  He  is,  in  fact,  little  if  at  all  indebted 
to  it.  However,  the  existence  of  such  earlier  pieces,  and  of  a 
"  Richard  the  Third"  which,  to  judge  from  the  manuscript,  must 
have  been  in  being  as  early  as  1586,  demonstrates  that  Shakspeare 
was  not  the  first,  as  Tieck  wishes  to  prove,  to  treat  dramatically 
the  national  history  The  mission  of  the  greatest  geniuses,  from 
Homer  and  Pliidias  down  to  Shakspeare,  Raffaelle,  Mozart,  and 
Goethe,  has  ever  been  the  consummation  and  perfection,  and  not 
the  first  creation  of  their  art.  The  design  and  the  material  must 
be  first  prepared  by  others,  and  must  be  akeady  lying  in  the  popu- 
lar mind.  To  give  both  the  first  shaping  and  the  finishing  per- 
fection is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  fiinf/le  mind. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  conclusion — the  epilogue — of  the  great 
dramatic  cycle  of  English  histories,  we  find  oui'selves  still  within 
the  same  historical  d,omain,  but  having  been  carried  over  an  inter- 
val of  tliirty  years,  we  come  to  a  new  and  altered  prospect.  The 
prayer  for  peace  with  the  seventh  Henry,  offered  up  at  the  end  of 
"  Eichard  the  Tliird"  has  been  heard.  His  long  reign  sufficed  to 
heal  the  deep  wounds  which  the  civil  wars  and  the  tyranny  of 
Richard  had  inflicted  on  his  country.  Its  importance  in  the 
general  history  of  the  world  is  derived  from  this  fact,  and  from 
its  forming  for  England  the  passage  and  introduction  of  it  into 
the  new  and  essentially  altered  political  relations  of  Europe,  which 
commenced  with  the  sixteenth  centmy.  However,  it  was  ill  suited 
for  scenic  representation,  since  by  its  very  character  it  was  deficient 
in  dramatic  action.  It  was  only  episodically,  as  it  had  been  done 
in  "  Richard  the  Tliird,"  that  its  spirit  and  influence  could  be 
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iiidicattul,  and  poetical  considerations  therefore  appear  fully  to 
justify  our  poet  iu  choosing  the  reign  of  llc/iri/  the  Ei'jhth  for  tlic 
close  of  his  dnunatic  cycle.  It  is  well  suited  to  form  the  conclu- 
f^iun  of  it,  because  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  coHiiiwuconeiit  of 
a  new  era  in  history. 

Tlie  monarcliial  principle  had  gradually  gained  strength  during 
tjie  long   troubles  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the   peaceful  reign  of 
the  seventh  Henry  now  appears  to  be  approaching  its  culmina- 
tion.    The  great  estates  of  the  kuigdom — nobility,  clergy,   and 
commons,  are  now  accustomed  to  obedience ;   and  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  sovereign  is   apparently  uidimited.     The  poet  ha« 
indicated  tliis  state  of  things  in  several  significant  scenes  (Act  V. 
Sc.   2  and  3,  for  instance),  which  simply  on   i\a^  account  could 
ill  be  spared.     The  power  of  the  monarch  manifests  itself  out- 
wardly in  the  splendour-  and  luxury  of  his  court,  wliich  the  higher 
nobles  are   stimulated  to  emulate;  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to 
maintain  a  strong  political  position,  independently  of,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  throne,  has  sunk  into  a  mere  competition  for  the 
honours  of  the  court,  or  to  rivalry  with  it  in  riches  and  magnificence. 
This  cliangc  in  the  character  of  the  age  is  ably  pointed  out  in  the 
fii-st  introductory  scenes.     The  Ckiii'ch,  after  obtaining  uuder  John 
the  claims  which  slie  had  so  zealously  asserted  and  so  vigorously 
l)rosecuted,  was  now  reaping  tke  fi-uits  of  her  miprinci})led  eilbrts. 
Her  just  uifiuence,  which  is  internal  and  spiritual,  is  broken— the 
power  of  the  crown  has  outgrown  the  ecclesiastical.     She  no  longer 
dfires  to  put  forward  her  former  arrogant  pretensions ;  it  is  only 
by  intrigue,  by  double  deahng,  and  double  speaking,  that  she  can 
hope  to  estabhsh  them.     Tliis  truth  is  most  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  relation  in  which  Wolsey  stands  to  the  King  and  the  State. 
The  middle  ages, with  their  knightly  combats,  theii-  impetuous  deeds, 
and  the  strongly  raai'ked  objective  shape  wliich  they  gave  to  all 
classes,  are  fast  sinking  in  importance.     The  general  life  of  man 
has  become  more  inward  and  more  spiiitual,  wliile  the  theological 
disputations  on  Henx/s  divorce  seem  to  intimate  the  ajiproach- 
ing  great  reformation  of  religion,  which,  by  gradutdly  dissolving 
the  objective  development  which  the  middle   ages   had  given  to 
mind  and  intellect,  wa*;  destined  to  establish  more  secui-ely  the 
rights  of  subjectivity.     Accordingly,  in  his  representation   uf  the 

E  E 
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general  state  of  things,  in  his  characterization  of  the  age,  and  his 
delineation  of  its  peculiar  interests  and  tendencies,  the  poet  has 
preserved  the  truth  of  history,  and  has  exhibited  the  same  skill 
here  as  elsewhere  in  unveiling  its  inmost  core. 

But  is  this  the  case  with  details  also  ?  In  spite  of  the  long 
defence  of  the  poet,  by  P.  Horn  and  others,  I  feel  compelled  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  Heniy's  character,  it  is 
true,  is  by  no  means  spared  :  he  ajjpears  throughout  the  same  capri- 
cious, iU-humoured,  selflph,  and  heartless  tyrant,  the  same  creature 
of  liis  passions  and  favourites,  that  he  reaMy  was.  That  Shak- 
speare  does  not  expresshj  describe  him  in  this  light,  but  rather 
allows  him  to  characterize  himself  by  his  own  acts  and  deeds, 
while  he  purposely  and  wittingly  puts  his  best  traits  into  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture,  is  oidy  what  we  should  look  for  from  a 
national  poet  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry's  daughter — the 
all-beloved  Elizabeth.  That,  further,  he  has  not  painted  Anne 
Boleyn  in  her  true  colours,  who,  after  rejecting  Henry's  addresses, 
nevertheless  Hved  with  him  for  three  years  in  open  adulteiy,  and 
was  pregnant  by  him  as  she  stood  at  the  altar,  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned,  since  Anne  was  the  mother  of  Ehzabeth,  and  her  true 
conduct  was  not  generally  knownj  or  at  least  was  not  so  described 
in  the  popular  liistories  and  chronicles  of  Shakspeare's  day.  And 
further,  if  the  opinions  of  the  eminent  theologians  consulted  by 
Henry  were  not  so  unanimously  in  his  favour  as  Shakspeare  sup- 
poses— if  Cranmer  was  not  quite  the  noble  and  amiable  cliristian 
character  he  here  appears — these  are  inaccuracies  wliich  may  well 
be  left  out  of  consideration.  It  is  not  in  them  that  the  fault  lies 
of  which  we  complain :  they  are  mere  trifles  and  secondary  matters, 
of  which  the  poet  was  free  to  dispose  as  he  might.  The  objection 
to  wliich  he  justly  Kes  open  is,  that  he  has  not  given  us  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  Henry  and  Anne  fulhj  and  entirely.  By 
this  defect  he  has  rendered  the  representation  ideally  untrue. 
Not  only  does  it  offend  against  poetical  justice — though  that, 
indeed,  is  nothing  more  than  the  creature  of  human  thought— but 
he  has  also  unpardonably  done  indignity  to  the  natural  and  manifest 
justice  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  T\nien 
we  see  Henry — that  slave  of  passion,  caprice,  and  pleasure,  the 
puppet  of  a  favoiu-ite  like  the  ambitious,  intriguing,   revengeful 
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Wolscy — condemn  to  death,  without  cause  or  justice,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  (a  rash  zealot  no  doubt)  and  to  gratify  a  sin- 
ful lust  repudiate  his  j)ious,  noble,  and  amiable  consort  — 
when  we  see  such  a  man  rewarded  with  the  possession  of  his 
beloved,  and  rendered  happy  by  the  birth  of  his  child,  the  natural 
sense  of  right  is  ofl'ended.  And  as  little  agreeable  to  justice  docs 
it  seem,  to  behold  Anne  Boleyn,  who,  even  in  the  drama  itself, 
appears  any  thing  but  free  from  deep  criminality,  intruded  into 
the  place  of  the  injured  Katharine,  and  apparently  the  hapi)y, 
envied  mother  and  wife,  and  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  her  un- 
righteous usurpation.  Such  is  not  the  justice  of  ilisfori/.  It 
is  well  known,  and  must  have  then  been  known,  that  Henry  died 
in  the  piime  of  Hfe,  to  speak  mildly,  in  a  most  disturbed  state  ot 
mind,  and  of  diseases  which  were  the  effects  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  excesses ;  we  know  it,  and  it  cannot  even  then  have  been  a 
secret,  that  Anne  Boleyn,  after  a  short  space  of  happiness,  was 
accused  of  le\dty,  and  put  to  death  in  prison,  by  the  command  of 
her  own  husband. 

Such  poetical  violations  of  the  ideal  truth  of  history,  work 
however  their  own  punislunent.  The  whole  di-ama  is  poetically 
untrue  and  without  life — a  poetic  abortion,  since  it  wants,  what 
alone  could  give  it  an  intrinsic  organization  and  shape,  moral 
vitality.  It  cannot  pretend  even  to  be  a  perfect  whole.  At  best 
it  is  a  shewy  piece  of  patchwork,  and  consequently  without  true 
mind — a  mere  semblance,  since  it  is  without  any  fundamentid  idea 
which  alone  coidd  give  it  life  and  organization.  Wherever  the 
conclusion  stands  out  in  such  stiff  and  irreconcileable  opposition 
to  the  beginning  and  middle,  as  it  does  in  the  play  of  "  llem-y  the 
Eighth,"  there  it  is  vain  to  look  for  totality,  or  a  pervading  idea, 
since  the  latter  is  nothing  less  than  the  intrinsic  unity  of  all  the 
parts,  and  consequently  the  very  essence  of  the  whole.  The  cha- 
racter of  Wolsey,  of  Katharine,  of  Henry,  and  severally  of  all  the 
other  personages  of  the  drama,  may,  no  doubt,  be  sketched  and 
filled  up  with  wonderful  verisimilitude  and  pathos ;  but  still,  tliis 
oidy  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  we  have  already  advanced,  that 
characterization  and  well-drawn  characters  do  not  alone  make  a 
dramatic  work.  Turn  the  piece  as  we  may— whether  we  take  the 
life  of  Katharine  or  of  Wolsey  for  the  centre  of  interest — we  shall 
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be  unable  to  discover,  without  forcing  and  untruth,  that  wliich  is 
the  first  requisition  of  art,  and  without  Avliich  it  must  forfeit  its 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  art. 

And  here,  then,  my  critical  labours  terminate.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  true  positive  criticism;  it  cannot  artistically  reproduce 
there,  where  no  artistic  production  originally  existed.  It  is  pahi- 
fid  to  be  compelled  to  close  our  criticisms  on  these  noble  historic 
dramas  with  so  grave  a  censure.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  Even 
against  the  greatest  poet,  perhaps  of  any  age,  we  must  maintain 
the  truth,  that  art  cwmoi  Jlatter  with  impunity— even  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ehzabeth,  a  glorious  and  successful  reign,  and  general 
esteem,  might  urge  so  fair  a  plea.  I  forbear  to  adduce  any  more 
definite  reasons  for  my  unfavourable  judgment,  even  because  it 
would  hardly  grieve  me  to  be  shewn  to  be  in  error.  But  until  this 
shall  have  been  done,  I  shall  indulge  a  belief,  that  it  was  Shak- 
speare's  intention  to  ^mte  a  secotid  and  concluding  part  to  "  Henry 
the  Eighth,"  but  was  prevented  by  external  circumstances  from 
accomphsliing  his  design.  On  the  supposition  that  such  a  con- 
tinuation was  contemplated,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  "  Henry 
the  Eighth  "  by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  tliis  great  master  of 
the  stage. 

Or  perhaps  it  Avas  written  merely  as  a  court  piece,  and  by 
express  command.  Tliis  idea  occurred  to  me  years  ago,  from  the 
perusal  merely  of  the  fifth  act,  and  has  lately  gro\vn  almost  to  a 
conviction  upon  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  attempts  of 
I^lalone,  Drake,  and  Chalmers,  to  trace  the  origin  and  dates  of  Shak- 
speai-e's  tragedies.  In  the  first  place,  all  internal  marks,  whether 
of  style,  language,  characters,  and  versification,  are  in  favour  of 
its  being  assigned  to  the  latter  haK  of  Shakspeare's  poetic  career. 
Malone  and  Drake  place  it  in  1601  or  2,  on  the  single  ground 
that  the  flattery  of  Ehzabeth  implies  that  it  was  written  in 
her  life-time.  But  vAi\\  these  compluncnts  to  Elizabeth  the 
praises  of  James  are  intenvoven,  which  again  are  mixed  up  with 
allusions  to  events  of  1606,  and  even  of  1612.  Besides,  the 
closing  lines,  in  which  Elizabeth's  character  is  drawn,  cleariy 
intmiate  that  they  were  not  A\ritten  until  after  her  death.  But 
lastly— and  this  is  the  important  point — the  play  which  was  acted 
on  the  day  that  the  Globe  was  burnt  down  is  called  in  the  con- 
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temporary  letter  of  Sir  H.  Wotton,  a  new  piece,  and  this  piece 
was  "  Ilciiry  the  Eightli,"  as  clearly  ajjpears  from  the  continuation 
of  Stowe's  Chronicle,  and  from  Sir  Henry's  own  words.  These 
reasons  induced  Chalmers  even  to  place  the  lii'st  appciirance  of 
this  drama  in  1018.  Malonc  does  not,  indeed,  deny  the  weight  of 
this  evidence,  but  he  argues  on  the  other  hand,  that  since  the 
laudations  of  Elizabeth  would  necessarily  have  been  olfensive  to 
James,  mIiosc  feelings  for  his  predecessor  were  anything  but 
friendly,  it  could  not  have  been  first  written  in  his  reign,  and  that 
to  appease  him,  tlu;  verses  in  honour  of  James  were  introduced, 
and  that  consequently  Sir  II.  Wottou  must  have  been  deceived 
by  a  new  title  and  a  new  prologue  and  epilogue,  especially  as  the 
title  he  gives  to  the  piece  acted  on  the  dny  of  the  fire,  is  "  All  is 
True,"  and  not  ''  Henry  the  Eighth."  If  Malone's  first  argimient 
can  be  shewn  to  be  untenable,  there  will  be  little  dilliculty  about 
tlie  second,  since  it  was  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
change  of  title  had  taken  place  subsccjuently,  or  that  it  originally 
appeared  with  a  double  title,  which  Wotton  had  given  imperfectl}-. 
Now  Malone's  first  argument  loses  much  of  its  weight  if  we  sup- 
pose that  the  piece  was  first  acted,  and  probably  Avritten,  in  honour 
of  the  niiptials  of  the  Palsgrave  Erederic  and  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth in  1613 — as,  indeed,  is  not  im])robable,  since  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  that  during  the  visit  of  Palsgrave,  several  of 
Shakspeare's  pieces  were  represented  before  the  court,  and  among 
others  the  "  Tempest,"  which  contains  many  palpable  allusions  to 
the  marriage  festival.  Now  on  this  supposition  the  praises  of 
Elizabeth  may  have  sounded  more  tolerable  in  the  King's  eai"s, 
since  the  princess  in  whose  honour  the  festivities  A\erc  held,  was 
also  named  Elizabeth,  and  they  might  therefore  pass  for  covert 
compliments  to  her.  This  conjecture  derives  its  chief  support  from 
an  examin-ation  of  the  language  and  versification  of  "  Henry  the 
Eighth."  It  contains,  for  instance,  as  Roderick  long  ago  remarked, 
almost  twice  as  many  verses  with  a  redundant  syllable  as  any  othei- 
drama  of  Shakspeare  ;  the  Cesuras  also  are  less  uniform  and  more 
free  and  careless — pecidiaritics  which  Steveens  accoiuited  for 
by  the  haste  with  which  Shakspeare  borrowed  entire  scenes  from 
ITolinshcd's  Chronicles,  and  want  of  time  to  give  them  a  regidar 
and  harmonious  versiticalion.     The  latter  critic  has  another  alter- 
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native  by  wJiich  to  explain  them,  in  which  indeed  Malone  conciu's, 
and  he  refers  them  to  a  supposed  revision  of  the  whole  play  by 
Ben  Jonson,  with  a  view  to  its  representation  before  the  court. 
But  tliis  is  a  most  gratuitous  and  unsubstantial  hypothesis,  for  in 
1613  Shakspeare  was  without  doubt  still  in  London.  But  other 
passages  also — as,  for  instance,  the  obscurely  written  third  and 
fourth  acts,  as  well  as  Cranmer's  enigmatical  and  abrupt  speech  in 
praise  of  Elizabeth  and  Joines — betoken  haste.  ISTow  with  Shak- 
speare's  practice  of  continually  revising  and  correcting  his  earlier 
pieces,  this  appearance  of  haste  and  carelessness  can  only  be 
explained  by  external  circumstances.  We  must  therefore  assume, 
either  that  Shakspeare  was  hurried  by  the  sudden  command  of  the 
court  to  produce  a  new  drama  for  the  nuptial  festivities,  or  pro- 
bably merely  by  the  event  itself,  or  that  he  composed  the  piece  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  consequently  had  no  time  either  for 
a  careful  revision  of  it,  or  for  the  completion  of  his  original 
design,  by  the  composition  of  a  second  part.  In  either  case  these 
faults  and  defects  admit  at  least  of  excuse. 


or    CERTAIN    PLAYS    ASCRIBED    TO   SHAKSPEARE, 
THE  GENUINENESS  OE  WHICH  IS  QUESTIONED. 

The  reasons  on  which  English  critics,  from  Theobald  and 
Johnson  down  to  Drake  and  Collier,  almost  unanimously  reject  as 
spmious  many  old  dramas,  which  in  addition  to  those  admitted  in 
the  first  collective  edition  (Folio  1623),  have  been  ascribed  to  our 
great  poet,  are  drawn  principally  from  the  assumption  that  Shak- 
speare did  not  come  before  the  public  as  an  original  v\'riter  prior 
to  1591-3,  and  that  up  to  this  date  he  had  chiefly  employed  him- 
self with  altering  and  improving  the  productions  of  others.  So 
far  as  this  hypothesis  is  grounded  on  external  evidence  it  certainly 
deserves  a  strict  examination.  The  reasons  of  his  predecessors  in 
support  of  tliis  view  have  been  collected  by  Malone,  Mdio  has 
also  sifted  and  enlarged  them,  and  it  is  on  the  result  of  his  labours 
that  his  successors  have  for  the  most  part  rested.  Malone,  how- 
ever, contradicts  himself,  for  in  his  chronological  arrangement  of 
Sliakspeare's  plays  (Reed,  ii.   330)  he  places  the  three  parts  of 
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"  Ilciiry  the  Sixth,"  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  "  The  IVo 
Centlemen  of  Verona,"  between  1589  and  92,  and  nevertheless 
<l(M'lart'S  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  Shakspe^re  did  not  begin  to 
write  for  the  stage  before  1591.  For,  he  argues,  Shakspcare's 
reputation  as  a  dramatist  must  have  been  very  low  indeed  in  1591, 
since  he  is  neither  alluded  to  in  Sir  P.  Sidney^s  "  Apology  for 
Poetry,"  (printed  1595),  nor  mentioned  in  Webbe's  "Discourse 
of  English  Poetry,"  (1586),  or  Puttenham's  "Art  of  English 
Poetry,  (1589),  or  lastly,  in  J.  Harrington's  "  Apology-  for  Poetry  " 
(1591).  But,  as  CoUier  justly  remarks,  the  marvel  woidd  be,  if 
Sidney,  who  feU  at  Zut2)hen  in  1584 — the  very  year  in  wdiich 
Malone  places  Shakspeare's  arrival  in  Lond<m — had  spoken  of  our 
poet  in  his  "  Apology,"  which  must  have  been  written  before  1581; 
and  equally  imjjossiblc  was  it  for  Webbe  to  s})eak  of  him,  when  his 
work  a[)peared  in  158G.  Drake,  too,  is  e(iually  inconsistent,  for 
after  adopting  (ii.  256)  Malone's  reasons  without  further  in([uiry, 
he  nevertheless  in  another  place  (i.  465,)  conjectures  that  Putten- 
ham's  work  was  written  a  considerable  period  before  it  was  printed. 
And  so,  of  all  ]\Ialone^s  authorities,  Harrington  alone  remains.  He, 
however,  designed  his  "Apology"  merely  as  an  introduction  to 
his  translation  of  "  iVriosto's  Orlando  Eurioso,"  and  consequently 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  it  in  view  to  notice  every 
dramatist  who  at  the  time  he  was  writing  (1590)  was  known  to 
fame. 

/'  ColUer,  (ii.  484)  it  is  true,  admits  the  insufficiency  of  all 
Malone's  arguments.  He  even  allows  that  an  argument  resting 
on  the  silence  of  contemporaries  amoinits  at  best  to  little ;  since 
in  the  "lleturn  from  Parnassus,"  written  in  1602,  and  ])rinted  in 
1606,  Marston,  Marlowe,  Pen  Jonson,  and  other  dramatists, 
are  m.entioned ;  whilst  Shakspeare  is  approvingly  noticed  oidy  for 
his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrcce,"  coupled 
wit li  the  regret  that  he  had  not  essayed  a  graver  subject.  In 
sliort,  il'  we  knew  nothing  more  of  Shakspeare,  no  one  would  have 
guessed  that  he  was,  at  the  very  time  these  verses  were  written,  the 
author  of  "  Eomeo  and  JuHet,"  "Hamlet,"  "  Eichard  the  Second, 
and  Third."  And  yet  Collier  agrees  with  Malone  in  tlie  conclu- 
sion lie  comes  to.  Indeed,  he  even  goes  furthej-,  and  maintain? 
that     Shakspeare    had     in    1591     commenced     writer    for    the 
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stfigc,  by  the  improvement  and  alteration  of  the  works  of  earlier 
dramatists^  but  that  he  did  not  produce  any  original  piece  of  his 
own  until  1593.  By  this  supposition,  he  thinks  the  difliculty 
involved  in  the  dedication  of  the  "  Yenus  and  Adonis/'  where  he 
calls  that  poem  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention/'  may  be  reconciled, 
if  not  entirely  removed.  For  he  says,  it  might  have  been  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention  in  two  ways ;  either  because  it  was  actually 
the  first  poem  he  ever  wrote,  and  which  had  been  for  some  years 
in  manuscript,  and  because  the  plays  upon  which  he  had  been 
engaged  up  to  1593  were  not  of  his  invention,  but  the  invention 
of  preceding  contemporary  poets,  on  which  he  had  been  employed 
only  in  making  additions.  This  supposition  is,  he  says,  further 
strengthened  by  the  words  of  Eobert  Greene,  in  his  "  GroatsAVorth 
of  Wit,"  in  which  he  designates  Shakspeare  as  a  plagiary  "  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers."  Witli  this  passage  CoEier  also  connects 
another  from  Chettle's  "Kind  Heart's  Dream,"  (wliich  imme- 
diately followed  the  pubhcation  of  the  "  Groatswortli  of  Wit)," 
where  Greene  is  thus  mentioned  :  "  He  was  of  singular  pleasance, 
the  very  supporter,  and  to  no  man's  disgrace  be  this  intended,  the 
oiihj  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer  in  this  country."  In  this  pas- 
sage Greene  is  placed  above  all  liis  contemporaries ;  and  we  may 
conclude  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  1593,  (old  style)  and  begin- 
ning of  1593,  Shakspeare  had  not  attained  reno^vii  as  a  cbamatic 
writer;  or  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  judgment  of  Chettle,  and 
apparently  also  in  that  of  the  public,  came  far  short  of  Greene. 
For  Chettle's  words,  "  the  only  comedian  of  a  vulgar  writer,"  do 
not  mean  that  Greene  was  an  applauded  actor,  but  that  he  was  a 
comic  play-writer  of  the  highest  popularity.  Lastly,  CoUier  ob- 
serves, that  in  the  petition  presented  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  in  1596,  Shakspeare's  name  stands 
fifth,  oidy  preceding  Kempe,  Sly,  and  Tooley,  which  serves  to  shew 
that  even  then  his  station  as  an  author  and  an  actor  was  not  by 
any  means  prominent. 

These  arguments  of  Collier,  though  the  strongest  that  have  been 
advanced,  ap])car  when  closely  examined  not  less  untenable  than 
those  of  Malone,  Drake,  and  others.  For  the  difficulty  vanishes 
from  the  words  of  Shakspeare  in  his  dedication  of  the  "  Yenus 
and  Adonis^"  when  we  remember — what  Collier  himself  elsewhere 
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romiTids  us  of — that  at  that  jicriod  dramatio  jiooms  were  so  far 
from  b('loiig-in£^  to  tlie  class  of  coinpo.sitioiis  tluit  were  tlioiight 
worthy  of  a  dedication,  that  even  in  1G16  it  was  tliought  a  hmghable 
matter,  when  Ben  Jonson  gave  the  title  of  "  Works"  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  dramatic  prockictions.  There  is  no  need,  therefore, 
to  su]i])ose  that  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  was  of  an  earlier  origin 
than  his  oldest  dramas.  It  was  un([uestionably  his  first  ]n"oduc- 
tion  in  /his  mixed  e})ico-lyrical  species  of  composition,  and  Shak- 
speare  named  it  the  first  heir  of  his  invention  in  a  general  manner, 
and  because  poems  of  .^iich  a  kind,  alone  made  him  a  poet  in  the 
estimation  of  his  contemporaries.  This  fact  follows  clearly  enough 
from  the  many  laudatory  notices  among  contemporary  and  later 
writers,  of  liis  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  the  "  Eape  of  Lucrcce ;" 
(Drake,  ii.  28)  while  his  dramas  from  J  590  to  1600,  and  stiU 
later,  are  very  rarely  spoken  of.  The  famous  passage  from  the 
"  Groatsworth"  is  equally  inconclusive.  After  warning  his  friends, 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  against  the  ingratitude  and  selfishness 
of  the  players,  he  says,  "  Trust  them  not :  for  there  is  an  u]3stai-t 
croAve,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his  tyger^s  heart 
wrapt  in  a  player's  liidc,^  supposes  he  is  as  able  to  bombaste  out 
a  blanc  verse,  as  the  best  of  you;  and  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
Pac-totum,  is  in  his  own  conccite  the  only  Shakcscetie  in  the 
country."  Now  in  the  first  place,  the  words  "  beautified  in  our 
feathers,"  are  sufficiently  explained  by  Shakspeare^s  practice  of 
occasionally  adopting  in  his  own  works,  passages  from  those  of 
Marlowe,  Cireene,  and  others,  of  wliicli  we  have  a  later  instance  in 
"Macbeth,"  where  the  song  of  the  witches  is  borrowed  from 
"The  Witch  of  Middleton."  Some,  however,  interpret  the  pas- 
sage as  charging  Sh.dcspeare  with  the  wholesale  appropriation  of 
entii'c  pieces,  by  improvement  and  alterations.  The  correctness  of 
sueli  a  view  I  do  not  deny ;  still  it  does  not  follow  that  these  altera- 
tions and  improvements  were  not  equivalent  to  an  original  work  ; 
in  oilier  words,  the  extent  of  his  oblig-dtion  may  have  consisted 
merely  in  his  treating  the  same  subject,  and  preserving  the  same 
general  features  in  the  characters  and  the  development  of  the  i)lot. 
This  of  course  Greene  in  his  jealousy  would  not  be  backwiuxl  in 

*  Alluding  to  a  verse  in  the  Tliinl  Part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixtli." 

Act  I.,  Scene  IV. 
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exaggerating.  But  in  any  case  it  does  not  follow  from  tliis  pas- 
sage tliat  Sliakspeare  was  exclusively  occupied  witli  such  altera- 
tions up  to  1592.  On  the  contrary^  the  words  of  Greene,  that 
"  this  upstarte  crowe  supposes  that  he  is  as  able  as  the  best  to 
bombast  out  a  blanc  verse,  and  is  an  absolute  fac-totmn ;"  fairly 
construed,  amount  to  a  declaration,  that  Shakspeare  pretended  to 
be  as  good  a  poet  as  Marlowe  or  Greene,  and  had  already  displayed 
uncommon  industry  as  a  writer,  and  had  been  crowned  with 
success,  and  in  moving  the  feelings  of  the  spectators  (Shakescene) . 
We,  however,  are  not  disposed  on  the  single  testimony  of  the 
envious  Greene  to  believe  that  this  was  mere  vanity  on  Shak- 
speare's  part,  and  that  he  owed  his  theatrical  success  to  his  bor- 
rowed feathers.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  diiven  to  assume  that 
Shakspeare  was  aheady  on  a  par  with  the  best  poets  of  his  age,  and 
that  consequently  his  labours  could  not  have  been  confined  to 
altering  and  improving  the  works  of  others.  To  the  same  residt 
we  are  led  no  less  UTesistibly  by  the  pamphlet  of  Chettle.  For  at 
most  it  does  but  follow  from  it,  that  Greene  was  the  oidy  truly 
popular  writer  of  comedy,  and  not  that  Shakspeare  had  no  reputa- 
tion at  all,  and  still  less  that  he  had  never  come  forward  as  an 
original  author.  In  truth,  the  only  allowable  inference  is,  that 
Sliakspeare  was  not  so  popular  with  the  multitude  as  Greene  was : 
but  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  surprising,  since  in  all  proba- 
bility it  was  the  case  still  lat(>r,  for  his  plays  are  by  no  means 
written  to  please  the  great  public.  But,  besides,  the  same  Chettle 
thus  speaks  of  Shakspeare  himself :  "  his  demeanour  was  no  less 
civil  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality  he  professes  •" — and  again, 
"  Divers  of  worship  have  reported  his  u])riglitness  of  dealing,  which 
argues  his  honestie,  and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that 
approves  liis  art.'" — Shakspeare^  therefore,  was  distinguished  not 
only  for  his  upright  and  honourable  conduct,  but  also  for  his  skill 
in  the  art  he  professed,  and  the  wit  and  grace  of  his  poetry,  by 
which  he  approved  his  art — i.  e.  his  genius.  Indeed,  the  words 
''  unrightness  in  dealing,"  refer  no  doubt  directly  to  Greene's  in- 
sinuation, that  Shakspeare  'was  in  the  habit  of  decking  himself 
in  borrowed  plumes.  Is  it  possible,  then,  to  conclude  from  Chettle, 
that  in  1592,  Shakspeare  was  of  no  repute  as  a  writer,  even  because 
up  to  that  date  he  was  not  an  original  author,  but  only  an  assis- 
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tant  or  corrector?  On  the  contrary,  it  witnesses  so  dofidcdly 
ai^iiinst  sncli  an  opinion,  that  it  even  takes  away  all  weight  from 
( 'olHer's  argument  di-awn  from  the  position  which Shakspcare's  name 
hohls  in  the  ])etition  to  the  Privy  Councih  Tor  it  is  now  well  ascer- 
tained that  Shakspeare  was  never  eminent  as  a])layer,  (above,  p.  7  5,) 
and  therefore  he  must  have  owed  his  place  among  the  sharelujlders 
principally,  if  not  entirely,  to  his  pen.  If  we  keep  this  fact  in  remem- 
brance, then  the  recently  discovered  docmnent,  (above  p.  71,) 
where  Shakspeare's  name  stands  in  1589  as  12th  shareholder  in 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  company,  distinctly  proves  that  even  at 
that  early  date  he  must  have  been  a  poet  of  no  Kttle  distinction. 
Lastly,  if  "Titus  Andronicus"  be,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  a 
genuine  work  of  Shakspeare's,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Ben  Jonson,  fh'st  appeared  at  latest  in  1589,  and  perhaps  in 
1587  or  8;  then,  aU  things  duly  considered,  we  are  (biven  to 
suppose  that  at  this  date  he  had  already  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage.  And  this  hypothesis  best  accords  wath  the  oidy  direct 
evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us  on  this  point — the  express 
assertion  of  Aubrey,  (Eced,  iii.  218,)  that  Shakspeare  began 
very  early  to  make  essays  in  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  his  pieces 
were  well  received. 

The  question,  therefore,  of  the  date  of  Shakspeare's  first  appear- 
ance as  a  di-amatic  writer,  must  be  decided,  we  think,  in  favour  of 
the  older  disputed  pieces,  and  consequently  in  favour  also  of  the 
German  critics,  Tieck,  Schlegel,  &c.,  who  for  the  most  part  assert 
their  genuineness.  This  point,  however,  is  but  a  preliminary  one. 
The  decision  must  ultimately  turn  upon  the  external  and  internal 
characters  of  the  several  pieces.  And  here  it  is  that  the  critic's 
office  is  first  called  into  operation.  All  that  the  historian  can 
do  is  to  shew  that  it  is  posnible  for  them  to  be  Shakspeare's. 

The  oldest  of  Shakspeare's  undoubted  pieces  are  his  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  and  the  tlu-ee  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  in  tra- 
gedy; and  in  comedy  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  and  the  "Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona."  It  is  by  these  principally  that  criticism 
must  be  guided  in  any  attempt  to  determine  the  genuineness  of 
the  other  pieces  which  have  been  ascribed,  with  more  or  less  pro- 
bability, to  his  youthfid  pen.  To  tliis  standard,  however,  we  may 
now  add  "Prrirlrs;,  Prince  of  Ti/rc."  For  Shakspeare's  authorship 
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of  tliis  lovely  drama  is  now  admitted  by  most  English  critics. 
(Drake,  Collier,  &c.)     Even  Malone  was  originally  of  this  opinion, 
and  ably  enough  refuted  Steevens,  who  held  it  to  be  an  older 
drama  wliicli  Shakspeare  had  merely  retouched.     (Eeed's  Shak- 
speare,    xxi.  412.)       Subsequently,    however,    he    changed   liis 
views,  and  concurred  with  Steevens.     But  tliis  is  only  a  further 
proof  how  ill  quahfied  Malone  was,  by  reason  perhaps  of  the  very 
extent  of  his  learning,  to  judge  of  gemune  poetry.     Eor,  in  fact, 
Steevens's  reasons  (Reed,  ib.  p.  393)  are  those  of  a  mere  philolo- 
gist, and  even  as  such  not  tenable.      Thus,  in  the  tirst  place,  lie 
objects  that  tlic  chorus   (prologue)  in  "Pericles"  is  cast  quite 
differently  from  that  in   the  "  Winter's   Tale,"    "  Romeo   and 
Juliet,"  and  "  Henry  the  Fifth."      But  this  only  proves  that  it 
was  composed  at  a  different  and  carher  date.    Again,  dumb-shows 
are  einployed  in  "  Pericles,"  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  any 
other  unquestionable  piece  of  Shaksjieare,  and  the  Avay,  moreover, 
in  whicji  they  are  here  used  differs  from  that  in  the  "  Eerrex  and 
Porrex,"  and  in  Gascoigne's  "'locasta."     The  remark  is  quite 
correct :  but  again  it  is  only  a  proof  that  the  piece  was  written  at 
a  time  when  dumb-show  was  still  in  vogue,  and  that  Shakspeare, 
Mith  his  usual  fine  tact  and  artistic  judgment,  felt  that  if  panto- 
mime was  to  continue  available  for  dramatic  purposes,  it  must  cease 
to  be  a  mere  spectacle,  and  must  somehow  or  other  be  inter- 
woven Avith  the  development  of  the  action.      Further,  Steevens 
argues  that  the  asserted  resemblance  between  the  "  Pericles  "  and 
the  "  Winter's  Tale"  is  not  decisive,  and  that  no  safe  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  j)arallel  passages,  between  it  and  other  genuine 
pieces,  since  it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  find  as  many  betAvcen 
Shakspeare  and  other  poets — Fletcher,  for  instance,  in  the  "Two 
Noble  Kinsmen."     The  diction  too,  he  asserts,  varies  greatly  from 
that  of  liis  other  productions — ellipses,  for  instance,  are  frequent 
in  "  Pericles."     The  observation  is  true  again,  l)ut  at  the  same 
time  it  is  only  another  proof  that  "  Pericles"  is  much  older  than 
the  "  Winter's  Tale,"  and  that  the  juvenile  productions  of  Shak- 
speare, hke  that  of  most  other  writers,  are  not  faultless.     The  last 
objection  is,  that  the  author  has  liere  followed  his  authority  (the 
old  poet  Gower  in  his  "  Prince  Apolyn")  much  more  closely  than 
Shakspeare  usually  does  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
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"Ilumk't,"  "Lear,"  Ike.  This  is  also  correct,  though  only  in 
l)iirt,  and  even  if  wliolly  true  it  would  not  decide  the  ])oint  at 
issue,  since  in  other  pieces,  as  the  "  Ilomeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Othello,"  "  Macheth,"  &c.  he  has  adhered  quite  as  closely  to  his 
originals. 

Only  two,  therefore,  of  all  Steevens'  reasons  remain  worth  con- 
sidering. The  first  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Pericles  "  was 
not  admitted  into  the  first  folio  by  Heminge  and  Condell.  But  in 
answer  to  this,  Malonc  and  ])rake  (ii.  262)  rightly  object  that 
Heminge  and  Condell  also  forgot  the  "  Troilus  and  Crcssida,"  and 
only  remembered  this  unquestionably  genuine  piece  after  the  whole 
work,  incluchng  the  table  of  contents,  had  been  printed — an  over- 
sight wliich  even  the  second  edition  blindly  repeated.  It  follows 
therefore — a  remark  wliich  we  here  make  once  for  all — that  the 
absence  of  a  piece  from  the  first  folio  edition  is  no  proof  of  its 
spuriousuess ;  not  however  conversely,  for  the  English  critics 
maintain  that  the  adoption  of  a  piece,  even  by  Heminge  and 
Condell,  by  itself  is  no  -n  arranty  of  its  genuineness.  Tor  to  forget, 
and  to  mistake  one  thing  for  another,  are  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  of  those  days,  two  very  distinct 
matters.  In  the  multitude  of  Shakspeare's  scattered  pieces  his 
friends  might  easily  lose  sight  of  one  or  two,  especially  of  the 
earlier  ones,  but  well  acquainted  as  they  must  have  been  with  his 
style  and  labours,  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  should  mistake 
the  works  of  other  writers  for  his.  Thus  even  tliis  argument 
avails  notliing  against  the  "  Pericles."  Moreover,  direct  evidence 
is  opposed  to  it.  Not  merely  is  the  piece  expressly  ascribed  to 
Shfikspeare  by  Sheppard,  in  a  work  bearing  date  1 646,  and  like- 
wise by  another  otherwise  unknown  wTiter,  Tatham,  in  1652  j 
but  eveuDryden,  in  his  prologue  to  his  tragedy  of  "  Cii'ce"  (1677)^ 
speaks  of  it  as  the  "fii'st  born  of  Shakspeare's  muse."  Now 
Drydcn  was  twenty  years  old  when  Shakspcare  died;  he  was 
extremely  intimate  with  Sir  William  Davenant  (whose  fij'st  piece 
bears  date  1629),  who  had  been  in  close  and  frequent  intercourse 
with  Heminge  and  others  of  the  fellow  actors  and  contemporaries 
of  Shakspeare.  Consequently,  some  credit  at  least  is  due  to 
Drydon's  wholly  unqualified  assertion.  Lastly,  an  edition  of 
"  Pericles,"  with  Shakspeai'c's  name  in  full  on  the  title-page,  was 
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published  iu  tlie  life-time  of  our  poet  (1609,  II.  Cosson;  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  the  20th  of  May,  1008),  a  circumstance 
wliich,  indeed,  proves  little,  but  still  one  wliich  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  last  argument  of  Steevens  applies  to  the  composition  and 
characterization.  The  best  parts  of  "  Pericles,"  he  observes,  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  poetical  tone  than  for  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  or  for  the  forcible  delineation  of  passion.  It  contains, 
he  says,  notliing  like  true  portraiture  of  manners,  and  few  original 
thoughts,  and  the  fable  is  at  best  but  a  complication  of  many 
higldy  im])robable  and  ill-connected  adventures ;  the  scenes  do  not 
run  naturally  into  each  other,  and  are  tacked  but  loosely  together: 
after  the  first  appearance,  for  instance,  of  "  Antiochus,"  we  see 
nothing  more  of  him,  and  his  unnamed  daughter  in  Like  manner 
disappears;  Simonides  is  lost  immediately  after  the  marriage 
of  Thaisa,  and  the  punislunent  of  Cleon  and  his  wife  is  but 
slightly  noticed.  Even  the  old  Gower  is  less  desultory  in  his 
story  of  Prhice  Apolyn,  which  even  as  related  by  him  could  have 
had  httle  attractions  for  a  dramatist  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
rules  of  liis  art.  Shakspeare,  therefore,  Steevens  concludes,  can 
have  had  no  hand  in  the  composition  of  tliis  piece.  In  this  deduc- 
tion again  the  premises  are  perfectly  true.  In  fact,  this  play  does 
fall  apart  into  a  number  of  detached  scenes,  wliich  have  only  an 
external  connexion  "wdth  each  other ;  it  is  without  any  such  living 
and  organic  fundamental  idea  as,  pervading  all  the  parts,  can  alone 
adjust  and  combine  them  into  a  whole.  Hmnan  life  is  not  con- 
templated in  its  inmost  centre,  which  determines  the  whole  circle 
of  surrounding  circumstances,  but  outwardly  rather,  and  in  its 
periphery ; — the  poetry  seems  to  proceed  in  a  circular  Kne,  and 
touches  nothing  but  what  is  directly  in  its  way,  and  several  figures 
are  thus  extrinsically  included  in  the  action,  which  again  drops 
them  as  it  proceeds  :  iu  fine,  the  composition  is  not  in  Shakspeare's 
manner  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  So,  too,  the  characters 
are  depicted  in  their  outward  more  than  in  their  inward  features; 
i.  e.  they  are  illustrated  by  the  circumstances  and  incidents  of 
their  lives,  by  their  outward  deeds  and  suflerings,  rather  than  por- 
trayed in  the  dispositions  and  feelings  of  their  minds  :  they  do 
not  stand  out  roundly  from  the  canvas,  but  like  the  figui'es  in 
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old  j)iiiiiliiigs  arc  Hat  and  siipcrlicial.  With  all  those  defects 
the  diction  is  perfectly  correspondent  :  although  u  geiniine  air  of 
poesy  breathes  in  every  line  it  yet  wants  true  Shaks])earean  depth 
of  thonghtj  Ids  vigorous  delineation  of  passion,  and  his  intense 
and  lofty  utterance  of  feeling.  Stcevcns  is,  in  fact,  fully  justi- 
fied when  he  asserts,  that  in  every  respect — choice  of  subject,  cha- 
racterization, and  composition — the  work  betrays  a  writer  as  yet 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  rides  of  liis  art.  And  yet  his 
conclusion  is,  to  speak  niildly,  most  precipitate.  In  short,  this 
play  can  have  come  from  no  other  hand  than  Shakspcare's;  but 
in  truth  the  youtliful  Shakspeare's,  and  must  have  been,  if  not  the 
very  first,  among  the  earliest  of  his  essays.  As,  for  instance,  Eafiaellc 
painted  at  first  altogether  in  the  style  of  Perugino,  so  Shakspearc, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  originally  composed  in  the  maimer  of 
those  who  at  the  time  were  the  best  models  of  his  art.  The  j)re- 
sent  piece  is  e\adently  after  the  manner  of  Greene.  Like  all  the 
plays  of  this  writer,  the  "  Pericles  "  is  not  so  much  a  drama  as  a 
dramatic  tale;  in  language,  characters,  and  composition,  it  pos- 
sesses a  thoroughly  epical  tone,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
clogged  with  all  Greene's  faults.  But  at  the  same  time  Shak- 
spcare  surpasses  his  model  in  many  respects.  In  the  fii-st  place, 
the  characters,  although  they  want  roundness,  and  are  rather 
sketches  than  fully  coloured  pieces,  are  yet  drawn  with  far  more 
vigorous  and  decided  touches,  and  unfold  more  of  their  inmost 
nature,  than  the  best  pieces  of  Greene  ever  do.  The  composition, 
although  externally  (formally)  it  is  perfectly  epical,  is  ne\ertlieless 
intrinsically  held  together  by  the  thread  of  a  single  idea.  All  the 
principal  parts  of  the  piece,  either  immediately  or  mediately  (by 
contrast),  reflect  the  same  view  of  life,  as  spent  in  the  search  after 
and  the  acquisition,  and  in  the  loss  again  and  recovery,  of  its  fancied 
supreme  good — pure  and  genuine  love.  Such  a  view  is  no  doubt 
defective,  as  being  in  itself  more  epical  than  dramatic.  Accord- 
ingly, the  action,  instead  of  being  condensed,  hangs  loosely 
together,  and  proceeds  flatly  and  difl'usely.  Lastly,  the  diction, 
although  occasionally  heavy,  and  without  the  vigour  and  terseness 
of  Shakspeare's  later  works,  possesses  nevertheless  so  much  grace, 
life,  and  ease,  so  much  of  harmony  and  rhythm,  so  many  preg- 
nant and  lovely  images,  and  contains  so  many  golden  grains  of 
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profound  thought^,  that  even  in  tliis  respect  Greene  is  far  from 
coming  up  to  the  lofty  poetical  genius,  whose  presence  the  reader 
is  sensible  of  throughout  the  "  Pericles/''  But  the  comic  scenes 
especially — those,  for  instance,  with  the  fishermen — are  so  per- 
fectly in  Shakspearc's  style,  and  come  so  near  to  the  kindred 
scenes  in  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
(Jack  Cade,)  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  (the  quarrel  between  the 
followers  of  the  two  houses),  that  the  "Pericles"  alone  would 
fully  justify  Chettle  in  making  so  prominent  a  mention  of  the 
graceful  wit  of  Shakspeare. 

Thus  considered,  the  "  Pericles "  forms  the  opposite  to  "  Titus 
Andronicus/^  We  have  abeady  remarked,  that  Shakspeare  imitated 
Marlowe's  manner  in  the  latter  play,  and  it  was  therefore  in  all 
probability,  principally  it — though  no  doubt  "  Henry  the  Sixth  " 
also — that  Greene  had  in  his  eye  when  he  said  of  Sliakspeare,  "  he 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  as  the  best  of  you  to  bombaste  out  a 
blanc  verse."  Por  that  Marlowe  was  here  meant^  by  "  the  best  of 
you,''  is  clear  from  all  that  Greene  had  previously  said.  Now  the 
"  Titus  Andronicus,"  like  all  Marlowe's  dramas,  labours  under  the 
defect  of  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  the  lyrical  element,  or 
in  other  words,  to  the  subjective  aspect  of  life  and  mind,  as  is 
evinced  by  the  inordinate  play  which  is  allowed  to  the  passions, 
feelings,  and  affections ;  whereas  the  "  Pericles,'"'  which  is  com- 
posed in  Greene's  style,  suffers  on  the  contrary  from  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  e2)ic  element.  It  was  necessary,  in  fact,  that  even 
a  genius  like  Shakspeare  should  at  first  be  one-sided  and  partial 
in  his  labours,  and  pass  successively  through  each  of  the  two  ten- 
dencies, whose  organic  fusion  first  constitutes  the  di'ama  in  its 
highest  signification,  in  order  that  he  might  at  last  penetrate  the 
true  secret  of  (h-amatic  excellence. 

Since  in  "  Pericles "  Shakspeare  followed  Greene,  notAvith- 
standing  that  he  must  have  been  more  powerfully  attracted  by 
Marlowe's  writings,  we  may  from  this  single  fact  infer  that  he 
wrote  this  work  at  a  time  when  tlie  reputation  of  Marlowe  was  not 
yet  fairly  established.  External  evidence  comes  in  aid  of  this  con- 
jecture. Prom  a  citation  in  a  pamplilet  printed  in  1G09,  which 
Malone  (Eced  ii.  249)  combines  with  other  testimony,  it  results 
that  "  Pericles  "  must  have  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
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"The  Lamentable  End  of  Shore's  AVife/'  a  part  of  tlie  okler 
aiionyinous  "  Richard  the  Third/'  and  the  latter  concurrently  uith 
Marlowe's  "  Tamerlane/'  or  "  Faust/' — consefjuently,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Collier  in  his  chapter  on  Marlowe,  about 
1587.  The  silence  of  Meres  as  to  this  piece  proves  nothing,  as 
has  been  already  so  frequently  sho^\•n.  The  addition,  therefore, 
on  the  title-page,  "  the  late  and  much-admired  play,"  unques- 
tionably refers  to  a  revival  of  the  ])iece  in  1008-9,  when  after  a 
long  sleep  it  was  again  brought  on  the  stage,  with  corrections 
perhaps  from  Shakspeare's  own  hand. 

Now,  before  I  proceed  to  apply  the  standard  thus  afforded  by 
the  "  Pericles,"  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  "  Ilemy  the  Sixth,"  and 
the  above-named  comedies,  to  the  older  pieces,  which  are  really 
doubtful,  it  will  be  desii-able  to  strike  off  the  list  those  of  wliicli 
it  is  clear,  both  from  internal  and  external  reasons,  that  Shakspeare 
could  have  had  no  hand  in  their  composition.     These  are 

1.  "  The  Arraitjmnent  of  Paris,"  wliich,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, was  assigned  by  the  booksellers,  Kirkman  and  Winstanley ; 
but  according  to  the  express  t'^'-timony  of  the  famous  Tliomas 
Nash  (in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gent  men  Students  of  both  Univer- 
sities, prefixed  to  Greene's  "  Arcadia,")  it  was  reaUy  the  work  of 
his  friend  George  Peele.  Against  direct  testimony  of  such  weight, 
internal  e\adences  would  avail  nothing,  even  if,  what,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case,  they  were  such  as  to  justify  its  ascription 
to  Shakspeare. 

2.  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle." — Although  Shakspeare's  name  is 
printed  in  full  on  the  title-page  by  the  bookseller,  T.  P.  (Thomas 
Pavier,)  this  play  is  nevertheless  not  his.  Eor  in  several  entries 
in  Henslowe's  Diary  of  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1599,  Dra^-ton, 
AVilson,  and  Hathaway  are  expressly  named  as  the  authors  of 
both  parts  of  it,  (Reed's  Shakspeare,  iii.  388,  &c.)  and  yet  Tieck 
seems  notwithstanding  to  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  work  of  Shak- 
speare's ;  at  least  he  has  admitted  it  without  a  word  of  explanation, 
in  his  translation  entitled  "  Four  Dramas  of  Shakspeare."  Tieck 
is,  we  all  know,  a  most  respectable  authority,  even  when  he  gives 
no  reasons  for  his  opuiion.     It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine 
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the  inward  structure  of  this  piece  a  little  closely.  Now  with  this 
view  it  is  of  importance  in  the  first  place  to  observe^  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  until  after  Shakspeare's  "  Henry 
the  Fourth."  This  is  evident  both  from  the  prologue,  and  from 
many  passages  of  the  drama  itself,  where  allusions  are  made  to 
T'alstaff,  PoinS;,  and  Peto,  and  to  the  highway  robberies  and  other 
irregularities  of  the  youthful  Prince.  This  date,  too,  agrees  with 
Henslowe's  diary,  where  the  play  is  entered  as  first  acted  in  1599, 
and  paid  for  as  a  new  piece.  This  being  the  date  of  its  production, 
it  appears  to  me  inconceivable  how  any  one  could  ever  have  ascribed 
it  to  Shakspeare.  Invention,  diction,  characters,  composition,  and 
a  multitude  of  details — in  short,  the  whole  piece,  speak  decisively 
against  such  an  ascription.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  or 
two.  First  of  all,  what  inducement  could  Shakspeare  have  had  to 
deface  his  owii  picture  of  Henry  the  Fifth's  character,  and  so 
directly  to  contradict  himself,  as  to  describe  the  Kin(/,  whom  in 
the  previous  play  he  had  painted  in  so  honourable  a  liglit,  as  not 
only  dehghting  in  the  remembrance  of  his  youtliful  excesses,  but 
as  playing  at  dice  in  disguise  with  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
worthless  characters?  How,  moreover,  is  it  conceivable,  that 
Shakspeare  at  the  very  meridian  of  liis  career  could  have  given  to 
the  world  a  dramatic  composition  \^'ith  several  wholly  distinct 
actions  so  loosely  connected,  that  notliing,  not  even  in  idea,  holds 
them  together  ?  What  intrinsic  connection,  for  instance,  has  the 
story  of  Lord  Powis  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
Scrope,  and  Gray ;  and  what  again  has  the  latter  to  do  with  the 
fortunes  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  and  the  rash  rebellion  of  Acton, 
Beverley,  and  Murley  ?  A  multitude  of  subordinate  personages, 
such  as  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Ricliard  Lee,  the  Irishman,  Sir  John 
of  Wrotham,  with  his  Dolly,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  Butler,  Chartres,  Cromer,  the  Judges,  the  Mayor, 
Bailiff,  the  Host,  &c.  &c., — mere  officials,  who  altliough  they 
scarcely  take  any  part  in  the  action,  yet  render  necessary  a  num- 
ber of  scenes,  which  closely  examined  appear  to  possess  no  deep 
poetic  significance.  The  leading  characters,  it  is  true,  are  ably 
sketched  and  correctly  worked  out ;  and  yet  we  miss  in  them  that 
roundness,  depth,  and  body,  that  light  movement  and  progressive 
development,  which  distinguish  the  characterization  of  Shakspeare. 
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The  language,  too,  is  likewise  flowing,  humorous  and  sprightly  in 
the  dialogue,  but  without  elevation,  poor  in  thought  and  imagery, 
and  althougli  tolerably  free  irom  long  speeches,  it  is  nevertheless 
flat  and  didl,  and  at  all  events  far  removed  from  the  poetical 
dignity,  massiveness  and  fulness,  as  well  as  devoid  of  the  historic 
terseness  and  energy,  which  characterize  the  diction  of  ''  Richard 
the  Second,''  "liichard  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the  Fourth,"  &c. 
Lastly,  the  comic  parts  especially — the  scene,  for  instance,  between 
the  Simmioner  Harpool,  Sir  John  of  Wrotham,  and  Dolly,  or  that 
between  Acton,  Boure,  Beverley,  and  Murley,  not  only  have  not 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  proper  action  of  the  piece,  but  are  for 
the  most  part  so  low,  spiritless,  and  devoid  of  genuine  wit,  that  not 
a  spark  of  Shakspeare's  facetious  grace  is  to  be  discovered  in  them. 
The  whole,  in  short,  bespeaks  a  poet  who  took  for  his  model  the 
masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  and,  indeed,  laboured  without  disguise 
to  imitate  him,  but  who  was  far  inferior  to  him  both  in  talent  and 
imagination. 

3.  "  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmotiton"  is  a  comedy  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  on  no  other  grounds  than  because  it 
was  found  bound  up  with  two  other  pieces  in  a  volume,  lettered  on 
the  back,  "  Shakspeare,  Vol.  I."  (originally  in  the  possession  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  subsequently  forming  a  part  of  Garrick's 
collection) .  In  the  Registry  at  Stationers'  Hall,  we  find  an  entry 
on  the  Fifth  of  April,  1608 — "Joseph  Huntard,  Thomas  Archer. 
A  book  called  the  'Lyfe  and  Deatlie  of  the  Merrye  Devill  of 
Edmonton,  with  the  pleasant  pranks  of  Smugge  the  Shmyth,  Sir 
John,  and  mine  Hoste  of  the  George,  about  their  Stealing  of 
Venison.  By  T.  B.' "  From  the  precise  designation  of  the  leading 
comic  characters,  it  appears  to  be  the  same  piece  wliich  Tieck  in 
his  Alt-Englische  Theater,  Bd.  11.  has  given  to  Shakspeare. 
But  the  initials  T.  B.  stand  for  the  name  of  the  author.  The  piece 
is  in  my  judgment  superior  to  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle  ;"  at  least  it 
might  well  pass  for  a  juvenile  production  of  our  poet.  How- 
ever, in  the  "Blacke  Booke,"  by  T.  M.,  printed  in  1001., 
(Steevens,  Reed's  Shakspeare,  ii.  129),  it  is  mentioned  conjointly 
M'ith  Th.  HcN^vood's  "  AAYoman  Killed  with  Kindness,"  and  indeed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  both  plays  M'erc  at 
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the  time  quite  new,  and  great  favourites  with  the  muhitude ;  Avhich 
in  the  case  of  "A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness ''  is  fully  established 
from  other  sources  (Collier,  iii.  77.)  This  circumstance  alone 
would  almost  justify  the  conjecture  that  the  "Merry  Devil  of 
Edmonton"  is  also  a  work  of  Heywood's,  and  that,  in  the  Sta- 
tioners' Registry,  T.  B.  stands  by  an  error  of  the  pen  for  T.  H., 
both  because  the  piece  possesses  the  closest  affinity  with  the  style  • 
of  Hey^^ood,  and  also  because  no  eminent  poet  of  tliis  period  is 
known  with  the  initials  T.  B.  At  any  rate,  all  probabihty  of  its 
being  a  work  of  Shakspeare's  is  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
date  of  its  first  appearance,  1600.  Tor  notwithstanding  its 
many  excellencies,  it  is  far  too  bad  to  be  a  production  of  the 
maturity  and  best  period  of  Shakspeare's  poetical  career.  The 
comic  scenes  are  much  better  than  those  of  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle," 
but  yet  far  from  Shakspearean ;  their  wit  and  humour  are  the  wit 
and  humour  of  the  multitude,  and  quite  in  the  style  and  spirit  of 
such  a  popular  writer  as  Heywood,  but  even  on  that  account 
wholly  wanting  in  that  fine  ii'ony  and  profound  latent  humour 
which  mark  the  comedies  of  Shakspeare.  The  action  unfolds 
itself  with  great  ease  and  graceful  movement,  the  scenes  are 
well  arranged  and  closely  connected,  but  yet  no  vestige  is  dis- 
cernible of  that  Kving  ideal  organisation  which  belongs  to  his 
dramas.  The  story  of  Fabel  and  his  compact  with  the  Devil, 
stands  quite  apart  from,  and  is  -VAdiolly  extraneous  to,  the  proper 
action  of  the  fable,  Mhile  the  intrigue  between  Mdlicent  and 
the  young  ]\Iounchensey  is  externally  only,  and  very  loosely,  con- 
nected with  the  poaching  adventures  of  the  parson,  the  smith,  and 
the  landlord  of  the  George,  Avho  have  no  intrinsical  relation  to 
the  plot,  and  are  therefore  poetically  unnecessary.  "We  must 
pass  a  similar  judgment  on  the  language  and  chai-acterization. 
In  both,  the  writer  exliibits  great  talents,  and  has  written  good 
agreeable  "poetry  for  the  people."  But  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare, which  knew  how  to  combine  intimately  and  completely 
the  light  and  popular  ^dth  the  grave  and  lofty,  could  nevef=^^ 
at  least  not  in  1600 — have  written  such  mere  popular  poetry 
as  this.  In  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  again,  we  recog- 
nise a  work  of  the  school  of  Shakspeare;  it  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  a  fantastic  comedy  in  his  style.     But  the  fan- 
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tastic  style  is  exactly  the  most  dilficnlt  in  the  whole  variety 
of  comedy ;  it  re([uires  great  depth  and  solemn  truth  of  poetical 
vicAvs,  and  in  this  the  otherwise  talented  author  of  this  play  was 
manifestly  deficient. 

To  these  tlu'ee  pieces,  the  spuriousness  of  which  is  abundantly 
proved  by  external  evidence  also,  I  shall  add  two  others,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  not  only  unsupported  by  external  autho- 
rity, but  is  likewase  strongly  negatived  by  all  internal  evidences. 
I  allude  to  the  "Fair  Em"  and  the  " Mucedoriis."  These  are 
tlie  two  pieces  Avlu'ch  are  bound  up  in  the  same  volume  Avith  the 
"  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton,"  and  ascribed,  by  the  bookbinder  at 
least,  to  Shakspeare.  Tieck  (Vorzede  zur  Vorschide,  ii.  viii.)  defends 
Shakspeare's  title  to  the  former,  and  remarks  :  "  The  claim  which 
the  binder  has  made  known,  from  whatever  som'ce  he  may  have 
derived  it,  is  not  to  be  rejected  unconditionally,  since  in  any  case 
it  descends  to  us  from  a  period  in  which  the  name  of  Shakspeare 
was  less  honoured  than  that  of  Fletcher.  The  owner  of  the  book 
cannot  have  intended  to  cheat  any  one  but  himself.  Shakspeare 
may  perhaps  have  come  to  London  sooner  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. If  we  assrnne  that  he  arrived  there  as  early  as  158-i-5, 
and  that  inclination  or  necessity  had  driven  him  to  write  anony- 
mously for  the  stage,  this  sketch,  without  any  pretensions  to 
dramatic  characterization,  diction,  or  invention,  may  very  well 
have  been  the  production  of  a  youth,  who,  without  previous  study 
pr  learning,  and  apparently  without  a  poet's  vocation,  gave  to  the 
theatre  this  shadow  without  substance.  It  is  too  bad  and  insipid 
a  tiling  for  either  Marlowe  or  Greene — to  Avhom,  however,  many 
have  ascribed  it;  for  although  the  hrst  scene  exhibits  a  certain 
resemblance  to  Friar  Bacon,  still  there  is  uotliing  of  the  poetic 
spirit,  lightness,  and  grace,  of  this  old  piece."  lieck  himself  can 
scarcely  have  regarded  his  own  reasons  as  strong  or  convincing ; 
for  he  himself  pronounces  it  not  good  enough  for  Greene,  who, 
however,  as  we  know,  did  not  al\Aays  produce  the  best  of  ware,  and 
is  always  deficient  in  character,  diction,  and  invention.  And  besides, 
in  liis  judgment,  which  in  tliis  case  as  in  most  others  is  correct, 
it  docs  not  possess  the  slightest  allinity  with  the  style  of  Shak- 
speare, but  is  sepai-atcd  even  from  the  "  Pericles"  and  the  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  by  an  impassable  gulf.      ^Vll  that  speaks  for  Shak- 
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speare's  authorship  is  reduced,  iu  fact,  to  the  lettering  of  the 
binder,  and  how  weak  this  authority  is  we  have  already  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  "  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton."  The  play  was  very 
possibly  the  production  of  a  youth  who,  "  without  learning  or  prepa- 
ration, and  without  even  a  poet's  vocation/'  devoted  himself  either 
from  want  or  vanity  to  wiriting  for  the  stage ;  but  why  this  youth 
must  necessarily  have  been  Shakspeare,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Again, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  owner  of  the  book  had  Shakspeare's 
name  put  upon  it  because  he  lived  in  an  age  when  it  stood  lower 
in  general  estimation  than  Fletcher's.  He  perphaps  kncAV  little 
or  nothing  of  him,  or  perhaps  had  gained  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  him  tlu"ough  the  spectacles  of  Ben  Jonson ;  so  that,  moved  by 
a  very  general  resemblance  of  the  three  pieces  in  manner  and  con- 
struction to  give  them  a  common  author,  he  ascribed  them  to  the 
best  known  name  of  the  period  to  "ohich  they  unquestionably 
belonged.  Tliis  hypothesis  has  at  least  as  much  probability  in 
its  favour  as  that  of  Tieck,  or  any  other.  If,  therefore,  the  binder's 
lettering  proves  nothing,  so  would  it  in  nowise  help  the  matter,  to 
concede  that  Shakspeare  arrived  in  London  as  early  as  1584  or 
15 85,  and  immediately  came  forward  as  a  stage-poet.  For  Shakspeare 
at  twenty  years  cannot  have  been  without  a  true  poetic  spirit ;  but 
of  this,  as  Tieck  allows,  there  is  not  the  shghtest  trace  in  the 
"  Fair  Emma." 

Lastly,  to  the  pieces  which  are  decidedly  spurious  I  join  the 
"  LoJidon  Prodif/al,"  although  the  only  old  edition  in  existence 
is  of  the  date  of  1605,  and  bears  Shakspeare's  name  in  full  on  the 
title-page.  Now  at  the  first  glance  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
bookseller's  name  for  whom  it  was  printed  is  not  given ;  he  was 
perhaps  ashamed  to  father  his  own  fraud.  Even  Th.  Pavier  placed 
no  more  than  his  initials  on  the  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle."  We 
know  nothing  further  of  the  play,  and  from  the  statements  of 
Steevens  and  Malone  it  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary,  or  in  the  Registry  at  Stationers'  Hall.  But  did  we 
know  notliing  of  tliis  old  edition,  I  am  convinced  that  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  ascribing  the  work  to  Shakspeare.  First  of 
all,  it  cannot  be  one  of  his  youthfid  productions.  The  author 
displays  too  much  knowledge  of  the  stage  for  a  juvenile  poet,  and 
too  much  tact  and  experience  of  life ;  tlie  dialogue,  too,  bespeaks  a 
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practised  writer,  for  it  is  extremely  easy  aud  natural.     But  it  is 
impossible  to  look  upon  it  one  moment  as  a  work  of  Shakspeare's 
practised  pen,   for  its  poetical  merits  ai-e  far  below  those  of  the 
"Pericles"  or  "Titus  Andronicus/'  On  the  whole,  it  is  not  much 
better  than  the  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  with  which,  however,  it  pos- 
sesses so  great  a  resemblance,  both  externally  and  internally,  that 
it  comes  perhaps  from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  three  poets  to  whom 
that  work  is  ascribed ;  at  aU  events  it  belongs  to  the  eminently 
po])ular  school  of  which  we  may  name  Hey  wood,  Dekker,  Drayton, 
and  Eord,  as  the  heads.     In  the  very  spirit  of  this  school,  which 
certaiidy  mordded  its  labom-s  by  the  model  of  Shakspeare,  w'e  here 
meet  with  a  correctly  drawn  and  vivid,  but  slight  and  superficial 
ch.aracterization.     There  is  an  easy  How  in  the  language  and  ver- 
siiication,  but  they  are  without  vigour  or  beauty,  poor  in  thought, 
and  meagre  in  the  expression  of  passion  aud  feeding.     The  scenes 
too  succeed  each  other  with  a  measured  graceful  movement ;  but 
the  action  is  led  by  the  thread  of  an  external  history,  and  does 
not  flow  natm-ally  out  of  the  inmost  depths  of  the  mind.     All  the 
characters  act  more  from  external  influences  than  internal  motives. 
Lucy,  for  instance,  sacrifices  herself  merely  because  she  is,  though 
by  a  forced  marriage,  the  wife  of  her  wedded  husband,  and  the 
latter  (the  Prodigal)  reforms  himself  because  of  the  self-devotion 
of  liis  wife.  Tlie  comic,  too,  is  quite  external,  and  consists  merely 
in  tlie  patois  of  the  Dcvonsliire  clothier,  the  abuse  of  some  ser- 
/  vants,  and,  as  some  perhaps  may  thiidc,  in  the  naive  sunplicity  of 
Bisam  and  his  bride.     Of  that  intrinsic  dialectic  of  irony  wliich  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  aU  Shakspeare's  comedy  the  Avriter  has  no  concep- 
tion. But  the  composition  especiallyis  altogether  un-Shakspearcan. 
I  have  been  at  so  much  pains  to  elucidate  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  our  bard  in  tliis  particular,  that  I  think  I  have  earned 
for  myself  the  right  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  tliis  point  in  a 
critical  estimate  of  a  disputed  work,  than  upon  those  other  charac- 
teristics wliich  any  writer  possessed  of  ordinary  talent  might  suc- 
cessfully imitate.     A  poet's  composition,  liowever,  rests  pre-emi- 
nently on  his  poetic  view  of  the  system  of  things,  and  this  no  one 
can  appropriate  liy  imitation.     Now  in  the  present  piece,  as  well 
as  in  "  Sir  John  Oldcastle,''  we  discover,  no  doul^t,  Shakspeare's 
manner  of  allowing  several  actions  and  several  groups  of  charac- 
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ters  to  advance  collaterally  and  iu  common.  But  these  several 
circles  are  neither  ideally  nor  organically  combined;  they  have 
scarcely  a  mechanical  connection.  The  story  of  the  Prodigal  pos- 
sesses not  the  most  remote  communion  intrinsically  with  the  love 
adventures  of  Bisam,  Oliver,  and  Sir  Arthur;  these  characters,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Weathercock,  Delia,  &c.  are  mere  supernumeraries;, 
without  poetical  bearing  on  the  main  fable.  The  poem  divides 
into  a  proper  dramatic  action,  and  a  number  of  subordinate  unim- 
portant incidents  into  truly  dramatic  personages,  and  mere 
supernumeraries  and  officials ;  and  consequently  hangs  but  loosely 
together.  Every  where  there  is  that  redundance  of  materials  which 
is  so  common  to  popular  writers,  as  aiming  almost  exclusively  at  mo- 
mentary effect.  I  am  therefore  curious  to  know  the  reasons  which 
induced  Tieck  to  admit  the  ''London  Prodigal"  in  his  lately  pub- 
hshed  work,  "  Yier  Schauspielen  Shakespeare's." 

In  the  case  of  the  "Puritan  Widow''— ''1\\q  Widow  of 
Wathng-Streete,"  which  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and  printed 
the  same  year,  with  the  initials  W.  S.  (meaning  probably  Went- 
worth  Smith),  and  of  the  history  of  "King  Stejihe//,"  which  does 
not  possess  even  the  authority  of  initials,  I  may  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  proving  theh  spm-iousness,  since  no  one  as  yet  but 
booksellers  and  catalogue-writers  have  ascribed  them  to  Shak- 
speare.  The  "Duke  Humphrey,"  wliich  even  Drake  mentions 
among  the  pseudo-Shakspeare's  works,  is  most  probably  the 
second   part  of  "  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Of  the  really  doubtful  pieces,  Locrine  is,  perhaps,  tlie  oldest. 
In  the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  the  first  entry  of 
"  The  Lamentable  Tragedie  of  Locrine,  the  eldest  sonne  of  King 
Brutus,"  is,  it  is  true,  the  20th  of  July,  1594,  and  it  was 
printed  the  next  year  by  Th.  Creede.  But  the  very  addition 
on  the  title-page,  "as  newly  set  forth,  overseen,  and  corrected 
by  W.  S."  from  w  hich  Shakspeare's  authorship  has  been  inferred, 
proves  that  it  was  an  older  piece  then  revived.  The  same 
conclusion  foUows  from  many  passages  written  throughout  in 
rhyme;  and  also  from  the  strong  glow  of  partriotism  which 
pervades  the  whole  piece,  and  the  evident  aUusions  to  the  years 
of  1586-8,  when  the  English  were  alarmed  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mary  Queen  of    Scots,  and  the  threatened  in^'asion  by  Spain. 
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In  all  probability  it  was  in  tlii^se  years  that  the  piece  first 
appeared.  Tieck  has  translated  it  in  his  "  Alt  Englischc  Thea- 
ter/' and  prononnced  it  to  be  a  production  of  Shakspeare's 
youthful  muse.  He  tliinks  that  it  contains  in  embryo  most  of 
liis  later  excellencies^  and  that  a  searcliing  eye  will  recognise  his 
genius  in  every  part,  and  that  it  bespeaks  so  loudly  liis  pre- 
dilection for  the  fantastic  and  gigantesque,  that  most  of  the 
speeches  do  but  re-echo  the  tones  of  the  rough  Pyrrhus  in 
"  Hamlet"  (a  tirade  which  is  unquestionably  taken  from  some 
earlier  piece  of  our  poet's).  He  also  supposes  that  Shakspeare 
reprinted  and  published  it,  v,Hh.  additions  and  corrections,  in 
1595,  when  there  was  an  apprehension  of  a  second  Armada. 
I  am  far  from  disputing  tlie  weight  of  these  considerations; 
oidy  they  appear  to  me  insufficient  to  refute  the  statement  of 
the  title-page,  that  the  piece  was  but  revised,  overseen,  and 
corrected  by  W.  S.  It  possesses,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  leading 
springs  of  action  which  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  other  works — 
as,  for  instance,  the  division  of  the  kingdom  by  a  d}ing  father — 
the  appearance  of  ghosts — family  dissensions,  Sec. ;  and  some 
of  the  characters — Humbler,  for  example,  Albanaclit,  and  Es- 
trild,  remind  us  of  the  "  Titus  Andronicus."  But  such  general 
motives  are  found  commonly  in  aU  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
day,  and  any  resemblance  in  the  external  drawing  of  the  cha- 
racters may  easily  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  touch  of 
revision.  To  recognise  Shakspeare's  mind  and  tone  in  "Lo- 
crine,"  can  only  mean  to  perceive  that  the  general  s})irit  and 
sentiments  of  the  drama  agree  well  with  Shakspeare's  character. 
As  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  spirited  patriotism  of  the  piece, 
every  high-minded  Englishman  Mould  doubtless  at  this  time 
have  been  in  unison  with  Shakspeare  on  tliis  point.  One  sen- 
timent pervaded  the  breasts  of  the  whole  people.  Lastly,  the 
similarity  between  it  and  the  rude  language  of  Pyrrhus  woidd 
seem  to  make  more  against,  than  for,  the  opinion  of  Tieck. 
For  the  modesty  of  Shakspeare  no  where,  not  even  in  prologues 
or  epilogues,  allowed  of  the  slightest  seK-praise,  and  on  this 
gTound  alone  we  think  the  lines  in  "  Hamlet "  can  hardly  belong 
to  any  work  of  his  own.  But,  tliis  hypothesis  failing,  the  diction 
likewise  of  "  Locrine"  is  anything  but  Shakspearean ;  it  is,  in  the 
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first  place^    much   heavier,    more   diffuse  and   tedious,    than   in 
"  Titus  Andi'onicus  "  and  "  Henry  the  Sixth/"  and  has  not  the 
grace  and  tenderness  of  the  "  Pericles  "  to  compensate  for  these 
faults.     Ahhough  it  exhibits  some  affinity  with  "  Titus  Androni- 
cus,"  yet  the  expression  of  passion  is  more  measured,  less  vigo- 
rous, and  more  transparent.     It  wants  the  stormy  exaggerated 
elevation  which  we  should  have  been  prepared  to  look  for  from 
the  youthful   SJtakf;j)eare,   when   treating   such  a  subject;    the 
language  is  evidently  choice,   artificial,  and  adorned  with  pom- 
pous epithets  and  figm-es — indeed,  the  reflections  which  so  con- 
stantly occur,  not  oidy  in  the  dialogue,  but  also  in  the  prologues 
to  the  several  acts,  alone  bespeak  an  older  artist,  and  one  more 
completely  master  of  his  subject,  and  form  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  youtliful  colouring  of  "  Titus  Andronicus."     This    circum- 
stance  is    of   great   importance,    since   these  two   dramas  must 
have  appeared  nearly  about  the  same  time — "Locrine,"  perhaj^s, 
being  the  older — and  re\dsed  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  the  Armada 
(1588).      Lastly,   I  cannot  discover  in  "Locrine"  any  trace   of 
Shakspeare^s  fuie  sense  for  the  beauty  of  dramatic  form.     The  story 
is  by  no  means  of  an  epical  caste ;  and  this  defect,  therefore,  can  in 
nowise  be  palliated  on  this  plea,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Pericles." 
On  the  contrary,  it  admitted,  as  much  as  the  "Titus  Androni- 
cus,"  of  an  organic,    ideal   roundness    of  form,   and   which,  in 
the  latter  piece,  Shakspeare  has  at  least  attempted.     But  the 
author  of  "  Locrine  "  evidently  possessed  not  the  least  conception 
of  the  peculiarly  Shakspearean  principle  of  composition,  in  which 
all  centred  in  and  issued  from  a  particular  view  of  life  (Idea). 
The    long    scene    of   Brutus"     death — indeed,    the    whole   first 
act — is  merely  a  prologue :  it  belongs  to  the  past,  and  is  conse- 
quently entirely  unconnected  with  the  proper  di-amatic  and  ex- 
isting action.     The  latter  does  not  commence  until  the  second 
act,  "where  it  immediately  diverges  into  two  branches :   on  one 
side,  the  story  of  Humber,  Hubba,  and  Estrild;  on  the  other, 
Locrine  and  his  wife,  with  his  mother  and   uncle.      The  two 
groups  are   brought   into    outward   contact,    indeed,    by   means 
of  purely  factitious  incidents ;  they  do  not  revolve  concentrically 
around  a  common  ground-idea.     Humber's  story  conveys   a  very 
different  lesson  from  that  set  forth  by  the  deeds  and  suficrings 
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of  Locrinc.  llubba  and  Albanacht  are  mere  subordinate  cha- 
racters, \\\\o  enter  and  again  take  leave  of  the  action  from  purely 
external  motives.  We  miss  throughout  that  living  ideal  relation 
of  the  incidents  and  characters  to  each  other,  and  that  organic 
contrariety,  which  mark  the  composition  of  Shakspeare  even  in 
his  earliest  works — the  "  Titus"  and  the  '^ Pericles."  The  comic 
parts  alone  constitute  an  exception.  The  histoiy  of  Strumbo 
and  his  two  wives,  forms,  something  in  Shakspeare's  manner,  a 
comic  counterpart  to  "  Locrine."  But  it  is  even  in  these  that 
I  am  inclined  to  see  Shakspeare's  correcting  and  improving  hand. 
Both  in  spirit  and  shape  they  are  marked  with  the  stamp  of 
Shakspeare,  and  possess  a  decided  affinity  to  the  comic  scenes 
in  "  Pericles,"  "  flenry  the  Sixth,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  Src.  They  may,  therefore,  have  been  added  by  Shak- 
speare A^holly,  or  at  least  mostly,  from  his  own  resources,  whereas 
he  merely  con-ected  and  altered  the  other  parts,  and  occasionally 
introduced  a  verse  or  two  of  liis  o^vn.  AYhether,  however,  tliis 
is  one  of  the  pieces  on  account  of  which  Greene  reproached 
the  youthful  Shakspeare  with  adorning  himself  in  the  feathers 
of  others,  and  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it  was  originally  a  work 
of  Peelers,  as  the  choice  and  elaborate  language  might  lead  us 
to  conclude,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide.  On  tliis  point  Tieck 
perhaps  will  furnisli  better  information.  At  all  events,  by  the 
initials  W.  S.  on  the  title-page  of  the  old  edition,  no  AVentworth 
Smith  (as  ]\Ialone  believes),  nor  any  one  else,  is  meant,  but 
Sliakspeare,  for  of  this  initial-feUuw  of  Shakspeare  we  know 
that  his  poetical  career  did  not  commence  until  ten  years  after 
the  appearance  of  "Locrine."  In  Henslowe's  diary  he  is  first 
mentioned,  in  1599,  as  the  author  of  the  "  ItaKan  Tragedy" 
(Collier,  iii.  98). 

To  the  '^Locrine"  the  older  "  Kinr/  John"  immediately  attaches 
itself.  First  of  all,  it  must  have  appeared  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  it.  Por  the  "  Troublesome  Eeign  of  John  King  of  England,"  in 
two  parts,  was  printed  as  early  as  1591  without  the  author's  name, 
for  the  bookseller  Sampson  Clarke,  and  seems  to  have  been  written 
about  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Invasion,  or  at  least  soon  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  (15SS).  This  is  evident  both  from  the 
fanatical  zeal  against  the  Papists,  as  well  as  from  the  ardent  pa- 
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triotism  and  warlike  feeling  wliicli  speak  throughout  the  whole, 
conjoined  with  many  allusions  to  foreign  invaders,  and  the  uncon- 
querable power  of  England,  so  long  as  she  is  at  peace  \^'ithin  her- 
self. Besides,  in  the  first  part,  there  are  many  passages  in  rhyme 
which  are  much  more  rare  in  the  second  act,  probably  because,  as 
Collier  conjectures,  many  were  got  rid  of  in  a  subsequent  revision. 
The  piece  has  been  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  on  the  authority  of  a 
later  edition  of  1611  for  the  bookseller  J.  Helme,  where  Shak- 
speare^s  name  occurs  on  the  title-page  under  the  initials  W.  S.,but 
which  is  fully  given  in  the  subsequent  edition  of  1622  for  Th. 
Dewe.  English  critics,  however,  are  almost  unanimous  in  regard- 
ing this  as  a  bookseller's  fraud  ;  Steevens  alone  was  at  fiirst  inclined 
to  look  upon  it  as  genuine.  On  the  other  hand,  Schlegel  has 
maintained  that  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  probable  that  it  comes  from 
the  hand  of  Shakspeare ;  and  Tieck  (Alteng.  Theat.  I.  xvi.)  pro- 
nounces it  without  hesitation  a  work  of  liis  youth.  The  composi- 
tion, he  says,  characterization,  and  indeed  every  Kne,  bears  so 
decided  a  stamp  of  Shakspeare's  genius,  that  it  is  ridiculous  of 
English  critics  to  assign  it  to  Greene  or  Marlowe,  or  any  other, 
merely  because  of  their  own  opinion  that  it  is  too  poor  and  unworthy 
to  be  Shakspeare's.  In  general,  I  concur  in  opinion  with  Tieck. 
Only  I  cannot  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  assert  that  everij  line  is 
stam];)cd  with  the  genius  of  Shakspeare.  He  may  perhaps  have 
remodelled  an  older  work  of  some  other  writer  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  justify  him  in  assuming  for  his  labours  the  title  of  a  new 
and  original  creation,  or,  what  at  this  date  was  a  common  practice 
— a  reUc  of  that  custom  of  the  middle  ages  of  transacting  all  the 
business  of  life  by  guilds  and  corporations — he  may  have  laboured 
on  it  in  conjunction  with  other  pens.  I  derive  support  for  my 
own  view  principally  from  the  comic  parts — ^the  scenes  between 
Eaulconbridge  and  the  Monks  and  Nuns.  These  are  so  low  and 
rude,  that  I  can  recognise  in  them  little  if  any  of  Shakspeare's 
facetious  grace.  Had  Shakspeare  written  such  scenes,  he  would 
at  least  have  ennobled  the  indelicacy  of  them  by  wit  and  humour ; 
but  of  these  there  is  not  the  least  vestige.  The  fountain  of  wit 
which  had  gushed  forth  so  plenteously  in  "  Locrine,"  "  Pericles,'' 
and  "  Henry  the  Sixth,"  seems  quite  dried  up :  the  comic  con- 
sists in  the  bare  fact,  and  the  fact  itself  is  but  a  coarse  libel  on 
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the  triitli.     It  is  in  vain  to  plead,  that  the  poet  has  lierc  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  national  feeling,  and 
has  made  a  sacrifice  to  popnlar  wit ;    for  of  the  latter  even  it  is 
hardly   possible    to    speak    in   tlie   present   ease :    and   besides, 
Shakspeare  could  always  tlirow  a  poetic  radiance  over  genuine 
vulgar  wit — as  is  abundantly  seen  in  the  "  Locrine,"    "  Pericles," 
and  others  of  his  youthful  productions.     But  how,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  did  Shakspeare  allow  such  scenes  to  stand  when  he  revised 
the  whole  ?  Because  it  was  exactly  these  scenes  that  were  most 
likely  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  humour  of  the  time.   Again,  they 
are  distinguished  by  short  rhjoning  verses,  and  by  a  language  of 
wliich  there  is  not  the  most  distinct  counterpart  to  be  found  in  all 
the  other  dramas  of  Shakspeare.     Besides  the  comic  parts,  perhaps 
the  long  scene  before  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  part  the  scene  between  the  Monk  and  the  Abbot,  which 
is  very  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  censured,  are  from 
a  foreign  hand.     All  the  rest  I  look  upon  as  Shakspeare's  pro- 
perty.    Some  passages,  e.  y.  that  in  the  first  part,  where  Taulcon- 
bridge  prefers  to  be  the  bastard  of  the  Lion-hearted  Richard,  than 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  old  Eaulconbridge ;  the  scenes  between 
Hubert  and  Prince  Arthur,   between  John  and  the  Prophet  of 
Porafret,  Philip  Paulconbridge,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  several  soHlo- 
quies  of  John,  are  so  profoundly  poetical,  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  say  from  whose  hand  they  coidd  come,  if  not  from  Shak- 
/  speare's.     The  language  and  characterization,   also,  are  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  him.     Of  the  former,  even  Malonc  (Reed's  Sh. 
XIV.  258)  allows  that  it  possesses  the  closest  resemblance  vsath 
that  of  '^  Ilemy  the  Sixth,"  and  that  both  pieces  must  necessarily 
have  had  the  same  author.     With  him,  it  is  true,  tliis  resemblance 
does  but  form  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  work,  while  with  us, 
who  are  thorouglily  convinced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  "  Henry 
the  Sixth,"  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary.    Of  the 
characters,  those  of  Jolm,  of  Paulconbridge,  Hubert,  and  Arthui-, 
are  distinguished  as  genuine  Shakspearean  designs,  though  in  the 
rough  outline  and  strong  colouring  we  recognise  an  unpractised 
hand.     The  other  characters  also  are  ably  drawn  for  a  young  poet 
without  experience  in  the  historical  drama.     Lastly,  tlie  composi- 
tion presents  in  all  essential  points  the  exact  form  that  the  subject 
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afterwards  received  from  hisinore  practised  hand  in  the  later  "  King 
John."  To  develope  the  gi-ound-idea  of  the  piece  woukl  only  be 
to  repeat  my  former  remarks  on  the  latter  play.  I  may  also  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  entering  into  a  close  comparison  of  the  two 
dramaa,  since  the  excellent  version  of  Tieck  will  enable  my  readers 
to  do  this  for  themselves.  I  will  only  add  the  remark,  that  if  the 
older  "  King  John"  be,  as  I  believe,  in  the  main  Shakspeare's  pro- 
•perty,  then  Meres,  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasmy,''  must  have  meant  this 
and  not  the  later  piece.  His  testimony,  indeed,  is  adverse  to  the 
opinion  of  EngKsh  critics  ;  for  if  the  older  King  John  be  through- 
out spm-ious,  then  we  must  date  the  later  one  as  early  as  1598; 
against  which,  however,  diction,  versification,  characterization,  and 
composition,  and  many  single  passages,  furnish  decisive  evidence. 
Tlie  later,  and  unquestioned  '^  King  Jolm,"  did  not  probably  appear 
before  1610  or  11;  to  judge  from  the  repeated  reprints  of  the 
older  plays  in  this  year.  The  earher  piece  may  have  been  originally 
composed  in  1585-7 — by  whom  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  since 
it  lies  before  us  in  so  changed  a  shape  from  its  original.  It  was 
probably  remodelled  soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  may  in  its  new  form  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  many  pieces 
with  wliich  the  English  stage  celebrated  the  great  national  victory. 
That  the  young  poet  has  here,  as  weU  as  in  the  "Titus  Andronicus,'' 
kept  close  to  Marlowe's  model,  and  that  in  this  respect  the  present 
piece  may  be  regarded  as  the  transition  to  the  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
must  be  clear  to  every  one  tolerably  acquainted  with  j\Iarlowe's 
style.  As  compared,  however,  with  the  "  Titus,"  the  youthful  and 
extravagant  ebullition  of  fancy  appears  greatly  modified ;  the  tragic 
does  not  travail  in  birth  with  the  horrible  ;  the  characters,  although 
harshly  and  roughly  drawn,  have  much  of  human  nature  in  their 
composition.  The  poet  appears  to  have  already  discovered  the 
faidts  of  his  model,  and  evidently  has  sought  to  avoid  them ;  but 
above  all,  he  has  everywhere  displayed  liis  usual  high  estimation 
of  the  truth  and  dignity  of  liistory,  which  are  no  where  violated 
except  in  those  scenes  wliich  we  have  already  pronounced  the 
property  of  another. 

"  Arden  ofFeversham,"Q,  domestictragedy,  entered  at  Stationers' 
HaU  on  the  3rd  April,  1592,  and  printed  the  same  year,  (and  again 
in  1599  and  1633,  but  in  all  cases  without  the  author's  name,)  is 
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unsupported  by  any  external  autlioiity.     The  first  who  ascribed  it 
to  Shakspcare^  was  Jacob,  a  bookseller  of  Feversham,  in  liis  reprint 
of  it  in  1770,  who  did  so  on  the  ground  of  some  unimportant 
parallel  passages.     Internal  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  it 
very  questionable  whether  it  was  even  a  juvenile  production  of  our 
poet.    Tieck  (Vorschule,  I.  xxi.)  enters  at  length  into  the  criticism 
of  the  piece.     I  conciu*  in  general  with  tlie  praises  he  awards  it. 
But  his  criticism  is  one-sided ;  he  entirely  passes  over  the  defects 
of  the  play,  which  arc  far  from  being  confined  to  a  few  excrescences, 
exaggerations,  and  faulty  verses.     As  to  the  language,  it  is  for  the 
most  part  poetical,  but  yet  too  broad,  tedious,  and  monotonous,  for 
the  gusliing  fulness  of  Shakspeare's  mind  :  it  is  not  unfi-equently 
too  exquisite,  and  the  form  too  fine  for  the  meagre  matter,  and 
occasionally  reminds  the  reader  of  that  great  "  artifex  verborum,'' 
George  Pecle.     The  characters  are  no  doubt  generally  true  and 
life-like ;  some,  however — as  for  instance  FrankHn,  the  Painter,  and 
Susan — are  too  slight,  vague,and  ill  defined  sketches,  while  others  are 
inconsistent  with  themselves.     Thus,  Michael  the  servant  of  Ai-den, 
shortly  after  writing  a  very  confused  and  ridiculously  stupid  love- 
letter,  describes  (Act  III.  Sc.  1,)  in  very  choice,  not  to  say  exalted 
language,  the  agonies  of  his  conscience ;  so  also  Black  Will,  a 
murderer  of  the  most  ordinary  stamp,  speaks  at  times  in  the  same 
tone  and  style  as  the  sententious  Franklin.     All  this  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  unfailing  tact  with  which  Shakspeare  sharply  dis- 
/tinguishes  his  characters,  not  only  in  matter  but  also  in  form,  of 
which  the  first  germ  may  be  traced  even  in  "  Pericles.^'     The 
composition  hke^ise  is  more  in  the  style  of  Greene  than  of  Shak- 
speare ;  /.  c.  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  com'se,  without  winding  or 
complication  of  any  kind ;  one  attempt  succeeds  another  to  fulfil 
the  murderous  design,  but  external  accidents,  without  any  ideal 
significance,  constantly  hinder  the  execution  of  a  deed  which  we 
see  in  the  fnst  scene  to  be  ah-eady  determined  upon.     For  fom- 
entire  scenes  the  plot  is  in  laboiu-  with  this  single  deed,  wliich  forms 
,  the  sole  matter  of  the  action,  and  accordingly  the  representation 
soon  grows  tedious.     Nay  more,  there  is  not  even  an  adequate 
motive  for  the  unnatural  crime.     Arden  is  murdered  for  no  offence, 
at  least  for  none  which  poetic  justice  requires  to  be  punished  ;  for 
his  treatment  of  Read  cannot  deserve  such  a  penally.     Alice,  his 
wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  who  could  love  and  still  loves  Arden, 
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conspires  against  his  life^  with  the  low  object  of  a  guilty  passion^ 
which  is  laid  before  us  fully  grown  and  mature^  without  its  groM-th, 
being  explained  or  explicable  by  her  own  character  and  circum- 
stances. The  piece  is  without  an  idea  or  a  view  of  life  universally 
true.  All  that  is  set  forth  before  us  is  the  commission  of  a 
single  crime  by  certain  parties,,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  repre- 
sentation is  loaded  with  a  ballast  of  wholly  unimportant  and 
secondary  characters — such  as  Lord  Cheyney^  the  Host^  the  Gold- 
smith, the  Sailor,  the  Ferryman,  who  have  scarcely  an  external 
reference  to  the  action.  The  occasion,  too,  wliich  the  poet  takes 
of  appending  a  comic  scene  or  two,  {e.  g.  Act  IV.  Sc.  2,  3,)  do 
not  in  the  least  bespeak  Shakspeare's  great  talents  for  comedy, 
which,  however,  shew  themselves  so  distinctly  in  '"^Pericles"  and 
"  Locrine."  The  subject  is  drawn  from  the  "  Chronicles,"  which 
narrate  at  leng-th  the  story  which  really  happened  in  1550,  and 
excited  a  great  sensation  at  the  time.  The  invention  is  so  far  Shak- 
pearean,  as  the  poet,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  has  adhered 
closely  to  his  sources.  Of  the  other  merits  of  the  piece,  the 
reader  can  easily  judge  for  himself.  In  such  cases  as  the  present 
criticism  ultimately  resolves  itself  into  feeling.  Mine  is  decidedly 
against  the  authenticity.  If,  notwithstanding,  it  really  be  from 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  it  must  at  all  events  be  one  of  the  very 
earliest  of  hjs  youthful  productions,  and  even  have  preceded  the 
"  Pericles,"  and  the  revision  of  the  "  Locrine,"  and  composed  in 
that  case  about  1585-6,  after  the  model  of  Greene  and  Peele. 
And  yet  the  piece  cannot  well  have  been  of  so  early  a  date.  Por, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  until  1586  that  Marlowe 
introduced  blank  verse  on  a  public  stage,  and  it  naturally  took 
some  time  before  it  was  estabUshed  in  the  pubMc  favour.  In  all 
of  Shakspeare's  older  dramas  we  meet  with  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  rhyming  passages.  In  the  work  before  us,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  not  one ;  nay  more,  even  the  rhyming  couplet 
with  which  in  a,U  his  plays  Shakspeare  frequently  closes  a  long 
speech  or  scene,  occurs  only  four  times  in  "  Ai'den  of  Pevers- 
ham."  It  can,  therefore,  have  hardly  been  written  more  than 
two  years  previous  to  the  date  of  the  earhest  impression.  In  this 
case  it  would  fall  to  the  same  time  as  the  "  Henry  the  Sixth," 
and  the  earlier  comedies.  I  take  it,  therefore,  to  be  most  impro- 
bable that  it  is  a  work  of  Shakspeare's.     The  poet  of  "  Henry 
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the  Sixlli"  /*•  already  fully  and  entirely  81iakspcare,  whereas  it  is 
inipo.-ssible  to  attribute  the  "  Arden  of  Fevenshaiu"  to  hiiiij  exeept 
ill  tlie  imtnatitrity  of  his  genius. 

I  have  less  doubt  with  regard  to  "  The  Life  and  Death  of 
Thomas  Lord  Cronncc/I,"  which  Tieck  has  also  translated  in  his 
"Vier  Schauspielen  Shakspeare's."  It  is  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  11th  August,  lG02,Math  the  note,  "as  it  was  lately  acted  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants,"  /.  <?.  by  Shakspeare's  com- 
pany. It  was  printed  the  same  year,  with  Shakspeare's  initials  on 
the  title-page.  That  here  again  AV.  S.  stands  for  Weutwoilh 
Smith,  with  whose  name  the  English  critics  are  always  ready  to 
stop  the  gap,  is  improbable,  simply  on  tliis  {xcccunt,  that  Smilh 
was  at  tliis  time  closely  connected  with  lienslowe's  company.  At 
least,  according  to  this  person's  diaiy,  not  less  than  fourteen  plays 
were  fm-uished  by  this  writer  to  the  Lord  Admiral's  company, 
between  April,  1601,  and  March,  1603.  In  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  co-operation  of  other  writers.  By  himself,  and 
unassisted,  Wentw^ortli  Smith  appears  to  have  written  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  intended. 
However,  this  Avould  be  at  best  but  a  bookseller's  authority,  and 
M-hich,  as  we  have  pre\dously  seen,  is  good  for  nothing.  If,  there- 
fore, the  internal  structm-e  is  to  decide  the  question,  the  first  poinl 
wiU  be,  to  determine  the  date  of  its  original  production.  The 
note  in  the  Ilegistry  at  Stationers'  Hall  Mould  speak  for  1601  or 
1602,  if  we  had  not  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  "Pericles,"  that 
such  notices  are  worth  nothing.  AVith  far  greater  certainty  does 
the  gi'eat  number  of  rhjming  verses  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  this 
drama  allow  us  to  infer  that  the  representation  of  it  hi  1601 
was  only  a  revival.  If,  then,  we  may^  throw  it  back  to  the  period 
before  1592,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
9l  juvenile  production  of  our  poet.  In  such  a  case  we  can  see  a 
good  reason  for  his  unwiUingness  to  publish  it  with  his  name  in 
full.  For  he  evidently  must  have  allowed  it  to  lie  by  him  vith- 
out  altering  or  correcting  it.  The  cause  of  this,  again,  may  have 
been  a  comiction,  that  without  entirely  recasting  it,  it  was 
impossible  to  reduce  it  to  a  more  perfect  shape-  The  form,  /.  e. 
the  dramatic  composition,  is  in  the  highest  degree  defective,  lis 
narrative  manner,  which  follows  one  by  one  the  diilerent  stages  of 
a  man's  life,  and  so  diiidesthc  whole  into  a  corresponding  number 
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of  smaller  pieces^  may  suit  well  enough  the  epical  and  fantas- 
tical subject-matter  of  the  "  Pericles,"  but  not  the  historical 
materials  of  Cromwell.  Por  the  legend  is  essentially  the  past 
poetically  projected  into  the  present,  or  rather  the  present  into 
the  past;  and  consequently  its  form  is  the  Epos — narration. 
History,  however,  is  only  liistory  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  imperish- 
able present  which  lives  unto  all  futurity ;  consequently,  no  poe- 
tical form  is  so  suitable  to  it  as  the  strictly  dramatic — that  intrinsic 
unity  of  space,  time,  and  action,  which  pervades  all  the  later  dramas 
of  Shakspeare.  But  in  the  present  piece  all  tlu-ee  are  alike 
violated.  The  first  act  has  different  fundamental  relations,  and 
a  different  significancy,  from  the  second  and  the  third,  &c.  The 
unity  is  confined  to  the  unity  of  the  person  whose  life  and  for- 
tunes are  depicted  in  the  di-ama.  And  yet  how  admirably  is 
the  skill  with  which  the  poet  has  dexterously  taken  up  again  the 
many  loosely  connected  threads,  and  collected  together  all  the 
different  personages  whom  he  had  brought  before  us  at  separate 
times  and  occasions,  although  he  could  not  give  a  proper  close  to 
their  dramatic  existence.  And  yet  I  think  I  can  discern  in  it 
Shakspeare^s  fine  taste  in  giving  roundness  and  totality  to  the  most 
dissimilar  materials ;  for  the  basis  of  the  whole  piece  is  a  single 
view  of  life,  even  though  it  be  but  very  general,  and  of  an  epical, 
rather  than  a  dramatic,  cast.  And  this  is  the  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty  of  hfe,  now  sinking  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  misfortune 
and  poverty,  and  now  SAvelling  again  to  the  full  flood  of  glory 
and  magnificence.  And  this  view  is  not  only  illustrated  by  the 
fortunes  of  Cromwell,  but  also  in  the  manifold  alterations  of  good 
and  ill  luck  which  attend  Bannister  and  his  family,  and  also  in 
the  circumstances  of  Bagot,  Bedford,  Trescobald,  and  not  except- 
ing honest  Hodge  and  Seely.  The  characterization  follows  the 
rules  of  epic  composition :  Cromwell  is  drawn  invariably  noble, 
amiable,  talented,  and  lofty  in  his  aims ;  liis  father  (a  poulterer) 
is  kind-hearted;  Gardiner,  ambitious,  envious,  and  intriguing; 
the  Didces  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  ordinary  courtiers,  dehghted 
at  the  fall  of  a  powerful  rival,  but  \nthout  vigour  or  courage  to 
lend  a  hand  in  accomphshing  the  object  of  their  wishes ;  Bedford, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  courtier,  grateful,  full 
of  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  his  friend,  but  without  talent  or  energy 
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to  afford  him  any  active  assistance ;  Bannister,  an  nnfortunaie  but 
innocent  individual ;  Frescobald,  a  perfectly  uoble  character ;  and 
Bagot,  on  tlie  other  hand,  a  wretch  from  head  to  foot;  Hodge,  a 
foolish,  well-meaning  simpleton,  whose  folly  is  his  good  fortune, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  figures  arc  exhibited  outwardly  only,  in  slight 
but  correct  outhnc.  The  secret  depths  of  their  inmost  feelings 
are  closely  sealed;  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  actually  take  a 
share  in  the  action,  that  they  seem  at  all  to  stand  out  from  the 
canvas.  The  comic  characters,  howevc^r — the  (;ldcr  Cromwell, 
Hodge,  Seely,  and  his  wife — exliibit  at  times  a  touch  of  Shak- 
speare's  wit.  And  yet  the  language,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
me  hesitate  again.  It  has,  indeed,  a  general  affinity  with  the 
straightforward  calm  epic  flow,  the  graceful  movement,  and  clear 
transparency  and  simplicity,  of  the  diction  of  "  Pericles."  But 
the  gems  of  Shakspeare's  style — his  figures  and  thoughts,  which 
glitter  in  every  part  of  "  Pericles" — his  pecrdiar  brevity  and  rapid 
unexpected  turns — the  sudden  alternation  from  the  language  of 
feeling  to  that  of  reflection,  and  that  wonderful  omnipresence  of 
mind  which  instantaneously  brings  together  the  remotest  ideas — 
in  short,  all  the  tokens  which,  even  in  "  Pericles,"  announce  Shak- 
speare's  future  unlimited  command  of  language,  are  here  almost 
entirely  wanting;  a  few^  occasional  traces  of  them  can  alone  be 
discovered.  These  circumstances  constitute  no  slight  objection  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  piece,  unless  we  could  set  it  down  as  the 
very  earliest  of  his  pen,  and  written  probably  even  prior  to  the 
"  Pericles,"  or  take  it  to  be  an  unfinished  sketch,  which  he  had 
rapidly  executed  to  meet  some  momentary  demand.  The  latter 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  structure  of  the  first  tliree  acts 
especially,  wliich  are  throughout  devoid  of  adequate  motives ;  the 
scenes  are  short  and  rapidly  changed,  while  the  representation  is 
carried  superficially  over  a  variety  of  actions — a  sure  sign  of  hasty 
composition,  which,  though  in  a  less  degree,  also  marks  the  last  t^o 
scenes.  In  all  this  we  may  perhaps  discover  a  further  reason  for 
Shakspeare's  unwillingness  to  allow  his  full  name  to  be  affixed  to  the 
])ublication.  And  thus  neglected  by  the  author  liimself,  the  piece 
a])])ears  to  have  been  overlooked  by  his  friends  Heminge  and 
C'ondell;  at  least,  with  this  hy])othesis,  it  would  cease  to  be  sur- 
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prising  that  it  had  no  place  in  the  folio  of  1623.  All  this,  like 
most  other  matters  in  this  field  of  inquiry,  is  in  truth  but  mere 
conjecture^  and  so,  in  my  judgment,  the  genuineness  of  the  piece 
must  be  conjectural,  though  certainly  not  improbable.  In  the 
great  number  of  poets,  whose  merits  were  far  from  ordinary,  who 
belonged  to  the  school  of  Shakspeare,  but  who  are  almost  wholly 
unkno'\^Ti  to  us,  (for  how  poor  is  Dodsley's  Collection  compared 
with  the  profusion  of  plays  mentioned  in  Henslowe^s  Diary  alone,) 
I  at  least  have  not  sufficient  confidence  in  my  own  judgment  to 
give  an  unhesitating  verdict ;  indeed,  if  I  were  not  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Tieck,  I  could  never  have  ventured  to  advance  a 
conjectural  affirmative  against  the  almost  unanimous  negative  of 
English  critics. 

In  my  opinion,  the  liistorical  tragedy  of  "  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  Black  Prince,"  evinces  more  of  the  mind  and  style  of 
Shakspeare  than  any  of  the  pieces  hitherto  considered ;  and  yet 
the  ascription  of  it  to  that  author  rests  on  no  authority  but  that  of 
old  Catalogues,  and  is  consequently  almost  entirely  unsupported 
by  external  evidence.  It  is  entered  not  less  than  four  times  at 
Stationers'  Hall;  the  first  entry  being  under  the  1st  of  Dec, 
1595,  and  the  last  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1625'.  It  was 
fu-st  printed  in  1596,  and  again  in  1599,  both  times  without  the 
author's  name.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  later  editions.  The 
mere  fact  that  these  two  editions  are  anonymous,  proves  nothing, 
however,  since  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  oldest  edition 
of  "Eichard  the  Second,"  (1597),  of  "Henry  the  rourth," 
first  part  (1598),  "  Henry  the  Fifth,"  (lOUO),'  "  Eidiard  the 
Third,"  (1597),  and  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet;"  and  since  this  cir- 
cumstance admits  of  a  ready  explanation  in  the  relative  position 
which  at  this  period  the  drama  held  in  English  literature,  and 
partly  also  in  the  infancy  of  Shakspeare's  fame.  And  even  if  the 
later  editions,  which,  according  to  the  Stationers'  Registry,  ap- 
peared somewhere  about  the  years  1609,  1617,  and  1625,  were 
also  without  any  author's  name,  still  this  no  doubt  startling  cir- 
cumstance might  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  nature  of  the 
piece  itself.  The  last  two  acts,  for  instance,  are  full  of  bitter 
and  rancorous  invectives  against  the  Scotch,  which,  as  the  Ian- 
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gnage  of  Eiifrlisli  palriotism,  iniglit  have  been  very  acce])tal)l('  to 
Elizabclli,  (who,  it  is  well  known,  loved  her  successor  as  Httle  as 
his  mother,  ;\m\  was  never  at  ease  when  Scotland  was  named,) 
but  would  have  been  higldy  offensive  to  the  cars  of  James. 
To  this  monarch,  Shakspeare,  as  we  formerly  saw,  was  indebted  for 
many  marks  of  favour,  and  he  has  cousecjucntly  praised  and 
extolled  him  in  many  of  his  pieces.  In  order,  therefore,  not 
to  violate  the  obligations  of  ingratitude,  he  perhaps  expressly 
disavowed  the  paternity  of  "  Edward  the  Third,''  or  at  least  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  left  to  its  fate  a  piece  with  which  he  had  proba- 
bly other  reasons  also  to  feel  dissatisfied.  Hence,  then,  it  admits 
of  explanation,  how  a  poem  which  bears  so  decidedly  the  stamp 
of  Shakspeare's  genius,  was  omitted,  or  perhaps  intentionally 
excluded,  from  the  foho  edition  of  his  works,  mIucIi  his  friends 
Ileminge  and  Condell  collected.  It  belonged  in  all  probability  to 
iShakspearc's  carhest  labours,  and  was  written  two  years  before  the 
earliest  impression.  This  early  date  seems  to  follow  from  the  lan- 
guage and  versification,  which  contains  many  rhyming  passages, 
and  especially  from  the  composition,  wdiich,  when  we  consider  the 
piece  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  but  pronounce  to  be  defective.  The 
fu'st  two  acts  stand  independently  by  themselves,  and  possess  in 
some  measure  an  intrinsic,  but  nothing  of  an  external,  con- 
nexion with  the  next  three.  The  former  are  taken  up  abnost 
exclusively  with  the  king's  passion  for  t1ie  beautiful  Countess  of 
Sahsbury,  whom  he  had  rescued  from  the  Scottish  host.  In  the 
following  scenes  this  intrigue  is  never  again  alluded  to ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  entirely  at  an  end  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  Avliere 
Edward,  conquered  by  the  virtuous  resistance  of  the  noble  Coun- 
tess, renounces  his  guilty  passion,  and  resmnes  his  moral  strength 
and  mastery  over  liimself.  The  Countess  accor(hngly  retires  alto- 
gether from  the  scene,  Avhich  is  now  transferred  to  the  victo- 
rious campaign  of  Edward,  and  his  heroic  son  in  France.  Thus  the 
piece  appears  to  fall  apart  into  two  distinct  and  unconnected 
halves.  "VVe  may,  however,  get  rid  of  this  objection,  by  supposing 
these  halves  to  separate  portions  of  a  greater  whole;  corre- 
sponding, for  instance,  to  the  two  parts  of  "  Henry  the  Eourth." 
On  this  supposition  the  piece  rouiuls  itself  off  into  a  perfect  and 
beautiful  history,  wortliy  in  every  respect  of  the  great  poet.    Then 
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we  behold  in  the  first  part  the  powerful  king,  who  by  liis  harsh 
grandeur  and  reckless  iron  energy  of  will^  brings  to  mind  the 
characterization  of   King   John,    Henry  VI.,    or    Richard    III., 
sinking  into  weakness    and   insignificance  before  the  virtue   of 
a  liigh-ininded  woman,  and  suddenly  enslaved  by  an  unworthy 
passion,  neglecting  his  great  designs  to   carry  on  an  intrigue, 
or  to  spin  out  love-ditties.     All  human  grandeur,  power,   and 
sovereignty,   have  no  stability  if  they  be  not  planted  on  the  soil 
of  genuine  moraUty,  without  which  the  highest  energy  of  man  is 
too  feeble  to  resist  the  assaults  of  temptations  when  directed 
against  his  weak  side.     This  is  the  truthful  idea  wliich  forms  the 
living  centre  of  the  first  part.     But  the  fall  of  true  nobleness  and 
energy  is   not   irremediable;  they  may   rise   again,    and   derive 
strength  from  that  very  virtue  against  which  they  Avere  tempted  to 
offend,  but  which  by  the  good  disposition  of  Providence  was  too 
strong  for  them.     With  this  consolatory  lesson,  and  the  masterly, 
deeply  affecting,  and  sublimely  noble  picture  of  a  wife,  who,  to 
guard  her  own  virtue,  and  to  save  her  sovereign  from  crime,  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  life,  the  second  act  closes,  and  forms  a 
natural  transition  to  the  second  part,  which  sets  forth  in  the 
brightest  light  the  native  beauty  of  true  heroism.     And  not  the 
king  alone,  but  his  famous  son  also,  serves  to  illustrate  this  truth, 
l^or  the  Black  Prince   has   likewise  been  trained  in  the  same 
school ;  at  the  close  of  the  second  act,  by  his  prompt  but  silent 
submission  to  his  father's  commands  in  direct  opposition  to  his 
own  wishes,  he  displays  the  same  self-control  to  wliich  the  king- 
has  roused  ImnseK.     Such  lofty  moral  strength,  when  it  comes  to 
the  aid  of  right,  notliing  can  withstand.     The  haughty  John  of 
France,  who,  conscious  of  the  injustice  of  his  claim,  nevertheless 
seeks  to  maintain  it,  and  from  a  blind  desire  of  revenge  would 
not  scruple  to  violate  the  faith  which  liis  son  has  pledged,  is 
defeated,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  his  force,  and  carried 
prisoner  to  England.  As  in  "  Henry  the  Pifth,''  so  here,  also,  great- 
ness of  heart  and  mind  gains  M'ith  small  outward  means  a  com- 
plete victory  over  outward  power  and  influence.     At  the  close  of 
the  third  act,  Edw'ard  proves  the  ascendancy  which  he  has  now 
•acquired   over  himself  by  the   ])arduu  wln'ch  he   grants   to  the 
captive   lowusmen   of  Calais,   and   the   Black    Prhice   preserves 
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lliroiigliout  the  same  humble  and  modest  spirit,  uncomipted  by 
the    great    and    glorious  victories  he  had  won.      Thus  forcibly 
does  the  whole  play  set  forth  the  noble  lesson,  that  true  heroism, 
and  the  coiuiuest  and  empire  of  the  world,  go  hand  in  hand  with  a 
man's    mastery    over   himself.      Life   and   history  arc   thus    de- 
picted  fi-om  the  intrinsic  law    of  their  development,  and  form 
the  true  notion  of  the  intellectual  power ;  for  mind  is  not  truly 
such  except  by  the  exercise  of  a  positive  and  negative  power  over 
itself.     Thus  understood,  this  drama  easily  connects  itself  with 
the  great  cycle    of  liistorical  tragedies   which    commences   with 
''  Richard    the    Second."     The    Black    l^rince   was   the   father, 
and  Edward  the  Thii-d  the  grandfather,  of  Richard.     The  reign 
of  the   latter    and   that   of    Edward   are   direct   organical  con- 
traries, both  having  the  same  subject ;  w^hich,  however,  is  poui-- 
trayed   negatively   in   the  former,   and  in   its   positive  sense   in 
the   latter.      The  royal  dignity  is    sketched  from  t\^'o  opposite 
aspects ;  here  indirectly,  and  as  it  ought  not  to  be  ;  there  directly, 
and  in  its  true  essence.     Richard  was  no  true  king :  he  forfeited 
his  hereditary  kingdom  simply  because  he  could  not  rule  liimseK. 
The  play  of  "  Edward  the  Third "   forms  the  introduction — the 
hanging-sign  as  it  were — to  the  lofty  edifice  wliich  the  poet  has 
constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  English  historv',  from  Richard 
the  Second  down  to  Richard  the  Tliird.    Eor  in  it  ire  have  written, 
in  large  characters,  what  ought  to  be  done  by  a  king  to  save  his 
people  from  the  times  of  misery  which  flowed  uninterru])tcdly  frum 
the  abuse  which  Richard  made  of  his  royal  rights,  and  from  the 
injustice  of  Henry  tlie  Eom-th;  while  on  the  other  hand  it  was  the 
prelude  and  protot)^)e  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Avhich  formed  the  only  bright  spot  in  this  long  sera  of  dark  suffer- 
ing.    In  short,  the  manner  in  which  tliis  piece  adjusts  itself  to 
the  other  dramatic  histories  is  so  perfectly  Shakspearean,  that  on 
this  account  alone  I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as  genuine.     But 
the  characters  and  language  also  speak  loudly  in  its  favour.     The 
former  we  have  already  stated  to  be  harsh  and  rugged  skctclics,  in 
the  manner  of  "  Ilemy  the  Sixth "  and  "Richard  the  Second," 
and  evidently  drawn  Avith  an  unsteady  hand ;  but  this  rough  sketch- 
ing possesses  poetic   vigoiu",   and  is    a    ])roof,  so   far,    tliat   the 
"  Edward  the  Tiiird"  nmst  have  been  written  about   the  same 
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time  with  the  two  others — probably  in  1591,  and  soon  after  the 
'''Henry  the  Sixth/' with  which  monarch's  weak  and  timid  pohcy  the 
reign  of  Edward  fnniishes  a  happy  and  encouraging  contrast,  Tliis 
early  origin  may  at  the  same  time  serve  to  account  for  the  slowness 
with  which  the  representation  at  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  act 
drags  somewhat  heavily,  and  from  the  fact  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters— those  of  the  Queen  and  Louis,  for  instance — being  without 
depth  or  colour,  and  for  the  way  in  which  others  are  treated  too 
much  in  the  light  of  subordinates.     The  fulness  and  vividness 
with  which,  in  spite  of  the  slight  employment  of  the  means  of  art, 
the  characters  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  the  Countess  and  her 
father,  of  Villiers,  Copland,  King  John  and  his  sons,  and  of  Salis- 
bury, are  thrown  out,  must  be  recognized  at  once  by  every  intelli- 
gent reader.     The  description  of  the  King's  first  consciousness  of 
Ms  rising  passion  for  the  Countess,  liis  attempt  to  fly  from  her 
society,  and  yet  involuntarily  hesitates,  and  remains  as  it  were 
enchained,  and  the  passionate  ardour  with  which,  in  vain  seekiuo- 
for  poetic  images  to  express  its  intensity,  he  depicts  to  the  asto- 
nished Louis  her  beauty  and  his  love ;  and  lastly,  the  concluchno- 
scene  of  the  second  act,  where  the  King,  reminded  by  his  heroic 
and  warlike  son  of  the  great  designs  he  has  in  hand,  and  of  his 
faithful  consort,  is  on  the  point  of  listening  to  the  dictates  of  liis 
better  conscien«e,  when  a  smile  from  the  Countess  again  seduces 
liim  fi-om  the  right  path;  or  those  incomparable  scenes  of  the 
third  and  fourth  acts,  where  the  father  with  magnanimous  severity 
forbids  any  succours  to  be  carried  to  his  son,  in  order  to  give  him 
opportunity  to  approve  his  valour  and  generalship,  and  to  allow 
him  free  scope  for  glory, — or  where  the  Prince,  hemmed  in  by  a 
force  six  times  as  great  as  his  own,  in  the  very  spirit  of  medijcval 
chivaby  devotes  himself  to  death,  and  yet  by  God's  help,  who  by 
predictions  and  ominous  signs  scatters  fear  and  panic  among  liis 
foes,  gains  an  unequalled  and  glorious   victory.     Who,    except 
Shakspeare,  was  capable  of  writing  these  scenes  ?     They  breathe 
his  .spirit   throughout ;  aU   the   most   vocal   chords  of  his  soul 
seem  to  be  sensibly  touclied  therein ;  they  are  worked  up  with 
such  perfect  truth  out  of  the  very  flesh  and  blood  of  human 
nature,  and  out  of  the  inmost  marrow  of  life  and  historv,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  althougli,  in  his  later  works,  Shakspeare 
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may  have  written  more  profoundly,  more  tlioui^litfully,  and  more 
pregnantly,  yet  none  of  his  poems  are  more  sublime  or  more  touch- 
ing. Add  to  this  the  language,  •which  is  throughout  Shak- 
speare's :  it  is  replete  with  his  peculiar  turns  and  figures,  and 
although  it  is  as  yet  irregular,  awkward,  and  pretenchng,  it  is 
nevertheless,  in  its  gushing  fulness,  its  poetic  force,  and  transport- 
ing flights,  the  energetic  language  of  histor}^  If  the  play  is  not 
Shakspeare's,  as  the  English  critics  maintain,  tlien  truly  it  is  a 
(hsgrace  to  them  not  to  have  done  an}-thing  to  rescue  from  forget- 
fulness  this  second  Shakspeare — this  twin  brother  of  their  great 
poet.  In  closing  the  few  remarks  I  have  felt  called  on  to  make 
upon  this  noble  poem,  I  cannot  do  better  than  request  the  reader 
lo  peruse  it  again  and  again,  in  order  to  judge  for  himself  of  its 
merits.  An  excellent  translation  of  it  is  given  by  Tieck  in  his 
"  Vier  Schauspiclcn  Shakspeare^s." 

Of  the  last  piece  which  bears  the  name  of  Shakspeare  with  a 
disputed  right,  I  have  less  to  say.  It  bears  the  title  of  "  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy."  It  is  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  2d 
May,  1608,  for  the  bookseller  Pa  vier,  with  a  note,  "  Written  by 
W™.  S*^."  It  was  printed  the  same  year,  and  again  in  1619 
wdth  Shakspeare's  name  at  fidl  length  on  the  title-page.  It  is 
also  kno\ATi  to  have  been  acted  at  the  Globe.  The  name  of  the 
publisher,  it  is  true,  awakens  an  unfavourable  prejudice.  It  is 
the  same  that  presented  our  poet  with  the  authorsliip  of  "  Sir 
John  Oldcastle."  However,  this  is  removed,  when,  on  the  one 
haiul,  Ave  reflect  that  he  was  the  pubhsher  of  an  unquestioned 
drama,  the  "Henry  the  Fifth,''  and  of  the  two  last  parts  of 
"  Henry  the  Sixth,"  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  note  on  the 
registrj'  at  Stationers'  Hall,  could,  if  false,  have  had  no  object  or 
utility,  since  they  were  never  made  known.  Still  more  completely 
does  doubt  vanish,  Avhen  we  proceed  to  a  close  examination  of  the 
piece  itself.  Collier  at  least  (iii.  51)  has  no  hesitation  to  pronounce 
it  a  work  of  Shakspeare's.  It  details,  in  a  brief,  simple,  and  straight- 
forward way,  a  crime  committed  in  Yorkshire  in  1604,  and  which 
at  the  time  excited  general'  attention.  A  father  ruined  both  in 
mind  and  fortune  by  a  passion  for  gambling,  murders  his  two 
children,  and  attempts  the  life  of  liis  wife.  Such  is  the  simple 
plot.     When  we  api)ly  to  it  the  standard  suppUed  by  Shakspeare's 
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greatest  tragedies,  "  Lear/^  "  Macbeth/'  &c.  we  must,  no  doubt, 
jH-onounce   it   trifling   and    insignificant,    and   far    beneath   the 
dignity  of  tragedy.     It   neither    sounds   the   inmost  depths  of 
human   character,    nor  elucidates  life  under  any  special  aspect 
of  the  tragic  view  of  things;  it  possesses  neither  complication 
of  action   nor   skill    in    composition;  no    great    and    pregnant 
characters  fully  and  completely  worked  out.     The  whole  keeps 
itself  witliin   the    ordinary   range   of    every-day   Mfe.     But,    on 
the  other  hand,  the  piece  sets  up  no  pretension   to  the  name 
of  an  historical  picture;  it  is  simply  a  dramatic  portrait,  and 
notliing  more — a  geiu*e-painting,  designed  to  exhibit  an  ordinary 
occui-rence  of  life  with  true  poetic  truth  and  fidelity.     As  the 
portrait  is  entitled  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art  only  so  far  as   it 
does  not  confine  itself  strictly  to  copying  nature,  but  attempts  to 
give  sometliing  more  than  nature;  i.  e.  so  far  as  it  exposes  to 
view  not  merely  the  outward  form,    but  also  the  inward  man 
fuUy  and  entirely  in  liis  organic  unity, — although  this  inward  cha- 
racter is  in  truth  a  succession  of  single  moments,  and  thereby 
exliibits  itseK  as  a  living  im])ression  of  the  universal  stamp  of  hu- 
manity,— so  the  "Yorkshii'e  Tragedy"  represents  not  merely  a 
particular  actual  event,  but  also  the  whole  series  of  causes  which 
lead  to  its  intrinsic  truths,  and  the  totality  of  its  ideal  influ- 
ences, which  in  the  reality  lie  wide  apart  from  each  other,  or 
else  are  not  immediately  appai'ent.     It  is  thus  that  the  present 
piece  attains  to  a  general   interest,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
a  true  dramatic  work  of  art,  which,  compared  ^^'ith  the    great 
tragedies  already   named,    takes    lower   rank    only  because   the 
universal  and  the  ideal  is  iimnediately  elucidated  in  them,  whereas 
it  is  set  forth  mediately  and  partially  in  the  former,  in  the  exact 
degree  that  the  represented  matter  is  calculated  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  "  Yorksliire  Tragedy"   will,  I 
think,  recognize  the  hand  of  Shakspeare,  not  oidy  in  the  composi- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity,  but  also  in  the  characters  and 
the  language.       Single    speeches — as,  for   instance,  that   of  the 
unhappy  wife  and  mother,  which  occurs  almost  at  the  opening, 

"  What  will  become  of  iis?     All  will  away  ! 
My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house,"  &c. 
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And  the  description   of  remorse,  in  u  subsequent  speech  of  the 
luisbiuid — 

"  Divines  and  dying  men  may  talk  of  hell. 
But  in  my  heart  her  several  torments  dwell" — 

can  have  proceeded  from  no  other  pen  than  Shakspeare^s.  As  a 
Avliole,  the  work  bears  the  mark  of  haste.  Our  poet,  perhaps,  un- 
dertook the  subject  at  the  request  of  his  brother  actors,  who 
wished  to  gratify  the  momentary  excitement  of  the  pubhc,  and 
therefore  had  neither  time  to  give  it  perfection  at  the  fhst,  nor 
inclination  afterwards  to  alter  and  improve  it.  In  fdl  probabihty 
it  was  produced  in  1G04<,  when  tlie  interest  in  the  event  was  still 
rife,  but  after  a  few  representations  was  soon  forgotten,  when  the 
tirst  sensation  had  subsided.  This  hypothesis  wiU  account  for  the 
absence  of  it  from  the  folio  of  1623.  The  editors  who  overlooked 
the  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  might  well  have  forgotten  a  work 
wliich,  differing  in  character  from  all  the  other  productions  of  their 
author,  did  not  rank  higher  than  an  occasional  piece.  But  this 
neglect  has  laid  a  heavier  duty  upon  us,  his  remoter  admirers,  to 
preserve  these  rebques.  I  coidd  wish  that  before  long  Tieck 
\\ould  give  us  a  translation  of  tliis  drama.  I  think  at  all  events 
1  may  reckon  on  his  concurrence  in  adjudging  it  to  Shakspeare. 

Lastly,  we  have  still  to  notice  a  drama  in  which  Sliakspeare  is 
said  to  have  had  a  hand  conjointly  -vAith  other  poets.  It  is  "  Tlw 
Birth  of  Merlin,"  wliich  the  bookseller  Kii-kman  pubHshed  in 
1002,  from  his  collection  of  MSS.  under  the  names  of  Shakspeare 
and  Rowley.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  it,  and  consequently  the 
only  ([uestion  is,  how  far  a  man  bke  Kirkman,  who  erred  so 
grievously  in  the  case  of  "The  Arraignment  of  Paris,''  is  to  be 
trusted.  The  English  critics  are  unanimously  against  him.  Tieck, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  translated  this  play  in  his  "  Vorschule  Sli." 
and  in  a  long  critique  (Pref.  xvi.  &c.  xxxiv.  &c.)  has  laboured  to 
make  it  ])robable,  that  "  Shakspeare,  in  his  maturer  years,  (for 
the  piece  must  undoubtedly  have  been  written  about  1613,)  had 
out  of  friendship  assisted  a  brother  poet  and  actor  to  produce  this 
.singular  and  attractive  composition,"  which  Tieck  ranks  with  the 
best  that  he  is  acquainted  with  in  the  same  class  of  writings.  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  (\Qn\  the  merits  of  this  jihiy,  cvcmi  though  1 
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cannot  place  them  so  high  as  Tieek  does.  Its  excellence^  however, 
proves  nothing,  since  all  essential  matters,  such  as  plan,  composi- 
tion, and  first  sketch,  are  in  any  case  Eowley's.  Shakspeare  at 
most  did  but  he/j)  him.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  justness  of 
all  that  Tieck  advances  in  support  of  his  view,  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  even  a  line  of  it. 
For  the  diction,  on  which  in  such  cases  the  decision  must  ulti- 
mately depend,  is  so  perfectly  identical  throughout,  that  even 
Tieck  does  not  venture  to  indicate  what  parts  he  would  assign 
respectively  to  Shakspeare  and  to  Rowley.  All  that  he  does  is  to 
conclude  from  the  striking  superiority  of  the  third  and  fifth  acts, 
that  the  master-hand  was  at  work  there, — an  inference  which 
would  only  be  allowable  after  the  fact  of  the  pretended  assistance 
had  been  established.  The  latter,  however,  must  appear  a  purely 
arbitrary  assumption,  as  long  as  even  its  advocates  are  forced  to 
admit,  that  the  language  and  versification,  thought  and  imagery, 
bear  throughout  the  same  stamp,  and  that  no  decided  difference 
can  be  discovered  among  them.  And  this  language,  as  every  un- 
prejudiced reader  must  at  once  confess,  is  so  perfectly  un-Shak- 
spearean — (the  piece,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  contemporary 
with  the  "  Tempest,""  "  Timon  of  Athens,^^  &c.)  —that  even  Tieck  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  gratuitous  assumption,  that 
Shakspeare  possessed  the  talent  of  completely  putting  off  liis  o\mi 
style,  and  of  adopting  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  any  other 
writer.  Who,  indeed,  could  fail  to  perceive  that  the  diction  of 
Shakspeare,  with  unfailing  truthfulness,  is  wont  to  give  different 
tones  to  different  characters,  and  e^^en  to  the  same  in  different 
moments  and  under  different  affections  ?  And  yet  through  all  these 
manifold  variations  it  remains  the  same,  just  as,  in  the  most 
diverse  compositions  of  the  most  opposite  forms  and  hues,  it  is  as 
easy  to  detect  the  uniform  colouring  of  Eaffaelle,  Titian,  or  Cor- 
reggio.  It  is  always  Shakspeare  that  speaks,  though  he  may  speak 
differently,  as  speaking  under  different  characters.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  as  difficult  for  a  great  master  completely  to  disguise  liis 
style,  as  it  is  for  liim  to  assume  a  different  bodily  shape.  Both 
in  truth  are  but  expressions  of  his  spiritual  natui'e,  which  man 
has  not  made,  and  therefore  cannot  at  will  uimiake.  At  any  rate 
there  is  an  end  at  once  of  all  critical  estimates  of  style,  if  such  a 
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power  be  admitted  to  be  real — to  the  extent  at  least  which  Tieck 
here  assumes.     It   becomes,   in   short,   absolutely  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  genuiueness  or  spuriousuess  of  a  work  from  its  style, 
if  it  be  true  that  a  writer  can  at  pleasm-e  adopt  a  diU'erent  one  in 
different  works.     But  even  if  such  a  change  be  ])Ossible,  stdl  it 
must  be  remembered  that  no  authority  exists  for  asserting  Shak- 
speare's  joint  authorship  with  llowley,  but  the  unsupported  asser- 
tion of  the  bookseller  Kirkman.     When,  however,  in  other  cases 
as  well  as  the  present,  Tieck  a])peals  to  this  pretended  talent,  he 
does  in  fact  but  throw  out  of  his   hands  all  the  Aveapons  of 
criticism,   and  give  up  the  game  at  once  to  his  opponents.     In 
short,   (the  great  judge  of  the  great  poet,  before  whom  I  must 
rdways  bow,  will  I  am  sm-e  pardon  my  love  of  truth,)  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  the  validity  of  tliis  general  method  of  criticising. 
He  appeals  too  frccpiently  to  "  certain  usages"  of  Shakspeare, — 
certain  tm-ns  and  modes  of  expression, — certain  transitions  com- 
mon to  liim, — a  certain  way   of  tm-ning  and  breaking  off  his 
thoughts, — in  short,  to  tilings  of  which  yet  he  is  unable  or  unwiU- 
iiio-  to  give  a  more  precise  determination.    He  arbitrarily  assumes 
that  Shakspeare  worked  in  a  number  of  different  styles  and  man- 
ners,— a  position  which,  above  all  others,  requned  to  be  established 
by  instances   from   liis    acknowledged  genuine    works,    whereas 
he  only  brings  it  forward  in  the    case  of   the  doubtful  pieces 
whose  genuineness  he  maintains.     He  adheres  too  little  to  any 
certain  fixed  and  invariable  primary  form  of  Shakspearean  poetry, 
which  all  his  different  poems  do  but  serve  to  develope, — a  style,  in 
short,  which  is  nothing  less  than  pre-eminently  Shakspearean.  By 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  the  critical  estimate  of  genume  and 
spurious  becomes  a  mere  play  of  caprice.     According  to  such 
principles,  all  the  excellent  pieces  whose  authors  are  unknown,  in 
which  this  period  of  English  literature  abounds,  might  easily  be 
ascribed  to  the  great  master  himself.     For  my  part,  I  have  gene- 
rally adopted  a  stricter  rule ;  and  this  difference  of  critical  prin- 
ciple will  account  for  the  frequency  -with  which  I  have  felt   com- 
pelled to  dissent  from  the  decisions  of  Tieck. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  genuine 
and  spurious  works,  I  shall  subjoin  a  clnonological  arrangement 
of  them,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  critical  survey  of  liis  cai-eer  as  a 
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poet.  Of  this  table  I  must  distinctly  remark,  that  for  reasons 
already  given,  and  principally  because  of  Shakspeare's  practice  of 
continually  retouching  and  recasting  his  pieces,  I  by  no  means 
claim  for  it  the  certainty  of  history.  The  several  periods  into 
wliicli  I  have  broken  my  classification  are,  I  consider,  sulti- 
ciently  well  estabhshed,  but  within  these  limits  the  particular 
dates  are  conjectural. 


riEST  PERIOD  :  FROM  1586  to  1591-2. 


Ee-cast  of  Locrine 1586-7. 

Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre 1587. 

Titus  Andronicus 1587-8. 

Alteration  of  the  older  King  John       .     .     .  1588. 

Thomas  Lord  Cromwell 1588-9. 

Henry  VI.  (1—3  parts)        1589-90. 

Edward  III 1590-1. 

Comedy  of  Errors       1591. 


SECOND  PERIOD  :  from  1591-2  to  1597-8. 


Love's  Labour's  Lost     .     .     .     . 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well      .     . 
Romeo  and  Juliet  (1st  appearance) 

Richard  III 

Taming  of  the  Slirew 

Richard  II 

Henry  TV.  (1st  and  2nd  parts) 
Merchant  of  Venice        .     .     . 


'   1591-3. 

1592. 

1593. 

1594-5. 

1595. 

1596. 

1597. 


THIRD  PERIOD  :  from  1597-8  to  1605. 


Midsummer  Night's  Dream 1597. 

Hamlet        1598. 

Twelfth  Niffht 1598. 
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Much  Ado  about  Nolhiiig 1591). 

Henry  Y 1591). 

As  You  Like  It 1600. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor IGOO. 

Troilus  and  Cressida  (1st  sketch)    .     .     .     .  1601. 

Othello 1603. 

Final  revision  of  Ilamlet 1603. 

Yorkshire  Tragedy 1604. 

King  Lear 1604-5. 

Eecast  of  the  Taming  of  a  Slirew    ....  1605-6. 

rOURTH  PERIOD  :  from  1605  to  1609-10. 

Julius  Crosar 1606. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra 1607. 

Coriolanus         "     .  1608. 

Troilus  and  Cressida        1608. 

FIFTH  PERIOD  :  from  1609-10  to  1613-14. 

Macbeth I  1009-10. 

Cymbcline j 

The  Winter's  Tale 

King  John 

Tempest 1611. 

OtheUo 1612. 

Measure  for  Measure 

Henry  VIII 

Timon  of  Athens 


1610-11 


1612-14. 
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V. 


CALDEHON  AND  GOETHE  IN   THEIE   RELATION   TO 

SHxiKSPEAllE. 

It  would  be  a  tliorougli  misconception  of  the  title  of  the  present 
section,  to  suppose  that  it  has  for  its  object  to  exalt  Shakspeare  at 
the  expense  of  his  two  great  rivals.  No  doubt  it  has  been 
disputed  often  enough  which  great  man  is  the  greater,  and  wliicli 
the  greatest  of  all.  But  there  is  something  cliildish  in  all  such 
comparisons,  which,  as  they  are  generally  made,  follow  either 
no  fixed,  or  at  best  an  arbitrary,  standard.  Undoubtedly  there 
is  an  intellectual  more  or  less.  I,  for  my  part,  am  convinced 
tliat  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of  all  ages.  But 
tliis  my  conviction  cannot  be  otherwise  made  good  to  others, 
than  by  attempting,  with  the  greatest  possible  accm-acy,  to  deter- 
mine iti  kind  his  artistic  personahty.  Eor,  in  mind,  quantity 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  cpudit}' — essence,  and  all  mere  mea- 
sure of  degree  is  absolutely  excluded.  But  now,  as  already 
remarked,  the  personality  of  a  poet  cannot  be  set  forth  except 
by  showing  how,  in  conformity  with  his  own  character  and  times, 
and  historical  position,  he  fii'st  conceived  the  idea  of  art,  and 
realised  it  afterwards  in  his  own  poems.  When,  therefore,  the 
mutual  relation  of  two  or  more  poets  is  spoken  of,  it  cannot 
be  any  comparison  of  their  artistic  greatness  that  is  thereby 
meant,  but  merely  their  different  relations  to  the  idea  of  art, 
and  especially  of  poetry — that  is  to  say,  the  different  character 
of  their  several  conceptions  and  realisations  of  it.  Eor  in  and 
by  liimseK  every  genuine  artist  has  an  equal  justification,  and 
equally  a  vocation ;  rightly  to  be  judged  of,  he  must  be  viewed 
in  his  essential  difference  from  aU  other  poets;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  measm-e  Calderon,  for  instance,  or  Goethe,  by  Shak- 
speare's  personality,  or,  conversely,  to  judge  of  Shakspeare  by 
theirs.     But  no^v,  to  tlie  essence  of  an  artist,  the  notion  which  he 
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entertains  of  tlic  idea  of  art^  his  artistic  view  of  life  and  the 
world,  pre-eminently  bcloni^s.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  idea  of 
art  a  common  centre  for  all,  from  which  each  may  be  presented 
in  a  definite,  objective  relation  to  all  others.  It  is  only  of  such 
a  relation  that  it  is  allowable  to  speak. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  here  objected,  that  the  idea  of  art  is  as 
yet  incomplete — in  a  state  of  hecominfj,  in  so  far  as  the  history  of 
art  is  merely  the  existing  development  of  it ;  consequently  the 
essence  and  notion  of  art  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  every  philosopher 
gives  for  the  idea  of  art  so  much  only  of  its  essence  as  has 
already  unfolded  itself.  This,  rightly  understood,  is  perfectly 
correct.  Philosophy  ought  not,  neither  does  it,  pretend  to  raise 
to  self-consciousness  more  than  what  really  is;  no  more,  i.  e. 
than  life  and  history,  and  the  therein  riding  development  of 
mind,  with  its  creative  faculties,  thoughts,  and  ideas.  Plulosophy 
itself  is  but  the  consciousness  of  all  this,  gradually  evolving 
itself  in  and  with  the  history  of  humanity,  and  consequently 
is  itself  also  in  a  state  of  continual  movement.  But  still  it 
does  not  follow  from  hence  that  what  philosophy  recognises 
at  any  period  as  the  idea  of  art  is  not  the  idea  thereof;  for 
in  truth  the  self-evolving  idea  remains  throughout  all  its  develop- 
ments ever  identical  with  itself.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that 
this  idea  cannot  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  determine  the 
personality  of  each  poetic  genius  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  rela- 
tion to  others.  AVithout  some  such  standard,  all  history  of  art, 
all  criticism  and  judgment,  were  absolutely  impossible,  and 
Kotzebuc,  Heine,  Gutskow,  &c.  might  claim  the  same  rights 
and  importance  as  Shakspeare,  Calderon,  and  Goethe. 

My  design,  therefore,  is  simply  to  give  a  characteristic  sketch 
of  Calderon  and  Goethe,  similar  to  that  wliich  I  have  already 
drawn  of  Shakspeare  in  the  third  section  of  this  work,  and  to 
which  all  my  subsequent  remarks  will  throughout  have  a  reference. 
The  matters  which  have  been  treated  of  at  length  in  the  I.  II. 
and  IV.  Sections,  in  order  to  throw  a  clearer  light  on  Shakspeare's 
personality  and  the  peculiarity  of  his  art,  must  in  the  present 
case  be  compressed  witliin  a  few  brief  remarks,  or  rather  hints, 
for  otherwise  this  section  would  gi'ow  into  two  special  treatises. 

H    H 
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And  yet  I  hope,  though  thus  brief,  it  will  not  be  altogether  use- 
less. My  immediate  wish,  and  indeed  my  principal  object  in 
sketching  an  historical  and  critical  parallel  of  this  kind  between 
these  three  greatest  of  all  modern  poets,  is  to  delineate  still  more 
accurately  than  were  otherwise  practicable  the  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  Shakspeare.  In  the  next  place  I  wished  to  revive  the  memory 
of  Calderon,who  since  Schlegel  and  Solger  hasbeenundulyneglected. 
Lastly,  so  much  both  that  is  clever  and  that  is  stupid,  superior  and 
inferior,  is  in  these  days  written  with  or  without  the  necessary  quali- 
fications, about  Goethe — the  age  is  so  evidently  struggling  to 
obtain  a  clearer  perception  of  the  artistic  personality  of  this  so-called 
prince  of  poets — that  I  cannot  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing my  mite  to  the  public  treasury  of  thought  and  opinion. 

CALDEEON,  it  is  well  known,  lived  through  more  than  thi-ee 
parts  of  a  century.  To  the  period  when  the  thirty  years'  war 
was  raging  in  Germany,  destroying  the  olden,  and  scattering  the 
slowly  ripening  seeds  of  modern  art,  and  when  in  England  the 
unnational  drama  had  arisen  out  of  the  school  of  Ben  Jonson,  to  be 
itself  suppressed  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Puritans,  belong  the  years 
of  Calderon's  vigour — the  flourishing  time  of  the  Spanish  national 
theatre.  Spain  had  remained  almost  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the 
mighty  reforming  and  regenerating  spirit  which  in  the  sixteeenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  proceeded  from  Germany,  and  agitated 
the  whole  of  Christian  Europe,  not  excepting  Italy  itself.  Here, 
under  Philip  the  Third  and  Fourth,  the  [Roman]  Catholic  Church 
still  floui-ished  as  powerful,  generally  speaking,  and  as  undisturbed, 
as  in  the  reign  of  the  bigoted  Philip  the  Second,  and  welcomed 
the  spirit  of  the  mediaeval  poetry,  when  it  was  retiring  from  the 
rest  of  Em-ope,  even  from  Italy  itself.  This  poetry  dates  its  rise 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and,  as  distinguished  from  that 
poetry  of  nature  which  found  its  utterance  in  the  Nibelungen  and 
Minnesinger  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  may  be  characterized 
as  the  poetry  of  art.  When  in  Italy  the  epic  of  Dante  had 
ennobled  the  genuine,  ami  those  of  Tasso  and  others  the  more 
corrupt  and  degenerate,  form  of  [mediaeval]  Catholicism,  and  when 
Bojardo,    Ariosto,    and   Tasso,  again,  had  perfected   the   heroic 
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poetry  of  Christian  chivalry,  and  wlien  IVtrarcli  had  laid  o})en  all 
the  rich  fulness  of  lyrical  poesy  in  manifold  forms  of  beauty,  we 
might  well  expect  to  find  this  country  perfecting  a  drama  in  the 
same  spirit  of  [mediaeval]  Catholicism.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  its 
rise  there  was  checked  by  new  interests  of  the  Church,  and 
by  the  disorders  and  commotions  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and 
on  the  other,  by  the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  servile  imitation  of  the  classical  tragedy,  and 
by  the  national  taste  for  music,  which  caught  up  and  absorbed 
all  the  elements  out  of  which  such  a  drama  might  have 
been  formed.  Tliis  musical  taste  was  at  its  height  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  in  the  seventeenth  was  in 
such  close  and  intimate  connexion  with  the  church  and  its 
worship,  that  when  the  Italian  mind  was  powerfully  excited 
with  a  view  of  the  ancient  tragedy,  no  less  erroneous  than  it  was 
enthusiastic,  wliich  regarded  it  as  essentially  musical,  the  already 
declining  Mysteries  passed  over  into  and  gave  way,  not  to  the 
Drama,  but  to  the  Opera.  In  Spain,  on  the  contrary,  music  as  an 
art  (the  national  songs  and  dances  do  not  here  come  into  question) 
was  not  cultivated  in  so  high  a  degree — it  was  not  in  short  so 
national  as  in  Italy ;  and  although  ancient  letters  were  not  wholly 
neglected,  they  never  excited  so  general  an  enthusiasm,  or  so 
lively  and  pervading  an  emulation.  Accorchngly,  wliile  the  first 
efforts  of  di-amatic  art  which  grew  out  of,  and  were  fostered  by, 
the  religious  representations,  did  not  entirely  disregard  the  ancient 
model,  and  the  so-called  rules  of  Aristotle,  the  latter  were  unable 
to  establish  their  exclusive  authority  over  the  Spanish  stage.  The 
people  were  continually  protesting  against  them,  and  at  last  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  their  poets  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
popular  taste  :  thus  Lope  de  Vega  himself  confesses,  that,  to  please 
the  multitude,  he  often  offends  against  Avell-known  laws.  In 
general,  therefore,  Spanish  poesy,  however  stimulated  and  promoted 
by  her  close  connexion  with  her  Italian  sister,  followed  neverthe- 
less a  truly  national  com'se.  The  present  is  not  the  place  for  a 
close  investigation  into  the  reasons  why  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
traordinary multitude  of  her  heroic  and  historical  poems,  has  pro- 
duced no  great  Epic,   even  thougli   botli  tlie  life  and  character  of 
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the  people  were  favourable.  One  cliief  cause^  no  doubt^  was  the 
long  domestic  and  external  struggles  it  had  to  maintain  with  the 
Moors.  In  so  troubled  and  uncertain  a  present,  there  is  no 
room  for  the  development  of  the  calm  diffusive  poetry  of  the 
past.  But  the  very  same  cause  has  made  Spaia  pre-eminently 
the  land  of  chivalrous  romaunts.  In  short,  in  lyrical  songs  or 
ballads  of  this  kind  on  subjects  well  suited  for  an  epos,  did  the 
epical  spirit  of  the  nation  find  its  utterance.  Springing  up  out 
of  the  truly  epical  soil  of  a  glorious  and  heroic  present,  they  form 
a  great  cycle,  and  celebrate  a  long  series  of  valiant  and  cliivabous 
achievements.  In  these  little  brooks,  however,  the  great  stream 
of  heroic  poesy,  and  the  poetical  and  imaginative  spirit  of  chivalry, 
diffused  and  lost  itself.  Such  productions  occupied  the  time 
in  which  alone  a  grand  national  epos  could  have  been  formed. 
The  great  mass  of  heroic  poems  which  were  written  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  in  celebration  of  Charles  the  Pifth,  and 
the  conquest  of  Spanish  America,  the  fall  of  Nmnantia,  &c.  do 
not  possess  the  true  character  of  epic  poetry.  Tliey  follow 
reality  too  closely,  and  are  moreover  too  deeply  pervaded  with  an 
historical  spirit.  It  was  only  in  the  numberless  romances  of 
chivalry  that  the  Spaniard's  inborn  sympathies  with  the  romantic 
life  and  fantastic  adventures  of  knight-errantry  found  a  suitable 
expression.  Nevertheless,  as  the  age  became  unconsciously  more 
dramatic,  these  romances,  the  more  modern  at  least,  evinced  less 
of  poetic  truth  and  vigour ;  they  grew  more  or  less  mireal,  hollow 
and  artificial,  and  met  consequently  their  death-blow  in  the  Don 
Quixote  of  Cervantes.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  existing  elements  of 
art,  and  especially  that  peculiar  character  of  Spanish  lyrics  whicli 
from  the  first  exhibited  a  tendency  to  a  dramatic  form  and  shape, 
were  sufficient,  at  the  fitting  season,  to  bring  forth  the  true  drama 
out  of  the  old  and  familiar  represenlation  of  the  Mysteries.  Lope  de 
Vega  is  rightly  named  the  founder  of  the  Spanish  national  theatre 
— not,  indeed,  on  chronological  grounds,  but,  what  indeed  gives  a 
better  title,  on  artistic  and  mental  considerations.  His  immediate 
successor  was  Calderon,  who  perfected  it,  and  was,  in  short,  the 
Spanish  Shakspeare. 

The  epic  poetry  of  Italy  and  Portugal  (Camoens),  the  Italian 
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and  Spanish  lyrics,  and  tlie  Spanish  national  theatre,  constitute 
j)rceinincntly  the  domain  of  the  properly  catholic  poesy,  (catholic, 
I  mean,  in  the  narrow  sense,  /.  c.  in  the  sense  of  the  church  of 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  and  in  its  later  shape,  which  in  so  many 
ways  has  deviated  from  the  character  of  its  founder.)  jVow  this 
domain  is  in  all  essential  respects  ever}'\vhcre  pervaded  by  one 
spirit :  the  same  which  in  one  case  has  given  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  other  is  mirrored 
in  various  poems  and  poetical  pieces  of  the  countries  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome,  as  well  as  in  the  works  of  Italian  and  Spanish 
jiainters,  and  in  the  musical  schools  of  Venice,  Rome,  Bologna, 
and  Naples.  In  Germany  and  in  the  Netherlands,  and  above  all 
in  the  North  of  Europe,  this  spirit  never  made  itself  felt  in  an 
equal  degree — an  unquestionable  fact,  ^hose  importance,  however, 
in  the  history  of  art  lias  never  yet  been  duly  considered. 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of 
the  rehgious  principle,  since  on  it  primarily  depends  the  view 
which  a  writer  entertains  of  life  and  the  world.  But  now  this 
[Roman]  Catholic  spirit  constitutes  not  merely  the  religious  basis, 
but  is  moreover  a  direct  agent  and  a  Altai  element  of  Calderon's 
poesy.  It  is  therefore  above  all  tilings  necessary  to  determine 
its  essential  features. 

Of  these  the  first  and  most  distinctive  is  an  artistic  princi])le — 
viz.  the  outward  and  objective  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  Cliristianity.  The  extreme  and  one-sided  prosecution 
of  this  principle  has  led  in  the  Roman  Church  to  many  distortions 
and  exaggerations  of  Catholic  principles.  Thus,  in  the  organisa- 
tion and  government  of  the  Church,  the  fundamental  view  is,  that 
the  priest  (Bishop)  in  his  office  is  the  successor  of  Clirist.  This 
of  course  determines  the  separation  of  the  Clim-ch  into  two  bodies 
of  clergy  and  laity.  The  clergy  are  the  unfailing  representatives 
of  Christ  in  His  earthly  kingdom,  and  in  His  three  offices  of  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king.  Like  Clirist,  therefore,  it  was  argued, 
they  miLst  be  wholly  distinct  and  separate  from  the  laity.  As  Ins 
representatives  they  assumed  to  themselves  the  exercise  of  aU  his 
power,  both  in  Heaven  and  Hell.  On  one  side  was  the  power  of 
loosing  and  binding ;  on  the  other,  the  object  on  which  this  power 
was  to  be  exercised.     Accordingly,  that  Christ  was  a  man,  and 
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had  made  himself  equal  with  all  men,  and  had  condescended  in 
some  measure  to  equal  communion  with  all  men,  must  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  view  be  kept  entirely  out  of  sight,  because  other- 
wise the  definite  objective  distinctiveness  of  His  person  and  of 
His  representatives  would  be  endangered.  But  again,  Christ  was 
not  only  a  man ;  He  was  also  the  divine  Redeemer  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  human  individuality  of  the 
priest  is  distinct  from  his  official  personality.  It  is  not  as  a  man, 
but  as  a  priest,  that  he  is  the  representative  of  Clirist ;  and  this 
dignity  is  conferred  objectively  by  ordination,  which  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  any  subjective  participation  of  the  ordained 
party.  Outwardly  only  is  he  the  bearer  of  this  dignity ;  so  far  as 
follows  by  virtue  of  ordination,  he  possesses  this  sanctity  objec- 
tively only.  But  further,  the  Romanists  argued,  the  priesthood, 
as  a  body  with  one  soul,  must  also  possess  an  [earthly  and  visible] 
head,  and  from  this  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  popedom 
necessarily  followed. 

Public  worsliip,  too,  was  based  upon  the  same  princijjle;   and 
here  too,  as  elsewhere,  it  was  carried  out  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  the  like  exclusion  of  other  and  limiting  principles. 
Here  also  it  was  required  to  exliibit  outwardly  and  objectively 
the  whole  essential  body,  the  entire  saving  order,  of  the  doctrine  and 
actions  of  Christ.     But  a  one-sided  application  of  this  principle 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  the  original  sacraments,  and  to  the  splen- 
did and  diversified  ceremonial  and  w^orship,  and  to  the  numberless 
festivals  and  holy  days  of  the  medipeval  church,  as  weU  as  to  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass,  Avhose  later  origin  and  wholly  unclmstian 
character  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  a  false  appli- 
cation of  the  fundamental  view  of  the  Catholic  Church — that,  viz. 
it  was  requisite  that  the  expiatory  sacrifice  itself,  as  well  as  the 
doctrines  and  life  of  Christ,  should  be  objectively  represented  to  the 
worsliippers.     While  the  public  worship,  as  the  official  occupation 
of  the  clergy,  had  for  its  object  to  exhibit  the  dogmas  of  Chris- 
tianity, so,  it  was  argued,  its  morals  must  be  represented ;  and 
accordingly  they  were  embodied  in  the  hermits  and  monks,  and 
Vririous  religious  orders  who  typified  the  christian  life  and  its 
caidinal  virtues ;  while,  in  perfect  unison  therewith,  an  expression 
of  our  Lord's  was  misinterpreted,  and  made  to  require  its  objective 
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realization  in   tlic  crlihacy  of  tlic  clergy,  in  order  to  carry  out 
more  conij)leiely  the  separation  of  tlu;  cicriry  and  laity,  and  with 
a  view  to  concentrate  and  establish  the  power  of  the  See  of  Jlonie. 
Jjiistly,  the  same  exclusive   and   ])artial  method  marks   both  the 
dev('lo])m('nt  and  form  of  the  dogmatic  theology  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;   every  dogma  has  its  fixed  imjiort,  and  settled 
interpretation,  not  necessarily  in  agreement  with  the  sacred  text, 
but  in  accordance  with  unwritten  tradition.    Now  this  adherence 
to  tradition  is  again  nothing  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     For  in  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  the  church,  the  dogma  is  brought  out  in  word 
and  deed,  and  this  objectivity  necessarily  becomes  a  fixed  standard 
even  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the  church  itself.     For  in  this,  the 
church,    /.  e.    the    clergy    as   plem'potentiary   representatives    of 
Christ,  most  consistently  with  its  princi])les,  sets  itself  up  as  judge 
and  arbiter  of  all  dogmas.     Hence,  further,  the  preponderance  of 
good  works   over  faith  :  where  all  is  to  ai)pear  objectively,  there 
faith  can  only  so  far  avail  as  it  manifests  itself  in  w^orks :  works, 
therefore,  are  better  than  faith,  because  the  latter  is  subjective 
merely,  \\\&  former  objective.     But  works  again  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church,  because  it  is  the  objective  totality  out  of  which 
all  issues,  and  the  means  through  which  good  works  become  good. 
Hence  the  adoration  of  saints,  whose  treasures  of  good  works  the 
church  dispenses  as  the  legal  inheritor — to  whom  the  miraculous 
still  operating  agency  of  Christ  is  preeminently  communicated  — 
who  are  especially  loved  and   honoured   by  him — and  like  the 
Saviour  himself  continue  to  operate  unceasingly  in  the  church,  and 
therefore  on  that  account  demand  a  like  and  e([ual  honour  with 
him.     Hence,  finally,  all  the  deviations  from  the  word  of  Holy 
Writ :  the  text  itself  must  be  modified  in  every  case  where  it  does 
not  correspond  to  the  vital  principle  of  the  church. 

No  rational  Protestant  will  question  the  validity  of  this  princi- 
ple of  the  Cathohc  Church.  It  has  its  justification  in  the  indis- 
putable requirement,  that  Christianity  must  pervade  \\\v  wlioU'  of 
life,  and  also  give  an  outward  and  objective  shape  to  everything, 
agreeably  to  the  matter.  But  the  one-sided,  false  realization  of 
this  principle  must  necessarily  lead  to  error  and  sin.  By  this 
error  the  kingdom  of  Christ  was  reduced  to  little  more  than  a 
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kingdom  of  this  transitory  and  sinful  world.  In  the  visible  church 
the  invisible  was  wholly  merged  and  lost  sight  of.  Tor  the 
worldliness  wliich  ought  to  have  been  overcome  by  the  pregnant 
principle  of  cluistianity,  shaping  and  pervading  the  whole  of  life, 
gained,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  do,  the  mastery  over  Christianity  itself, 
so  soon  as  the  former,  instead  of  being  worked  into  the  latter,  was 
contrariwise  influenced  by  it.  Consequently  it  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  independent,  spiritual,  and  uneartlily  power,  in  order 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  first  false  step — the  undue  separation  of  the 
clergy  and  laity,  wliich  not  confining  itself  to  the  merely  outward 
and  natural  distinction,  (that,  viz.  which  arises  from  their  different 
functions  and  spiritual  duties)  assumed  rather  the  character  of  an 
intrinsic  dogmatic  separation.  It  is  only  in  appearance  that  the 
latter  is  consistent  with  the  true  principle  of  the  objective  exhibi- 
tion of  clu-istianity,  while  in  reality  it  is  directly  opposed  to  it. 
Por  in  fact  by  it  the  chm*ch  lost  its  true  universality  and  unity. 
It  gave  rise  to  a  selfish  and  independent  power  within  the  church, 
which  refusing  to  receive  the  rest  mio  full  community  with  itself, 
necessarily  sought  in  every  way  to  domineer,  and  in  tins  domina- 
tion continually  to  lead  it  away  more  and  more  from  the  true 
shape  of  the  clu*istian  life,  because  if  trained  and  raised  to  equal 
cluistian  dignity,  it  would  destroy  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
church  [in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  clergy  alone.] 

In  the  same  way,  the  constitution  of  the  Papal  Church  in- 
evitably led  it  to  strive  after  worldly  splendour,  power,  and  domi- 
nion— (for  wliich  purpose  it  invented  that  revolting  and  most  sin- 
ful dogma  of  Indulgences,)  and  finally  plunged  it  in  materialism, 
in  worldly  lust,  heartlessness,  and  want  of  true  spirituality.  And 
in  the  same  way,  the  one-sided  and  false  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  worship  led  gradually  to  an  unmeaning  pomp  and  display, 
by  which  the  laity,  religiously  uninstructed,  and  expressly  dis- 
couraged, not  to  say  forbidden,  to  study  Scripture,  could  not  be 
profitably  impressed,  while  the  unspiritual  priest  himself  soon 
ceased  to  understand  it.  Lastly,  its  dogmatism  was  degraded 
necessarily  to  a  dead  formalism — a  mere  profession,  which  was  as 
far  removed  from  a  living  faith  as  mere  volition  from  action,  or 
as  fancy  fi'om  reahty. 
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It  must  be  seK-evidcut  that  tliis  spirit  of  [Roman]  Catholicism, 
in  its  full  extent  and  tletail,  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  poetry  of 
Calderon.  Overlooking  his  ''Autos/'  (of  which  we  cannot  speak 
liere,  since  they  form  a  very  peculiar  and  subordinate  species  of 
drama,  and  cannot  in  any  May  be  brought  into  comparison  mi\\ 
the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspcare,)  we  meet  with  nothing  more 
than  the  general  essential  matter — the  ruling  and  fundamental 
principle — religion  and  the  church,  viz.,  conceived  as  a 
thoroughly  objective  external  power,  standing  over  against  the 
subjective  personality  of  the  individual,  and  wliicli  does  not  work 
inwardly  out  of  and  with  him,  but  forces  itself  extrinsically  upon 
him  and  endeavours  outwardly  to  guide  and  rule  him.  This  power 
of  the  church  is  the  operation  of  God,  and  by  it  His  grace  manifests 
itself  among  mankind  :  the  world,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  things 
in  it,  are  in  themselves,  and  simply  by  reason  of  theii'  transiency, 
vain  and  unsubstantial :  this  terrestrial  existence  is  like  a  mere 
dream,  and  man,  in  consequence  of  the  faU,  a  prey  to  death  and 
])erdition  :  it  is  only  through  the  Divine  poAver  and  commiseration 
that  he  is  redeemed  and  made  partaker  of  a  true  life.  Against  this 
power,  consequently,  man  possesses  no  perfect  independence — it 
seizes  and  lays  hold  of  his  will  by  external  means ;  it  is  by  these 
chiefly  that  it  holds  communion  with  him,  and  turns  and  converts 
him,  and  when  it  has  once  gained  possession  of  him,  then,  do  or 
])urpose  what  he  will,  he  is  nevertheless  delivered  and  saved.  Nay 
more,  its  influence  is  communicated  even  to  perfectly  external  ami 
lifeless  objects ;  so  far  is  this  purely  sensible  objectivity  carried, 
that  things  of  tliis  nature  enter  as  it  were  livingly  into  the  dramatic 
action.  This  fmidamental  principle,  even  because  it  is  the  ground 
principle,  is  visible  in  so  many  of  Calderou's  pieces,  that  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few  instances.  I  select  accordingly  the  best 
known.  Thus  in  the  "  Devotion  to  the  Cross" — (La  Devocion 
de  la  Cruz) — and  in  the  "Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick,''  (El  Purga- 
torio  de  San  Patricio,)  the  whole  plot  is  founded  on  the  opposition 
between  the  divine  overruling  Providence,  and  man's  freedom  of  will 
and  action.  It  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true,  as  expressly  asserted  in 
the  ground-idea  of  this  piece,  that  man,  through  the  sinfulness  of 
our  nature,  is  incapable  of  acconq)lishing  his  own  sd\ation,  and  that 
life — a  prey  to  unceasing  strife  within — by  the  Divine  grace  alone 
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can  be  delivered  and  made  partaker  of  a  heavenly  and  immortal 
existence.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  untrue  that  this 
deliverance  is  effected  so  entirely  as  here  represented,  without 
inan's  co-operation,  and  solely  by  external  signs  and  miracles.  As 
Solger  truly  says — It  would  be  most  dangerous  to  religion  were 
we  obliged  to  interpret  this  piece  closely  and  to  the  letter,  for  it 
gives  us  the  hero  under  a  most  transparent  Providence,  plunging 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  human  vice  and  wickedness,  and  yet, 
amidst  it  all,  preserved  by  the  marvellous  agency  of  Holy  symbols, 
and  at  last  miraculously  received  into  glory.  Certainly  it  is  most 
dangerous — nay  rather,  religion  is  already  undermined,  whenever  it 
is  involved  in  such  contradiction  with  itself,  and  made  to  offend 
the  unwarped  moral  feeling.  As,  according  to  the  principles  of 
papistry,  it  is  allowable  to  commit  sin  if  it  will  advance  the 
interests  of  the  church ;  so,  according  to  the  teaching  of  this  play, 
a  man  may  indulge  in  every  kind  of  transgression,  so  long  as  he 
maintains  a  devoted  reverence,  not  for  Christianity,  but  for  its  out- 
ward symbols.  While  Eeligion  and  the  Church  are  made  to  stand 
so  absolutely  extrinsical  to  the  personaHty  of  the  individual,  it  is 
perfectly  indifferent  what  he  does,  if  only  he  continues  the  faithful 
vassal  of  the  church.  And  again,  as  signs  and  miracles  are  not 
universally  worked  for  the  salvation  of  lost  sinners,  so,  viewed  from 
its  moral  aspect,  it  is  as  it  were  a  mere  caprice  of  God  if  he  evinces 
in  the  behalf  of  this  or  that  sinner  such  palpable  partiality.  This  is 
the  perversity,  the  contradiction  to  Christianity,  which  lies  in  that 
abstract  view  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  wliich  makes  of  God,  who  is  the 
loving  Father  of  all,  and  the  Eighteous  King,  an  arbitrary  guardian, 
and  protector  only  of  a  few  chosen  favourites.  It  must  no  doubt  be 
confessed,  that  Calderon  himself  is  fully  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  the  grace  of  God  embraces  the  whole  human  family,  and 
through  religion  and  the  Church  guides  and  governs  aU  men  : 
that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  confine  and  to  express  in  so  many  words 
the  doctrines  which  we  have  been  exposing.  Nevertheless,  they 
immediately  follow,  either  from  the  abstract  one-sidedness  and 
outwardness  wliich  mark  his  conception  of  the  Divine  agency  in 
the  world,  or  from  liis  inability  occasionaEy  to  raise  to  a  general 
principle  what  occurs  in  individual  instances ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  effectual  operation  of  divine  grace,  which,  according  to  his  own 
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view  of  it,  opcnitcs  in  like  maimer  universally,  is  not  made  im- 
mediately perceptible,  but  remains  a  distinct  hypothesis  external  to 
the  exhibited  fable.  This  is  the  case  both  in  the  "  Wonderful 
Magician" — (El  Magico  Prodigioso,)  and  in  the  "  Aurora  of 
Copacavana" — (Aurora  en  Capacabana).  In  the  former,  Cyprian 
is  rescued  from  the  very  fangs  of  Satan,  and  stamped  a  martyr. 
In  the  latter,  Jupanqui  is  converted  to  cliristiauity  by  an  appear- 
ance of  the  Virgin  with  her  angels,  and  by  her  miraculous  inter- 
ference preserved  from  disgrace  and  death — two  singular  instances, 
which  by  no  means  admit  of  being  raised  into  general  principles. 
Much  of  a  Hke  nature  is  easily  to  be  found  in  most  of  Calderon's 
dramas. 

Such  a  direct  introduction  of  holy  objects  on  the  stage  was  cal- 
culated, one  might  have  thought,  to  offend  the  reUgious  scniples 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  it  not  that  in  their  church,  the  holy, 
by  being  represented  exclusively  by  the  clergy,  and  exhibited  so 
very  outwardly  in  the  public  worship,  seems  to  lose  much  of  its 
profound  internal  and  uneartldy  spirituality,  and  to  be  merged  in 
the  external  and  eartlily  manifestation  of  it.  By  this  means 
it  acquires  that  appearance  of  immediate  proximity  and  of  intricate 
communion  with  man's  earthly  being  which  attracts  so  many  to 
the  Roman  church,  and  likewise  to  the  poetry  of  Calderon.  But  on 
the  one  hand,  the  church  [the  clergy] — the  manifestation  of  the 
holy — is  hereby  sepai'ated  too  absolutely  from  the  laity ;  and  on  the 
other,  this  appearance  is  notliing  more  than  appearance.  But, 
moreover,  the  transcendancy  of  divinity  even  is  for  the  most  con- 
ceived by  Calderon,  as  by  the  Roman  church  itself,  in  a  purely 
external  and  objective  light.  It  does  not  manifest  itself  in  the 
inward  strengthening,  so  much  as  in  heavenly  supernatural  reve- 
lations by  signs  and  wonders.  We  do  not  indeed  find  many  among 
Calderon's  dramas,  like  "The  Constant  Prince,"  (El  Principe 
Constante),  which  represents  the  hero  as  having  gained  so  great 
an  elevation  and  victory  over  the  world,  that  not  only  is  he  able 
to  endure  a  christian  hero's  death  A\ith  most  affecting  magnanimity 
and  constancy,  but  also  to  exercise  after  death  a  blessed  influence 
in  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  terrestrial  affairs — a  fact,  however, 
which  removes  the  miraculous  chai'acter  which  otherwise  belongs 
to  the  spiritual  appearances  which  close  the  last  act.     Such  dramas 
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are  indeed  seldom :  in  tlie  greater  number  (as^  for  instance,  in  the 
tliree  already  mentioned)  it  is  oidy  tln-ough  the  mode  of  its  ex- 
ternal manifestation  that  the  divine  maintains  its  supermundfine 
character ;  and  men  are  converted  solely  by  means  of,  and  because 
of,  these  appearances.  Nevertheless,  the  exceptions,  though  few, 
serve  to  prove  that  even  in  Calderon's  view  of  it,  the  contrariety 
between  the  divine  government  of  the  world  and  man^s  indepen- 
dence is  not  absolute.  Even,  according  to  him,  there  is  a  voice, 
however  still  and  small,  in  the  breast  of  man,  which  answers  to  the 
divine  call — as  in  Cyprian,  Japancpi,  and  in  the  hero  of  the  "  Devo- 
tion to  the  Cross  -."  even  with  him  there  is  a  spiritual  spontaneous 
activity  in  man,  which,  when  awakened  and  strengthened  by  the 
grace  of  God,  co-operates  with,  and  pursues  the  same  end  ^^^th  the 
divine  govermnent  of  mankind.  Even,  according  to  Calderon, 
evil  also  must  eventually  and  effectually  minister  to  good.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  according  to  the  true  Christian  view,  the 
redemption  of  man  is  effected  by  the  one  eternal  act  of  God's  in- 
carnation :  in  that  the  spirit  of  divine  truth  of  love  incarnate  in 
Clu"ist  having  been  abidingly  united  with  humanity,  the  Holy  Ghost 
brings  about  the  sanctification  of  hiunan  nature  from  Mdthin,  and 
out  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind,  and  in  particular  cases 
by  means  of  the  personal  pecuharities  of  individuals,  and 
thereby  realises  the  end  of  universal  Providence ;  so  that  there  is 
an  organic,  ideal,  co-operation  of  God  and  the  hmnan  mind,  based 
on  tliis  one  eternal  act  of  God;  whereas  in  Calderon  this  opera- 
tion of  God  proceeds  not  from  within,  and  does  not  consequently 
stand  in  an  orr/anic  union,  but  rather  in  an  external,  mechanically 
effected,  combination  with  the  independence  of  the  human  mind. 

Erom  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  appear,  that  Calderon's  fun- 
damental religious  view,  notwithstanding  its  great  outward  show 
of  Cln-istianity,  evidently  posseses  a  certain  intrinsic  affinity  with 
the  ideas  wliich  form  the  basis  of  the  ancient  drama.  In  tlie 
latter,  as  already  observed,  the  godhead,  as  the  everlasting  neces- 
sity of  the  moral  order  of  the  world,  stands  outwardly  and  objec- 
tively in  opposition  to  the  will  and  conduct  of  man.  Here,  too, 
by  a  personal  appearance,  does  it  interfere  immediately  in  the 
action  by  signs  and  by  wonders ;  and  here  also  the  final  reconci- 
liation of  these  conflictmg  elements,  when  occasion  requires  it,  is 
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brought  about  by  a  perfectly  outward  mechanical  coutrivance. 
The  only  diU'crence  is,  that  in  the  ancient  drama  tliis  accommoda- 
tion is  made  to  be  the  result  of  a  consciousness  of  the  existing 
discord,  and  of  the  conviction,  more  or  less  clearly  felt,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  its  adjustment ;  while  in  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  its  grouiul  merely  in  a  partial  and  dexterous  conception  of  the 
mode  and  way  in  which  the  already  finished  reconciliation  of  God 
with  man  juay  be  applied,  and  consequently  liis  sanctiiication  and 
glory  may  be  accomplished.  And  hence  arises,  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  affinity  between  Calderon's  drama  and  the  classical, 
the  great  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  whole  piece,  in 
all  essential  respects  of  artistic  form.  In  the  ancient  drama 
these  conflicting  elements  come  forward  with  statuesque  distinct- 
ness in  the  ideal  shapes  of  gods  and  heroes,  those  representatives 
of  human  nature  and  its  affections ;  and  the  action  which,  through 
them,  assumes  a  t^qiical  and  general  validity,  unfolds  itself  in 
grand  simplicity,  inasmuch  as  the  fixed  and  definite  shape  in 
which  this  disunion  presents  itself  from  the  very  first,  required 
no  further  complication  of  relations  to  tlu'ow  it  out  in  greater 
distinctness  and  Aavidness.  In  the  tragedy  of  Calderon,  on  the 
other  hand,  wliicli  was  essentially  based  on  the  behef  that  a 
reconcihation  of  these  contraries  had  been  furnished  once  for  all 
by  the  work  of  Christ's  redemption,  the  action  must  necessarily 
fall  into  such  complication :  the  ^vnll  and  conduct  of  indixiduals 
must,  by  special  circumstances,  be  brought  into  such  contradic- 
tion to  the  divine  order  of  tlungs,  as  may  give  at  least  a  probable 
ground  for  God's  outward  and  immediate  interference.  Shakspeare, 
it  is  true,  agi'eeably  to  his  fundamental  religious  views,  in  like  man- 
ner employs  a  complicated  and  inanifold  plot,  in  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  character  of  the  ibamatic  personages,  to  account  for  the 
discord  between  the  will  and  conduct  of  men  and  the  redeeming 
power  of  God,  and,  on  the  other,  to  supply  an  adequate  motive  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  dissension — the  final  reunion  of  the  con- 
traries. Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  him  and  Calderon  is 
api)arent  at  the  first  glance.  Shakspeare  most  invariably  allows 
the  com]dication  of  plot  to  arise  out  of  the  inmost  character 
and  principles  of  the  acting  personages.  Calderon — I  do  not 
merely    say  can,    but   he   even  nn/si — sometimes  have  recourse 
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to  purely  external  circumstances,  accident,  and  unexpected  inci- 
dents, in  order  to  place  his  heroes  in  a  position  demanding  the 
external  assistance  of  the  Deity;  even  because  a  merely  internal 
entanglement  of  the  plot  could  not  consistently  be  resolved  by 
purely  external  means. 

To  similar  results  we  shall  be  led  by  a  brief  consideration  of 
Calderon^s  fundamental  principles  of  morals.  Natui'ally  these 
are  primarily  conditioned  by  his  views  of  religion :  on  this  side  it 
is  manifest  at  once,  that  where  the  ruling  grace  of  God  is  so  abso- 
lutely one  and  all,  the  morality  of  man  in  itself  cannot  be  of  any 
value.  Eightly  understood,  indeed,  tliis  is  perfectly  true :  not  by 
our  own  virtue,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  alone,  do  we  become 
righteous  before  Him.  But  this  truth  again  is  apprehended  by 
Calderon  so  one-sidedly  and  outwardly,  and  it  is  carried  into  such 
extremes,  as  to  become  an  untruth  and  falsehood.  According  to 
his  notions — and,  indeed,  general  Roman  Catholic  notions — the 
moral  quality  of  an  individual  is  perfectly  indifferent,  so  long  as 
he  invariably  humbles  himself  before  the  church,  acknowledges 
its  power,  and  remains  faitliful  to  it.  This  is  shewn  most  clearly 
in  the  "  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick."'  With  notions  of  this  kind  it  is 
wholly  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  that  such  humbleness,  devo- 
tion, and  docility,  cannot  exist  in  full  vigour  and  truth  wherever 
the  will  and  conduct  are  not  pervaded  by  a  genuine  moral 
spirit.  Accordingly,  Calderon  separates  the  religious  from  the 
moral  sentiments ;  both  are  made  by  him  to  exist  side  by  side  in 
full  distinctness.  Not  merelyis  this  the  case  in  particular  instances  : 
the  fundamental  character  of  Calderon's  poesy  consists  rather  in 
this  contradiction  between  the  requirements  of  the  moral  law  and 
the  precepts  of  reHgion,  of  which  it  contains  the  most  diversi- 
fied expression.  That  this  should  be  the  case  follows  of  necessity 
from  the  one-sided  external  objectivity  which  religion  possesses  in 
his  mind.  From  this  circumstance  religion  has  lost  with  liim 
its  mobility  and  expansiveness :  for  it  could  not  adapt  itself  to 
the  ever  new  turns  and  entanglements  of  life,  without  forfeiting 
its  stern  fixed  objectivity.  As  it  is  impossible  to  provide  a  law 
for  every  single  juristic  dispute,  so  it  is  equally  impracticable  for 
any  absolutely  fixed  code  of  rehgious  morality  to  dispose  of  every 
moral  doubt.     No  less  impossible  is  it  always  to  call  for  the  deci- 
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sion  of  the  church  iu  the  first  instance.  The  more  decidedly,  there- 
fore, the  chui-ch  places  itself  in  contrast  with  the  lay-world,  the 
more  it  shuts  itself  up  within  itself  and  assumes  a  lixed  isolation, 
it  becomes  the  more  unavoidable  for  moridity  to  compose  a  dis- 
tinct code  of  its  own,  and,  as  rigorously  as  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  to  settle  down  and  entrench  itself  within  a  domain  of  its 
own,  claiming  an  e([ually  inviolable  objective  power.  AVlien  the 
rehgious  })rinciple,  that  iinnost  and  freest  centre  of  the  personal 
mind,  is  reduced  to  such  a  stable  and  unchangeable  sha])e,  the  ex- 
ternally acting  moral  principle  must  devel()})e  itself  in  a  similar 
formation.  That  iu  such  a  case  the  requirements  of  a  moral  code 
so  formed  must  often  stand  in  rudest  contradiction  with  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  two.  That  morality  which  is  not  evolved  imme- 
diately and  exclusively  out  of  the  revealed  religion,  must  make  up 
its  subject-matter  principally  out  of  the  conventional  rights  and 
duties  of  the  natural  man,  and  adopt  the  feelings,  views,  and 
maxims,  which  had  their  origin  in  those  remains  of  the  old 
national  character  of  the  people  wliicli  Christianity  liad  not  pre- 
viously succeeded  in  eradicating.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  wherever 
Roman  Catholicism  has  especially  established  its  authority,  there 
the  national  maxims  of  morality  are  more  than  elsewhere  repug- 
nant  to,  and  inconsistent  mt)i,  true  christian  ethics.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Southern  America, 
/  the  national  feelings  regard  the  personal  vindication  of  honour  and 
deadly  revenge,  not  only  as  allowable,  but  imperative  duties. 
No  where  is  duelling  more  frequent  and  less  punished  than  in 
France  and  Belgium,  and  it  is  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
Protestantism  that  the  medigeval  sword-law  has,  in  these  coun- 
tries, assumed  this  milder  form.  On  the  other  hand,  this  old 
German  immorality  is  no  wdiere  less  common  than  in  Germany 
itself,  in  Holland,  England,  and  the  northern  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  nothing  surprising,  if  Calderon,  in  spite  of  his  strongly 
stamped  Christianity,  nevertheless  represents  miu'der  and  per- 
sonal revenge,  not  merely  as  permissible,  but  even  as  duties 
in  certain  cases.  This  influence  of  the  unchristian  tone  of 
Spanish  morals  prevalent  in  his  age  is  most  eU'iirly   tntceable  in 
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his  two  dramas,  "  The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour^'  (El 
Medico  de  su  Honra),  and  "  The  Painter  of  his  own  Shame" 
(El  Pintor  de  sn  Deshonra).  The  christian  moral  sense  is 
deeply  wounded  by  both  these  pieces ;  for,  in  the  former,  Don 
Gutierre  puts  to  death  his  perfectly  innocent  wife,  and  for  this 
deed  is  praised  and  rewarded  by  the  king ;  in  the  latter,  Don  Juan 
kills  the  guilty  seducer,  together  ■«ath  the  innocent  object  of  his 
seductions,  whose  father,  sister,  and  friends,  assist  him  in  his  flight 
from  justice. 

But  all  the  rules  of  Spanish  national  morality  have  their  centre 
in  the  notion  of  honour.  No  where  else  do  we  meet  with  a 
system  of  the  so-called  rights  and  duties  of  honour  so  charac- 
teristically developed,  and  so  consistently  carried  out.  The  ground 
of  this  lies  not  merely  in  that  temper  of  religious  life  already 
described,  but  also,  as  must  be  clear  from  the  preceding  remarks, 
in  the  character  and  history  of  the  people.  The  innate  pride  of 
the  nation  (I  call  it  innate,  because  its  source  lies  beyond  the 
limits  of  history,)  naturally  led  them  to  lay  an  especial  stress  on 
spotless  purity  of  name.  The  decided,  deeply  stamped  indivi- 
duality of  each  person,  more  strongly  marked  here  than  in  any 
other  people,  requned  also  a  higher  inviolability  by  others,  of  the 
personal  character,  and  honour  in  its  popidar  sense  is  nothing 
else  than  the  abstract  firmly-maintained  right  of  the  immaculate 
dignity  of  the  individual  in  aU  liis  personal  relations, — immacu- 
late not  only  by  others,  but  also  by  liimseK.  Hence  results  the 
duty  of  personally  avenging  every  infringement  of  it,  since  every 
right  is  also  at  the  same  time  a  duty.  The  deep  earnestness  of 
the  national  character  led  them  to  check  and  restrain  their  natural 
disposition  to  wild  passion  and  fanaticism,  by  a  strict  observance 
of  whatever  honour  commands,  permits,  or  forbids.  This  the 
subtlety  of  the  Spaniard  worked  out  into  a  finely  spun  and 
minutely  detailed  system,  which  with  its  iron-bonds  fettered  all 
the  most  essential  relations  of  life.  The  very  sternness  and  in- 
dolence of  the  national  character  tended  to  prevent  the  sUghtest 
deviation  from  its  fixed  notions  and  principles,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  led  to  their  being  acted  upon  without  mitigation,  and 
to  the  merciless  punislmient  of  every  breach  of  them.     Lastly, 
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tlio  history  of  the  nution  contributed  its  part.  This  no  one  will 
doubt,  who  calls  to  mind  how  long,  in  Spain,  chivalry  survived  its 
death  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  and  ho\\'  its  long  continued 
combats  and  usages  brought  down  the  spirit  of  the  middle  ages 
even  into  modern  times ;  or  who  considers  how  the  rapid  rise  of 
Spain  in  the  16th  century  to  the  dignity  of  the  first  and  leading 
state  of  Europe,  aflbrded  rich  aliment  for  the  national  pride ;  or 
remembers  how  the  mediaeval  distinctions  between  the  Commons 
and  the  Nobles,  and  between  the  several  degrees  of  nobility  them- 
selves, M'ere  observed  in  this  country  with  greater  strictness  than 
in  any  other.  In  consequence  of  this  separation  of  ranks,  the 
notion  of  honour  assumed  an  entirely  special  significance.  The 
system  ai)plied  only  to  the  nobility, — the  citizens  and  commonalty 
had  no  part  therein,  but  possessed  their  own  peculiar  maxims  of 
morality.  Consequently,  the  servants,  for  instance,  of  Calderon, 
have  throughout  a  wholly  different  moral  code  from  their  masters ; 
for  the  most  part,  indeed,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  although 
not  unfrequently  it  shews  to  their  credit,  when  compared  with  the 
perverse  and  inflated  notions  of  the  latter.  The  people,  properly 
speaking,  Calderoii  never  attempts  to  describe, — he  occupies  him- 
self with  kings,  princes,  and  hidalgos.  He  cannot  condescend  to 
have  to  do  with  the  former,  for  otherwise  he  would  have  withdrawn 
from  the  particular  sphere  which  alone  is  suitable  to  his  view  of 
life  and  the  world.  Two  wholly  distinct  circles  moving  merely 
side  by  side  ^ntll0ut  the  least  intrinsic  or  organic  connexion,  do 
not  possibly  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  the  same  work  of  art, 
without  completely  destroying  both  its  internal  and  external 
unity. 

Now  this  notion  of  honour — that  code  of  Spanish  morals  — 
exercises  in  Calderon's  poesy,  as  rigorously  as  religion  and  the 
church,  a  thoroughly  objective  power  over  the  acting  personages. 
In  this  relation  also  the  subjective  freedom  of  the  individual 
appears  wholly  subordinate.  The  law  of  honour  must  be  obeyed 
unhesitatingly,  and  by  all  without  exception,  and  nothing  more 
is  left  to  the  individual  discretion  than  a  choice  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  yield  this  obedience.  This  is  expressed  most  strik- 
ingly  in  the  words  of  Don  -luan — the  painter  of  his  own  shame, 
when  he  complains — 

I  I 
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"  My  honour  stained  and  lost, 
Such  is  the  scornful  tale  I  hear : 

My  curse  on  him  who  first 
Promulged  stern  honour's  code  severe. 

A  stern  and  tyrant  soul, 
He  felt  not  honour's  truer  part ; 

But  placed  in  others'  power 
To  force  the  act,  yet  judge  the  heart. 

To  strangers  subject  now. 
Its  rig'rous  precepts  fasten  shame. 

Not  on  guilty  wronger. 
But  on  the  wronged  and  injured  name. 

Then  is  not  honour  now 
Become  the  prey  of  every  knave  ? 

My  curse  again  on  him 
Who  first  this  code  of  honour  gave." 

Notwithstanding,  he  gives  liimself  up  to  this  law.  Although  con- 
vinced of  its  intrinsic  invalidity,  he  listens  to  it,  and  cannot  but 
Hsten  to  it ;  he  must,  however  reluctantly,  resign  country,  and 
wealth,  and  lands,  and  against  his  will  he  must  become  a  mur- 
derer. The  phantom  thus  raised  to  objectivity  becomes  accord- 
ingly a  destiny  in  the  sense  of  the  common  fatalism;  it  interferes 
as  outwardly  and  immediately  mth  the  progress  of  the  action,  as 
even  God  and  the  Virgin  do  with  signs  and  wonders.  The  indi- 
vidual cannot  withdraw  himseK  from  its  influence,  and  all  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  his  outward  existence  whether  his  lot 
shall  shape  itself  to  good  or  to  evil.  It  must,  however,  be 
allowed  that  "a  difference  does  show  itself  here :  according  to  the 
strict  fatalistic  view  of  Hfe,  a  real  objective  might  stands  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  will  and  deeds  of  man ;  but  here  there  is  only  a  no- 
tion of  man's  own  creation  invested  with  such  an  influence. 
Consequently  there  still  remains  a  j^ossihiliti/  of  escaping  from  it ; 
and,  to  attain  to  a  truly  tragic  sublimity,  poetry  must  take  for  the 
centre  of  its  action  the  conflict  between  the  subjective  conscious- 
ness of  truth  and  the  immoral  force  of  a  general  custom.  But 
Calderon  could  not  hope  to  reach  this  height  of  tragic  greatness, 
because  even  while  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  intrinsic 
worthlessness  of  this  law  of  honour,  he  was  nevertheless  pervaded 
with  the  conviction,  that  a  ready  obedience  must,  in  all  cases,  be 
paid  to  it.    Consequently  these  mm'murs  of  Don  Juan  are  nothing 
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inoro  than  llic  j)a.ssing  utterance  of  feelings ;  notwithstanding 
tlieni,  he  has  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he  Mill  and  must 
accomplish  that  against  which  he  so  loudly  remonstrates.  On 
this  account  no  adequate  punishment  for  their  crimes  can  overtake 
either  him  or  Don  Gutierre,  who  is  similarly  situated,  and  conse- 
quently all  tragic  effect  is  lost;  or  rather,  the  tragic  with  Calderon 
has  quite  a  diti'erent  sense  from  that  which  it  has  with  Shakspeare. 

But  now  this  law  of  honour  is  paramount  not  only  over  the 
relations  of  married  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  above  two  pieces,  but 
all  the  other  departments  and  conditions  of  life  are  also  subject 
to  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  "  Life  a  Dream"  (La  Vida  es 
Sueno,)  it  makes  itself  felt  in  the  relation  of  father  and  child 
(Clotald  and  Rosaura) ;  in  fraternal  affection,  in  the  "  Voice 
of  Destiny,"  (La  Voz  del  Fato),  where  for  a  slight  faidt  a 
brother  is  ready  to  kill  his  sister;  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  lovers  (Guido  and  Floripes)  in  the  "  Bridge  of  JMantible," 
(La  Puente  de  Mantible);  and  in  the  relations  of  a  subject  to 
his  king  and  his  family,  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  own  Honour." 
In  the  latter  piece  honour  expressly  forbids  Don  Gutierre  to  raise 
a  hand  against  the  consecrated  family  of  the  king.  On  this 
account  his  revenge  is  not  directed  against  the  injurer,  but  against 
his  innocent  wife,  to  whom  no  blame  can  be  imputed,  even  if  she 
conceals  from  her  husband  the  solicitations  of  the  Infante.  Tor 
she  does  so,  weU  knowing  that  Sjianish  notions,  as  well  as  the 
character  of  Gutierre,  would  prevent  her  open  confession  from 
being  taken  as  a  vindication  of  her  ow'n  innocence. 

Where  the  two  poles  of  the  poetic  view^  of  things  arc  set  up  so 
immutably,  it  natui-ally  follow^s  that  all  the  other  springs  and 
motives  of  active  life  will  maintain  the  same  fonn, — a  similar 
objectivity,  a  like  preponderance  over  the  subjective  liberty  of 
the  acting  personages.  Thus,  with  Calderon  chivalric  gallantry 
has  its  external  inviolable  laws ;  whoever  breaks  the  least  of  them 
offends  against  an  objective  power,  wdiich  immediately  revenges 
itself:  a  transgression  of  its  conventional  laws — such  as  in  the 
'^Secret  in  Words,"  (Secreto  a  Vozes,)  renders  censurable  the 
conduct  of  Lisardo  to  Laura — is  sufficient  to  break  off  an  ah'eady 
contracted  engagement.  The  behaviour  of  ladies,  especially 
towards  their  suitors,  is  subjoctod  to  the  strictest  external  rcu-ula- 
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tions,  and  a  violation  of  these  in  the  "  Voice  of  Destin/'  drives  a 
brother  to  attempt  a  sister's  life,  without  ever  listening  to  her 
pleas  of  exculpation.  The  laws  of  love  are,  unquestioning  devotion 
and  servitude,  inviolable  secresy  and  strict  silence,  &c.  The 
honour  of  the  lover  demands  the  due  observance  of  these  laws, 
and  the  unsparing  and  pitiless  punishment  of  their  slightest  in- 
fringement. Love,  therefore,  with  Calderon  is  not  what  it  is  in 
Shakspeare's  comedies,  the  graceful  fanciful  play  of  the  emotions, 
nor  as  in  liis  tragedies  an  all-mighty  passion,  which  streaming 
forth  from  the  fulness  of  the  innermost  life,  and  embracing  the 
whole  mind  and  soul,  unites  together  two  hearts  into  indissoluble 
unity.  With  Calderon  it  has  something  of  the  look  of  a  legal  com- 
pact— so  zealous  is  each  party  to  preserve  its  right,  and  so  scru- 
pulous to  observe  its  duties;  while  the  ultimate  union  of  both 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  slightest  infringement  in  thought, 
deed,  or  feeling,  of  the  national  laws,  and  notions  of  love  and 
courtsliip.  To  maintain  and  observe  throughout  a  perfect  compli- 
ance with  these,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  and  opposing  circum- 
stances, is  consequently  the  unfaihng  effort  of  the  lovers :  this  is  the 
point  on  wliich  very  often  the  whole  interest  of  Calderon' s  plots  is 
made  to  hang;  and  it  not  unfrequently  gives  to  what  is  so  pecu- 
liar to  them,  a  highly  pleashig  play  of  tangled  intrigue,  most 
refined  acuteness  and  subtilty,  and  inexhaustible  ingenuity. 

But  not  love  only,  but  friendship  also,  has  its  laws — as  we  see 
in  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible,"  where  we  also  meet  with  the  regula- 
tions of  a  chivalrous  warfare.  The  fixed  and  defined  shape 
which  the  relation  of  subject  and  sovereign  had  assumed  has 
been  already  noticed.  Wherever  we  look,  in  short,  we  meet  with 
the  same  decided  all-prevailing  objectivity. 

As  Shakspeare's  two  dramatic  forms  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  in 
their  respective  modifications,  evolved  themselves  naturally  out  of 
his  fundamental  view  of  things,  so,  in  the  poetry  of  Calderon,  the 
notions  of  tragedy  and  comedy  must  correspond  to  their  particular 
and  special  subject-matter ;  /.  e.  to  that  view  of  the  world  on 
which  they  were  based^  In  order,  therefore,  fully  to  unfold  these, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recur  to  this  fundamental  view. 

Wherever  God  interferes  so  immediately  and  outwardly  with 
human  life — wherever  all  rests  not  so  much  on  the  moral  will  and 
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roiiduot,  ««  jireeminently  on  a  religious  snitimciit  of  inaukind, 
(listiiK't  tlicrcfrom — whorovor,  lastly,  this  carl  lily  transitory 
existence,  as  sueli,  is  regarded  a,s  absolutely  vniu  and  worthless,  there 
God's  justice  (which  is  the  true  basis  of  the  idea  of  the  iraf/ica/.,) 
can  never  unite  and  co-operate  with  moral  necessity,  (freedom)  as 
a  law  of  human  life.  For  the  latter  has  its  ground  in  the  moral 
volition  and  action  of  man,  and  its  consummation  must,  if  it  is  to 
be  exliibited  in  the  drama,  be  brought  objectively  before  us,  even 
in  this  earthly  existence.  If  the  latter,  however,  be  indifferent,  or 
regulated  by  principles  re})ugnant  to  the  laws  of  God, — if  simply 
in  itself  it  be  so  perfectly  worthless  that  suffering  and  death  pos- 
sess no  moral  import, — then  will  there  be  no  room  for  God's 
justice,  but  only  for  his  love  and  grace,  by  which,  as  a  deliverer 
and  redeemer,  he  may  lead  and  overrule  the  life  of  man.  The  pu- 
nitive justice  of  God  has  no  place  upon  earth,  but  must  be  re- 
served for  the  tribunal  of  the  last  day.  Consequently,  what  Shak- 
speare  combines  in  one  action,  falls  with  Calderon  into  two.  AVith 
Shakspeare,  for  instance,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  tragical 
consists  in  the  sufferings  and  decease  of  whatever  is  noble,  beau- 
tifrd,  or  great  in  human  nature,  as  a  consequence  and  penalty  of 
its  adherent  sinfulness, — its  clinging  attaclunent  to  the  merely 
earthly:  it  is  herein  that  God's  punitive  justice  manifests  itself: 
but  at  the  same  time  suffering  and  death  are  the  means  which  the 
Divine  Grace  employs  for  purification  and  amendment,  and  to 
bring  about,  vdtimately,  atonement  and  reconciliation  with  Himself. 
With  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tragical  is  either  entirely 
merged  in  the  triumph  of  God's  dehvering  and  redeeming  grace 
over  sufferings  and  death,  or  else  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  fatalistic 
influence  which  the  natural  code  of  morabty  exercises  over  the 
subjective  liberty  of  the  individual.  Whenever  the  latter  are  in 
accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the  true  moral  necessity, 
and  consequently  with  the  precepts  of  divine  justice,  then  the 
tragedy  possesses  a  very  close  resemblance  with  the  Shaksj)earean 
notions  of  it,  and  differs  from  it  only  by  the  want  of  the  soothing 
expiatory  element.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  this  agreement  is 
wantijig,  as  in  the  two  instances  already  mentioned, — "  The  Physi- 
cian of  his  own  Honour,"  and  "  The  Painter  of  his  own  Shame," 
there  the  notion  of  tragedy  sinks  to  that  lower  definition  of  it  which 
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Schlegel  gives,  when  he  declares  "  internal  freedom  and  external 
necessity  to  be  the  two  poles  of  the  tragic  world/'  Tor  in  such 
cases  the  tragical  is  nothing  more  than  unrestrained  lamentation ; 
because  man,  in  spite  of  his  inward  liberty,  is  nevertheless  the 
plaything  of  this  outward  necessity,  i.  e.  of  a  perfectly  arbitrary 
power,  and  because,  consequently,  in  order  to  maintain  his  claims 
to  a  divinity  witlun  him,  he  must  regard  his  M^hole  eartlily  exist- 
ence— i.  e.  all  his  actions  and  passions,  all  that  is  moral  or  im- 
moral, good  or  evil — as  absolutely  worthless.  But  if  such  an  idea 
possesses  even  the  least  spark  of  truth,  then  would  seK-murder  be 
the  only  moral,  the  absolute  necessary  act,  wliich  man  coidd  not 
commit  too  soon ;  and  the  Hindoo  fanatics,  in  their  seK-immolating 
piety,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  exemplary  of  men. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  last-mentioned  class  of  tragedies 
a  little  more  closely,  we  find  immediately,  from  the  two  specimens 
already  adduced,  that  fortunately  the  artistic  genius  of  Calderon 
did  not  allow  him  to  sink  entirely  into  tliis  inferior  and  most 
unchristian  of  all  tragic  views  of  the  world  and  life.  For  this  view 
of  the  tragical  is  exhibited  merely  in  the  actions  and  fortunes  of 
the  two  persons  (Don  Gutierre  and  Don  Juan),  whom  the  poet 
evidently  regarded  as  the  heroes  already  named ;  and  in  so  far  no 
doubt  it  is  brought  prominently  into  the  foreground.  But  along- 
side of  it  a  higher  view  unfolds  itself,  which  has  for  its  exhibitants 
those  two  guiltless  victims  of  Spanish  honour.  Donna  Mencia  and 
Donna  Seraphina.  Innocent,  indeed,  they  are,  so  far  as  they  have 
in  nowise  violated  their  marriage  vow.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  both  obnoxious  to  the  grave  charge,  that  they  entered  the 
holy  bond  of  wedlock  with  hearts  already  estranged  by  an  earher 
afl'ection.  Out  of  tliis  first  sin  their  destiny  springs  forth  and 
grows,  fostered  by  untoward  accidents.  On  this  ground  it  may 
be  said  that  suffering  and  death  justly  overtake  them,  and  in  their 
case  the  tragical  assumes  a  Shakspearean  hue,  although  it  wants 
altogether  that  soothing  and  atoning  element  which  is  so  pecuhar 
to  it.  And,  indeed,  this  constituent  of  the  truly  tragical  falls  so 
far  into  the  back-ground  in  all  Calderon's  compositions,  as  to  give 
rise  to  a  grave  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  present  to  the  poet's 
consciousness,  l^or  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denjn'ng  it 
absolutely,  so  far  as  regards  the  two  leading  personages  of  those 
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dr.iiiiiis,  liu(,  oil  IheutlKT  huud,  even  of  tlicisc  churuclcrs  it  niiglil 
be  siiid,  tliat  the  struggle  which  they  have  to  endun;  between  their 
aU'ectioii  and  the  hiws  of  honour,  is  the  penalty  of  the  iimnoral 
levity  whicli  led  them  to  contract  the  solemn  engagement  of  mar- 
riage, without  first  assuring  themselves  that  their  passion  was 
returned.  This  ex])lanation  introduces,  however,  into  the  piece  a 
something  of  which  the  poet  possesses  not  the  slightest  suspicion, 
and  which,  moreover,  lies  wholly  without  the  limits  of  his  whole 
poetic  icUos}aicrasy.  Of  tliis  every  unprejudiced  reader  will  casdy 
convince  himself.  In  the  very  best  case,  therefore,  we  have  but 
two  unconnected  modes  of  view,  by  which  the  piece,  as  a  piece  of 
art,  loses  as  much  in  intrinsic  unity  as  it  gains  in  depth  of  idea. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  species  of  tragedy  is  the  first  men- 
tioned, which  exhibits  the  triumph  of  divine  love  over  eartldy 
sufferings  and  death.  Specimens  of  this  class  are,  "  The  Con- 
stant Prince,"  "  The  Wonderful  ]\Iagician,''  and  "  The  Devo- 
tion to  the  Cross.''  It  is  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  Constant 
Prince  is  only  so  far  tragical  as  it  is  admitted  for  truth  that 
man  has  no  other  means  of  attaining  to  the  highest  ennoble- 
ment of  his  being  than  the  unconditional  sacrifice  of  his  whole 
eixrtlily  will  and  being.  And  this,  indeed,  would  make  Calde- 
ron  give  to  tragedy  the  same  signification  and  end  as  Shak- 
speare  does;  although,  indeed,  the  two  poets  apply  and  carry  it 
out  by  wliolly  distinct  methods.  Por,  in  the  first  place,  we 
/  are  at  a  loss  in  Calderon  to  discover  the  real  principle  of  this 
necessity ;  we  are  not  shewn  why  human  existence  can  only  attain 
through  suffering  and  death  to  its  true  life.  Por  in  his  dramas 
human  nobleness  and  grandeur  are  not  involved  in  ruin  by  their 
own  perversity  and  frailty,  but  it  is  even  their  moral  and  rehgious 
gi'catness  that,  by  driving  them  ijito  conflict  with  the  o])posing 
powers  of  mahce  and  evil,  involve  them  in  death  aiul  destruction. 
Thus,  that  Don  Pernando,  hke  the  rest  of  Ids  follows,  is  not 
exempt  from  the  universal  siid'ulness  of  mankind,  is  left  at  most  to 
be  presumed:  his  faihng,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  distinclly 
brought  to  light  before  us,  but  lies  wholly  without  the  exhibited 
matter.  Without  tliis  general  presmnption  we  should  be  left  to 
regard  liim  as  sufi'ering  without  luiving  deserved  it  by  ihc  shghtest 
fault  or  weakness,  and  be  driven  to  look  upon  this  world  as  lying 
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without  the  limits  of  divine  justice,  whose  authority  first  com- 
mences on  the  other  side  of  the  grave,  and  there  first  dispenses  to 
the  beautiful  and  good  their  due — even  because  God  looks  upon 
eartlily  existence  as  absolutely   nugatory  and  vain.     But  both 
these  assumptions  equally  contradict  the  true  christian  notions  of 
God's  nature,  and  the  divine  justice,  love  and  truth,  and  by  both 
the  very  idea  of  tragedy  is  overthrown.     Por  where  there  is  no 
rule  of  justice,  and  consequently  none  of  law  and  moral  order, 
there  suffering  and  death  awaken  no  sjonpathy — no  moral  influence : 
it  is  not  this  eartlily  but  the  future  life  that  must  be  exhibited, 
to  attain  to  this  end.     But  art,  \nthout  an  immediate  moral  effect, 
ceases  to  be  art.     In  the  latter  case,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fate 
of  an  indi\'idual,  be  it  ever  so  hard  and  mournful,  cannot  awaken 
any  tragical  feeling,  but  rather  an  emotion  of  joy  and  pleasure ; 
and  tliis  pleasm-e  again,  in  the  termination  of  an  existence  so  in- 
trinsically and  absolutely  nought  as  the  terrestrial,  would,  if  deeply 
felt  and  didy  followed  up,  lead  to  suicide ;  or  if  not,  must  end  in  the 
jubilee  of  humour.     The  falsehood,  also,  of  tliis  view  of  life,  lies  in 
its  unchristian  character,  which  consists  in  overlooking  the  truth, 
that  human  existence  has  fallen   a   prey  to  death  through  sin. 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  death  of  the 
Constant  Prince  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  a  martijrdoni.     But  in  such,  or  at  least  in  its  primary  and 
immediate  impression,  there  is  nothing   of  the   tragical— wliich 
therefore  must  be  called  in  by  the  aid  of  reflection — by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  particidar  mart}Tdom  was  necessary  to  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind  :  a  necessity  which  in  tliis  particidar  case  is  by 
no  means  felt.    In  itseK,  a  martyr's  death  is  so  beautiful,  so  noble, 
so  desirable,  that  e\'erything  painful  and  terrible  disajipears,  and 
consequently,  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  terms,  it  leaves 
no  room  to  speak  or  tliink  of  the  tragical.     The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  "  Wonderful  ]\Iagician."      In  this  piece  the  death  of 
Justinian  is  expressly  and  plainly  declared  to  be  a  martyrdom. 
But  Cyprian  too,  notwithstanding  liis  grave  ofience,  is  thought 
worthy  to  die  for  clnistianity.     In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is 
still  less  room  for  any  tragic  commiseration,  for  any  tragic  effect 
in  either  of  the  two  aspects,  under  which,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
correctly  set   forth   by   Aristotle— pity   and   terror.     Something 
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similar,  nltliough  very  different,  is  the  case  of  "  Tlie  Devotion  to 
the  Cross."     Tliis  dnimu  does  not,  it  is  true,  like  the  two  last, 
turn  upon  a  martyrdom.     The  deatli  of  the  hero  resembles  that  of 
Cyprian  in  this  respect  alone,  that  both  are  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly made  religious  and  blessed.     He  stands  in  such  direct 
contraihction  to  the  whole  of  life,  that,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral 
inijjression,  even  the  artistic  unity  of  the  piece  is  at  every  moment 
endangered.     For  neither  his  exhibited  sufferings  and  fortunes, 
nor  his  antecedent  actions  and  their  consequences,  are  such  as 
naturally  lead  us  to  look  for  his  ending  them  with  a  noble  death ; 
but  which,  however,  is  brought  about  by  an  external  miracle,  and 
the  direct  interference  of  the  grace  of  God.     But  this  is  utterly 
irreconcileablc  with  any  traffic  effect.     For  if  such  dispensation 
of  grace  be  common  to  all  sinners,  their  prospect  is  only  too 
joyous  ;  but  if  it  belongs  only  to  a  few  chosen  of  God,  then  were 
it  presumption  to  count  oneself  among  these :  and  so  the  poem 
loses  all  claim  to  a  general  significance  :  the  exhibited  action  sinks 
so  entirely  into  a  mere  excepted  and  individual  case,  that  it  is 
unfit  to  awaken  any  true  tragical  interest,  even  because  the  spec- 
tator feels  liimseK  to  have  neither  part  nor  interest  in  it. 

To  convey  some  notion  of  the  third  class  of  Calderou's  tragedies, 
in  wliich  the  national  morals  appear  to  be  in  concord  with  the 
true  moral  necessity,  and  which,  therefore,  stand  as  it  were  mid- 
way between  the  former  two,  it  \\all  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a 
/  single  drama  as  a  specimen — "  Jealousy  the  greatest  of  Horrors" 
(El  ]\rayor  Monstruo  los  Zelos).  Here  the  hero  is  not  protected 
in  his  proceedings  by  the  peculiarly  Spanish  code  of  honour  :  the 
blind  jealousy  of  the  Tetrarch,  even  according  to  Spanish  notions, 
oversteps  all  bounds  and  measure.  And  at  the  same  time,  not 
only  is  the  tragical  destitute  of  any  atoning  sootliing  element,  and 
consequently  the  death  of  the  hero  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
mere  legal  punishment,  instead  of  a  moral  and  divine  retribution ; 
but  also  it  is  not  the  great  and  noble  and  beautiful  in  luunaii 
nature,  but  the  most  foolisli  vanity  and  assmnption — a  passionate- 
ness  closely  bordering  on  frenzy,  which,  to  speak  the  truth,  nu'cts 
but  with  its  due  punishment.  And  here,  too,  tlie  tragic  assumes 
quite  a  diil'erent  signification  from  what  it  holds  with  Shakspeare. 
The  death  of  the  Tetrarch  does  not,  and  could  not,  fill  us  with  that 
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profound  moral  pity  which  is  awakened  by  the  death  of  Lear,  for 
instance— of  "  llomeo  and  Juhet,"   "  Othello,"  "  Macbeth,"  and 
"  Hamlet,"  but  at  most  with  a  mingled  feeling,  half  painful,  half 
exhilarating,  of  the  certainty  of  divine  justice :  such  as  that  with 
which  we  contemplate,   perhaps,  the  wickedness  of  Eegan  and 
Goneril,   of  lago,  or  of  that   "  king  of  shreds  and  patches "  in 
"  Hamlet."     But  probably  it  will  be  urged,  that  the  tragical  lies 
in  the  death  of  Mariamne,  the  Tetrarch's  unhappy  wife.     But  this 
would  awaken  a  discussion  about  the  true  notion  of  tragedy,  which 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  dispute  about  at  present.     At  any  rate 
the  death  of  Mariamne  is  decidedly  not  tragical  in  the  Shakspearean 
sense  of  the  term.     ]\Iariamne  is,  it  is  true,  a  noble  and  beautiful 
character.     But  her  fall  is  not  caused  by  her  character,  and  it  is 
but    the  consequence    of    thoroughly  unfortunate  circumstances 
and  relations,   in  which  she  is  involved  without  any  fault  of  her 
own.     The  only  reproach  that  can  be  brought  against  her— her 
curiosity  and  anxiety  to  pry  into  the  future,  docs  not,  however, 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  development  of  the  action.    On  the 
contrary,  it  rather  tends,  if  any  thing,  to  weaken  the  tragical  im- 
pression, inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  predestination,  in  its  sheer 
nakedness  and  one-sidedness,  is  made  the  foundation  of  the  entire 
poem.     An  inevitable  destiny,  which  has  no  regard  to  the  personal 
character  of  its  victim,  is  very  far  from  coming  up  to  the  notion 
of  fate  as  embodied  in  the  ancient  drama.     Here  again,  therefore, 
the  tragical  can  have  no  other  meaning  than  to  elucidate  the  pure, 
barren,  worthlessness  of  whatever  in  human  existence  is  merely 
beautiful  and  noble,  detached  from  all  moral  considerations.     This, 
it  is  readily  seen,  is  the  general  notion  of  the  tragical,  which  under 
various  modifications  runs  through  all  three  classes  of  Calderon's 
tragedies.     In  the  first,  it  a])pears  under  the  form  of  an  impossi- 
bility which  man  experiences  of  realising  liis  own  subjectivity  in 
defiance  of,  and  in  ojiposition  to  the  general  laws  and  customs, 
however  sinfid,  of  his  nature  ;  in  the  second,  it  expresses  itself  in 
the  view  that  hmnan  life  must  pass  through  death,  in  order  to 
attain  not  only  to  perfection,  but  even  to  its  true  nature ;  lastly, 
in  the  third,  it  occurs  without  disguise  or  modification  in  the  parti- 
cular shape  which  we  have  just  depicted. 

While,  in  Calderon's  general  view  of  life  and  things,  objectivity 
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held  such  a  decided  preponderance  over  the  subjectivity  of  mind  as 
necessarily  to  invest  the  outer  world — luitional  customs  and  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  life,  nay  even 
the  merest  chances — with  the  greatest  iniluence  on  the  course  of 
the  action,  on  tliis  account  the  particular  character  of  each  piece, 
whether  it  belong  to  the  domains  of  Comedy  or  Tragedy,  does 
not  shew  itself  so  distinctly  in  Calderon  as  in  Shakspeare,  from 
the  very  outset,  and  in  the  mere  shapino  and  groupiug  of  the 
diifcrent  characters.     This  rather  depends  on  the  greater  or  less 
entanglement  of  the  external  relations  and  circumstances  out  of 
which  the  action  results  :    for    instance,  without   any  essential 
change  in  the  characters  and  composition,  it  would  be  easy,  by  oidy 
a  slight  turn  of  the  catastrophe,  to  convert  the  "  Toice  of  Destiny," 
"The  Good  and  Evil  of  a  Name,"  (J3icha  y  Desdicha  delNombre), 
and   "  The    Secret   in    AVords,"    and    "  The   Terplexities    of  a 
Chance,"   (Los  Empenos  de  un  Acaso),  into  tragedies,  and  con- 
versely to  make  tragedies  of  most  of  his  comedies  :  the  ground  of 
this,  however,  lies  less  in  the  comic  than  in  the  tragic  aspect  of 
his  general  view  of  life  and  things.     The  former  approximates  or 
rather  fundamentally  coincides  with  the  latter.     Eor,  in  short,  the 
office  of  Comedy  is  to  establish  human  life — in  so  far  as  it  has  set 
itself  loose  from  God's  justice  and  moral  necessity,  and  is  given 
over  to  mere  outward  contingency  to  subjective  caprice,  weakness, 
and  perversity — in  its  self-destrov'ing  vanity ;  whereas  Tragedy,  on 
the  contrary,  exhibits  what  is  tridy  real  in  hfe,  and  sets  forth  how', 
when  untrue  to  itself  and  fallen  from  God,  it  is  subject  indeed  to 
suil'ering  and  death,  but  at  the  same  time,  pmified  and  ennobled 
by  their  means,  is  raised  superior  to  this  existence.     It  is  there- 
fore not  without  meaning  that  all  Calderon's  pieces  bear  in  Si)aiu 
the  same  title :  Ja  f/ran  Comedia  del  celehre  Poeta,  dec.     Eor 
an  unhappy  catastrophe,  brought  about  simply  by  the  force  of  ex- 
ternal circmnstances,  or  a  more  strongly  marked  and  prominent 
seriousness  of  the  poetry,  can  by  no  means  raise  a  comedy  to  the 
dignity  of  tragedy.     These  do  but  prevent  it  being  a  genuiue 
comedy  :  and  to  help  out  the  difficidty  a  new  name  of  "  Spectacle" 
has  been  invented,  which   means  something    neither  comedy  nor 
tragedy.     But  if  tliis  name  is  to  have  a  positive  meaning,  it  can 
oidy  apply  to  such  a  proportiomd  organic  union  of  both  comedy 
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and  tragedy  as  shall  not  be  intrinsic  only^  but  also  oatwardly 
set  forth.  That  the  comic  view  of  life  does  unquestionably 
comprise  within  itself  the  deep  seriousness  of  the  tragical,  and  the 
latter,  conversely,  the  light  joyousness  of  the  former,  has  been,  in 
attempt  at  least,  shewn  by  me  already  (Section  III) ,  But  it  is  only 
mediately,  and  through  the  reflection,  that  the  one  exists  in  the 
other.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  found  in  one  and  the  same 
drama  in  parity  of  rights,  and  in  an  equal  degree  of  ideal  and 
formal  immediatenefifs ;  for,  to  such  a  combination,  there  must  be 
sacrificed  the  beauty  of  form,  the  first  law  of  all  art,  the  unity  of 
tlie  ground-idea,  /.  e.  of  the  fundamental  view  of  life  and  the 
world.  Such  a  fusion  is  only  possible  in  the  historical  drama, 
with  its  cyclical  shape.  If,  therefore,  we  would  not  bring  against 
the  works  of  the  great  Calderon  the  grave  objection  of  want  of 
artistic  unity  and  of  truly  vivid  organic  form,  we  shall  be  forced 
to  rank  as  comedies  many  of  liis  pieces,  wliich,  however,  appa- 
rently possess  a  tragical  asjDect.  Of  Shakspeare's  comedies,  in  like 
manner,  many  certainly  possess  a  deeply  earnest  tone.  I  will 
allude  merely  to  the  '^  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  ''  Measure  for  Measure."  With  these  we  might  justly 
class  and  compare  such  dramas  of  Calderon^s.  Only  that  here  again 
we  must  not  overlook  the  great  difference,  that  Shakspeare's  artistic 
consciousness  appears  far  profounder  and  fuller;  the  view  of  life 
wliich  he  purposes  to  exhibit  comes  forward  far  more  clearly  and 
pregnantly  than  in  his  Spanish  rival.  In  Calderon's  case  one 
cannot  repress  the  conjectui'e  that  occasionally  he  was  not  liimseLf 
clearly  conscious  from  the  first  whether  he  intended  to  produce  a 
tragic  or  a  comic  effect.  The  impression  which  is  left  by  some  of  his 
dramas  is  so  mixed  and  vague,  that  I  at  least  have  found  it  difficult 
to  reduce  to  any  definite  unity  of  tone  the  various  thoughts  and 
emotions  they  gave  rise  to.  Schlegel  himseK,  the  great  worshipper 
of  Calderon,  has  not  succeeded  in  pointing  out  the  inner  artistic 
unity  of  more  than  a  few  of  liis  pieces.  Solger  appears  to  admit, 
or  at  least  not  to  deny  tliis  defect ;  but  his  remarks  however  are  un- 
connected and  detached.  Other  critics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  felt 
the  same  difficulty  as  I  have.  And  even  if  the  ground  of  tliis  be, 
as  it  is  alleged,  the  difference  in  the  views  of  our  life — the  con- 
trast between  the  Spanish  Catholicism  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
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Protestantism  of  the  iiineteoiith  century — still,  if  this  be  so,  it 
proves  thus  iiuich  at  least,  that  the  majority  of  Calderou's  dramas 
are  not  written  for  all  time. 

This  censure,   however,   applies   only  to  such  as  have  more  or 
less  of  a  tragic   colouring.     All  his  genuinely  vumic  dramas  are 
true  masterpieces.      Comedy  is  his  forte;  in  it  his  true  poetic 
genius  displays  all  its  vigour.     And  his  comic  view  of  life  is  in 
all  essential  respects  the  same  as  Shakspeare's.      Here,   as  already 
remarked,   this  view  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  life  holds  in   full 
validity.     Just  as  in  Shakspeare's,  so  in  Caldcron's  comedies,   the 
threads  of  the  plot  are  woven  together  into  what  seems  an  indis- 
soluble knot,  by  the  cn]irif'o  or  weakness,  perversity,  and  especially 
the  ])assioiuite  susce])til)ility  of  the  acting  personages  on  the  one 
hand  ;  and  on  the  other,   by  the  singuhu'  but  accidental  shapes 
which  relations  and  circumstances  assume ;  while  this  tangle  is  by 
the  same  instrumentality  unravelled  against  the  expectation  and  will, 
and  without  the  knowledge,  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  in  this 
manner  the  vanity  of  himian  life — vain,  so  far  as  it  is  governed  by 
such  influences — is  made  to  produce  a  right,  and  good,  and  hapjiy 
result.     T  shall  dispense  with  the  trouble  of  illustrating  by  exam- 
ples this  definition   of   comedy :    its  justness  is  universally  ap- 
])arent,  and  I   am  content  with  calling  attention  to  the  above- 
named  comedies.    Of  these,  the  "  Secret  in  Words"  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing,  polished,  and  ingenious  comedies  that  I  know  of. 
But  it  is  more  imj)ortant  for  my  present  purpose  to  point  out  the 
difference  of  the  comic  in  Shakspeare  and  in  Calderon.     Now^  in 
this  respect  it  is  obvious  at  one  glance  that  the  one  is  wholly 
devoid  of  what  in  the  other  we  have  called  humour.     That  reflec- 
tion   of    the  comic  view  of    life  into  the  innermost  depths   of 
the  subjectivity,  by  passing  through  which   the  comic  gives  a 
many  times  more  forcible  expression, — that  exhilarating  conscious- 
ness of  the  human  mind,  of  its  own  intrinsic,  essential  elevation 
above  all  the  circumstances  of  its  earthly  existence,  and  the  delight 
which  it  gives  rise  to,  in  beholding  its  pitiableness  and  littleness, 
its  frailty  and  mortality, — can  manifestly  And  no  place  in  a  view 
of  things  wiiich  looks  uj)on  human  life  as  absolutely  nought,  and 
in  which  the  subjectivity  of  a  man  retires  so  decidedly  before  the 
objective  power  of  the  world.       On   this  account,   Calderon   is 
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throughout  devoid  of  tliat  fine  trans})arent  irony  with  which 
Shakspeare  invariably  handles  the  serious  parts  of  liis  comedies, 
and  which  is  as  it  were  the  breath  of  hfe  of  all  his  comic  poems. 
It  isj  indeed,  simply  the  fonn  in  wliich  the  peculiar  and  all-per- 
vading humour  of  the  poet  expresses  itself,  whenever  it  does  not 
come  directly  forward  in  the  representation  itself.  Now  because 
tliis  is  wanting  to  Calderon,  it  further  follows,  at  once,  that  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  any  of  liis  pieces  i\\e  fantastic  comedy 
in  the  sti-ict  sense.  For  in  this  species  of  the  comic  drama  the 
mind  of  the  poet  creates  out  of  his  o\Tt\  individual  imagination 
a  wonderful  unreal  world,  corresponding  to  the  whims  and  follies  of 
the  acting  personages  ;  but  which  world,  ho\yever,  without  a  general 
humour  to  animate  it,  would  soon  sink  into  the  unsubstantialncss 
of  an  idle  dream.  The  fantastic,  therefore,  shows  itself  in  Calderon 
only  in  its  improper  sense,  where  external  accident  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part  (See  Sect.  III).  Now  the  latter  gains  a  more  sensi- 
ble influence  the  more  it  is  supposed  that  therein  is  manifested 
an  objective  power  which  rules  the  whole  of  human  life.  Most 
of  Calderon's  comedies  might  well  be  entitled  The  Perplexities 
of  Chance.  It  is  upon  these  that  the  progi*ess  and  result  of  the 
action  depend.  The  personal  character,  the  caprice,  weakness  and 
folly,  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  ^^•hich  m  Shakspeare  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  play  of  fortune  and  chance,  in  Calderon 
fall  decidedly  into  the  background.  The  characters  of  liis 
comedies  are  almost  always  the  same  :  a  pair  of  passionate  lovers, 
as  jealous  of  their  affections  as  their  honour,  a  rigorous  or  selfish 
father  or  brother,  full  of  the  Spanish  points  of  honour— a  slighted 
fair  one  or  a  rejected  cavalier,  whose  jealousies  cross  the  true 
lovers'  patli — a  rogtiish  valet  (Gracioso),  a  cunning,  compliant 
lady's  maid,  &c.  Even  intrigue,  for  the  most  part,  plays  a  subor- 
dinate part.  In  order  to  make  a  truly  poetic  use  of  this,  a  shai"p 
complication  and  working  out  of  peculiar  characters  is  necessary ; 
and  if,  therefore,  Calderon's  comedies  have  in  general  been  desig- 
nated comedies  of  intiigue,  this  is  owing  to  an  insufficient  con- 
sideration of  what  this  term  really  conveys.  Most  of  his  pieces, 
as  respects  their  predominant  elements,  possess  a  marked  resem- 
blance to  Shakspeare's  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and  "Winters  Tale," 
or  "Twelfth  Niffht." 
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This  uniformity  in  the  choice  of  his  dnimatic  personages,  and 
of  their  characters  and  situations,  gives  rise  at  once  to  a  corre- 
spondent   sameness  in   comj)()sition    and  evolution  of   the  plot. 
In  like  manner  the  springs  aiul  motives  of  the  actions  are  alike  in 
all  liis  comeches  :  it  is  perpetually  love  and  jealousy,  honour  and 
revenge,  gratitude  for  services  rendered,  ambition,  selfishness,  or 
avarice,  and  (in  liis  menial  character)  loquacity.     In  all  his  pieces 
the  laughable  is  confined  to  the  valets  and  waiting-raaids,  and 
frequently  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  superfluous  appendage. 
Among  the  principal  personages — the  dons  and  donas — there  is 
not  a  single  comic  character ;  it  was  quite  inconsistent  witli  the 
gravity    of   the    Spanish    noblesse,  and   their   delicate   sense    of 
honour, — ^it  was    quite  impossible  to  excite  a  laugh  at  any  time. 
This  prisalege  is  therefore  handed  over  to  the  valets  and  waiting- 
maids,  whom  Caldcron  occasionally   (but  not  often,  and  in  every 
instance    without  any  deep  earnestness)   employs  to  parody  the 
circumstances,  actions,  and  characters  of  their  masters.     Lastly, 
in  almost  all  his  comedies,  we  find  the  same  leading  idea — under 
various  forms,  indeed,  and  with  slight  modifications.     A  certain 
imiformity,  therefore,  is  ou  the  Mhole  a  cliaracteristic  peculiarity 
of  Calderon's  poetry,  by  wliich  it  acquires  a  decided  contrast  to 
the  inexhaustible   variety   and   transformations    of  Shakspeare's. 
"Wlierever  the  entire  view  of  life  and  the  world  in  its  matter  is 
objectively  determined,  and  the  circumstances  firmly  defined  and 
shai-ply  stamped,    it  can  excite  no  surprise  if  the  dramatic  art 
itself  also  assumes  so  fixed  and  marked  a  style  as  occasionally  to 
border   upon   the   self-repeating,  wearisome  monotony   of   sheer 
mannerism.      But  this  renders  only  the   more  remarkable   that 
exuberant  fertility  of   invention   with   which   Calderon   skilfully 
contrives  to  conceal,  and  to  dress  out  in  new  disguises,  this  inhe- 
rent identity  of  matter  :  so  much  the  more  admirable  is  the  tenacity 
and  UTd)roken  consistency  of  the  inventive  fancy,  \\\\]\  which,  on 
each  occasion,  he  fails  not  to  give  to  the  same  figures  and  situa- 
tions  the  colouring  of  a  fresh  vitality,  and,  in  the  subordinate 
vletails  at  least,  a  peculiar  tone  and  keeping. 

Like  the  poetry  of  Calderon,  so  that  of  the  Romisli  communion, 
is  distinguished  by  its  ricli  and  abundant  treasures  in  the  province 
of  comedv.     Italy  and  France,  like  Spain,  jiossess  a  considerable 
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number  of  excellent  comedies,  compared  with  wliicli  tragedy 
holds  a  very  subordinate  position.  Even  of  Austria,  in  these 
later  days,  the  same  may  be  said.  The  explanation  of  this  fact 
lies  in  that  mediceval-cathulic  spirit  wliich  Hved  on  and  deve- 
loped itseK  hand  in  hand  with  the  national  character  of  these 
southern  nations.  It  is  evident,  that  this  outwardness,  tliis  fixed 
objectivity,  is  more  suitable  to  comedy  than  to  tragedy,  hoM'ever 
disposed  people  may  be,  by  the  common  notions  concerning  both, 
to  assert  the  direct  contrary.  The  view  of  hfe  which  it  imme- 
diately exhibits  is  that  of  the  natural  man,  who  follows  his  oM-n 
caprice,  liis  own  lusts  and  passions,  and  who  consequently 
becomes  devoted  to,  and  engrossed  by,  external  objects.  The 
more  decidedly  tliis  subjective  caprice,  with  all  its  train  of  weak- 
nesses and  follies,  mistakes  and  contradictions,  &c.  is  opposed 
by  a  no  less  arbitraiily  shaped  objectivity  in  the  influence  of 
national  habits  and  opinions,  and  the  maxims  of  religion  and  the 
cliuich,  and  in  the  iustitutions  of  the  state,  the  more  easily  ^ill 
there  arise  that  comic  conflict  of  mutually  opposing  caprices,  and 
the  more  frequently  will  truly  comic  incidents  and  situations  fm*- 
nisli  themselves ;  and  more  keenly,  consequently,  will  the  people 
develope  a  delicate  sense  of  the  comic  and  a  comic  view  of  life, 
although  in  a  form  more  or  less  partial.  Tragedy,  on  the  other 
hand,  stands  on  the  territory  of  ideahsm.  It  exhibits  (hrectly 
the  true  moral  and  rehgious  view  of  the  world,  and  represents, 
consequently,  not  a  conflict  of  caprice  with  caprice,  but  the  battle 
and  defeat  of  man's  freedom  by  moral  necessity  and  divine  justice, 
but  at  the  same  time  also  their  ultimate  reconciliation.  Any  arbitra- 
rily disposed  objectivity,  therefore,  cannot  prove  injmious  to  tragedy, 
since  it  disturbs  the  idea  of  the  former  and  its  relation  to  the  latter, 
and  with(h'a\\'s  the  tragic  conflict  from  its  peculiar  and  thoroughly 
ideal  region,  or  in  the  very  best  case  introduces  into  it  new  and 
strange  elements.  This  fact  explains  not  only  Calderon's  greater 
power  in  comedy,  but  the  special  character  of  his  comic  pieces, 
wliich  forms  a  fiirther  contrast  between  him  and  Shakspeare.  Tor 
the  latter  rarely  involves  tlie  subjective  caprice  and  its  results 
in  any  other  conflict  than  that  with  opposing  subject  ire  caprice. 
With  Calderon,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  arbitrary  objective 
powers  interfere  generally  with  the  course  of  the  action,  while  at 
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tlie  same  they  arc  brought  into  mutual  collision,  and  forced  1o 
abandon  more  or  less  of  their  conventional  rights;  e.g.  honour 
must  give  up  a  challenge  wliich  its  om'u  wrongs  demand,  becanse 
loyalty  requires  obedience  to  the  voice  of  tlie  sovereign  forbidding 
it ;  or  again,  a  father  must  perforce  give  liis  consent  to  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage,  because  she  is  perhaps  already  secretly  married,  or 
by  her  beha\iour  to  her  lover  has  endangered  her  fair  fame. 
This  is  an  expedient  wliicli  Calderon  has  frequently  employed 
in  Ids  comedies  to  bring  the  tangled  knot  to  a  happy  denoue- 
ment. 

Lastly,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  historical  di'ama  in  all 
Calderon's  compositions.  The  explanation  of  tliis  is  furnished  by 
the  spirit  of  Roman  Cathohcism,  and  of  the  view  of  life  and  the 
world  to  which  it  leads.  Tor  liistory,  whose  essence  is  develop- 
ment, /.  e.  an  organically  membered  and  hving  movement  towards 
a  definite  end,  is  in  direct  contrast  to  that  external  fixed  objecti- 
vity of  the  mediaeval  or  Roman  Cathohcism :  with  it  that  pro- 
found ideal  apprehension  of  history,  wliich  alone  is  available  for 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  is  impracticable;  and  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy,  possess,  consequently,  no  liistorical  works  which 
are  truly  scientijic,  that  is,  composed  on  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal history;  and  France  has  oidy  made  its  great  beginnings  in 
modern  times,  after  having  tlu-own  off  the  yoke  of  Romano-Catho- 
licism, That  Calderon  was  absolutely  incapable  of — indeed  felt 
no  pleasure — in  exliibiting  history  as  liistory,  appears  especially 
fi'ora  liis  "  Coriolanus,"  under  the  title  of  "  The  Aims  of  Beauty," 
(Las  Armas  de  la  Hermosura),  as  well  as  the  way  he  handles 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  "  Zenobia  the  Great,"  and  in 
"  Jealousy  the  Greatest  Monster,"  kc.  And  if  it  should  be 
urged  in  reply  that  it  was  only  ancient  liistory  which  \Aas  so 
strange  and  uncongenial  to  him,  I  need  only  call  attention  to 
"  The  Constant  Prince,"  and  to  the  "  Aurora  of  Copacabana,"  in 
which  a  very  modern  event,  and  one  exclusively  belonging  to 
Spanish  history — the  conquest  of  Peru — is  described.  In  every 
instance  we  meet  ^vith  the  same  unhistoricid  caprice,  the  same 
forced  adjustment  of  history  to  the  peculiar  Spanish  notions  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  which  Coriolauns  is  the  cle'arest  ex- 
pression, where  the  Roman  hero  continues  the  war  whidi  Romulus 
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had  commenced  against  the  Sabines — where  Africa  and  Spain  are 
depicted  as  aheady  conquered^  and  Rome  is  called  the  mistress  of 
the  worlds  and  the  rival  of  Jerusalem :  and  all  the  incidents  are 
modelled  in  agreement  with  the  Spanish  system  of  love  and 
honour.  In  all  instances_,  the  liistorical  story  is  made  to  furnish 
notliing  more  than  the  materials  wliich  the  poetic  fancy  deals  Avitli 
as  freely  as  if  it  were  the  fruits  of  its  own  absolute  invention. 
That  such  a  use  of  liistory  cannot  exliibit  the  spirit  and  meaning 
of  liistory,  but  rather  the  character  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  of 
the  poetry  of  the  day,  must  be  evident  to  every  mind.  All  that 
is  really  liistorical  in  such  pieces  of  Calderon's  is  confined  to  the 
mere  names. 

The  place,  therefore,  of  the  historical  drama  is  supphed  by  the 
dramatic  legend.  Wherever  the  past  is  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  wants,  circumstances,  and  ideas  of  the  present,  liistory 
becomes  pm-e  tradition.  Por  it  is  the  essence  of  tradition,  by  a 
continual  transmutation  of  both  its  matter  and  form,  to  adopt 
successively  the  present  into  the  past,  to  introduce  into  the  latter 
the  interests,  character,  and  mental  states  of  the  former,  and  to 
fuse  them  both  together  into  one  indissoluble  miity;  whereas, 
conversely,  liistory  allows  the  past  to  develope  itself  into  the  pre- 
sent, and  consequently  preserves  and  distinguishes  the  different 
degrees  of  progress.  Even  on  this  account  alone  the  former 
becomes  miliistorical,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only  by  tliis  means 
that  without  all  external  aids  it  can  preserve  its  life  through  cen- 
turies in  the  national  consciousness  and  interest.  Since,  then, 
Calderon  adlieres  stiffly  and  partially  to  the  definite  form  and 
fasliion  of  liis  own  times,  its  prevaihng  objectivity  forces  liim  to 
make  a  subjective  and  arbitrary  use  of  the  objective  reahty  of 
liistory ;  the  former  spontaneously  transforms  itself  into  the  latter, 
and  liistory  ceases  to  be  history.  In  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
I  allude  to  the  drama  wliich  has  been  already  translated  into 
the  German — "The  Image  of  the  Virgin  at  Toledo.^^  (Origen, 
Perdida  y  Restauracion  de  la  Virgeii  del  SagTario.) 

We  might  for  many  reasons  caU  tliis  piece  a  dramatic  triology. 
Each  "Jornada,"  or  act,  forms  a  special  drama  of  itseK,  of  which 
the  first  lies  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth,  the  second  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighth,  and  the  third  or  last  towards  the  close 
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of  the  eleventh  century.  The  whole  forms  a  sketch  of  the  liistory 
of  Toledo, — setting  forth  the  wealth  of  the  city  under  the  Gotliic 
djniasty,  its  struggles  with,  and  fall  before  the  Moors,  and  its 
revival  and  emancipation  under  Alfonso  VI.  But  Calderon's  ob- 
ject in  tliis  piece  is  not  liistory ;  liis  aim  and  interest  in  it  is  the 
exaltation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  its  idolatry.  With- 
out scruple,  he  transfers  the  latter  into  the  past,  wliicli  he  is  deli- 
neating, although  assuredly  it  was  altogether  vuikno\ni  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  centuiy.  The  whole  interest  accordingly 
revolves  round  the  ancient  and  famous  image  of  the  Virgin  at 
Toledo.  The  first  Jornada  treats  of  its  origin,  and  exalts  it  as 
not  made  by  hands, — a  gift  from  heaven,  and  the  work  of  angels, 
and  the  guerdon  of  \actory  in  every  conflict  \nth  heretical  oppo- 
nents. The  second  sets  forth  the  delivery  of  the  image  from  the 
unholy  hands  of  the  Moors.  The  tliird,  its  miraculous  recovery 
and  restoration  to  its  old  seat  in  the  cathedi-al  of  Toledo.  The 
marvellous  fight  of  King  Recismund  with  a  monster  demon,  mtli 
wliich  the  piece  opens,  is  a  tolerably  arbitrary  embellislunent  of 
the  matter.  The  liistorical  portion,  however — the  victory  of 
the  faith  of  the  church  over  individual  heresies ;  the  struggle  of 
the  Christians  with  the  Moors ;  the  rivalry  of  the  Astuiians  and 
Toledans,  &c. — does  but  serve  to  give  as  it  were  names  and  Advid- 
ness  to  the  action.  The  liistory  itself  possesses  no  peculiar  truth 
of  its  o^^^l;  it  does  but  serve  as  the  exhibition  of  Calderon's  general 
view  of  the  world  and  things,  and  this  takes  for  granted  the 
miraculous  interference  of  divine  power  with  human  Hfe,  and 
especially  viith  the  church  :  so  on  tins  side  liistory  is  reduced  into 
a  mere  legend.  Exactly  of  the  same  nature  is  the  handhng  of 
history ;  the  style  and  purpose  of  the  representation  in  the  "  Exal- 
tation of  the  Cross.''^  But  the  '^Constant  Prince,"  and  also  the 
"  Aurora  of  Copacabana,"  the  "  AVondcrf iil  ]\Iagician,"  &c.,  possess 
a  legendary  appearance.  The  ''  Arms  of  Beauty,"  "  Zenobia  the 
Great,"  the  "  Bridge  of  Mantible,"  kc,  appear  legendary,  in  so 
far  as  that  while  in  the  former  Calderon's  religious  views,  in  the 
latter  Ins  notions  of  love,  honour,  and  cavahership,  completely 
pervade,  and  mould  the  lustorical  matter  on  which  they  are  built, 
and  the  time  and  place  wherein  the  representation  moves.  Histoiy 
can  no  longer  maintain  its  true  character,  whenever  in  any  of  its 
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single  portions  tlie  universal  traits  of  human  natiu-e  cease  to  be 
regarded  as  its  ideal  eternal  truth,  wliile  the  temporary  and  the 
special  are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  absolute  objective  reality. 

Prom  such  compositions  this  much  alone  is  manifest — that  Cal- 
deron  was  animated  with  the  thought  that  the  di-amatic  represen- 
tation ought  to  be  enlarged  beyond  the  space  of  a  single  genera- 
tion, and  to  comprise  within  its  sphere  the  life  and  fortunes  of  a 
Mdiole  people.  In  the  "  Image  of  the  Yirgin/'  too,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  combining  the  tragic  and  the  comic  view  of  things  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  of  Shakspeare  in  his  liistorical  dramas. 
Out  of  the  destruction  of  King  Eoderick  and  his  army  in  battle 
with  the  Moors, — out  of  the  fall  of  the  city  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathens — a  fate  more  powerful  and  more  tragical  than  death 
itself  to  every  true-hearted  Spaniard, — out  of  the  imprudent  en- 
gagement and  passionate  cruelty  of  Alfonso  YI.,  the  grace  of 
God  brings  about  the  dehverance  of  the  Toledans,  and  the  resto- 
ration of  their  hberty,  their  religion,  and  its  sanctuaries.  But,  on 
the  one  hand,  this  combination  of  tragedy  and  comedy  is  neither 
complete  nor  truly  organic,  since  neither  the  tragic  nor  the  comic 
aspect  is  fuUy  unfolded.  The  death  of  Eoderick  and  his  knights 
is  narrated,  and  falls  not  M'ithin  the  representation.  The  tragical 
feehng  which  arises  from  the  fall  of  the  city  is  softened  by  the 
honourable  terms  of  its  surrender.  Alfonso's  imprudence  is  coun- 
teracted, and  his  frenzy  of  revenge  stilled,  by  the  working  of 
divine  power,  even  before  it  comes  to  an  outbreak ;  and  even  the 
avaricious  Selim  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  converted  in  a  miracu- 
lous manner  to  Cluistianity.  The  divine  justice  falls  here  again 
far  into  the  back-ground,  and  it  is  the  redeeming  love  of  God 
wliich  rules  tliroughout,  in  order  to  glorify  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  oidy  at  the  cost  of  di-amatic 
art  that  Calderon  attains  to  even  this  imperfect  combination.  Tor 
the  legend  (tradition)  is  not  accidentally  but  essentially  the  domain 
of  epic  poetry  (see  Sect.  III.);  and  the  drama,  as  soon  as  it  quits 
the  ground  of  liistorical  reahty  and  of  the  general  traits  of  human 
nature,  necessarily  becomes  a  mere  dramatised  epos.  Even  the 
Grecian  tragedy  v.ould  be  liable  to  tliis  objection,  did  it  not  in  every 
instance  so  skilfully  tlnow  into  the  characters  of  its  heroes  such 
strong  traits  of  general  humanity,  and  by  means  of  the  chorus  so 
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strongly  stamp  the  oxliibited  story  of  a  my.sticiil  past  with  the 
vivid  impression  of  that  reahty  which  belongs  not  only  to  the 
present,  but  also  to  all  times.  In  this  play  of  Calderon,  the 
present  is  contrariwise  carried  into  the  past.  But  even  because  it 
is  only  the  present  of  the  Spanish  17th  century,  the  past  is  not 
thereby  elevated  to  the  reality  of  the  present,  but  rather  it  is 
stripped  of  what  is  eternally  present,  even  ideal  historical  truth- 
fidncss ;  it  is  removed  out  of  the  domain  of  history  into  the  world 
of  legends.  But  in  such  a  case,  the  drama,  except  when,  in  the 
form  of  comedy,  it  exliibits  the  unreal,  in  order  to  expose  its 
nothingness  must  fall  into  contradiction  with  itself,  inasmuch  as 
it  sets  forth  as  K\dng,  real,  and  actually  present,  a  something  ^vhich 
by  no  means  is  such ;  M'hereas  epic  poetry,  when  it  does  this, 
is  perfectly  consistent,  so  far  as  being  narrative  poetry  it  does  but 
purpose  and  only  engages  to  paint  the  past  wUh.  its  opinions  and 
manners,  but  still  a  past  which,  as  already  sliewn,  bears  within 
itself  both  a  present  and  a  futm-e.  And  in  truth  it  is  impossible 
for  even  the  epical  element  to  be  perceived  in  its  complete  purity 
by  Calderon.  For  he  does  not  preserve  the  past  and  its  legen- 
dary character  tliroughout,  but  only  employs  it  occasionally,  in 
order  to  bring  to  view  and  illustrate  individual  and  partial  ideas 
of  liis  own  age  and  nation.  In  this  way  the  poem  acquires  an 
alle"-orical  character, — the  subject  matter  employed  has  in  itself  a 
different  signification  from  that  wliich  the  poet  fastens  on  it,  and 
'  connects  with  it,  and  the  exhibited  story  signifies  something  else 
tliau  what  is  immediately  apparent.  In  "The  Virgin's  Image  of 
Toledo,"  ( Origcn,  PercUda,  kc.)  for  instance,  the  liistory  of  the 
city  does  not  luifold  the  ideas  which  it  contains,— for  tliis  was  any 
tiling  but  the  poef  s  purpose  ;  he  only  employs  it  as  an  occasion  to 
dignify  the  Spanish  unage  worsliip.  Accordingly,  Pelagio  and 
Theodoric,  in  the  first  part  or  Jornada,  the  Victorious  Moors  in 
the  second,  and  Selim  in  the  third,  are  all  alike  allegorical  figures, 
and  set  up  as  ty^DCS,  to  signify  that  neither  intellectual  opposition, 
nor  external  material  poAver,  nor  lastly,  ignorance  and  passion,  can 
impede  the  works  of  God  and  his  holy  worship,  wliile  tlie  opposite 
parties  (St.  Ildefonso,  the  Governor,  Constanza,  kc.)  represent 
faith,  hope,  (of  an  eventuid  deliverance  and  restoration,)  and  an 
undoubting  surrender  of  one's  self  and  fortunes  to  God  and  liis 
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Clim-ch.  And  agreeably  herewith  all  the  figures  of  the  piece  are 
but  general  sketches,  drawn  only  with  a  few  broad  touches^  and 
wholly  devoid  of  sustained  and  characteristic  individuality. 

Tliis  epic  allegorical  colouring  is  found  not  only  in  these  pieces 
of  an  liistorical  foundation^  but,  understood  in  a  yet  more  general 
sense,  it  may  be  taken  for  the  characteristic  pecidiarity  of  Calderon's 
poesy.  Wherever  the  subjectivity  yields  so  decidedly  before  the 
force  of  a  fixed  objective  power,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  lyrical 
element  of  dramatic  poetry  to  develope  itseK  completely.  For  it 
consists  principally  in  the  welling  forth  of  a  man's  Kfe  and  history 
out  of  his  imnost  personality.  The  epic  element — the  outward 
actions  and  passions,  \^■lucll  are  determined  by  the  general  mind, 
the  force  of  circumstances,  and  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  things 
— must  necessarily  obtain  the  preponderance  ;  tlirough  the  objective 
forces  which  prevail  in  it,  the  whole  representation  must  itself 
assume  the  character  of  an  epical,  unchangeable,  objective  past. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the  peculiarities  and  characters  of  the  acting 
personages,  but  rather  on  the  represented  facty  that  the  great 
stress  and  cliief  significance  must  lie ;  and  if  tliis  is  not  to  appear 
what  it  is  in  and  by  itseK,  an  isolated  event,  but  rather  as  a  general 
principle,  it  must  some  how  or  other  receive  a.  typical  emblematic 
stamp — it  must  convey  more  than  was  innnediately  contained  in 
its  original  manifestation — /.  e.  it  must  become  allegorical  in  a 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  or,  if  the  term  be  preferred,  symbolical 
— (for,  mulerstood  largely,  allegory  falls  under  the  same  general 
notion  with  symbol).  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  and  characterization  are  of  equal  importance ;  and  consequently 
the  means  wliicli  he  employs  to  give  this  general  interest  to  the 
exliibited  matter  are  very  different  from  Calderon's. 

With  Shakspeare,  for  iustance,  the  characters  of  the  dramatic 
personages,  and  at  the  same  time  with  them  the  action,  attauis  to 
this  general  interest  and  truth ;  they  become  the  representatives  of 
human  nature  and  liistory  tln-ough  the  method  of  Ids  composition, 
which,  as  we  have  abeady  seen,  labours  to  bring  to  view  the  gromid- 
idea  of  the  poem,  not  merely  by  means  of  a  few  leading  parts,  but 
in  a  variety  of  ways  by  means  of  several  distinct  classes  of  human 
society.  Here,  consequently,  there  was  no  need  of  allegory.  The 
application  of  the  represented  idea  to  all  men  becomes  iimnediately 
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niauifest  simply  by  its  repeated  exhibition.  AVitli  Ccildeioii,  uii  the 
other  hand,  the  fuiidamcntid  idea  of  the  piece  never  passes  out  of 
the  range  of  a  few  leachng  characters.  His  composition,  therefore, 
resembles  rather  a  mathematical  figiu'e,  whereas  that  of  Shakspeare 
grows  up  like  a  mighty  tree  with  many  boughs  and  branches : 
Calderon  advances  forwards  in  a  right  Hue ;  Shakspeare  in  many 
turns  and  ^\'indings.  But  tliis  straight  street  of  Calderon's  is 
crowded  with  many  unlooked-for  liindi-ances,  which  are  over- 
come so  strangely  and  unexpectedly,  that  no  one  can  ever  foresee 
the  termination  of  it ;  whereas  in  Shakspeare,  even  from  the  very 
first  introductory  scenes,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  route 
he  will  take,  and  the  end  he  will  come  to.  Cidderon's  expo- 
sitions consequently  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  simple  kind,  con- 
sistiuijgeneruUv  of  matters  already  complicated  in  themselves:  certain 
special  circumstances  wldch  have  preceded  the  first  scene,  and  wliich, 
therefore,  are  not  acted,  but  narrated  oidy,  have  plunged  the  principal 
personages  of  the  drama  in  some  perplexity  or  other,  out  of  wliich 
they  strive  by  every  possible  expedient  to  extricate  themselves. 
But,  either  through  the  strangeness  of  the  means  wliich  they  have 
recourse  to,  or,  what  is  more  often  the  case,  tlu-ough  some  untoward 
accident,  the  comphcation  grows  more  and  more  entangled,  wliile 
every  new  matter  that  they  set  about,  and  every  fresh  character 
that  is  introduced,  do  but  involve  them  in  greater  difficulties,  and 
apparently  render  the  untpng  of  the  knot  more  and  more  impro- 
bable, while  at  last  it  is  loosened  in  the  same  strange  way,  and 
frequently  with  startlhig  suddenness.  Shakspeare,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  in  liis  comedies  but  seldom,  and  in  liis  tragedies,  in  the 
single  case  of  "  Hamlet,'^  built  his  exposition  on  a  fact  antecedent 
and  external  to  the  proper  action  of  the  piece  ;  and  whenever  he  has 
done  so,  he  has  with  great  skill  invariably  contrived  some  means 
of  presenting  it  again  before  the  spectators  (as,  for  instance,  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Ghost  in  "Hamlet.")  His  introductions 
or  expositions  are  for  the  most  part  extremely  lucid  and  simple. 
He  contrives  at  once  to  lay  open  before  us  the  distiuguisliing 
features  of  character,  and  the  leading  interests  of  liis  personages, 
and  immediately  arranges  them  in  certain  definite  groups ;  wliich 
thereupon,  in  pui'suance  of  their  several  aims,  begin  their  separate 
and  independent    movements,    and    as  tliey  come  into   mutual 
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contact,  seconding  or  tlii;^'arting  each  other,  carry  on  the  action  to  its 
liighest  point  of  complication,  out  of  which  the  catastrophe  unfolds 
itself  in  his  tragedies  slowly,  and  for  the  most  part  step  and  step  ; 
but  in  his  comedies,  on  the  contrary,  with  greater  suddenness, 
without  in  either  case  excluding  the  influence  of  such  external 
circumstances,  accidents  and  the  hke,  as  are  consistent  with 
the  characters  of  the  dramatic  agents ;  and  which  consequently 
acquire  the  higher  significance  of  being  mediately  the  operation  of 
divine  Providence.  In  fact,  it  is  readily  apparent  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  composition  of  the  two  poets  results  from  tliis  fact — ■ 
that  with  one  the  plot  is  every  tiling,  wliile  with  the  other  its  im- 
portance is  only  co-ordinate  with  the  development  of  character. 
On  this  account  it  was  not  possible  for  Calderon  to  carry  out  the 
ground-idea  in  different  groups  of  character.  For  several  of  such 
complicated  plots  as  his  in  a  single  drama  would  evidently  render 
the  general  survey  of  the  whole  impracticable. 

By  the  composition,  therefore,  Calderon  could  not  invest  the 
fact  -with  a  general  vahdity.  The  nearest  approach  he  could 
make  thereto  was  by  liis  method,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  by  liis 
defect,  of  characterization ;  for  a  full  and  thorough  delineation 
of  character  w'ould,  it  is  evident,  deprive  the  fact  of  much  of  the 
importance  laid  upon  it.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  dehneate 
character  without  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  subjectivity  of 
mind,  which,  however,  would  overthrow  the  supremacy  of  a  fixed 
and  stern  objectivity.  Of  that  endless  variety,  of  that  always 
peculiar,  and  occasionally  highly  singular,  and  yet  ever  vivid  in- 
dividuahty  of  Shakspeare's  characters — of  their  mental  interaction, 
mutually  supplying  and  exhibiting  each  other's  defects  of  character 
— of  aU  tliis  there  could  be  little  or  notliing  in  Calderon.  His 
personages  are  notliing  more  or  less  than  the  Spaniards  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  which  A^e  above  described  as  the  true 
artistic  ideal,  the  primal  form  of  human  nature  in  the  mind  of  the 
poet,  bears  with  liim,  from  the  very  first,  so  completely  the  fasliion 
of  his  own  age  and  nation,  that  naturally  its  several  reflections 
also  are  essentially  modified  thereby.  Accordingly,  as  wx  have 
already  remarked,  all  Calderon's  di'amatic  figures  bear  a  wonderful 
resemblance  to  one  another :  it  is  one  great  family  of  Spanish 
nobihty.     Don  Gutierrc,  in  the  "  Physician  of  liis  own  Ilonom-," 
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Don  Juaiij  in  the  "  Piiiiitor  of  his  own  Shame,"  Don  Diego,  in  the 
"  Voice  of  Destiny,"  Lisardo,  in  the  "  Good  or  Evil  of  a  Name," 
&c.,  are  scarcely  distingnishable,  and  so  too  the  female  characters 
— and  the  fathers  and  princes  in  these  and  other  pieces.  The 
Witty  Valet  (the  yyr/r/o.so)  and  the  Waiting  Maid  as  his  pendant, 
are  stereotyped  figures  which  recur  over  and  over  again.  If,  there- 
fore, we  overlook  the  modifications  brought  about  by  the  various 
and  ever  new  situations,  the  distinction  will  be  found  to  consist 
principally  in  the  greater  or  less  strength  of  the  different  mental 
affections  of  faith,  love,  honour,  or  passion,  by  wliich  the  several 
characters  are  swayed.  Even  when  he  is  describing  evil  characters, 
as  in  "  The  Devotion  to  the  Cross,"  or  in  "  The  Purgatory  of  St. 
Patrick,"  there  the  evil  is  brought  forward  so  decidedly,  so  openly, 
and  so  objectively,  that  it  looks  almost  like  an  evil  spirit  possessing 
the  individual.  His  figui-es  consequently  appear,  as  it  were,  the 
representatives  of  certain  mental  states  :  St.  Ildefonso,  St.  Patrick, 
and  Zuchania,  in  "  The  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,"  stand  for  perfect 
hohness ;  Don  Eernando,  in  "  The  Constant  Prince ;"  Justina, 
in  "The  Wonderful  Magician,"  &c.,  typify  faith;  wliile  tlie 
above  named  characters,  and  many  others,  are  inpersonations  of 
honoui-  and  love,  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch  of  Jealousy,  and  so  on.  It  is 
then  in  this  allegorical  cast  in  which  they  are  consequently  moulded 
that  they  receive  a  certain  impression  of  generality.  For  the  mental 
states  which  they  pourtray  affect  all  men  alike,  and  are  every 
where  sensible  springs  of  human  action  and  suffering.  In  them, 
at  least,  e^'cry  one  recognises  a  part  of  liis  o\x\\  life  and  being. 

But  tliis,  however,  is  not  sufiicieut;  for  Mhatever  of  general 
interest  the  poem  may  acquire  by  such  a  mode  of  characterization, 
it  loses  again  by  the  never  probable,  and  occasionally  indeed  most 
extraordinary,  complication  of  the  plot,  which  is  brought  about 
by  the  strangest  situations  and  most  uncommon  circumstances. 
Calderon's  fame,  indeed,  rests  entirely  in  the  unfailing  fertility  with 
which  he  is  ever  producing  what  is  new,  unexpected,  and  extraor- 
dinary. But  it  must  be  plain  at  the  first  glance,  that  situations, 
events,  and  incidents  of  this  kind,  cannot  be  of  every-day  occur- 
rence. No  doubt  there  is  much  of  tlie  same  kind  in  many  of 
Shaks])eare's  dramas,  and  it  were  highly  ritUcnlous  to  wish  to 
exclude  the  extraordinary  altogether  from  the  stage.       But  still  it 
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must  be  remembered  that  with  Shakspeare  the  main  stress  does 
not  lie  on  the  mere  fact,  wliich  is  rather  exliibited  by  liim  in  its 
relation  to,  and  in  the  light  of,  a  consequence  from  the  mental 
quahties  of  the  personages  of  the  piece,  while  the  latter  are  so 
full  of  Cathohc  Inmian  nature  that  every  one  recog-nises  their  type 
in  liis  own  bosom,  and  camiot  help  but  view  the  represented 
action  relatively  to  liimself.  Wlienever,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is 
the  case  with  Calderon,  the  fact  presses  so  prominently  forward, 
and  frequently  stands  so  independently  by  itself,  as  to  have  Uttle 
in  common  with  the  characters  of  the  di'amatic  personages,  or  at 
least  which  would  affect  any  other  character  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  it  docs  them ;  then,  whatever  there  is  in  the  piece  of  a 
general  nature,  must  appear  either  immediately  in  the  fact,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  be  brought  about  by  means  of  it. 

Now  tliis  Calderon  accomphshes  by  his  diction.  Nothing  is 
more  striking  than  the  great  difference  between  it  and  Shakspeare's 
language ;  and  yet,  in  my  opmion,  it  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  the  general  views  of  hfe,  the  notions  of  tragic  and  comic, 
and  the  composition  and  characterization  of  the  two  poets.  For 
aU  these  are  so  intimately  connected  together,  that  any  one  inva- 
riably finds  its  ground  and  explanation  in  the  rest.  Thus  Calde- 
ron's  diction  is  the  effect  primarily  of  his  general  view  of  life  and 
the  world.  Whenever,  as  is  the  case  with  him,  the  action  appears 
to  be  so  decidedly  conditioned  and  borne  along  by  the  objective 
influences  of  religion,  honour,  and  love,  of  circumstances  and 
accidents,  and  the  like,  there  any  immediate  and  intrinsic  unison 
between  the  fact  and  the  characters  of  the  acting  personages  is 
impossible.  The  fact  must  from  the  very  beginning  present 
itseK  in  a  certain  objective  opposition  to  the  agent  and  his  own 
consciousness,  even  because  it  is  not  entirely  his  own  proi)erty. 
The  fact  becomes  thereby  a  matter  for  reflection  to  the  personages 
of  his  dramas.  On  tliis  account  Calderon's  diction  could  not  be 
the  immediate  suggestions  of  the  soul,  which  terminate  and  com- 
bine so  enthely  with  the  fact,  that  the  expression  of  them  becomes 
the  language  of  history — the  language  of  action  itseK.  But  in 
consequence  of  want  of  union  between  them,  wliich  in  the 
Spanish  poet  is  every  where  sensible,  aU  the  conceptions,  senti- 
ments, and  ideas  wliich  the  deed  calls  forth,  have  already  passed 
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tlirougli  the  re/lection  ;  from  which  alone  fancy  receives  tlicm,  in 
order  to  give  them  utterance,  form,  and  shape.  This  primarily 
will  account  for  the  pervading  and  wonderful  union  in  his  lan- 
guage, of  tlic  most  delicate  antitheses  and  acutest  combinations 
of  retlection,  with  the  richest,  most  varied,  and  most  exquisite 
flowers  of  imagery  and  fancy.  Hence,  too,  its  prevailing  tone  is 
meditative,  descriptive,  and  oniate.  Since  it  is  only  conjointly 
vaiXx  the  reflection  that  the  fancy  apprehends  its  object,  under  their 
hands  it  becomes  as  it  were  spontaneously  both  greater  and  more 
brilliant;  they  turn  it  on  every  side,  concentrate  all  the  light 
upon  it,  and  exhibit  it  in  the  brightest  colours.  This,  too,  will 
account  for  the  extreme  length  of  the  speeches,  wliich  are  quite  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  Spanish  poesy,  but  which  necessa- 
rily appear  to  us  umiatural  in  all  cases  where  the  exhibited 
matter  demands  thoughts  and  feelings  more  lively  and  more  imme- 
diately excited  by  the  dramatic  situations  themselves.  They  do 
not  appear  natui'al,  because  it  is  impossible  to  beHeve  that  the 
represented  feehng  is  li\ing  and  real,  when  it  is  able  to  give  utter- 
ance to  itself  in  such  choice  and  artificial  forms  and  turns  of  lan- 
guage. With  us  the  road  from  emotion  to  reflection  is  shorter  than 
\rith  Calderon,  with  whom  a  very  different  habit  of  viewing  life, 
long  pursued  and  therefore  all  but  natural,  has  reduced  to  the  very 
least  the  distance  between  them.  The  same  circiunstance  \\ill 
also  serve  to  explain  the  varied  measures  of  liis  versification,  which 
at  times  display  a  most  extrardinary  ingenuit}^ — the  long-conthuied 
series  of  assonances,  and  the  poHshed  rhymes  in  which  Calderon's 
language  rings  forth,  as  it  were,  in  ever-changing  peals  of  harmo- 
nious cliimes.  Tliis  character  of  the  versification,  lyrical  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  absolutely  excluding  the  introduction  of  prose, 
is  the  very  form  wliich  most  completely  corresponds  ^vitli  its  sub- 
ject-matter— the  fitting  vehicle  of  the  witty  combinations  and  anti- 
theses, fulness  of  imagery  and  brilliant  descriptions.  The  emo- 
tion and  passion  of  the  moment,  however,  never  express  them- 
selves in  such  laboured  form ;  to  acquire  tliis  they  must  first  pass 
throue;h  the  reflection  and  be  exhibited  by  tlie  fancv.  Tliis  artifi- 
cial  language  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  regarded  as  the  coun- 
terpart to  liis  style  of  composition  with  its  singular  and  artfidly 
contrived  comphcations.     The  compositions  and  the  characteriza- 
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tion  equally  required  such  long  descriptive  and  meditative  speeches, 
both  to  afford  a  halting  and  resting-point  amidst  the  ever  new 
shapes  and  fresh  entanglements  of  the  action,  and  also  because 
characters  which  are  at  the  same  time  representations  of  some  one 
or  other  of  man^s  mental  states,  must  enforce  and  tlu-ow  them  all 
out  with  especial  breadth  and  distinctness.  And  conversely,  again, 
the  language  must  react  on  the  characterization  and  comj)osition, 
even  because  such  a  style  of  diction  is  only  possible  where  the 
composition  and  characterization  are  of  tliis  kind.  Lastly,  since 
in  Calderon  the  tragical  is  not  so  markedly  distinguished  from  the 
comic,  liis  language  consequently  in  both  is  very  similar ;  whereas 
in  Shakspeare,  in  consequence  of  a  clearer  separation  betvreen  the 
two,  and  of  the  different  tone  and  keeping  of  the  characters  occa- 
sioned thereby,  the  very  language  assumes  a  different  look  in  comedy 
and  tragedy  :  in  the  latter  instance  the  exj)ression  of  feeling 
and  passion  is  more  vehement,  more  compressed,  more  unpreme- 
ditated; while  in  the  latter  it  is  milder,  more  diffuse,  and  more 
weighed ;  in  the  one  swelHng  into  the  grand,  the  unconunon  and 
the  marvellous,  while  in  the  other  it  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
ordinary  language  of  every- day  existence. 

Wliilst,  however,  Calderon  employs  all  the  resources  of  langamge 
to  embellish,  exalt,  and  magnify  his  subject,  it  acquires  thereby  a 
greater  extension  than  by  itself  belongs  to  it,  and  draws  witliin 
its  range  a  greater  mass  of  life.  Wliile  it  is  thus  turned,  consi- 
dered and  described  in  all  its  aspects,  its  reference  and  apphcabi- 
lity  to  the  general  principles  of  hmnan  nature  becomes  more 
conspicuous.  This  reflective  meditation  on  the  matter  in  hand  is 
the  substitute  for  Shakspeare^s  mode  of  carrying  the  same  ground- 
idea  iato  several  distinct  groups  of  characters  and  interests.  It 
is  by  this  means  only  that  a  general  idea  is  stamped  on  the 
materials  which  Calderon  is  working  upon,  and  that  the  action 
becomes  divested  of  its  individuality,  and  ceases  to  appear 
a  rare  and  isolated  case.  This  is  most  clearly  apparent  in  his 
"Life  a  Dream.''^  Without  the  long  contemplative  soliloqny 
of  the  Prince  and  others,  the  action  in  this  case  could  only 
appear  a  singular  and  unprecedented  event.  It  is,  then, 
through  this  peculiar  feature  of  the  language,  that  the  piece 
acquires  whatever  of  general  interest  it  does  possess  j  it  is  only  by 
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this  expedient  that  the  gromid-idea  of  the  piece — that  human  life 
in  its  fiuiteuess  and  \ariety  is  but  a  dream,  out  of  wliich  man 
may  be  awakened  in  a  moment  by  death — is  brought  clearly  and 
distinctly  to  view.  The  same  remark,  as  any  attentive  reader  of 
his  works  will  readily  discover,  appHes  with  greater  or  less  truth 
to  all  Calderon's  (kamas. 

This  is  Cdderon's  method  of  representation.  We  must  desig- 
nate it  as  u.uartisticj  even  because  the  leading  ideas  of  liis 
several  pieces  are  brought  before  us  by  the  medium  of  reflection 
as  mere  ideas  or  thoughts,  and  are  not  innnediately  reahsed  by 
true  artistic  means  ;  /.  e.  they  are  not  pourt  rayed  and  em- 
bodied ill  the  characters  and  conduct  of  the  acting  personages. 
It  is,  however,  tliis  mode  of  cxliibition  that  gives  Calderon  the 
advantage  over  Shakspeare;  rendering,  as  it  does,  liis  di'amas 
more  easily  understood  than  Shakspeare's.  It  requires,  for  in- 
stance, no  great  study  or  acuteness  to  discover  the  leading  idea 
in  "Life  a  Dream."  Equally  obvious  is  it  in  another  piece  of  the 
same  class,  even  if  it  were  not  expressly  freshened  in  the  very 
title — "  In  tliis  Life  all  is  Ti-uth  or  all  a  Lie."  (En  esta  vida  todo 
es  verdad  y  todo  mentira.)  No  one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  w  hat 
is  the  true  ground-idea  in  the  "  Physician  of  his  Ovm  Honour," 
the  "  Painter  of  liis  0\mi  Shame,"  the  "  Wonderful  jMagician,"  and 
the  other  dramas  already  mentioned ;  and  the  case  will  be  found  to 
be  the  same  of  all  the  rest.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  on 
the  other  hand  this  has  its  disadvantage.  Eor  inasmuch  as  this 
clear  projection  of  the  gTound-idca  is  accompHshcd  not  so  much 
by  means  of  an  active  dramatic  representation,  as  of  latif/iiar/c, 
it  does  not  pervade  aU  the  pai'ts  and  members  of  the  poem  in  an 
equal  degree.  In  order  to  carry  the  plot  to  the  greatest  possible 
complication,  he  frequently  employs  a  host  of  subordinate  person- 
ages ;  to  whom,  however,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  give  an  interest  in 
the  principal  action,  and  whom  consequently  he  is  forced  to  leave 
in  pursuit  of  special  objects  of  their  own.  Shakspeare,  no  doubt, 
does  the  same,  even  because  it  is  fuUy  agTceable  to  the  essence  of 
dramatic  poesy.  But  still  he  has  contrived,  A^•ith  \arious  modifica- 
tions indeed,  to  maintain  in  all  these  subordinate  interests  and 
inferior  personages  the  name  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
primary  action.     But  this  is  not  true  of  Calderon.     In  his  "Life 
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a  Dream/''  for  instance^  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  Rosanra ;  the 
history  of  Leonoraj  in  the  "  Physician  of  liis  Own  Honour ;"  and 
in  *'*'  Jealousy  the  greatest  of  Monsters,"  the  loves  and  adventures 
of  Ptolemy  and  Livia,  if  they  are  not  wholly  extrinsical  to  the 
main  action,  are  at  least  entirely  extraneous  to  the  idea  which 
that  is  intended  to  exliibit.  Tins  objection  naturally  appHes  pre- 
emuiently  to  Calderon's  method  of  composition,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  necessary  residt  of  it.  In  its  first  root,  therefore,  it  goes 
back  to  his  general  view  of  life  and  the  world.  It  serves  also  to 
explain  why  Calderon,  in  spite  of  liis  vigorous  fancy,  liis  remarkable 
acuteness,  and  well-exercised  reflection,  is  not  to  be  compared  for 
riclmess  of  ideas  with  Shakspeare.  Por  such  a  fixed  objectivity 
evidently  deprives  Hfe  of  its  mobihty  and  elasticity.  It  is  in  con- 
sequence of  this  that  we  behold  Spain,  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  stage  of  political 
influence,  and  gradually  retuing  witliin  itseK.  The  aspects 
which,  under  such  an  objective  fixity,  life  must  present  to 
artistic  exlubition,  are  already  limited  to  a  few  definite  points ; 
aU  besides  must  be  excluded  as  arbitrary  and  untrue.  Ac- 
cordingly the  fundamental  ideas  of  Calderon^s  pieces  move  in 
comparative  narrow  spheres,  and  the  same  idea  differently  dressed 
out  recm's  in  several  of  liis  pieces.  Thus  the  "Devotion  to  the 
Cross,"  and  the  "  Pm'gatory  of  St. Patrick,"  exliibit  the  life  of  sinful 
man,  as  in  itself  utterly  lost,  and  only  endurable  mider  the  imme- 
diate influence  of  God's  gi-ace.  Closely  akm  therewith  is  the  funda- 
mental idea  in  "  The  Wonderful  Magician,"  and  "  The  Exaltation 
of  the  Cross,"  unless  perhaps,  in  tliis  piece,  some  may  be  disposed 
to  lay  the  princij)al  stress  on  the  destruction  of  the  devil  and  aU 
evil  powers  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  God;  in  wliich  case, 
however,  the  piece  will  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of 
hmnan  interests.  "Life  a  Dream,"  and  its  pendant,  "In  tliis  Life 
aU  is  Truth  and  all  a  Lie,"  have  the  same  idea  for  then  founda- 
tion. "The  Physician  of  his  own  Honour,"  and  "The  Painter 
of  his  own  Shame,"  pourtray  the  influence  wliich  ideas  once 
formed  exercise  on  life,  wliile  in  the  "  Good  or  Evil  of  a  Name,"  in 
"  The  Voice  of  Destiny,"  and  others,  Hfe  is  exliibited  in  a  similar 
dependence  on  apparently  the  most  inconsiderable  trifles.  It  is 
evident  that  Calderon^s  ideas  are  not  always  very  profoimd,  but 
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are  frequently  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  narrow  and  padial. 
Thus  Shakspeare  has  employed  in  his  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  the  same  thought  that  Calderon  has  in  "  Life  a  Dream." 
But  the  former  has  made  of  it  a  most  serious  drama — the 
latter  a  most  gay  and  merry  piece.  Whereas  Calderon  gives 
a  very  partial  conce])tion  of  this  idea  for  its  full  and  complete 
truth ;  Shakspeare,  indeed,  admits  its  general  validity,  but  at  the 
same  time  by  parodying  it  displays  its  one-sidedness  and  false- 
hood. And  the  same  remark  apjilies  to  the  abeady-named  pen- 
dant to  "  Life  a  Dream,"  which,  for  the  most  part,  corresponds  to 
Shakspeare' s  "  Comedy  of  Errors." 

From  the  nature  of  Calderon's  composition,  characterisation,  and 
language,  and  lastly  from  his  general  view  of  life  and  the  world,  it 
follows  immediately  that  that  which  we  have  above  designated  by 
the  title  of  invention  must  play  a  very  different  part  with  him  than 
with  Shakspeare.  I  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
reasons  why  it  fell  so  far  in  the  background  with  the  latter.  Ml 
these  disappear  in  the  case  of  Calderon,  and  give  way  to  others 
which  necessarily  lead  to  an  opposite  result.  Since  with  Calderon 
the  subjective  peculiarities  of  the  dramatic  personages  are  puslied 
aside,  and  the  fact  brought  prominently  forward,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  the  leading  idea  confined  to  one  principal  action,  and 
is  driven  to  have  recourse  to  the  language  for  its  full  expression, 
it  must  consequently  be  liis  first  object  to  awaken  in  the  specta- 
tors the  deepest  possible  spnpathy  for  the  principal  action.  lie 
must  therefore  seek  even  beforehand  to  present  it  at  once  in  an 
interesting  and  unusual  hght,  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  bustle  of 
excitement,  and  to  give  it  constantly  some  new  and  unexpected 
turn — to  draw  the  knot  to  all  appearance  tightly  and  indis- 
solubly,  in  order  to  undo  it  again  as  quickly  and  charmingly. 
Consequently,  to  succeed  in  all  this,  he  must  entirely  out  of  liis  own 
means  and  resource  invent  perpetually  new  and  extraordinary 
relations,  circimistances,  and  situations.  WHierever  the  whole  of 
life  possesses  so  fixed,  definite,  and  objective  a  shape  as  it  does  in 
Calderon's  view  of  it,  all  the  interest  must  centre  in  the  diversified 
positions  which  individuals  take  up  relatively  to  its  objective  forces, 
and  which  are  brought  about  entirely  by  circumstances,  and  in 
the  manifold  complication  and  dissolution  of  the  conflict  between 
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them  both.  Ordinary  Spanish  life  itseK  must  therefore  produce 
a  great  supply  of  such  most  complicated  relations^  and  continually 
exercise  the  natural  ingenuity  of  the  Spaniards^  calling  forth 
all  their  rare  faculties  of  fancy  and  combination  in  the  inven- 
tion of  remedies  of  every  kind.  Out  of  this  source  it  was,  without 
doubtj  that  Calderon^  Lope  de  Vega,  and  all  the  Spanish  di'amatists 
of  their  school,  in  ingenious  de\aces  of  this  kind  are  far  richer 
than  all  the  other  play-writers  of  the  whole  world  taken  together. 
The  fame  of  tliis  eminently  inventive  faculty  must,  however,  be 
ascribed  not  merely  to  their  poets,  but  also  in  a  measure  to  the 
general  mind  and  character  of  their  nation.  If  so,  then  in  tliis, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  peculiarities  of  Calderon's  writings,  the 
thoroughly  national  feature  of  liis  poesy  is  prominently  conspicuous. 
In  short  it  does  not  admit  of  a  question,  that  Calderon,  Lope  de 
Yega,  and  others,  are  preeminently  popular  poets  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  term ;  /.  e.  they  are  poets  chiefly  for  their  ovna  nation 
and  their  owu  age.  It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  their  works  that 
can  lay  claim  to  possessing  an  universal  interest  for  all  lands  and 
all  times.  A  great  proportion  of  them  are  built  so  entirely  on  the 
view  of  the  world  and  things,  and  on  the  sentiments  and  habits 
prevailing  in  their  own  century  and  people,  that  it  is  only  in  Spain 
that  they  can  look  for  a  full  and  fair  appreciation. 

To  point  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  between  the  characteristic 
features  of  Calderon^s  poetry,  and  the  spirit  of  liis  age  and  nation, 
as  well  as  between  the  single  leading  elements  of  liis  poetry  and 
its  general  basis  and  foundation,  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
sketch  which  we  have  thus  attempted  both  of  him  and  Iiis  poetry. 
It  has  served  to  demonstrate  the  genius  and  originality  of  the 
poet,  Mliich  excludes  everything  extraneous  and  foreign,  ^vliile  at 
the  same  time  it  furnishes  a  security  for  the  correctness  of  our 
conception  of  his  artistic  personality.  Eor  harmony  is  ever  the 
chief  criterion  of  truth,  Avhenever  the  question  is  of  free  and  inde- 
pendent intellectual  hfe,  and  true  genius  and  originality  reveal 
themselves  preeminently  in  that  creative  activity  whose  productions 
are  organic,  cathohc,  and  harmonious. 


Calderon's  life  faUs  midway  between  the  Ecformation  and  the 
times  of  GOETHE.  The  last  years  of  his  long  career  touch  upon 
that  epoch  when  Deism  bcgvm  to  be  rife  among  the  theologians 
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of  England,  and  from  thence  spread  itself  iu  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury over  the  continent,    and  especially   over   Germany.      This 
Deism,  which,  supported  by  an  empirical  and  materialistic  philo- 
sophy, quickly  exhibited  an  unmitigated  hostility  to  Cliristianity, 
was  the  consequence  of  a  false  and  partial  adoption  of  the  vital 
principle  of  the  Reformation.     AVhat  Protestantism  chiefly  pro- 
tested against,  was  the  one-sided,  dead  formal  objectinty  wliich 
marked  the  mediaeval  Catholicism,  and  the  errors  which  sprung 
out  of  that  evil  source,  especially  those  of  a  compulsory  faith, 
and  of  justification  by  works.     With  the  restoration  of  a   free 
living  and  scriptural  faith  to  its  full  rights,  a  requisition  was  still 
made  upon  the  human  mind  to  recognise  also  the  objective  truth 
of  Christianity  as   its  own  truth,  and  to  realise  it  in  itseK  in  its 
cognition  and  science,  in  wiUing  and  doing.     The  independent 
right  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind  was  unquestionably  estabHshed 
at  the  Eeformation,  which  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of  a  fixed  and  arbi- 
trary objectivity ;  but  this  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  sub- 
jective mind  did  not  entitle  it  to  maintain  a  position  irrespective  of 
objective   truth,    but    on   the  contrary    did  but    set  forth  moi-e 
strongly  its  duty  of  observing  a  due  subordination  thereto.     But 
unfortunately,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  Eeformation,  a 
divergence  of  principle  was  apptu-ent,  invohing  the  greatest  in- 
terests.    AAliile  Luther  admitted  that  all  was  for  the  Scripture  that 
was  not  against  it,  and  by  so  doing  respected  in  its    objective 

alidity  the  whole  of  the  existing  dogmatic  interpretation,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  which  were  not  directly  opposed  to 
Holy  "Writ,  many  of  his  fellow  reformers  advanced  the  position, 
that  all  is  contrary  to  Scripture  which  is  not  expressly  asserted, 
permitted,  or  commanded  by  it.  Hereby  the  bare  dead  word  was 
set  up  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  standard  of  truth,  and  imme- 
diately the  religious  mind  assumed  a  hostile  position  against  the 
valid  objectivity  of  the  ecclesiastical  system :  while  it  recognised 
the  one  chief  foundation,  it  rejected  all  else.  But  now  tliis  one 
foundation — the  word  of  Holy  Writ,  requires  to  be  uii.lcistood 
and  explained,  and  if  with  it  nothing  else  is  acknowledged  but  the 

subjectivity  of  mind,  then  the  understanding  of  Scripture,  and  all 
interpretation  of  it,  must  necessarily  assume  a  subjective  character. 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  subjective  mind,  in  its  individual  variable 

LL 
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capacity  and  faculty  of  judging^  is  incapable  of  corapreliending, 
becomes  obnoxious  to  doubt,  wliich  naturally  soon  extends  itself 
even  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  ultimately  to 
Christianity  itself. 

Now  the  bii'th  and  education  of  Goethe  fall  in  this  period,  when 
Christianity,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of  mystical  or 
formal-orthodox  believers,  had  given  way  before  a  shallow  Deism, 
or  the  so-called  religion  of  nature,  and  when  in  all  the  countries 
of  Protestantism  the  ecclesiastical  life  lay  prostrate ;  whilst  the 
subjectivity  of  mind,  in  the  reckless  prosecution  of  its  own  rights, 
in  opposition  to  all  objectivity,  and  whoUy  regardless  of  its  duties, 
had  raised  itself  to  a  height  from  which  it  necessarily  fell  into  the 
depths  of  a  most  unsphitual  materialism,  in  which  every  individual 
set  up  his  own  judgment  as  the  centre  of  the  whole  world,  and  the 
infallible  standard  of  thet  ruly  beautiful  and  good.  The  literature 
and  tastes  of  Prance  at  this  time  reigned  generally  over  Germiany 
also.  And  it  was  in  Prance  that  tliis  conflict  of  subjectivity  with 
objectivity  was  fuUy  and  completely  fought  out,  until  in  the 
domains  of  rehgion,  morality,  and  philosophy,  it  led  to  materialism, 
libertinism,  and  atheism,  and  in  the  domains  of  law  and  politics, 
to  revolution  and  the  total  subversion  of  all  the  existing  relations 
of  society.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Prench 
spuit  held  a  complete  sway  over  the  German.  Against  the  total 
success  of  this  monster,  the  profounder  moral  feeling  of  the  Ger- 
man people  raised  an  insuperable  barrier.  In  Germany,  accord- 
ingly, the  life  of  rehgion  could  not  be  entirely  extinguislied ; 
it  was  only  pushed  into  the  backgi'ound,  and  shut  up  a  while 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  an  empty  morality.  Accordingly,  the 
Gallican  materialism  and  atheism  assumed  in  this  comitry  the 
form  of  the  so-called  rehgion  of  reason,  or,  to  express  myseK  bet- 
ter, in  a  moralism  whose  rehgious  foundation  was  a  bald,  unsub- 
stantial deistic  view  of  life,  which  had  for  its  vital  principle  the 
law  of  reason  and  morality  immijient  in  the  subjective  mind  of 
man.  Of  these  o})inions  Kant  came  forward  as  the  spokesman  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  about  the  time  when 
Goethe  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood.  Contemporary  with  him, 
Winkelman  was  labouring  to  revive  a  correct  knowledge  of  ancient 
art,  while  Lessing,   with  the  energetic  vigoiu-  of  his  sharp  and 
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I'orcible  criticism,  pointed  out  and  put  down  the  false  taste — the 
unnaturaluess  and  emptiness  of  French  poetry,  and  thereby  brought 
to  a  close  the  reign  of  GaHican  literature  in  Germany.  These 
men,  with  Klopstock,  "NYieland,  and  others,  were  the  leaders  of 
that  poetical  and  oesthetical  direction  of  mind,  along  which  Goethe 
and  Schiller  were  at  fu-st  carried  with  the  throng,  until  at  last  they 
stood  by  themselves  at  the  head  of  it,  as  the  Coryphaei  of  the 
freshly  blooming  classical  literatiu'c  of  Germany.  Upon  one 
branch  of  this  great  hue  the  same  direction  led  to  the  soft  dreami- 
ness of  feehug  and  fancy,  and  on  another  it  tui-ned,  in  opposition 
to  the  artificial  Trench  refinement,  to  nature,  which,  together  with 
a  pure  natural  humanity,  it  worshipped  as  the  only  source  of  all 
truth  and  beauty,  and  thereby  fell  in  and  coincided  ^^■itll  the  phi- 
losophical and  pedagogical  naturalism  of  a  Kousseau  and  Basedow, 
as  well  as  ^vith  Herder^s  idealistic  humanity.  A  barren  deism  of 
itself  drove  those  richer  minds,  that  longed  after  a  living  active 
Godhead,  to  the  worsliip  of  natui'e,  which  again  opened  the  w^ay 
to  a  system  of  pantheism. 

These  are  the  principal  elements  of  the  age  to  which  Goethe's 
prime  belonged.  They  are  all  more  or  less  clearly  mirrored  in  liis 
poetiy ;  and  it  is  a  fact  to  be  prominently  noticed,  as  affording  a 
characteristic  mark  of  jiistinction  between  the  two  dramatists, 
that  Goethe  appears  to  have  been  influenced  much  more  than 
Shakspeare  by  the  interests  and  tendencies  of  the  times  in  which 
lie  lived  and  Avrote.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  it  is  pro- 
perly the  li\'ing  and  characteristic  })rinciple  of  his  poetry,  to 
awaken,  by  a  poetical  exhibition  of  them,  a  perception  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  ideas,  exciting  causes,  and  the  inmost  springs 
wliich  carried  forward  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  liis  age. 
Accordingly,  as  he  experienced  them  liimself,  and  in  his  own  circle, 
such  they  occur  again  in  liis  own  poems,  but  raised  and  elevated 
to  a  living  objective  shape :  Goethe  is  in  fact  the  microcoftni  of 
his  own  age  and  nation.  And  tliis  accounts  not  oidy  for  the  great 
influence,  but  also  for  the  reputation,  which  liis  works  so  widely 
and  so  quickly  gained;  and  it  is  therefore  a  literary  problem  for 
the  present  age,  which  still  looks  for  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  ex- 
hibit both  the  liistory  of  his  works  and  that  of  his  life,  in  this 
their  living  action  and  comiteraction,  and  also  to  trace  the  compli- 
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cated  and  reciprocal  relation  between  them  and  liis  age.     As  our 
object,  however,  embraces  only  his  dramatic  poetry,  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  literary  labours — as  we  only  propose  to  point  out 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to 
Shakspeare — a  solution  of  tliis  problem  will  be  beyond  our  pro- 
vince.    We    content  ourselves,   therefore,    with  a  few   remarks. 
But  previously,  and  at  once,  wx  may  observe,  that  that  general 
demorahsation,  wliich  issuing  from  the  fundamental  tendency  of 
the    age    to   destroy    and   to    set  itseK    against   ail   objectivity, 
against  all  existing  institutions,  had  began  to  spread  over  all  the 
greater  or  less  relations  of  life,  evidently  exercised  a  considerable 
influence   on  the   composition  of    The    " Mitschuldigen,"    (The 
Accomplices,)  one  of  his  first  pieces.     '"''  Gotz  von  BerHcliingen," 
and  "  Egmont,"  are  pervaded  with  the  ideas  wliich  were  the  intel- 
lectual springs  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  again,  dis- 
torted to  caricatui'es  by  exaggeration,  are  ridiculed  in  the  "  Bur- 
gergeneral,"  (The  Citizen  General),  and  the  '*■  Aufgeregte,"    (The 
Eebels).     "Die  Naturhche   Tochter"   (The  Natural   Daughter) 
also  owes  its  existence  to  the  revolutionai-y  state  of  Europe,  which, 
like  a  thunder-cloud  charged  with  destruction,  forms  here  the  back- 
ground of  the  action.     "Stella"   and  "Clavigo,"  on  the  other 
hand,  connect  themselves  with  the  life  of  "  Werther;"  delineating, 
though  under  another  aspect,  the  same  sentimental  dreamy  style 
of  mind,  out  of  sorts  with  reality  and  the  existing  order  of  things  ; 
the  inconsistencies  of  a  mind  riclily  endowed  indeed,  but  giving 
way  entirely  to  self  and  its  own  passions  and  feelings ;  while  the 
"Die  Laune  des  VerHebten,''  (A  Lover's  Humours,)  and  some 
of  liis  little  operas,  abandoning  the  contradictions  and  compH- 
cations  of   a   refined  and  artificial  state  of  society,  are  devoted 
entirely  to  nature,  and  the  gay  sportiveness  of  a  simple  ideal  life  of 
natm-e.     "  Iphigenia"  is  a  rare  expression  of  reverence  for,  and  a 
I)rofound  study  and  sohd  understanding  of,  ancient  art  and  beauty. 
"Tasso^"  on  the  other  hand,  reflects  both  the  lofty  consciousness 
of  a  true  poetic  genius,  which  princes  and  people  do  homage  to, 
which  soars  high  above  the  limits  of  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
morbid  weakness  of  mind,  wliich  absorbed  in  a  poetical  existence 
of  its  own,  has  set  itseK  loose  from  all  the  restraints  of  actual  life, 
and  is  consequently  a  true  picture  of  this  idealising  and  sesthetical 
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teudoiicy.  But  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  tone  wliich  runs 
through  all  Goethe's  poems  is  sounded  so  clearly  and  loudly  by 
the  "  Faust/^  that  it  combines  all  the  different  notes  of  tlie  accord. 
It  speaks  the  prevailing  tone  of  Goethe's  age,  the  vivid  conscious- 
ness of  the  ilHmitableness  of  the  subjective  mind,  which  indeed 
expresses  itself  one-sidedly  in  a  struggle  after  freedom,  thoroughly 
subjective,  and  yet  nevertheless  wholly  limitless,  in  the  effort  con- 
se{(uently  to  break  off  all  fetters,  even  those  which  are  most  inter- 
nal and  subjective,  and  by.  a  mighty  power  to  bring  down  heaven 
to  itself,  and  to  rule  the  world,  Tliis  is  the  organic  centre  of  all 
Goethe's  poetry ;  not  only  does  it  colour,  but  it  is  also  deeply 
engrained  into,  his  whole  poetic  view  of  life  and  the  world. 

As  with  Calderon  a  fixed  objectivity  maintains  a  decided  prepon- 
derance, so  conversely  with  Goethe  the  great  weight  is  eveiwhere 
laid  on  the  piu"e  free  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life.  Here  every 
individual  has  his  own  religion  and  morality,  liis  own  view  of  life, 
his  own  vocation,  his  own  destiny,  "  for  every  individual  character 
has  its  justification.'"  The  relation  of  individuals  to  God  is  not 
less  various  and  manifold  than  the  differences  of  men's  minds  and 
hearts.  This  alone  appears  to  be  objectively  certain, — that  if  man 
is  to  possess  a  full,  unlimited,  absolute,  or  rather  abstract  freetlom 
of  will  and  conduct,  God  on  his  part  cannot  reserve  to  himself 
any  influence,  Avhethcr  mediate  or  immediate,  upon  history,  on  the 
sufferings  and  performances  of  men.  Goethe  therefore  gives  in 
nis  allegiance  to  the  shallo\v  deism  of  his  generation,  which  placed 
God  and  tlie  world  in  an  obscure  and  remote  relation  to  each 
other ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  his  deistic  view 
of  the  world  and  tilings,  the  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life  is  neces- 
sarily preeminent  in  his  poetry ;  the  one  conditions  and  produces 
the  other.  For  when  God's  essence  and  will  are  supposed  to  be 
withdrawn  and  confined  to  a  distant  and  unexplorablc  region, 
w  ithout  and  apart  from  this  world,  in  whose  guidance  and  preser- 
vation it  in  nowise  and  at  no  time  reveals  itself,  then  the  human 
mind  loses  all  objective  universality  of  thought  and  knowledge, 
every  universal  and  objective  standard  of  conduct  and  desire ;  it 
is  left  entirelv  to  itself,  and  from  itself  must  it  derive  all  moral 
and  theoretic  truth.  In  the  case  of  Goethe,  there  is  no  question 
of  any  properly  nlitjioii-^,  or  at   least  Christian  view  of  things, 
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such  as  supposes  the  love  and  justice  of  God  to  be  eiTiinently 
operative  in  the  world.  We  find^  tlierefore^  in  his  dramas^  no  such 
allusions  to  God's  ruling  liandj  or  to  the  connection  between  the 
present  and  a  future  existence,,  which  occur  so  frequently  in  Shak- 
speare^s  "Macbeth/"  "Hamlet/"  and  many  of  his  historical  pieces. 
Even  in  "Paust/"this  interaction  of  the  two  worlds  has  in  reality  only 
an  allegorical  meaning.  Goethe"s  general  view  is  essentially  nothing 
more  than  a  moral  vieWj  the  expressing  of  the  prevailing  moralism 
of  his  day.  The  evolution  of  the  world's  history  does  not  with 
him  as  with  Shakspeare  depend  on  an  organic  connection  between 
the  divine  love  and  justice  and  human  freedom^  but  in  his  view  it 
is  rather  notliing  but  the  ceaseless  coiuiteraction,  struggle,  and 
conflict  of  natural,  of  human  forces,  wliich  are  kept  in  balance  by 
the  specific  intrinsic  gravitation  of  this  earthly  existence,  but  of 
which  the  result  is  different  for  each  individual,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  capacities,  and  according  to  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  severally  applied.  God,  indeed,  does  not  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  game :  having  at  once  set  it  in  play  he  stands 
as  the  prime  moving  cause  far  away  in  the  background,  and 
nothing  more  is  seen  or  felt  of  his  immediate  influence.  In 
"  Pausf  he  does  but  appear  to  permit  the  happening  of  whatever 
may  chance  to  happen,  and  he  keeps  so  entirely  out  of  the  action 
as  if  he  were  but  the  prologue  and  epilogue  of  the  world's 
history.  Moral  necessity,  therefore,  is  with  Goethe  not  the  ex- 
pression of  God's  ruling  justice,  but  it  is  a  power  ever  operating 
within  the  human  mind,  ever  negativing  and  destroying  itself,  and 
putting  an  end  to  that  struggle  after  absolute  freedom,  in  which 
the  infinity  of  the  subjective  mind  exhausts  itself,  and  by  so 
doing  destroys  the  latter  in  its  negative  form  by  its  own  means. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  it  does  destroy  ultimately  the  subjective  caprice, 
and  ensure  the  permanence  of  right  and  morality.  But  right  and 
morality  appear  to  possess  no  poAver  of  their  own  ;  they  are  not 
brought  objectively  in  opposition  to  the  evil  will,  caprice,  weak- 
ness, and  perversities  of  man;  they  are  of  no  avail  or  influence,  except 
hj  means  of  the  destructive  energy  contained  in  the  subjective 
itself.  Destiny,  therefore,  is  not  with  Goethe  as  with  Shakspeare 
the  result  of  an  organic  action  and  counteraction  between  the 
divine  aud  human  energy  of  will,  but  a  consequence  of  the  act  of 
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a  Iransceiulcnlal  destination  of  maUj  oi"  Avhicli,  a.s  it  lies  \vithuut 
this  earthly  existence,  he  himself  is  unconscious,  and  in  which  he 
is  ])laced  in  a  certain  definite  and  irrevocable  relation  to    this 
might  of  moral  necessity.     Of  tliis  view  "Egmont"   gives  the 
fitting   appropriate  expression  :  at  the  moment  when,  conscious 
of  the   complete  freedom   of  his  will,  in  defiance  of  the  duties 
of  his  position,  and  in  rejection  of  all  warnings,   he  yields  him- 
self up  entirely  to    the  inward  bias  of  his  own   mind,    he   ex- 
claims— "The  coursers  of  time,  lashed,  as  it  were,  by  invisible  / 
spirits,  hurry  on  with  the  light  car  of  our  destiny ;  and  nothing 
remains  for  us  but  "«ath  cool    self-possession  to  hold  the  reins 
with  a  lirm  hand,  and  to  guide  the  wheels  now  to  the  right  and 
now   to   the  left,   avoiding   a   stone   here  or  a  precipice  there. 
AYhither  it  is  hurrying  who  can  tell,  for  who  remembers,  indeed, 
from  what  point  it  started  V     Goethe  puts  forth  the  same  senti- 
ment still  more  plainly  in  a  letter  id  Scliiller,  (of  the  date  29th  of 
April,   1797),  where  he  thus  writes  : — "  In  tragedy,  dcstinv,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  determinate  nature  uf  man,  wliich 
huiTies  liim  blindly  liither  and  thither,  can  and  ought  to  have  free 
influence  and  rule."   Tliis  determination,  if  man  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  free,  aud  not  merely  the  toy  of  a  higher  power,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  InmseK;  but  now  "  his  determinate"  uatm-e  must  be 
that  which  a  man  is  in  and  by  liimself,  what  he  brings  \d\\\  him  into 
this  earthly  existence,  and  consequently  its  determination  by  itself 
nmst  fall  within  some  antenmndane  existence,  aud  in  an  act  of  his 
transcendental  freedom,  of  his  eternal  subjectivity.    But  now  accord- 
ing to  such  a  view  the  objective  difi'erence  between  good  and  evil 
disappears  entirely.     The  devil  becomes  notliing  more  than  that 
negative  power  wliich  ever  purposes  evil,  but  as  invariably  pro- 
duces good,      Now  that  evil  does  involuntarily  aud  unconsciously 
ftuhscrre  to  good,   aud  consequently  docs  not  directly  create  it, 
but  rather  effects  it  as  a  means  and  subject  to  a  higher  ])ower — such 
a  view  of  evil  is  even  christian,  and  what  Shakspeare  held  of  it. 
But  invested  with  the  consciof/sness  and  the  creative  cner////  that 
Goethe  gives  to  it,  it  evidently  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  nega- 
tive pole  of  goodness ;  it  is  itseK  good,  only  in  a  different  form, 
and  pursuing  a   circuitous  course :    consequently,    according    to 
this  view  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  resides  oniv  witliin 
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the  subjectivity,  and  in  it  alone  therefore  can  they  be  truly  judged 
of :  they  are  not  any  real  objective  notions. 

This  deistic,  moral  view  of  tilings^  tlirough  the  fii'st  liaK  of 
Goethe's  artistic  career,  bears  the  character  of  a  fresh  poetical 
iniinediateness.  "  Gotz  von  Berlichingen,"  "  Egmont/'  "  Stella/' 
"Clavigo,"  and  some  of  his  smaller  pieces,  belong  to  tliis  first 
period.  In  all  these  poesy  has  apprehended  the  -world  in  the  very 
light  it  immediately  appears  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  and  to  a  vigorous 
subjective  consciousness.  As,  with  Shakspeare,  actual  life  is 
painted  faitlifully  and  naturally,  and  in  some  measure  with  histo- 
rical truth,  characters  full  of  life  and  freslmess  follow  -without 
check  or  forethought  their  own  individual  bias,  and  resign  them- 
selves to  the  pressure  of  circumstances;  the  representation  pos- 
sesses a  somewhat  nimble  and  active  movement;  moral  necessity 
and  the  power  of  fate,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of  the  illimita- 
bleness  of  the  subjective  mind,  with  its  abandonment  to  its  own 
impulses,  and  this  struggle  for  the  free  air  on  the  very  height  of 
existence,  finds  utterance  here,  more  than  in  his  other  works, 
in  human  actions  and  sufi^erings :  in  short,  his  whole  view  of  the 
world  expresses  itseK  more  immediately  and  more  objectively.  But 
this  view,  wliich  is  so  entirely  absorbed  in  the  subjectivity,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  general  pliilosophical  evolution  out  of  itself, 
even  because,  generally  speaking,  it  is  only  possible  Avlien  pliiloso- 
phy,  by  a  one-sidedly  intelligent  and  reflective  consideration  of 
things,  has  overtln:own  the  objective  validity  of  religion  and  of  the 
moral  law,  and  indeed  generally  of  all  authority.  For  it  stands 
itself  already  witliin  the  domain  of  philosophy;  from  wliich  it 
will  be  involuntarily  displaced  again,  and  cannot  maintain  itseK 
there  in  pure  artistic  immediateness,  unless  it  controls  its  inward 
pressure  towards  a  further  development,  and  towards  greater 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  thereby  even  puts  an  end  to  itself. 
The  more  clearly  conscious  it  becomes  of  its  own  nature,  the  more 
strongly  must  the  conviction  rise  upon  it,  that  its  real  intrinsic 
support  is  simply  the  certainty  and  completeness  of  the  sub- 
jective consciousness.  But  if  this  is  to  attain  to  a  general  vali- 
dity such  as  poesy  requires,  it  must  produce  the  requhile  testi- 
moniah  to  its  true  charaacter.  It  must  therefore  prove  that  objec- 
tivity has  in  and  for  itself  no  independent  existence  of  its  own,  no 
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reality,  and  exists  only  as  a  reflection  of  the  subjectivity  of  mind  ; 
it  must  diffuse  itself  in  its  own  intrinsic  essence,  and  its  full  and 
complete  substance,  aiid  allow  these  to  pass  into  objective  ma- 
nifestation tlu'ough  its  own  reilections.  This  view  of  the  world 
and  tilings  is  therefore  necessarily  driven  to  reflection  :  from  an 
ethical  view,  resting  on  an  immediate  moral  consciousness,  it 
becomes  spontaneously  philosophical  and  reflective,  simply  on  tliis 
account,  that  the  moral  consciousness,  set  loose  from  all  objecti- 
vity, and  stayed  oidy  on  itself,  must  necessarily  take  an  account  of 
its  own  nature,  and  investigate  the  grounds  of  his  own  will  and 
knowledge,  and  by  consequence  reflect  in  and  upon  itself;  for 
otlier\iise  it  would  be  absolutely  without  stay  or  support. 

But  when  the  poet  has  advanced  thus  far  with  reflection,  the 
next  step  is,  that  he  begins  to  reflect  on  his  own  art.  xVccord- 
ingly,  the  epoch  at  wliicli  Goethe's  iimnediately  moral  view  of  the 
world  and  tilings  was  modiflcd  and  assumed  a  more  pliilosopliical 
character  is  marked  out  by  the  closer  approximation  of  liis  poetry 
to  the  dramatic  art  of  the  ancients.  Tor  it  was  not  merely  the 
closer  acquaintance  with  antiquity  (the  result  of  his  Italian 
travels),  nor  his  fidler  perception  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  in  respect  to  simple  beauty  of  form,  of  plastic, 
perspicuous  composition,  and  of  sublime  poetic  diction,  &c. ; 
these  were  but  secondary  motives,  as  is  clear  from  tin's  one  fact 
/  alone,  that  Goethe  lias  in  no  case  adopted  the  properly  classical 
form  of  the  drtuua.  Notliing,  for  instance,  is  farther  removed 
from  the  ancient  composition  and  shape  than  the  "  Faust."  Even 
the  "  Tasso"  and  the  "  Natural  Daughter"  in  this  respect  possess 
no  more  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tragedy  then  the  "  Stella"  and 
"  Clavigo."  The  cliief  cause  wliich  led  to  this  formal  modification 
of  Goethe's  style,  to  this  so-called  reconciliation  of  the  ancient 
and  romantic  form  of  art,  was  rather  the  intrinsic  aflinity  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  with  this  new  and  ulterior  development  of  Goethe's 
general  vaew  of  things.  A  simple  action,  accompanied  with  the 
long  effusions  of  the  contemplations  and  judgments,  the  feelings 
and  views  of  the  choir,  and  the  opportunity  furnished  thereby 
for  delineating  the  characters  of  the  several  dramatic  personages, 
not  so  much  bv  their  outward  deeds  as  rather  bv  the  lavinii;  bare 
the  inmost  subjecti\e  life  of  their  minds  and  feelings,  and  lastly. 
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a  diffuse  and  sententious  lan^age ;  all  tliis  met  and  was  in  unison 
with  that  reflective  philosoplusing  turn  wliicli  Goethe^s  general 
view,  and  consequently  liis  poesy,  perhaps  quite  unconsciously  to 
liiimseK,  had  at  tliis  tune  taken.  It  is  only  in  these  leading  fea- 
tures that  Goethe's  poems  from  tliis  date  follow  the  ancient  drama ; 
and  thus  we  have  in  tliis  second  half  of  liis  career  such  works  as 
"The  Iphigenia/'  "The  Tasso/'  "The  Natui^al  Daughter/'  the 
second  part  of  the  "  Faust/'  some  fraginents,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces.  The  general  view  of  human  life  wliich  speaks  in  these  plays 
is  indeed  the  same  in  matter,  it  is  only  different  in  the  form  which  it 
has  now  assumed.  Whereas  pre\aously  it  came  forward  with  an 
immediate  certainty  of  its  o\mi  truth  and  justice,  it  now  attempts 
to  justify  and  demonstrate  it.  The  abundance  of  general  maxims 
and  sentiments  in  wliich  the  poet  constantly  indulges,  and  Avhich 
often  mutually  contradict  each  other,  serve  clearly  enough  to  indi- 
cate that  in  Ins  view  notlung  possesses  truth  and  vahdity  except 
from  a  single  definite  position,  and  that  a  subjective  one.  In  his 
early  works  the  main  elements  of  this  ^^ew  moved  in  an  indi- 
vidual concrete  form,  so  that  the  Deity,  wherever  there  was  any 
allusion  to  Hun,  was  still  a  personal  hviug  God,  and  the  ideas  of 
destiny,  of  moral  necessity,  and  human  hberty,  contained  a  definite 
and  special  matter  correspondent  to  the  action ;  in  these  later 
productions  they  appear  in  a  vague  absoluteness,  in  a  philosophical 
generahzation,  and,  indeed,  occasionally  diluted  into  mere  abstract 
notions.  Thus  God  is  "the  operative  cause"  {das  Wirke?Hl('), 
"the  ruling  principle"  {das  JValte/fdc),  "tlie  Supreme  Being" 
{das  Hoc/tste),  and  such  like. 

Who  the  existence  of  a  sovereign  potrcr 

Would  dare  deny,  that  to  itself  reserves 

The  issues  of  our  deeds  and  shapes,  their  purposes 

By  its  sole  will  ?  but  who  dare  make  himself 

Assessor  to  its  councils,  or  pretend 

To  trace  the  law  and  rule  by  which  it  works  ? 

That  is,  in  short,  the  God  of  a  superficial,  deistic,  philosopliising 
reflection.  Destiny  hes  no  longer  immediately  within  the  exhi- 
bited action,  but  it  spreads  itself  out  beyond  it,  as  a  vague  dark 
background  on  wliich  the  action  moves,  and  Mobile  it  belongs 
itseK  entirely  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  acting  personages,  these 
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tliemselves  are  in  their  turn  as  it  were  generalised  by  it.  Tn  tlic 
"  Natural  Daughter/'  for  instance,  the  personages  that  come  on  the 
scene  are  no  fixed  and  particular  characters,  but  a  vague  generali- 
sation of  a  king,  a  vague  generalisation  of  an  archduke,  and  a 
secretary  of  the  Hke  kind,  and  a  mere  secular  clergyman,  and  so  forth. 
Eugenie  herself  is  little  more  than  a  ty])c  of  a  nation  suffering 
under  the  storms  of  a  revolution.  Tasso,  too,  is  the  representative 
of  a  general  specimen  of  the  mIioIc  human  race.  And,  agreeably 
with  all  this,  human  Hberty  (and  consequently  the  moral  necessity) 
at  the  same  time  assumes  a  mere  vague  generahty  :  in  Tasso  it 
revolts  against  the  whole  of  the  existing  condition  of  things  in 
political  and  domestic  life,  and  in  Paust  against  the  order  of  the 
universe  and  human  nature  itself;  Taust  isjlie  culminating  point 
of  this  reflectweplulosopliising poetry.  In  this  piece,  the  Avhole 
of  the  poet's  general  view  of  tilings,  liis  whole  mental  history, 
dcvclopes  itself  tluough  all  its  stages.  The  poet  is  withcbawn 
from  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  living  concrete  reality,  and  moves, 
not  indeed  like  Shakspeare's  "  Midsimimer  Night's  Dream,"  the 
"Tempest,"  and  others,  in  a  poetical,  fantastic  world  of  its  own, 
wherein,  not"witlistanding,  ever}i:liing  still  possesses  a  hving  inchvi- 
dual  shape,  but  in  the  region  of  general,  pliilosopliical,  and  in 
some  measure  abstract  notions  and  intentions  wliich  come  forward 
in  a  sjTnbolical  or  allegorical  form.  Reflection  and  philosojihy, 
though  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  practical  philoso})!!}-, 
the  results  of  living  experience,  are  therefore  only  clothed  in  a 
poetical  garb,  which,  wliile  they  surround  as  it  were  with  a  loose 
transparent  web  the  concrete  life-like  characters  and  figures  of 
the  first  liaK  of  Goethe's  career,  in  the  second  alone  occupy 
the  scene.  But  poetry  of  this  kind  is  but  a  degenerate  species, 
an  inferior  production  of  that  poesy  whose  object  is  to  pom-tray 
life,  not  in  its  pliilosopihcal  reflections,  but  rather  in  its  immediate 
concrete  h\dng  essence  and  reality,  which  at  the  same  time  gi\'es 
to  it  its  ctenial  truth. 

All  that  has  been  hitherto  advanced  ^^ill  become  still  more  clear 
and  distinct,  when  we  shall  have  examined  yet  more  closely  the 
shapes  which,  in  obedience  to  Goethe's  fuiulamcntid  poetic  views, 
and  this  predominant  subjectivity  of  mind,  the  ideas  of  tragedy 
and  comedv  assmned  with  him. 
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In  general,  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  appears  to  coincide  with 
that  of  Shakspeare.     With  the  former  also  it  is  the  suffering  and 
ruin  of  human  nobleness,  grandeur,  and  beauty,  brought  about  by 
its  own  sinfulness,  worldliness,  weakness,  and  perversity.     Never- 
theless a  remarkable  difference  becomes  instantaneously  apparent. 
Tor,  on  the  one  hand,  tliis  moral  weakness  constitutes  invariably 
the  justification  and  the  greatness  of  Goethe^s  heroes.     In  all  cases 
it  is  this  very  consciousness  of  the  ilKmitableness  of  the  subjective 
spirit,  this  struggle  for  personal  absolute  freedom,  that  perpetually 
comes  in  collision  with  existing  circumstances   and  institutions, 
and  which  in  this  conflict  overtlirows  the  temporal  good  and  exist- 
ence of  man.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not,  as  with  Shakspeare, 
tlie  objective  power   of  evil  raised  to  preeminence  for  a  while, 
thbugh  the  weakness  of  good,  and  consequently  assuming  mediately 
the  place  of  a  moral  necessity  or  the  divine  justice,  that   stands 
■nith  a  distinctive  and   desolating  energy  over  against  the  heroes 
of  Goethe's  dramas.     On  the  contrary,  with  Goethe  all  falls  back 
upon  a  mental  subjectivity  :  this  consciousness,  this  very  struggle, 
contains  mthin  itseK  a  destructive  force,   so  far  as  it  invariably 
exhibits  its  own  insufficiency  to  maintain  its  real   or  arrogated 
rights.     In  proof  of  ^^■hat  is  here  advanced,  let  us   examine  a 
little    more    narrowly.      One    of    Goethe's    heroes,    Gotz    von 
Berlichingen,  for  instance,  falls  not  before  the  superiority  of  his 
enemies — from  them  he  is  rescued — but  because  his  power  to 
realise  his  own  ideal  of  knightly  freedom,  or  his  oivn   opinion  of 
right  and  justice,  which  from  ]3ersonal  feeling  he  believed  himself 
called  upon  to  defend  in  all  instances,  being  gradually  exhausted, 
has  collapsed,  and  thercAA'ith  his  very  bodily  organism  also  dissolved 
itself.  (See  Works,   4,8,   72  n.   165,   26,  143).     Egmont  volun- 
1/  tarily  and  entu-ely  of  his  own  free  act  gives  himself  up  to  his 
executioner  :  it  is  not  the  iron  hand  of  Alba,  nor  the  combination 
of  cu'cumstances,  nor  the  cowardice  and  plilegm  of  liis  people,  that 
destroys  him — he  might  have  saved  himself  as  well  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  Alba  is  only  the  outward  instrument  of  his  death 
— the  real  cause  of  it  is   rather  his  consciousness  of  an  inward 
inability  to  exert  and  maintain  such  a  true  and  perfect  liberty,  such 
as  it  floated  in  idea  before  his  own  mind — a  freedom  from   all 
carefulness,  forecasting,  &c.—  a   liberty  wedded  v^  ith  lo^  e,  and  (o 
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which  life  is  to  be  but  a  clear  joyous  day  of  spring.  But  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  poet  as  much  as  with  Gotz  and  with  Egmont,  tliis 
ideal  of  liberty  is  nothing  less  than  what  ought  to  be  in  truth  and 
fact ;  this  is  apparent  from  the  conclusion  of  both  dramas,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  heavenly  appearance  which  forms  the  close  of  the 
"  Egmont/'  It  is  not,  therefore,  tlie  adoption  of  ideas  in  a  false  and 
immoral  light,  nor  the  forcible  chvorcemcnt  of  them  from  their  real 
and  true  principle,  which  gives  a  tragical  hue  to  the  fate  of  his 
heroes,  as  it  does  to  Shakspeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Lear,"  and 
"  Macbeth  ;"  but  in  fact  nothing  less  than  their  inward  incapacity 
to  realise  the  idea  by  which  they  are  governed  and  actuated.  In 
this  respect  the  case  is  indeed  slightly  different  with  Claxago  and 
Stella.  Clavigo,  who  forcibly  shakes  off  liis  love,  because  it 
tlireatens  to  prove  a  hindrance  to  his  views,  and  Fernando,  who  is 
ever  yearning  for  love,  but,  unable  to  find  an  adequate  object,  is 
ever  freeing  himself  from  its  momentary  impressions — both  alike, 
in  their  self-indulgence  and  prosecution  of  an  arrogated  right 
to  carry  out  and  to  satisfy  their  own  views,  violate  the  rights  of 
others,  which  are  not  only  well-groimdcd,  but  are  even  acknow- 
ledged as  such  by  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  this  viola- 
tion of  right  which  involves  them  in  ruin ;  the  objective  dignity  of 
right  and  justice  is  here  too  left  out  of  consideration,  but  after 
they  have  long  kept  before  their  eyes  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  conduct,  then,  like  Faust,  shrinking  from  the  appearance  of 
the  eartlily  spirit,  they  are  unable  to  endure  the  contemplation  of 
their  imaginary  freedom,  and  life  itself  becomes  intolerable  to  them. 
Clavigo,  as  is  manifest  from  the  outbreak  of  his  feeling  over 
Marie's  bier,  would,  like  Fernando,  have  put  an  end  to  liis  own 
existence,  had  not  the  sword  of  Beaimiarchais  done  its  work. 

Of  the  tragic  poems  of  the  second  period,  "  Iphigenia  in  Taiu'is" 
may  be  left  out  of  our  consideration,  since  Goethe  has  here  fol- 
lowed in  all  essential  points  the  ancient  myth,  and  consequently 
also  tlie  ancient  view  of  tragedy.  Tasso  is,  no  less  than  all 
Goethe's  heroes,  pervaded  Anth  an  ideal  of  liberty,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  his  description  of  the  golden  age,  as  the  time  in  which 
"  mjm's  pleasure  was  law."  In  "  Gotz,"  and  "  Egmont "  this 
liberty  has  for  its  subject-matter  politics  and  religion,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  attempts  to  establish  its  own  ideal  of  perfection,  in  spite. 
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and  instead  of  the  existing  reality  of  political  and  religious  insti- 
tutions :  in  "  Clavigo '"  and  "  Stella "  it  embraces  a  moral 
domain  of  private  life,  since  it  opposes  itself  to  wedlock,  the  very 
foundation  of  the  family,  which  in  the  former  it  degrades  to  a 
mere  means,  and  represents  as  a  liindrance  and  restraint,  while  in 
the  latter  it  endeavours  to  break  tlnough  it  entirely.  In  Tasso, 
this  ideal  of  liberty  assumes  a  poetical  and  sesthetical  aspect. 
Tasso  prides  himseK  on  the  power  and  right  of  the  beautiful ; 
the  beautiful  ought,  he  thinks,  to  enjoy  an  unrestrained  existence, 
and  unquestioned  authority,  raised  high  above  and  superior  to  all 
limits  of  circumstances  and  time.  But  inasmuch  as  his  whole 
personality,  liis  ideas  and  interest,  are  coincident  with  the  beautiful, 
he  does  but  claim  by  all  this  the  same  height  of  freedom  for  liim- 
self.  His  ow)i  world  ought  to  be  the  actual  world,  and  because 
he  cannot  find  the  actual  case  to  be  so,  he  consequently  feels  him- 
self to  be  injured,  troubled,  and  persecuted  in  everything,  and 
therefore  falls  into  discontent  and  conflict  with  the  whole  actual 
course  of  tilings.  However,  he  too  finds  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain his  position,  or  to  establish  its  imaginary  rights,  and  to  realise 
his  own  visionary  ideal.  But  in  his  case  again  it  is  not  the  state 
of  thiugs,  it  is  no  objective  power,  that  immediately  presents  itself 
to  check  and  destroy  liis  dreams — the  object  of  liis  wishes,  the 
love  of  the  Princess,  stiU  continues  and  might  still  continue. 
But  it  is  his  own  inability  to  contain  himself  in  his  own  creation 
of  happiness,  in  his  own  ideal  assthetic  world;  this  rends  liis 
bosom,  and  puts  his  existence  oUt  of  joint ;  liis  own  chosen  posi- 
tion opens  beneath  his  feet,  and  involves  himseK  in  the  ruin, 
burjang  for  ever  the  fairest  flowers  of  his  existence.  In  the 
"  Natural  Daughter,^^  Goethe's  general  view  of  tilings,  and  liis  idea 
of  the  tragical,  seems  to  be  completely  changed.  Apparently  it  is 
the  influence  of  external  circumstance  alone,  moral  and  political 
convulsions,  the  universal  revolutionary  ferment,  which  forms  the 
background  of  the  dramatic  picture,  that  in  this  piece  tkreatens 
the  life  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  and  overwhelms  with  umnerited 
calamity  all  their  innocent  hopes  of  happiness.  But  when  we 
examine  the  matter  more  narrowly  it  assumes  quite  a  different 
look.  Eugenie,  the  maidenly  Amazon,  the  Poetess,  the  Minerva 
and  Diana  in  one  person,  too  manly  to  be  perfectly  womanly. 
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evidently  steps  beyond  tlic  bounds  of  nature  and  the  proper  sphere 
of  womankind  :  she  cannot  and  will  not  deny  herseK  the  privilege 
which  in  spite  of  the  stain  of  her  birth  is  fortunately  open  to  her, 
of  moving  within  the  region  of  princely  dignities  and  nobility, 
free  and  unchecked  by  the  littlenesses,  the  Mants  and  the  interests 
of  a  lower  sphere.  She  cannot  see  that  womau^s  true  vocation  is 
the  quiet  happiness  of  home — wedlock,  Avith  self-denying  and 
devoted  love.  The  latter  lot  is  not  demed  her ;  rather  it  forces 
itseK  upon  her,  and  outward  circumstances  spontaneously  offer  it 
to  her  acceptance.  But  because  she  will  not  give  up  the  fonner 
she  consequently  loses  the  latter  through  her  own  fault ;  and  it 
avenges  itseK  upon  her  with  the  semblance  of  wedlock,  which  she 
maintains  outwardly  only,  while  inwardly  her  inflexible  will  and 
obstinacy  precipitate  her  ruin. 

But  all  the  several  moments  which  this  struggle  for  personal 
absolute  liberty  has  hitherto  run  through  separately,  are  combined 
together  as  it  were  in  one  whole  in  the  "  Faust.'^  Faust,  in  his  pur- 
suit of  an  equahty  wath  God — of  a  godlike  freedom  and  power, 
and  satisfaction  of  Ms  own  will,  turns  eventually  against  liis  ownseK, 
against  the  whole  of  human  iiature  in  its  intrinsic  essence ;  he 
wishes  to  be  above  himself,  ahove  the  ivhole  world.  That  depth 
of  absolute  knowledge  wliich  is  the  first  object  of  his  search  is 
but  the  greatest  and  highest  in  which  he  believes  all  else  is  to  be 
found.  This  wish  to  be  equal  with  God  it  was  that  drove  the 
'angels  from  Heaven,  and  brought  about  the  fall  of  man.  And  so 
in  "  Faust,'"  at  the  very  heiglit  of  tliis  struggle,  when  it  threatens  to 
end  in  suicide,  the  evil  appears  but  only  as  a  negative  power — the 
necessity  of  limitation,  which  on  tliis  account  does  but  produce 
good,  and  is,  consequently,  permitted  to  work  by  God  himself. 
In  the  hand  of  evil,  however,  he  tlu-ows  himself  into  tdl  the 
pleasures  of  sense,  and  empties  the  cup  of  sensuaKty  to  the  very 
dregs ;  but  neither  the  profoundest  and  inmost  joy  of  true  love, 
nor  the  delight  of  bestiality  in  its  shameless  excesses  (Auerback's 
Cellar,  and  the  scene  at  Blocksbcrg),  are  able  to  afford  him  true 
gratification.     After  this  (in  the  second  part),^  he  runs  tlirough 

*  The  correct  interpretation  of  the  Allegories  of  this  part  is  to  be  found  in 
the  excellent  treatise  of  Ch.  II.  Weisse :  Kritik  u.  Erlauterung  des  Goethe' 
schen  Faust.     Leipz.  1837. 
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the  domain  of  active  and  political  life,  of  art,  science,  and  philoso- 
phy, taking  an  important  part  and  exercising  a  considerable  influ- 
ence in  all ;  but  ever  unsatisfied,  and  never  finding  what  he  is  in 
search  of.  Then  at  last,  in  his  old  age,  after  he  has  tried  and 
exhausted  every  pursuit  and  pleasm"e,  he  retires  again  within  his 
own  grandly  creative  energy,  and  fiiids  therein  the  end  of  liis  long 
search — freedom,  rest,  and  seK-satisfaction.  This,  however,  is  even 
the  moment  of  death.  Now,  according  to  the  covenant  concluded 
between  them,  he  falls  a  prey  to  his  assistant  and  adversary ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  might  and  illimitableness  of  the  human  (subjective) 
mind,  -whenever  it  devotes  itself  exclusively  to  the  pleasures  of  its 
own  and  ever  limited  activity,  subjects  itseK  simply  thereby  to  the 
negative  limiting  power  mIucIi  it  contained  witliin  itself,  and 
perishes  in  its  own  finiteness.  It  appropriately  dissolves  itself  in 
itself,  so  far  as  it  directs  itself  outwardly  only,  and  consequently 
falls  into  contradiction  mth  the  order  and  regularity  of  existence. 
Por  the  true  infinity  of  the  hiunan  mind  consists  in  its  sacrifice 
of  self,  "  the  eternally  womanly  alone  leads  us  on^n^ard,"  /.  e.  true 
eternal  love  is  the  true  infinity  and  freedom. 

In  "Taust,"  therefore,  Goethe's  view  of  the  world  and  things,  and 
his  idea  of  the  tragic,  lies  before  us  philosophically  and  poetically 
developed  in  aU  its  several  moments.  The  tragic,  to  liis  mind,  is 
even  notliing  more  than  tliis  destruction  of  what  is  great,  noble, 
and  lovely  in  humanity,  in  and  through  itself — tliis  its  intrinsic 
incapacity  to  realise  by  itself,  and  to  maintain  in  itself  its  own 
ideal  of  freedom  and  infinity.  The  epithet  of  unreligious,  though 
not  of  irrehgious,  applies  to  this  view,  simj^ly  because  it  does  not 
leave  any  free  space  for  the  "working  of  divine  gi'ace,  but  rather 
lays  the  whole  course  of  the  development,  even  up  to  the  recog- 
nition of  tliis  intrinsic  incapacity,  in  the  subjectivity  of  the 
human  mind.  So  far,  no  doubt,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
Christianity ;  however,  from  this  its  last  pitch,  this  its  final  con- 
clusion, it  must  as  necessarily  lead  to  it  as  the  Old  Testament  did 
to  the  New.  Absolutely  immoral,  when  taken  objectively,  it 
certainly  is  not  by  any  means.  Still,  the  objection  which,  from 
this  consideration,  has  been  so  often  made  against  Goethe^s  poesy, 
has  nevertheless  so  far  a  foundation,  as  the  poet  subjectively,  no 
doubt,   does  exhibit  a  partiality  for  his  heroes,  and  as  it  were 
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sympathises  witli  them  in  all  tlioir  designs  und  deeds — in  llicir 
stiTigglj^.  and  fall ;  and  on  tlie  other  hand  tlirows  into  the  shade 
tlie  rights  of  the  existing  order  of  things — the  objective  neccssitv. 
The  cause  of  this  is  simply  that  Goethe  had  hinm'Jf  experienced 
and  struggled  through  all  the  diflerent  stages  of  that  subjective 
development  which  are  exhibited  in  his  own  j)oems,  even  up 
to  the  complete  perception  of  its  intrinsic  impoteucy,  and  that 
this  perception  had  previously  forced  itself  on  his  own  mind  in 
all  the  several  departments  of  Kfc.  The  reproach,  therefore,  is 
only  justifiable,  so  far  as  it  may  with  justice  be  demanded  of  the 
poet  that  he  should  stand  above  the  conliict  of  the  elements  in 
calm  tranquillity,  and  take  up  his  party  on  the  side  of  moral 
necessity.  But  tliis  is  a  requirement  which  directs  itself  to  the 
sabjective  personality ;  which,  however,  is  not  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  poet,  but  of  the  man,  and  consequently  is  not 
amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  literary  criticism,  but  of  God 
alone.  It  is  enough  that  the  rights  of  truth  and  morality  are 
objectively  recognised  :  whether  the  poet  has  acknowledged  their 
authority  with  joy  or  sorrow,  that  is  a  matter  for  his  own 
conscience  to  look  to. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the 
soothing  and  atoning  element  of  tragedy  must  assume  a  different 
sense,  aiul  stand  out  less  really  and  objectively,  in  Goethe^s  l  . 
dramas  than  in  Shakspeare's.  For  according  to  Goethe  the  tragic 
in  its  inmost  essence  is  a  universal  destiny  which  embraces  all  men, 
nay,  the  whole  of  human  existence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  on  this 
side  of  the  grave  that  comfort  and  atonement  are  to  be  looked  for ; 
it  is  not  in  this  life  that  the  ideal,  the  true  liberty  can  be  realised, 
for  that  is  possible  here  only  in  and  with  Christ,— here  man  can 
only  deny  liimself,  and  put  up  with  the  insufficiencies  and  im- 
perfections of  his  existence,  or  else  fall  in  the  pui'suit  of  greater 
excellence.  But  still,  that  which  is  essential  to  him,  which  his 
conscience  undeniably  demands,  must  be  sui)])lied  to  him  in  a 
future  world.  To  this,  accordingly,  we  are  referred  more  or  less 
distinctly  in  the  conclusion  of  Goethe's  dramas.  The  most 
decided  instances  of  this  are  aflbrdcd  by  "  Egmont/'  "  Goetz,"  ,  y 
atid  ''  Faust,"  while  in  others  it  is  :iec()m])lishcd  more  in-  t>^ 
directly,    by  means  of  a   tleelaratiun   on    one  side   of  repcHtHiicr 
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and  resignation/  and  on  the  other  of  comfort  and  forgiveness. 
In  this  respect^  "Stella"  and  "Tasso"  are  the  least  satis- 
factory. In  the  former  the  act  of  self-destruction  does  but 
increase  the  sinfulness  of  the  unhappy,  since  it  is  not  the  seK- 
inflicted  punishment  of  the  transgTessor_,  nor  the  consequence  of 
a  raging  and  wasting  passion  (as  in  Romeo  and  Othello), 
Avliich  knows  no  other  purification  than  death,  (Stella,  indeed^ 
could  hve  on  even  after  she  had  been  abandoned  by  Ternando) — 
but  the  act  of  suicide  is  the  result  of  a  moral  weakness,  which 
is  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  miseries  and  disappointments 
of  life.  In  the  latter,  Tasso  is  left,  no  longer  master  of  liimself, 
clinging  convulsively  to  Antonio,  and  we  are  dismissed  in  uncer- 
tainty whether  he  will  rise  or  not  exalted  from  liis  faU.  In  this 
point  it  is  that  Goethe's  notion  of  tragedy  recedes  furthest  from 
Shakspeare^s,  who  does  not  regard  the  tragical  as  the  necessary 
doom  of  all  men,  but  with  him  it  exists  and  rules  only  so  far  as 
human  greatness  and  nobility  give  themselves  up  to  sin  and  Ai'orld- 
liness ;  for  in  Shakspeare,  that  universal  reconciliation  which  the 
Almighty  has  purposed  and  accomphshed  in  Clu-ist  lies  in  all 
liis  poems  manifestly  open  to  all,  and  only  needs  to  be  embraced  to 
work  its  blessing.  It  is  even  on  tliis  account  that  the  soothing 
and  atoning  element  ofi'ers  itseK  to  and  comes  upon  Sliaks})eare^s 
heroes,  even  on  this  side  the  grave,  although  it  be  only  in  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence,  and  when  they  have  become  purified 
and  enlightened  by  the  sufferings  of  life. 

Wliile  in  Calderon  the  comic  predominated  over  the  tragic, 
with  Goethe  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and  the  comic  retires  far  into 
the  background.  Goethe's  comedies,  for  the  most  part,  appear 
very  insignificant,  when  compared  with  liis  serious  tragic  poems. 
He  liimseK  complains  that  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  with 
comedy,  and  he  attempts  to  account  for  it  by  the  remark  that  the 
German  poets  are  without  a  capital  with  which  to  speculate  in 
this  domain  of  authorsliip.  (Works,  Bd.  43,  S.  69.)  The  ques- 
tion, as  to  the  cause  of  this,  might  be  simply  answered  by  urging 
that  Goethe  possessed  more  talent  for  the  one  than  the  other,  were 
it  not  that  Plato  is  unquestionably  right  in  his  assertion,  that 
comedy  and  tragedy  are  the  common  work  of  one  and  the  same 
individual.     We  must  therefore  look  for  the  cause  in  Goethe's 
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peculiar  poetic  temperament,  in  his  general  view  of  the  world  and 
life ;  altliougli,  as  Goethe  himself  suggests,  it  cannot  at  the  same 
time  be  denied,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  German  national 
cluu-acter,  must  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  blame.  Generally  the 
German  possesses  less  talent  for  the  comical  than  the  French,  the 
English,  the  Spaniard,  and  the  Italian.  Seriousness  is  a  leading 
feature  in  the  German  character,  and  its  calm  self-possession  does 
not  allow  him  to  give  w^av  to  humom*,  hke  the  freer,  less  fore- 
casting Englishman.  The  German  possesses, jmOTe  of  Imcal  ear- 
nestness, without  either  caprice  or  austerity,  full  of  profound 
emotion,  reflection,  and  contemplation ;  while  he  is  less  rich  in 
tliat  lively  fancy  "whose  organic  combination  Avith  a  shrewd  and 
penetrating  intellect  gives  rise  to  artistic  wit.  As  a  nation  we  are 
deficient  in  the  light  versatility  of  the  French,  the  (pdck-sightedness 
and  facidty  of  rapid  combination  ^\hich  belong  to  the  Spaniard, 
and  in  the  vivid  sensibility  to  the  ever  var}ing  impressions  of 
sensuous  life,  which  characterize  the  Italian  mind.  Om-  people  is 
a  shapeless,  clay -hke  mass,  of  which  each  part  resembles  all  the 
rest ;  the  differences  lie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  iimiost  soul ; 
the  distinctive  lives  and  pui'suits  of  the  individual  are  not  betrayed 
outwardly,  and  on  the  face,  by  any  pregnant  physiognomy.  In  one 
W'ord,  we  are  too  imcard,  too  plulosophical ;  our  wit  goes  too  deep 
and  heavily,  and  is  more  fitted,  consequently,  for  humorous  ro- 
mance than  for  the  quick  movement  and  outwardness  of  dramatic 
playfidness.  And  Goethe's  age  in  particular  was  as  already  remarked, 
disposed  to  idealism  of  sentiment,  sesthetics,  and  humanity,  to  which 
the  pungency  of  wit,  the  realm  of  comedy,  must  have  been  un- 
supportable  : — what  tears  did  not  flow  at  the  "  Zalmae  Xenien  ?" 
Lastly,  the  relations  of  the  public  life  in  Germany  w^re  and 
are  generally  circumscribed,  hedged  in  with  every  possible  restraint 
of  an  anxious  policy  and  poHce,  and  narrowed  also  by  that 
peculiarly  German  aversion  to  everything  like  publicity.  All  this, 
no  doubt,  co-operated  in  its  measure.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Goethe  is  so  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  sjiirit  of  his  age,  and 
though  still  keeping  in  the  same  direction  with  it,  his  poetry  is  so 
decidedly  the  mirror  of  liis  age  and  national  character,  that  here 
botli  aspects  coincide,   and  full  justice  is  done  to  both  when  we 
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confine  our  search  for  the  ground  and  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
to  Goethe's  poetical  view  of  the  world  and  tilings. 

That  lyrical  seriousnesSj  that  depth  and  transparency  of  feeling, 
reflection,  and  contemplation,  witli  M'liich,  in  the  words  of  Schiller, 
Goethe's  observing  look  rested  so  stiD  and  purely  upon  things,  is 
the  decisive  and  fundamental  feature  of  his  character.  As  he  is 
unquestionably  the  greatest  hfrical  poet  of  all  times  and  nations, 
so  all  his  j)oems  are  pervaded  more  or  less  with  a  lyrical  air — a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  preponderance  which,  in  his  whole 
view  of  the  world,  is  given  to  the  subjectivity  of  mind  and  life, 
and  wliicli  indeed,  as  previously  she^ai,  is  notliing  less  than  the 
vital  principle  of  lyrical  poesy.  This  single  fact  affords  the 
explanation  of  all  the  rest.  It  accounts  for  the  want  of  wit 
in  details,  the  absence  of  ready  facility  and  rapid  combination, 
and  so  forth.  Tliis  it  was  that  gave  rise  to  the  great  inwardness 
of  all  his  poetry,  which  is  so  unfavom-able  to  comedy,  so  far  as 
tliis  requires  for  its  pm'pose  a  Morld  w'hich  is  entirely  Avorldly 
and  outward,  a  spirit  which  with  ycjuthful  and  as  yet  unbiassed 
freshness  and  naivete,  gives  the  rein  to  its  own  impulses  and  emo- 
tions, and  devotes  itself  entirely  to  its  immediate  interests  and 
to  this  earthly  existence.  As  Goethe  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  fundamental  view,  refer  the  tragic  to  the  justice  of  God 
operating  immediately  in  the  course  of  the  world,  so  neither  in 
the  comic  could  he  recognize  God's  prevailing  love.  Equally 
uncongenial  to  him,  and  for  the  same  reasons,  must  have  been 
that  cheerful,  harmless,  sportive  tone  of  mind — that  Sliakspearean 
— Sterncan  hvunour  of  "  Vive  la  hay  a  telle  ^^  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  comic  view  of  things,  but  which,  however,  both 
morally  and  sesthetically,  is  impracticable  wherever  there  exists  not 
a  calm  confidence  that  God  in  his  infinite  love  will  eventually 
extract  good  out  of  the  follies  and  perversities  of  man,  and  the 
whole  motley  and  contradictious  play  of  earthly  tilings.  As  the 
tragic,  the  suicidal  destruction  of  man's  pm'suit  of  absolute 
personal  freedom  and  self-satisfaction,  is,  according  to  Goethe's 
notion,  universal,  and  pervades  the  whole  of  human  existence,  so 
neither  could  he  with  such  a  view  feel  a  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  comic  paralysis  of  all  subjective  caprice,  weakness,  and  per- 
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versity.  As  willi  liim  (lie  subjective  is  the  first  and  the  last,  so  in 
llic  foinic  piiralysis  he  necessarily  looked  more  to  the  cause  than 
to  the  (ivolution  and  end  of  it.  But  if  tint  view  be  made  to  rest 
chiclly  on  the  cause,  /.  e.  ehielly  on  the  folly,  the  moral  weakness 
and  perversily  of  man;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mode 
in  which  i(  linds  its  utterance,  and  the  linal  result  wherein  it 
destroys  itself,  be  driven  into  the  shade,  then  necessarily  the 
moral  feeling,  understanding,  aiul  reason,  must  there  come  into 
oi)position  with  it,  and  seek  immediately  to  struggle  against  and  to 
overcome  it. 

Tliis  proximately  is  the  cause  why  comedy  with  Goethe  has  for 
the  most  part  the  seriousness  and  intentionality  of  satin'.      As  it 
is  natural  and  indispensable  to  the  mental  subjectivity,  and  to  the 
view  of  the  system  of  things  which  is  based  thereon,   to  justify 
and  to  demonstrate  itself,  so  is  it  no  less  a  part,  of  its  essence  to 
assume  a  negative  and  a  questioning  position  against  all  that  is 
not  in  harmony  with  its  own  spirit.     Wherever  the  objective  is 
not  acknowledged  as  possessing  a  validity  in  and  by  itself,  and 
consequently  is  rejected  as  a  legitimate  standard,  there  the  ditferent 
tendencies  of  mind  cannot  avoid  coming   into  mutual  coUision 
and  conflict.     And  indeed  the  struggle  manifests  itself  in  indivi- 
duals, and  wherever  one  particular  faculty  or  tendency  passes  the 
due  bounds  of  its  development,  the  mind  from  its  liigher  universal 
position  turns  against  this  exaggeration  of  a  partial  tendency,  and, 
in  so  far,  in  some  measure  against  itself  also.     This  will  account 
for  the  aj)parent  contra(hction   in   Goethe's  poesy,  which  arises  , 
from  his  having  in  "Goetz"  and  "Egmont,"  ennobled  the  idea  of 
a  personal  political  and   rehgious  liberty;   while  the  "Citizen- 
General,''  (Der  Burger-General),  and  "The  llebels,"  (Die  Aufge- 
regte,)  contain  a  satirical  attack  upon  such  notions.  No  doubt  it  is 
only  a  false  view  and  application  of  these  ideas  that  are  here  ridi- 
culed; but  nevertheless  there  is  evidently  in  the  background  a 
conviction  of  the  impossibihty  of  their  pure  and  complete  realiza- 
tion, (whicli  in  "  Tasso"  is  even  occasionally  avowed),  and  besides 
it  is  left  very  doubtful  whether  the  view  which  Goetz  and  Egmont     { 
entertain  of  them,  and  the  mode  of  realizing  them,  be  the  true 
ones.      And   we  nrrivc   iigain  at  the  same  result   liv  comparing 
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together  the  "  Triumph  of  SeiisibiHty,"  (Der  Triumph  der  Emp- 
findsamkeit)^  with  "  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  In  the  latter 
the  poet  is  far  from  defending  or  praising  the  morbid  sentimen- 
tahty  and  dreamy  feehngs  of  the  day;  on  the  contrary,  he  rather 
exposes  its  untenable,  grating,  and  pernicious  character.  But  at 
the  same  time  every  page  impresses  the  reader  with  the  conviction 
that  the  author  liimself  had  in  his  own  case  previously  experienced 
the  painful  struggles  he  is  describing,  and  that  in  the  poem  itself 
he  first  got  rid  of  the  weakness  wliich  he  there  so  mercilessily 
ridicules,  but  Avhich,  at  the  same  time,  as  he  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge, his  own  tale  had  greatly  contributed  to  diffuse  and  dignify. 
In  his  comedies,  on  the  contrary,  he  lashes  certain  errors  aiid 
vices  of  his  age  with  which  inchvidually  he  possesses  httle  or  no 
sympathy.  Thus  in  the  '^  Great  Cophta,"  (Der  Gross-Cophta)  he 
ridicules  that  cheating  mysticism,  that  solemn  trifling  with  the  pre- 
tended secrets  of  a  supernatural  science,  and  a  commerce  with  the 
world  of  spirits,  &c.,  which  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century, 
emanating  from  the  Rosicrucian  fraternity,  had  inundated  all 
Germany ;  while  in  Father  Brey  the  object  of  his  ridicide  is  the 
assumption  and  holloAvness  of  the  priest^s  pretended  piety  and 
proselytising  spirit,  while,  in  fact,  he  cares  for  nothing  but  his 
own  influence  and  pleasures  :  (it  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
he  has  torn  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares,  and  by  the  advocacy  of 
a  bald  moralism  and  naturalism  he  has  set  hunseK  in  opposition 
to  true  piety.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  dramatic  scene 
between  Bahrdt,  his  Avife,  and  the  four  evangelists,  he  lays  bare 
the  pride  and  childish  vanity  of  a  shallow  rationalism ;  and  again, 
in  "  The  Deified  Wood-Devil,"  (Satyros  oder  der  vergotterte 
Waldteufel,)  the  brute-like  community  of  their  false  prophets,  and 
the  stupid  ignorance  of  the  people  who  believe  in  them,  (see 
Works,  V.  26,  187) ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  ridicules  also 
that  disposition  to  idolize  remote  antiquity,  and  looks  to  a 
so-called  pui-e  and  unrestrained  hfe  of  nature  for  the  regeneration 
of  mankind ;  that  same  spirit  which  move  recently  has  shelved 
itself  in  the  far  more  mniatural  and  stupid  rehabilitation  of  the 
flesh.  S^  too,  in  "The  Birds,''  (Die  Vogel,)  be  ridicules  the 
arrogajit  criticising  mania  of  sliallow  inca])ables,  together  with  the 
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equally  cliildisli  unintelligent  reading-mania  of  the  multitude  ; 
while  in  the  very  unfinished  sketch,  entitled  '^  The  iVrtist's 
Earthly  Troubles/''  (Kunstler's  Erdewallen,)  he  depicts  the  wail- 
ing and  misery  of  a  free  artistic  nature,  which  is  crushed  under 
the  pressure  of  domestic  life  and  the  cares  of  providing  for  the 
body.  ]\lost  refreshing  and  inuoceut  is  the  satire  in  the  "  Yearly- 
Fair  at  Ilubbish-stowe,"  (Jahrmarktsfest  zu  Plundersweilenj  as 
it  is  aimed  substantially  against  the  earthly  pursuits  of  man 
generally,  although  inunediately  it  hits  the  annual  literary  fairs, 
and  the  unnaturalness  of  the  French  tragedy.  This  sketch, 
which  is  in  the  style  of  Hans  Sacks  unproved,  makes  it  much 
to  be  regretted  that  Goethe  did  not  expend  more  of  his  time, 
talents,  and  labours,  on  the  composition  of  popular  pieces  of 
the  same  kind.  He  clearly  possessed  a  talent  for  it,  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  species  would  have  created  a  peculiar,  national, 
German  comedy,  which,  in  genuine  poetry,  would  have  greatly 
surpassed  the  conventional,  and  for  the  most  part  thoroughly 
prosaic  comedy  of  the  French — those  mere  copies  of  the  reali- 
ties of  every-day  life,  which  at  present  hold  possession  of  our 
stage. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  fact  by  far  the  greatest  niunber  of 
Goethe's  comedies  are  of  a  satirical  tendency.  To  this  there  are 
only  two  exceptions — the  "Lovers'  Hmnovu*s,"  (Die  Laune  des 
Verheblen,)  and  "  The  Accomphces,"  (Die  Mitschuldigen,)  both 
the  earliest  of  his  dramatic  essays  that  have  come  down  to  ns. 
The  former  is  called  by  Goethe  himself  a  pastoral,  and  cannot, 
in  fact,  make  any  claim  to  that  artistic  dignity  which  belongs 
to  Shakspeare's  comedy.  For  such  a  claim  is  barred,  if  by  no 
other  consideration,  yet  surely  by  this,  that  it  is  narrow  in  concep- 
tion, and  revolves  solely  around  the  single  folly  of  jealousy,  and 
does  not  consec^uently  exhibit  the  comic  view  of  things  under  any 
particular  aspect,  nor  even  any  special  view  of  life,  simply  shewing 
the  intrinsic  nullity  and  comic  paralysis  of  jealousy.  In  "The 
Accomplices"  the  sphere  taken  is  wider.  Here  the  whole  of  life, 
and  especially  the  intimate  relations  of  the  domestic  circle,  are  de- 
picted as  so  completely  corroded  by  frivolous  extravagancies  and 
immoral  sentiments,  that  one  sin,  one  transgresson,  is  made  to 
compensate  lor  another.    Goethe  himself,  who  seems  to  ha\-c  had  a 
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particular  predilection  for  this  youthful  production,  remarks  of  it, 
(Works,  V.  25,  113) — Its  object  is  to  recommend  to  a  patient 
endurance,  in  the  hope  of  a  moral  retribution,  and  to  express  drama- 
tically, in  somewhat  bitter  colom-s,  the  christian  maxim,  "  He  who 
is  without  sin  let  liim  cast  the  first  stone."  Now  if  tliis  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  whole,  we  see  in  it  but  a  further  evidence  of  the  subjec- 
tivity of  mind  and  hfe  wliich  prevails  so  decidedly  in  Goethe's 
general  view.  For  in  truth,  the  individual,  in  liis  own  sinfulness, 
never  ought  or  dare  to  judge  at  all.  But  still  judgment  is  not 
absolutely  superseded,  so  long  as  there  is  a  God  and  a  divine 
ruling  justice  in  the  world.  Due  satisfaction  must  of  necessity  be 
made  to  the  ohjectivitii  of  right  and  morality ;  //  calls  aloud  for 
retribution;  it  must  erect  the  tribunal  before  which  such  a  trans- 
gression as  that  wliich  SoUer  allows  himself  to  be  guilty  of,  must 
be  heard  and  judged.  Theft  and  adultery  do  not  admit  of  being 
so  easily  made  a  set  off  against  the  M'eakness  and  perversity  of 
the  rest  of  the  human  race.  When  transgression  and  follies  are 
once  realised,  when  they  are  not  paralysed  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  their  incipiency,  and  especially  when  they  spring  from  so 
thorougldy  frivolous  and  immoral  habit  of  thought  as  Soller's, 
then  of  necessity  they  must  either  be  punished  or  be  atoned  for 
by  deep  repentance  and  reiumciation  of  self.  On  this  account 
Goethe  has  good  ground  for  the  censure  he  passes  on  "  The  Accom- 
})lices,"  "  that  such  bold  avowals  of  violations  of  law  and  decency 
are  an  offence  both  against  taste  and  morals,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  piece  would  never  have  gained  an  admission  on  the 
German  stage."  Subsequently,  however,  he  attempted  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  work,  and  argued,  that  crimes  which  indeed  in  and  by 
themselves  can  never  be  fit  objects  of  laughter,  yet  in  the  present 
case,  being  committed  only  under  the  compulsion  as  it  were  of 
want  or  passion,  lose  consequently  much  of  their  enormity,  and 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  sins  of  omission  rather  than 
as  violations  of  duty.  (Y.  45,  347 :  Correspondence  with  Zelter.) 
But  this  plea  is  wholly  untenable,  because  it  is  neither  tlie  viola- 
tion nor  omission  of  duty  that  is  so  offensive,  but  the  issue — this 
setting  oflC  crime  against  crime,  this  appeal  to  the  subjectivity, 
Avhich  tlu'ows  overboard  all  the  objectivity  of  right  and  morality. 
Here  therefore,  in  fact,  Goethe  is  immoral,  and  no  subtle!  y,  no 
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sliil'liiio-  or  turning,  can  exonerate  him  from  tlic  charge.  For  the 
groiuid  of  it  lies  in  his  general  view  of  things.  Wherever  the  suh- 
jectivity  of  mind  so  decidedly  prevails,  wherever  the  immoral  or 
overweaning  desires  of  the  individual  do  not,  after  the  maimer  of 
tragedy,  work  theii'  OM'n  destruction,  there  he  must  of  himsc//' 
dictate  the  punishment  of  his  own  oflence.  This,  however,  he 
cannot  do,  when  he  is  without  any  objective  standard, — he  cannot 
do  so  out  of  his  o^ni  mind.  Consequently,  whenever  it  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  solitary  weakness  of  an  otherwise  noble 
nature,  such  as  is  pourtrayed  in  "  The  Lover's  Hmnours,"  which 
admits  of  being  palliated,  and  atoned  for  by  repentance  and  good- 
will, whenever  actual  criminality  is  in  the  case,  then  the  comic 
side  of  this  view  of  tilings  must  necessarily  assume  an  immoral 
aspect. 

To  the  same  class  with  "  The  Lover's  Humours"  belong  Goethe's 
operas  :  "  Claudine  of  Villabella,"  "  Erwin  and  Elmira,"  "  Jery 
and  Bately,"  &c.  These  pieces  have  for  their  subject  matter  those 
lesser  aberrations  of  the  heart  and  weaknesses  of  affection,  levity, 
])rudery,  jealousy,  overwrought  anxiety,  and  the  hke,  which  teas- 
ingly  make  sport  of  man,  until  at  last  the  very  effects  and  conse- 
C|uences  to  which  they  give  rise  bring  on  their  own  comic  ])aralysis. 
These  ojjcras  are  in  several  respects  successful;  they  manifest 
most  decidedly  the  poet's  vocation  for  such  compositions :  v,c  see 
at  once  that  Goethe  felt  himself  here  quite  at  home  and  at  his 
ease.  Moreover,  he  maintains  himself,  "that  the  pure  opera  is 
the  most  favourable  of  all  dramatic  forms."  (Works,  31,  11.) 
Li  fact,  by  reason  of  the  thoroughly  lyrical  cast  of  liis  general 
view.  Comedy,  when  it  did  not  give  way  to  a  satirical  tendency, 
would  natui-ally  pass  over  into  the  musical  drama.  Goethe  coidd 
not  attempt  to  cxliibit  the  comic  of  action  and  conduct,  without 
exposing  himself  to  such  mistakes  as  those  of  "The  Accomplices." 
For  the  caprice,  folly,  and  perversity  of  the  deed,  in  its  reality,  can 
only  meet  vni\\  its  comic  paralysis  in  another  and  opposing  objec- 
tivity. But  Goethe's  preponderating  subjectivity  did  not  allow  of 
liis  coming  to  this  result,  but  rather  recjuired  that  these  luimuM 
weaknesses  and  aberrations  should  dissolve  themselves  within  the 
subjective  mind  itself.  Consequently  it  must,  for  the  most  part, 
(•online  itself  to  the  fceUngs  and  all'ections.      These  must  form  tlu> 
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principal  organic  centre  of  the  representation,  wliich  thereby 
becomes  essentially  lyrical  and  musical,  while  the  entanglements  of 
accident,  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions, the  paralysing  counteraction  of  the  comic  matters,  play,  if 
any,  a  very  subordinate  part.  On  this  account,  too,  Goethe^s 
comic  and  operatic  pieces  approximate  more  to  the  Comedy  of 
Intrigue  than  that  of  Fancy.  Por  the  latter  consists  principally 
in  tliis, — that  accident,  and  the  self-unravelling  Aveb  of  external 
circumstance,  relations,  and  incidents,  in  a  perfectly  objective 
shape,  form  the  ruling  power  of  the  exhibited  comic  world ;  while 
in  the  formei:  the  principal  and  ruling  feature  is  the  plans  and 
designs,  the  frailties  and  perversities,  of  the  acting  jjersonages, 
which  perpetually  cross  and  disappoint  each  other.  (See  above, 
p.  161).  The  latter  must,  it  is  evident,  be  more  congenial  to 
Goethe's  individual  temperament.  "Tlie  Triimiph  of  Sensibiht/^ 
alone  forms  an  exception^  and  bears  a  fantastic  stamp  on  the  face 
of  it. 
/  This  consequently  constitutes  the  cliief  difference  between 
Goethe's  and  Shakspeare's  view  of  comedy.  Goethe's  comic  view 
of  things  in  general  is,  in  short,  predominantly  lyrical :  even  his 
satire  is  directed  not  so  much  against  the  real  objective  absurdities 
of  active  life,  and  the  existent  generally,  as  against  modes  of 
thought  and  feeling — false  views  and  opinions.  With  him  the 
dialectic  of  irony  is  in  all  essential  r(^spects  the  comic  paralysis  of 
man's  frailties  and  errors,  follies  and  perversities,  witliin  the  sub- 
jective region  of  mind  itseK.  With  Shakspeare,  on  the  contrary, 
the  comic  is  more  dramatic.  With  him  the  comic  paralysis  moves 
equally  within  the  subjective  and  the  objective.  Consequently  the 
comic  lies  rather  in  deed  and  action ;  and  human  weakness,  folly, 
and  immorality,  do  not  merely  melt  away  of  themselves,  but  they 
break  to  pieces  in  objective  collision  with  similar  whims  and 
frailties  of  others,  or  fall  before  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  univer- 
sal reality  of  right,  morality,  and  truth  (as  in  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  &c.  &c.) 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  fi*om  Goethe  an  historical  di-ama 
after  Sliakspeare's  model.  For  history  ceases  to  be  liistory  when 
it  is  made  to  flow  out  of  the  subjectivity  of  single  heroes  or  dis- 
tinguished characters,  and  to  concentrate  and  miiTor  itself  therein. 
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Goelz  von  Berlicliiugeu,  and  Egmont,  are  no  doubt  historical 
characters ;  but  in  fact  it  is  not  history,  but  only  the  life  and 
character  of  Goetz  and  Egmont,  that  is  brought  immediately  to 
view  J  and  if  consideration  must  be  claimed  for  the  historical 
element  wliich  these  pieces  do  undoubtedly  contain,  it  will  only 
entitle  them  to  be  be  regarded  a«  di'amatic  biographies,  not  as 
historical  dramas.  For  the  objective  features  of  the  general  hfe 
and  mind  of  the  age,  the  character  and  destiny  of  nations,  the 
grand  historical  circumstances  and  interests — in  short,  the  histori- 
cal, which  ever  reaches  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  private 
life,  is  only  so  far  touched  upon  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
character  and  biography  of  these  men,  and  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  Moreover,  these  objective  matters  do  not  interfere  directly 
and  acfireh/  in  the  action,  but  form  as  it  were  a  passive  repre- 
sentative background,  or  at  most  do  but  exercise  a  negative 
influence  tlu'ough  their  defects  and  hindi'auces.  Besides,  Goethe 
did  not  think  much  of  the  proper,  truly  liistorical  drama,  as  he 
himself  tells  us  (Conversations  with  Eckermann,  II.  74,  119, 
153.     I.  197.     See  also,  Works,  48,  177,  &c.) 

But  now,  the  skiU  with  wliich  Goethe  has  succeeded  in  pourtray- 
ing  this  subjccti^dty  of  mind  with  such  perfect  ohjectivity,  and 
with  such  affecting  truth,  that  Ids  poetry  bears  tlu-oughout  the 
stamp  of  the  sohdity  and  certainty  of  a  self-balancing  harmonic 
whole — that  every^vhere  form  and  matter  so  intimately  pervade 
and  complete  each  other — tliis  alone  constitutes  him  a  great  and 
genuine  poet.  It  will  not,  consequently,  be  a  difficult  task  to 
point  out  the  immediate  all-pervading  consistency,  and  the  intimate 
harmony,  which  subsist  between  his  poetic  form,  characterization, 
composition  and  diction,  and  his  general  view  of  the  world  and 
things,  making  them  almost  to  a]i])ear  the  very  form  wliich  such  a 
subject-matter  must  necessarily  assume. 

If  tlie  subjectivity  of  mind  is  to  be  made  preeminently  the  basis 
of  life,  it  follows  at  once  that  the  poet  must  attempt  to  develope 
the  character  and  pecidiar  temperament  of  his  personages  in  the 
greatest  possible  difFuseness  of  detail.  First  of  all,  then,  with 
regard  to  Goethe's  nwdc  of  r/utrdctcrizalion,  he  delineates  with 
great  dehcacy  and  profuund  truth  whatever  belongs  to  the  inmost 
life  of  (he  mind,  thoughts  and  feelings,  afiections,  opinions,  &c. 
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Only,  the  active  faculties,  that  which  in  Shakspeare  assumes  the 
first  })lace,  by  natural  consequence  retires  into  the  background. 
Eor  this  portion  of  human  nature  can  only  develope  and  manifest 
itself  in  the  shock  and  collision  of  the  individual,  and  his  inmost 
propensities,  with  the  external  world; — in  the  mutual  counter- 
action of  the  subjectivity  aud  objectivity  of  mind.     With  Goethe, 
accordingly,  the  destiny  of  the  individual  evolves  and  shapes  itself 
out  of  liis  mental  states  and  emotions,  and  chiefly  out  of  his  want 
of  energy  and  strength  of  character,  as  is  obvious  from  liis  Clavigo, 
Stella,  and  Tasso.     Even  in  Egmont  it  is  not  what  he  does,  but 
what  he  fails  to  do — liis  clinging  to  his  own  subjective  view  and 
method  of  life,  that  precipitates  the  fall  of  this  otherwise  bold  and 
energetic  hero.     In  "The  Natural  Daughter"  all  is  feeling  and 
reflection ;    as  also   in   the   "  Iphigenia.''      Faust  falls  through 
lus  iimiost  mental  struggles  :  he  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world :  stung  with  the  sense  of  lus  own  impotency  to  attain  liis 
desired  object  he  purposes  to  terminate  the  torments  of  tliis  feeling 
by  suicide,  and  the  hope  alone  of  obtaining  it  by  a  different  route, 
viz.  by  his  compact  with  the  Evil  Spirit,  reconciles  him  to  the 
world.     In  this  piece  the  concentration  of  mind  and  life  within 
itseK  has  reached  its  culminating  point.     Of  all  Goethe's  heroes, 
Goetz   von  Berlichingen  displays  most  of  activity   and  energy  ; 
but   still   in   such   a   manner   tliajt   his   fate,    the    close   of  his 
career,  is  less  the  effect  of  his  conduct  than  the  consecpicnce  of  his 
mental  state.     Tliis  accounts   for  the  difl'usiveness  with   which 
Goethe's  poesy  dwells  on  the  exhibition  of  feeling  and  emotions, 
reflections  and  maxims,  which  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  his 
dramas,  and  wluch  gives  rise  to  his  frequent  employment  of  that 
dramatic  device  of  jmtting  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  his 
personages  hito  the  mouths  of   others :   for   without  deeds   and 
acts  they  could  not  paint  themselves  so  completely  as  this  artifice 
enables  him  to  do  it.      The   same    consideration   has    occasion- 
ally led  him  to  introduce  subordinate  characters — such  as  that  of 
Buenco  in    "  Clavigo,"  and  the  Postmistress  in   "  Stella,"   and 
others,  which,  however,  are  wholly  insignificant,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  development  of  the  great  plot,     llere^  there- 
fore, Goethe's  mode  of  characterization  recedes  materially  from  that 
of  Shakspeare  :  here,  again,  the  former  is  more  lyric.d — the  latter 
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moro  liistorico-draHiatic,  at  the  same  time,  that  both  an-  ))ii'ttv 
e(|ual  ill  the  correct  bleiuliiig  of  light  aiul  shade,  and  in  the  just 
apportionment  of  suflicicnt  space  to  each  character  for  its  OAvn 
ehieidation. 

Now,  as  Goethe's  compositions  were  so  entirely  dra\\'n  from 
his  own  feelings  and  experience  that  he  could  with  good  reason 
assert  that  all  his  poems  are  occaniotial  pieces,  and  as  on  this 
account  his  works  appear  to  have  grown  up  so  entirely,  step  Ijy 
step,  with  the  events  and  tendencies,  the  spirit  and  character  of 
his  age,  that  not  only  his  whole  view  of  life  and  things,  but  also 
his  poetical  primal  type  of  humanity,  does  not  bear  the  purity  of 
Shakspeai-e's  ideal,  but  rather  the  stamp  and  configuration  of  Iiix 
vim  times,  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  the  same  manifohl 
abundance  of  diversified  characters  as  we  meet  Avith  in  the 
English  rival.  Even  taking  into  account  all  his  other  poems  he 
comes  very  far  short  of  the  richness  of  Shakspeare.  Nay,  most 
of  the  principal  personages  of  his  pieces,  Clavigo,  Eernando,  [y^ 
Tasso,  in  one  class;  and  Gotz  and  Eginont,  hi  another;  and 
Faust,  who  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all,  evidently  possess  a  cer- 
tain family  resemblance  to  each  other ;  not,  in  truth,  so  strongly 
marked  as  that  between  Calderon's  characters,  but  still  far  more 
decided  than  that  between  Eomeo  and  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  and  Timon.  On  the  other  hand,  his  female  characters 
have  more  variety.  l^Iargarete,  Eugenie,  the  two  Marys,  in 
/"Gotz"  and  "Clavigo,"  the  two Eleonoras,  in  "Tasso,"  Clilrchen, 
Stella,  Adelheid,  Claudiue,  and  Lucinde,  form  a  rich,  graceful 
cha])let  of  variegated  flowers  and  blossoms.  But  he  owes  this 
excellence  even  to  the  impossibility  of  dra\nng  here  out  of  his 
own  mind :  in  these  sketches  he  was  forced  to  borrow  the  shapes 
of  reality  from  a  narrower  or  larger  circle  of  observation,  in  order 
to  give  to  them  a  poetical  embellishment  and  perfection  of  his  own, 
and  in  this  he  has  been  so  successful  that  we  must  place  his  female 
characters  on  a  parallel  with  Shakspeare's.  Nay  more  :  with  regard 
to  delicacy  and  correctness  of  sketch,  to  the  softness  and  almost 
fragrant  hues,  and  the  lovely  chiaro-oscuro  of  the  tinting,  some  of 
Goethe's  portraits  surpass,  perhaps,  any  of  Shakspeare's  painting.^ 
Eor  in  truth  the  character  of  woman  is  in  its  nature  somewhat 
lyrical.     Shut  up  ^\ithill   itself  and  the  iiiwai-ilness  of  family  life. 
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withdrawn  from  the  outward  worlds  and  inactive  even  in  her 
great  business^  the  tending  and  education  of  the  rising  generation, 
Woman^s  influence  depends  entirely  on  the  depth  and  fulness  of 
her  feehngs.  The  certainty  and  truth  of  these  is  her  guiding  and 
protecting  star ;  without  them,  her  whole  being,  wanting  support, 
collapses,  and  consequently  she  is  justified  in  adliering  to  and 
maintaining  them  against  the  whole  world  besides.  In  a  certain 
sense,  therefore,  woman  represents  the  inward  subjective,  and  man 
the  outward  and  objective  phase,  of  human  mind  and  Hfe :  and 
accordingly  it  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  pecuHar  cast  of 
Goethe's  poetical  genius  that  he  should  have  been  so  eminently 
successful  in  the  dehneation  of  female  character.  Only  we  must 
observe,  that  in  liis  female  sketches  he  seems  himseK  to  have  slu-unk 
from  depicting  those  more  uncommon  and  irregular  states  of  the 
soul  wliicli  are  founded  on  the  total  convulsion  of  the  mind. 
Por  they  were  too  aHen  from  the  still  transparent  self-con- 
sciousness, the  calm  meditativeness  of  his  artistic  labours;  and  the 
attempt  which  he  has  ventured  upon  in  the  little  opera  of  "  Lila" 
is  so  weak  and  meagre,  as  to  exclude  it  from  all  comparison  with 
Shakspeare's  grand  and  masterly  pictures  in  this  style. 

A  sunilar  ditference  to  that  which  distinguishes  Shakspeare's 
and  Goethe's  methods  of  cliaracterization  is  to  be  found  between 
their  respective  styles  of  dramatic  composition.  Agreeably  to  his 
view  of  the  whole  of  life,  his  composition  is  in  general  dependent 
on  the  pecuharities  and  subjective  development  of  his  principal 
personages.  In  some  pieces,  as  for  instance  in  "  Goetz,"  "  Eg- 
mont,"  and  "  The  Natiu-al  Daughter,"  he  does,  it  is  true,  oppose 
to  his  heroes  and  their  attendants  a  certain  force  of  existing  rela- 
tions and  circumstances,  and  other  and  conflicting  mental  tenden- 
cies; in  short,  an  objectivity  represented  by  another  group  of 
agents  and  plotters,  aud  allows  the  two  parties  to  come  more  or 
less  in  contact  and  collision.  But  still  in  the  majority  of  his 
pieces  ("Stella,"  "Clavigo,"  "  Taust,"  "  Iphigenia,")  this  ob- 
jectivity attains  to  a  ^vo^ev  mafiifciitation  at  most,  in  a  very  sub- 
ordinate degree,  if  a  tall,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  not  allowed 
to  possess  the  same  full  force  as  the  subjectivity  of  the  dra- 
matic personages;  it  does  not  work  independently,  but  eva- 
porates rather  in  the  development  of  the  mental  character  and 
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life  of  the  hero  of  the  piece.  This  it  is  that  Goethe  makes  the 
key-stone  of  his  construction  of  the  whole  poem ;  it  expands  itself  in 
all  its  shades  and  states — at  one  time  by  collision  with  opponents 
or  adverse  circumstances,  at  another  in  confidential  communion, 
either  of  counsel  or  of  action,  with  friends,  dependents,  or  kin- 
dred, and  sometimes  also  through  accidental  meeting  with 
strangers.  Consequently  it  is  in  the  ever-changing  variety,  in 
the  artistic  and  psychological  arrangement  of  the  scenes  for  this 
purpose,  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  at  the  same  time  he 
thereby  throws  out,  more  or  less  clearly^  the  individual  peculiarities 
of  all  the  other  co-operating  personages,  whom  he  groups  around 
Ids  heroes  in  suitable  contrasts — in  these  particulars  consists 
Goethe's  art  of  composition,  which  in  this  manner  in  a  spirid  move- 
ment, with  few  if  any  irregular  starts,  revolves  around  the  deli- 
neation of  the  leading  character,  which  itself  is  carried  forward 
mthout  let  or  liindi-ance.  Unlike  Shakspeare,  Goethe  does  not  i// 
generally  begin  with  the  grouping  of  liis  dramatic  figures  around 
some  grave  and  important  act,  event,  or  enterprise;  nor,  like 
Calderon,  with  laying  down  some  difficult  and  entangled  situ- 
ation, but  with  a  scene  in  which  inferior  personages,  either  by 
some  narrative,  or  by  giving  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  and 
expectations,  introduce  us  to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Tliis  is 
the  case  in  "  Egmont,"  "  Goetz,"  ''  SteUa,"  ''  Tasso,"  "  The 
Natural  Daughter,"  "The  Triumph  of  Sensibility,"  "TheGross- 
Cophta,"  "The  Citizen-General,'^  "The  Rebels,"'  "Lila,"  &c.  In 
this  exposition  or  introductory  scene  the  character  of  the  hero  is  laid 
open  before  the  reader  or  spectator;  it  contains  and  furnishes  an 
account  of  all  essential  matters  in  his  previous  liistory  up  to  the 
point  when  the  piece  begins,  as  well  as  allusions  to  the  existing 
posture  of  affairs.  Hereupon  the  hero  himseK  is  introduced  and 
placed  in  a  situation  more  or  less  calculated  to  exhibit,  in  a  very 
general  manner,  his  mode  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  after- 
wards, when  the  more  important  of  the  secondary  figures  have 
been  gradually  brought  forward,  and  either  among  themselves  or 
in  presence  of  the  hero  himseK,  have  taken  theii-  part  with  or 
against  him,  is  drawn  out  more  in  detail,  and  relatively  to  the 
principal  circumstances,  until  at  last,  with  tlieir  co-operation^  the 
destiny  of  the  leading  personage  breaks  forth  as  the  inevitable 
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result  of   his  individual  character,    such    as   it   has    been   fully 
developed  and  laid  open  before  us. 

In  the  character  of  the  hero,  accordingly,  we  are  to  find  for  the 
most   part   the   ground-idea   of    the   whole    drama.      Whereas 
in   Shakspeare   the   fundamental    idea    exhibits    itself,  with  the 
greatest  variety  and  under  different  modifications,  in  the   most 
diversified  and  organically  connected  groups,  so  that    even   on 
this  account    all  the   subordinate  personages  possess    an   inde- 
pendent position  of  their  own,  and  are  allowed  to  unfold  their 
chai'acters  after  their  own  fasliion,  and  irrespectively  of  the  hero 
of  the  piece ;  with  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only  mediately, 
and    by  reason    of   the   relation   in   wliich    they   stand   to   the 
principal  personages,  that  the  secondary  ones  have  any  part  in 
the  ground-idea,  which,  if  it  is  at  all  mirrored  in  them,  is  only 
as  a  reflexion  from  the  hero's  character.      And  on  this  account 
Goethe  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  the  celebre  jweta  of 
Spain,  although  from  different  causes.     Occasionally  some  of  his 
subordinate    characters,    however  externally  they  may  be  inter- 
woven with  the  plot,  nevertheless  intrinsically  have  no  part  in 
the  ground-idea  of  the  whole,  and  stand  apart    from  its    ideal 
action  and  necessity.  This  is  the  case  with  Richard  and  Machiavelli 
in  "Egmont,"  Marie  in  '' Goetz,"  Sophie-Guilbert  and  her  hus- 
band in  "  Clavigo,"'  and  Lucie  in  "  Stella."  The  nearest  approach 
to  Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition  is  in  the  "  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen,"  wliich  Goethe  avowedly  wrote  after  the  Shakspearean 
model.      Here   the  ground-idea  of  the  whole  is  carried  out   in 
great  variety,  not  only  in  the  biography  of  Goetz  himself,  but 
also  in  Selbitz,  Sickingen,  and  by  means  of  contrast  also  in  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  Weislingen ;  nay,  even  in  Lerse  and  George 
a  refracted  ray  of  it  is  manifest.    The  only  diff'erence  is,  that  Shak- 
speare regards  with  equal  love  all  the  different  groups  in  which 
the  gromid-idea  is  mirrored,    and  labours   to  bring  it  out  with 
the  same  clearness  in  all,  while  Goethe,  on  the  contrary,  removes 
all  his  secondary  figures,   as  compared  with  his  hero,  so  far  into 
the  background,   that  their    life  and  fortunes  may  perhaps    be 
narrated,  but  are  never,  properly  speaking,  dramatically  exhibited. 
"  Egmont,"  again,  which  at  the  first  glance  appears  to  possess  the 
same  relationship  to  Shakspeare,  bears,  in  fact,  the  genuine  .and 
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perfect  Gocthean  stamp.  The  fuiuluineutal  idea,  the  view  which 
the  hero  entertains  of  life,  and  wlnVli  leads  him  to  reject  this 
earthly  existence  altogether,  so  soon  as  it  allows  not  free  scope  for 
tlie  unchecked  development  of  his  personal  feelings,  and  furnishes 
no  more  of  what  is  alone  good  and  agreealjle  to  himself,  and  wliich  he  (^ 
ca'ls  his  bliss,  is  reilected  first  of  all  in  Clarchen,  in  consequence 
of  the  relation  in  which  she  stands  to  Kgmont.  When  the  object 
of  her  affections  is  no  more,  she  too  refuses  to  live.  It  is  then 
again  manifested,  thougli  more  weakly,  hi  13rackenburg,  irritated 
by  his  hopeless  passion  and  the  disappointment  of  his  plans  of 
hap[)iness.  Nay  more :  again  proceeding  from  Egmont,  it  takes 
possession  of  the  youthful  Ferdinand,  and  through  him  affects  even 
the  very  dillerent  character  of  the  iron-hearted  iVlba,  who  is  doomed 
to  witness  the  ruin  of  the  principal  object  of  all  his  labours — the 
transmission  to  liis  son  of  his  power  and  influence ;  wliile  on  the  ^ 
otlier  liand,  William  of  Orange,  and  Margaret,  with  their  very 
opposite  views  of  life,  their  retiring  prudence  and  their  calculating 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  in  like  manner  miss  of  perfect  satis- 
faction. In  "  Tasso,  "  again — to  adduce  a  second  instance — the 
whole  interest  centres  in  the  influence  which  the  young  and  highly- 
gifted  poet's  \iew  of  life,  liis  ideal  freedom  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
beautiful,  exercise  on  all  who  are  brought  within  his  sphere.  By 
it,  Alfonso,  and  especially.  Eleonora  of  Este,  are  involuntarily 
affected;  even  Sanvitale  is  not  quite  untouched,  while  Antonio, 
with  his  directly  opposite  mode  of  thinking,  struggles  against  it 
with  unmitigating  rigour.  The  contiict  which  thence  results  and 
threatens  to  overtlu'ow  all  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things,  forms  the  catastrophe,  in  which  the  particular 
view  of  life  oil  which  the  whole  is  founded  reveals  fully  its  own 
cxclusivcncss  and  falsehood,  and  tragically  refutes  itself. 

The  composition,  or  structm-e,  of  Goethe^s  pieces  possesses  this 
gi'eat  advantage,  that  it  releases  the  author  from  all  care  about  the 
general  interest  of  the  exhibited  action.  We  have  already  more 
than  once  suggested  the  remark,  that  if  the  di-amatic  work  of  art 
is  to  affect  every  spectator  in  his  own  way — on  which,  indeed,  the 
whole  tragic  effect  depends — some  general  trait  of  human  nature 
must  be  conveyed,    not  merely  in  tlir  funil;inu'iit;il  idea  ilsclf,   nor 
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solely  in  the  characters  wlu'ch  are  designed  to  be  the  immediate 
representatives  of  it^  but  also  in  the  sufferings,  doings,  and  the 
fortunes  of  the  dramatic  personages  which  result  therefrom  :  in 
short,  in  the  action  itself.  Shakspeare,  with  whom  the  predomi- 
nant impression  lies  exclusively  neither  in  the  characters  (subjec- 
tivity), nor  in  the  fact  (objectivity),  but  in  both  rather,  organically 
combined  together  as  equally  important  elements,  could  attain 
this  end  in  no  other  way  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  of 
carrying  out  the  ground-idea  through  divers  forms  of  action  in 
different  groups  of  characters.  Calderon,  with  whom,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  fact  or  deed  is  of  the  first  importance,  makes  use  of  his 
diction  to  secure  this  object.  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand.  Math  whom 
the  chief  stress  lies  on  the  individual  characters  of  the  acting 
personages,  stood  in  need  neither  of  this  means  nor  of  Shakspeare^s 
diversity  of  exhibition.  With  him  the  fact  possesses  no  indepen- 
dent value  of  its  own;  deeds  and  destiny,  the  whole  action  in 
short,  is  but  a  modified  moment  of  the  personality  of  the  hero, 
which  is  only  formally  dependent  upon,  and  not  in  any  essential 
respect  qualified  by,  the  objective  position  of  affairs,  and  which, 
therefore,  as  such,  is  also  absolutely  merged  in  his  personal  charac- 
ter. With  Goethe,  accordingly,  the  fact,  like  any  other  mere  form, 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  indiff'erence ;  the  personality,  wherever 
it  is  like  or  similar,  must,  according  to  his  view  of  life,  lead 
to  an  essentially  similar  destiny ;  whatever  outward  phase  it  may 
assume  is  a  matter  unimportant  for  all  besides  himself.  Conse- 
quently the  only  condition  to  be  observed  is,  that  the  ground -idea 
and  the  characters  of  the  piece  should  bear  the  impress  of  catholic 
humanity.  This,  however,  required  to  be  deeply  stamped,  even 
because,  like  the  idea  itself,  it  is  only  in  a  small  number  of  charac- 
ters, for  the  most  part  in  the  hero  and  his  immediate  circle  alone, 
that  it  admitted  of  being  brought  to  view.  And,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  all  this,  neither  the  characters  nor  their  fortunes  can 
be  extraordinary  ;  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  common  and  general 
course  of  things.  Such  violent  party  s])irit  and  passionateuess  as 
are  painted  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  such  rare  cunning  and  worth- 
lessness  as  actuate  Tago  in  "  Othello,'^  such  unnatural  harshness 
and  cruelty  as  shewn  by  the  daugliters  in  "  Lear,"^  &c.,  and  such 
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singular  and  complicated  situations  and  circumstances  as  are  met 
with,  in  Calderon's  dramas,  are  not  to  be  found,  and  indeed  not  to 
be  looked  for,  in  Goethe's  pieces.  For  they  would  necessarily 
require  a  more  immediate  objective  foundation  of  their  possibihty 
and  generality  than  Goctlie  could  consistently  give  to  them.  A 
slight  exception  is  furnished  by  the  pieces  of  the  second  period ; 
in  the  character  of  Faust,  for  instance,  and  in  a  slighter  degree 
also  in  those  of  Ipliigenia  and  Eugenie.  Ii?^  Faust  the  whole 
strength  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  human  mind  is  as  it  were 
concentred ;  it  is  this  ideal  catholicity  and  completeness  that  make 
up  for  whatever  is  extraordinary  in  his  character.  But  tliis 
circumstance  alone  necessarily  detaches  the  whole  poem  from  the 
properly  dramatic  soil  of  historical  reality,  and  transfers  it  into  the 
domain  of  symbohsm  and  allegory  :  it  is  only  in  so  far  not  im- 
properly dramatic,  as  it  does  not  exhibit  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future  of  mind,  in  its  organic  development  and  unity,  but,  like 
the  eternal  idea  of  humanity,  as  it  has  no  existence  in  time.  For 
Faust  ceases  to  be  an  individual ;  he  is  rather  a  symbolical  figure ; 
he  is,  as  akeady  said,  the  representative  of  all  maidiind,  and  his 
history  is  allegorically  the  history  of  humanity.  Accordingly  it 
is  purely  allegorical  figures  that  are  brought  into  contact  with 
him.  Even  Gretchen  (Margaret)  becomes  (in  the  second  part,  at 
least)  the  representative  of  "  eternal  w^omanhood " — everlasting 
and  undying  love. 

Thus,  then,  Goethe  like  Calderon,  though  indeed  from  very 
different  reasons,  arrives  at  the  s}Tnbohcal  and  allegorical.  The 
cliief  impelling  cause  of  this  lay,  as  previously  remarked,  in  the 
pecidiar  tendency  of  the  second  period  of  liis  dramatic  career,  in 
which  his  general  view  of  life  passed  from  its  immediateness  into 
philosophical  reflection,  by  attempting  to  establish  and  justify  its 
OAvn  position.  An  obvious  means  of  effecting  this  presented  itself 
in  the  expansion  of  the  exhibited  characters  into  a  more  universal 
significance  than  belonged  to  their  concrete  form  and  shape :  in 
other  words,  in  making  them  to  convey  more  than  was  contained 
in  their  personal  characters,  in  and  by  themselves,  which  expedient 
of  itself,  however,  simply  gave  to  them  an  allegorical  aspect.  Thus, 
even  Tasso,  although  a  chai-acter  by  no  means  out  of  tlic  way,  and 
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of  very  ordinary  individuality,  is  neverthdess  the  representative  of 
a  certain  general  direction  of  mind,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
in  a  close  analysis  of  it.  The  conception  of  Iphigenia  is  evidently 
the  life-endowed  ideal  of  pure  absolute  womanhood ;  and  she  pos- 
sesses only  so  much  of  individuality  as  suffices  for  this  vitality. 
It  is  only  by  such  an  ideality  that  she  could  have  been  capacitated, 
or  could  deem  herself  called  upon,  to  effect  her  brother^s  expiation, 
and  to  dissolve  the  destructive  contradiction  of  conflicting  moral 
duties.  Moreover,  with  all  this  we  have  combined  something  of 
the  mythological  and  typical  generality  of  the  Grecian  heroes 
and  demigods. 

Lastly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  Eugenie,''  too,  possesses 
this  same  general  allegorical  significancy,  for  the  wdiole  poem  bears 
too  evidently  the  stamp  of  allegory.  It  is  this  idealising,  or 
rather  generalising,  that  here,  as  in  "Eaust,"  constitutes  the  ex- 
traordinary and  unusual  features  of  her  character. 

These  two  leading  periods  of  Goethe's  political  career  are  cor- 
respondently  marked  in  the  lam/uaf/e  and  diction  of  his  dramas. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  characterised  by  a  lyrical  flow  and  flexi- 
bility, a  musical  uniformity  of  structure,  a  deep  harmony  of 
rh}'thm  and  cadence,  a  gracefid  measured  movement,  which 
delights  to  linger  to  pluck  every  flower  by  the  w'ay,  a  soft  melo- 
dious tone,  and  an  agreeable  fulness  of  words  and  images.  As  its 
object  is  to  paint  not  so  much  the  act  and  the  active  faculty,  the 
energy  of  the  will  and  aflections,  as  rather  the  internal  life  of  the 
mind  and  feelings,  it  has  no  call  for  the  breaks  and  sharp  con- 
trasts, the  inequality  and  ruggedness,  the  springing  impetuosity, 
the  striking  brevity  of  wit  and  acuteness,  the  ardour  which  accu- 
mulates image  upon  images,  and  ransacks  heaven  and  earth  for 
figures, — in  short,  the  vigorous,  illimitable,  real  and  palpable  im- 
pressiveness  of  Shakspeare's  diction.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Goethe's  language  was  designed  not  so  much  to  exaggerate  or  set 
ofl'  the  action,  as  rather  to  be  the  utterance  of  feelings  and  afTec- 
tions,  thoughts  and  meditations,  in  their  pure  immediateness,  it 
required  not  Calderon's  copiousness  of  word  and  phrase,  his  rich 
ornateness  of  diction  and  pomp  of  imagery,  nor  his  motley-coloured 
})lay   of  antitheses  and  assonances, — cadences,  rhyme,  and  mea- 
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surcs.  Tn  a  word,  Sli<ik8})earc  speaks  the  language  of  will  and  L 
action;  Calderon  narrates  in  the  style  of  phantasy  and  reflection; 
while  Goethe's  diction  on  the  other  hand  is  the  language  of  the 
heart  and  feelings.  Shakspeare  is  the  most  dramatic,  Calderon  t» 
inclines  towards  an  epical  style,  and  Goethe  to  the  IjTical. 
However,  the  general  features  of  Goethe's  diction  appear  greatly 
modified  in  the  first  period.  The  more  direct  immediateness 
\\\\\\  w'Wwh  liis  view  of  things  here  gains  utterance,  the  more 
decided  and  defined  individuality  of  the  acting  personages,  causes 
the  diction  to  adjust  itself  in  a  greater  degree,  and  to  change  in 
accordance  to  the  subject-matter  and  to  the  several  characters 
and  situations.  In  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen "  he  has  succeeded  # 
even  in  ex])osing  the  character  of  the  whole  age  in  wliich  its  ^ 
action  lay,  by  giving  a  peculiar  and  appropriate  colouring  to  the 
language;  the  nervous  forcible  expression,  the  prominent  mus- 
cular structure  of  the  period,  which  is  something  deficient  in  flesh 
and  plumpness;  the  apparent  unwieldiness  and  ponderousness,  the 
involution  and  ellipses  of  the  mediaeval  phraseology,  are  here  natu- 
rally and  easily  combined  with  the  modern  style  and  Goethe's  pecu- 
liar diction :  all  which  suits  excellently  with  the  personahty  of  the 
hero,  and  heightens  in  a  great  degree  the  immediate  vividness  of  the 
expression  both  of  the  thoughts  and  feehngs.  In  "  Clavigo"  and 
"  Stella,"  on  the  other  hand,  more  than  hi  any  other  of  Goethe's 
pieces,  the  language  rises  to  the  height  of  passion  and  afi'ection,  is 
less  calm,  fuller  of  movement,  more  rapid,  is  less  dilTusive,  and 
hastens  more  directly  to  its  end ;  whereas,  in  "  Egmont,"  the  bold » 
recklessness  and  hght-mindeduess,  the  same  rashness  and  fi-eedom 
which  characterise  the  mind  of  the  hero,  are  hkewise  appai-ent 
in  the  general  cast  of  the  language ;  the  very  rhytlmi,  fluctuating 
between  verse  and  prose,  which  on  other  accounts  woidd  be  justly 
oi)en  to  censure,  may  perhaps  be  supposed  to  possess  a  dehcate 
reference  to  Egmont's  character.  This  dependence  of  the  language 
of  the  whole  piece  on  the  character  of  the  hero  is  another  peculiar 
feature  of  Goethe's  poesy,  and  fully  corres])onds  Mith  his  method 
of  characterization  and  composition. 

The  principal  works  of  the  second  period  are  marked  by   tiiis 
not  uniiuporiant  dill'erencc  from  those  t)f  the  first,  that  while  some 
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of  the  latter  are  in  prose,  these  are  without  exception  in  verse. 
The  loftier  ideality  of  the  characters,  the  more  entire  absence  of 
personal  peculiarities,  and  the  greater  simplicity  and  inwardness  of 
the  action,  required  also  a  more  ideal  shape  for  the  outward  form. 
On  the  other  side,  the  prosaic  element  of  reflection,  which  had 
gained  more  and  more  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  drama,  needed 
to  be  clothed  and  ennobled  by  a  more  highly  poetic  cast  of  diction. 
These  two  causes  at  the  same  time  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the 
greater  diffusiveness  with  wliich  feelings  and  affections  here  find 
their  utterance"^ — and  in  which  again  Goethe  approaches  to  Cal- 
deron^s  manner — while  on  the  other  they  occasioned  greater  uni- 
formity both  in  the  structure  and  colouring  of  the  language. 
Essentially,  indeed,  all  the  different  personages  in  "  Tasso,^'  "  Iphi- 
genia,"  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
in  "  Faust"  also,  speak  in  the  same  tone.  Moreover,  each  of  these 
poems,  taken  as  a  whole,  in  respect  to  language  differs  less  from 
each  other  than  from  the  pieces  of  the  last  period.  In  them, 
therefore,  those  great  excellencies  of  style, — harmony  of  structure, 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  rhytlmi,  graceful  movement,  a  natural 
and  easy  flow  of  the  versification,  a  well-poised  alternation  of 
plain  and  figurative  language,  have  attained  their  liighest  perfection. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  diction  itself  is  by  these  means  made  on 
the  whole  too  polished,  soft,  and  agreeable,  and  too  melodious ;  all 
corners  are  rounded  ofi',  there  are  no  harsh  lines,  all  dissonances  of 
life  and  reality  are  dissolved,  or  drowned  beneath  the  full  swell  of 
harmonious  accords  and  melodies.  In  this  respect  Goethe  stands 
somewhat  in  the  same  relation  to  Shakspeare  as,  in  drawing,  light, 
and  colouring,  Correggio  does  to  Eaffaelle ;  all  seems  to  be  blended 
together,  and  pervaded  with  a  soft  chiaro-osciiro.  But  such, 
however,  is  not  the  light  of  historical  reality.  In  real  life 
contrasts  stand  out  more  prominently,  and  both  in  word  and 
deed  proclaim  aloud  their  jarring  dissonance.  Such  all-pervading 
harmony,  therefore,  can  only  suit  characters  whose  ideality  raises 
them  more  or  less  above  reality,  or  in  whom  the  ferment  of  life  has 

*  In  "  The  Natural  Daughter,"  for  instance,  the  lamentations  in  which  the 
Archduke  pours  forth  the  feelingi5  of  his  heart  upon  the  supposed  death  of 
Eugenie,  take  up  the  whole  of  the  third  act. 
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a]r(;a(ly  ?*()  fi>r  worked  itself  oir,  that  outwardly  at  least  it  cannot 
again  be  set  in  violent  action,  (as  is  the  case  for  the  most  pari  in 
"  Tasso,"  "  Iphigenia,"  and  "  The  Natural  Daughter.")  Further, 
it  is  only  suitable  to  a  view  of  life  in  wliich  the  eternal  order  is 
not  disturbed  really  and  objectively,  but  oidy  apparently,  and  in  the 
bare  opinion  of  man :  and  such  is  Goethe's  view,  according  to  which, 
evil,  as  merely  a  primary  mental  contradiction,  is  not  really  evil, 
but  nothing  more  than  another  form  of,  and  a  circuitous  road  to 
the  good. 

Lastly,  as  concerns   Goethe^s  inventio)},  i.  e.  accorthng  to  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  entanglement  and  disentangle- 
ment of  the  outward  circiunstances,  relations,  and  incidents ;  all 
this,  agreeably  to  Goethe's  general  view  of  life,  and  his  peculiar 
characterization,  composition,  and  diction,  must  have  possessed  less 
importance  in  his  sight  than  in  Shakspeare's.     The  less  the  in- 
fluence of  the  external  world  is  supposed  to  be,   and  the  more 
everything  is  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the  mental  subjectivity, 
or  the  character  of  the  acting  personages,  the  less  occasion  must 
there  be  for  a  particularly  difficult  complication  of  circiunstances. 
Tor  wherever  the  latter  exists,  it  must  necessarily  exercise  its 
power  even  in  a  high  degree  over  the  subjectivity  itself.     Accord- 
ingly, Goethe's  exposition  of  the  plot  is  always  extremely  simple 
— much  simpler  than   Shakspeare's,  and  the   direct  opposite  of 
Calderon's.     In    "Stella,"  "Clavigo,"    "Tasso,"   and  "Faust," 
there  is  not,  we  might  almost  say,  any  invention,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word;   so  complete  an  absence  is  there  of  anjihing  Hke 
external  comphcation  of  the  action,   so  entirely  does  the  whole 
interest  revolve  around  the  internal  conflict  in  the  mind  of  the 
dramatic  personages,  so  completely  is  their  outward  position  the 
simple  consequence  of  their  characters,   and  so  entirely  of  their 
own  causing.     There  is  more  of  invention  in   "  I])higenia "  and 
"  The  Natiu-al  Daughter,"  but  most  in  "  Goetz  von  Bcrlichingen," 
but  yet  in  such  wise  that  the  complicated  position  of  affairs  is 
antecedent  to  and  external  to  the  exhibited  story.      It  is  not  the 
action  itself   that  first  fastens  the  knot,  but  what  it   effects  is 
rather  the  dissolution  of  it  through  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ters of  the  dramatic  personages,  and  independently  of  outward 
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events,  accidental  circumstances,  and  the  like,  which  do  not  con- 
tribute in  the  least  to  this  end. 

Goethe 'accordingly  sets  little  if  any  value  upon  the  invention. 
Like  Shakspeare,  he  borrows  the  materials  of  his  poems  sometimes 
-from    tradition   and  history   ("  Iphigenia/'   ''^ranst/'    "  Goetz/' 
"Egmont,"  "Tasso"),   sometimes  from  contemporary  memoirs 
("Cla\ago/'  "The  Natural  Daughter"),   or  else  he  works  up 
iimnediate  events  of  the  day  (as  in  "  Stella,"  where  however  he 
has  availed  himself  also  of  the  legend  of  the  "  Graf  Gleichen," 
and  in  the  "  Gross  Coptha,"  &c.)  ;   for  his  smaller  pieces  he  often 
made  use   of  some  old  ballad,  tale,  or  the  like  (Erwin  and  El- 
mire — Claudine  von  Yillabella).     Noav  in  all  this  his  chief  pecu- 
liarity is,   that  whereas  Shakspeare  has  never  adopted   for   the 
subject-matter  of  his  works  events  of  contemporary  history,  the 
passing  incidents  of  the   day,  or   matters   of  his  own    personal 
experience  (as  Goethe  to  all  ajipearance  has  done  in  "  Tasso"), 
the  contrary  is  tlie  case  witli  Goethe ; — a  fiict  which  is  accounted  for 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  all  his  works  were  occasional  pieces.     In 
the  next  place,  it  is  remarkable  that  Goethe  in  general  altered  his 
given  materials  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  Shakspeare  ever  did. 
Tins  may  be  distinctly  proved  in  the  case  of  all  his  dramas   (in 
Goetz,  lioMtner,  least   of  all)  when  we  compare  them  w itli  those 
pieces  of  Sliaksjieare,  in  composing  which  the  English  dramatist  had 
before  him  not  rude  and  unsliai)en  dat  a  (as  probably  was  the  case 
witli  "  Hamlet  "  and  "Lear"),  but  a  tolerably  finished  original,  and 
more  especially  still  when  we-comjjare  tliemwith  his  historical  pieces. 
The  cause  of  tliis  readily  presents  itself.     Li  real  life  and  lu'story,  ex- 
ternal relations,  circumstances  overlooked,  and  unexpected  (>vents 
and  accidents,  as  they  are  called,   exercise  considerable  inlluence. 
But  all  this  Goethe  must  get  rid  of :  if  all  must  appear  depen- 
dent on  the  individuality  of  the  acting  personages,  the  author  must 
shape  the  given  matter  in  accordance  therewith,  here  adding  and 
there  subtracting  a  little.     It  is  in  this  sense  alone  that  Goethe 
usually  invents  and  changes.     Egmont,  for  instance,  according  to 
history  is  a  father  with  a  large  family  of  children.     But  this  fact 
was  unsuited  for  Goethe's  poetical  conception   of  In's  character, 
(A\()rks,  48,    177,  Conversations   with   Erkennnn,    ibid.):    it   is 
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therefore  annulled,  or  at  least  wholly  nnnoticecl,  and  instead  of 
it,  his  affection  for  Clara  brought  into  the  foreground.  By  tliis 
means  the  hero  gained  more  space  and  room  for  the  unfolding  of 
his  individual  traits  and  peculiar  views  of  things  :  indeed  the  expe- 
dient was  necessary  for  the  immediate  manifestation  of  that  care- 
less and  gladsome  game  which  he  wished  to  play  with  the  whole 
of  life  and  relations;  in  which,  however,  as  he  was  by  no  means 
quahfied  for  taking  a  part  in  it,  he  lost  all.  The  alteration  was 
indispensable,  if  his  death  was  to  be  regarded  not  as  objectively 
necessary  both  to  the  course  and  the  purpose  of  history;  not  as 
an  instrumental  furtherance  of  a  great  pohtical  revolution,  but 
rather  as  having  its  gromid  and  cause  in  liis  own  personal  cha- 
racter. 

Consequently,  it  appears  that  with  Goethe  the  principal  point 
was  the  conception  of  the  characters  and  of  the  fundamental  idea 
of  each  piece.  And  unquestionably  this  is  the  essential  part  of 
poetical  invention,  which,  however,  is  in  so  far  coincident  ^vith 
what  we  have  designated  by  the  terms  characterization  and  compo- 
sition, as  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  and  characters  necessa- 
rily gives  and  determines  the  shape  in  which  they  are  subsequently 
worked  out.  K  the  two  must  be  separated,  still  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  in  respect  to  a  multitude  and  diversity  of 
poetical  characters,  Goethe's  faculty  of  invention  is  not  to  be 
measured  with  Sliakspeare's ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  much  stronger 
than  Calderon's.  The  same  relation  exists  with  regard  to  fulness 
and  copiousness  of  ideas.  On  this  point  Goethe  himself  expresslv 
declares,  (Works,  45,  347),  that  no  poet  possesses  so  rich  a 
variety  of  artistic  ideas  as  Shakspeare;  and  from  an  expres- 
sion which  he  makes  use  of  in  one  of  liis  conversations  with 
Eckermann,  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  he  did  not  make  an 
exception  in  favour  of  himself.  His  inventive  faculty  was  neces- 
sarily restrained  partly  by  his  never  writing  except  on  some 
occasion,  and  partly  by  his  whole  view  of  things,  wliich  in  so 
far  as  it  gave  a  decided  predominance  to  the  subjective  ];)ortion 
of  mind  and  life,  most  undeniably  laboured  under  the  defect  of 
one-sidedness  and  narrowness. 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  no  less  beautiful  than  important 
statement  of  Goethe,  to  which  I  so  recently  alluded  (Eckernianu, 

o  o 
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1, 143) — '^This  I  can  say  without  any  reserve  {viz.  that  Tieck  as 
a  poet  was  not  to  be  compared  with  himseK),  for  as  regards  me,  I 
have  not  made  myself  what  I  am.  It  were  just  as  if  I  should 
thuik  to  compare  myseK  with  Shakspeare,  who  also  did  not  make 
himseK,  and  tvho  indeed  is  a  being  of  a  higher  nature,  to 
ivhom  I  do  but  look  up,  and  whom  it  is  my  part  to  worship 
and  to  hotiour." 


THE    END. 


Wilson  and  OqilvYi  37,  Skinner  Sprbet,  Snowhill,  London. 
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